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prints that touch a yearbook in the course of a life- 
time. While thumbprints tend to “gum up” many 
surfaces, they also add a touch of personal identity. 
In an attempt to further personalize the yearbook for 
the Western student, the 7a/isman staff incorporated 
hand signs for continued stories (extending past one 
spread). These stories, as well as the opening 
features, were subsequently closed with thumbprints. 
This individual characteristic was typical of 1976. 

IT WAS A YEAR THAT TOUCHED EACH 
WESTERNER DIFFERENTLY. 

With the wording decided and the basic ideas 
formulated, a theme had resulted. The staff went 
behind the scenes to provide additional depth to news 
stories covered in the book. Student comment and 
opinion can frequently be found throughout the book. 
The news itself was typical and atypical for the year. 
The bicentennial celebration added more flavoring to 
the nation’s 200th birthday. Parts of the country 
varied in their fervor of celebration. A presidential 
campaign in 1976 saw Democrat Jimmy Carter and 
incumbent President Gerald R. Ford, a Republican, 
emerge as early frontrunners for their party’s 
presidential bids. 

Meanwhile, on the “Western front,” a discussion of 
tenure was a key issue in the early fall for the Board 
of Regents. Other school-related events included the 
much publicized success of the school’s athletic 
teams and talk of grade inflation. 

But these happenings, regardless of their outcomes, 
all affected people and their emotions. People both 
made and were affected by the results. In essence, 
another year of life itself took place. Delve into this 
publication as a child would dream his way into a 
fantasy world. Complete with its mystery, happy and 
sad moments, adventures and regrets, 1976 was a 
unique year. It was one that definitely touched each 
Westerner differently. 


[ t would be hard to estimate the number of thumb- 
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Tom Kerr, head of Kappa Sigma’s cannon Kad loads 
the group’s spirit cannon at the aye id Rice Bowl 
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Scoring for Western in its home tilt against Middle Western drew ‘‘first blood” in the Grantland 
Tennessee on Feb. 7 is reserve forward Bill Scillian. Rice Bowl game against New Hampshire by 
The Eddyville native’s basket with 6:24 left in the scoring from the one-yard line. The touch- 
game moved the Toppers within five at 58-53. Scil- down resulted from. an eight-play 43-yard 
lian’s eight points were not enough, however, as’ drive to make the score 6-0. The run was 
Middle Tennessee upset the host team 71-65. made by rookie quarterback Steve Larimore. 
L. T. Smith Stadium, built in 1968, has a seating capacity of 19,250. The 46th 
Homecoming game packed the stadium with an estimated 20,100 fans, how- 
ever. The Hilltoppers rallied in the second halfto beat Morehead 14-10. 
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While the ups ang eas of the School's _ 


Some _ students chose clubs, some 
chose art and some chose sports to eb- 
press themselves. Others, however, chose 
hot theatrical lights, long hours of practice 
and heavy make-up to become part of the 
two-week fantasy, ‘’Godspell.”’ 

The colorful cast of Godspell charmed 
its audience in late November. and perpet- 
uated record-breaking attendances for 
Russell Miller Theatre. The play, based on 
the life and teachings of Jesus, was one of 
two major theatre productions of the year. 
The second was “Finian’s Rainbow,” 
which was presented in late February. 

Country-rock star Linda Ronstadt drew 
an audience of 6,300 for the Homecoming 
concert on Nov. 1. Other concerts for the 
year — Loggins and Messina, the Spinners, 
James Taylor and several mini-concerts — 
were over-shadowed by various aspects of 
a concert controversy. These ranged from 
“fear of crowd control” problems to a ban 
on concert advertising in neighboring 
major market cities. 

In another realm of student acitivity, the 
Greek year was a quiet one. There was one 
controversy early in the year however, as 
a sorority was fined for rush violations. 
The black Greeks were active in trying to 
establish a United Black Greek organiza- 
tion on campus in addition to the two 
present Greek governing bodies — Inter- 
fraternity and Panhellenic Councils. 
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Homemade pink and white shakers representing the 
colors of Phi Mu sorority help the sisters raise spirit 
at the Sigma Chi Derby. Surrounded by sorority 
members, pledge Suzie Blevins helps psyche the 
group for the competitive events behind Pearce-Ford 
Tower. The Phi Mus practiced for all events held. 


Appropriately singing ‘By My Side” to a downstrick- 
en Jesus (Tim Millett) are ‘“Godspel!” cast members 
Marilyn Martin and Peg Miller. The production broke 
attendance records at Russell Miller Theatre as it 
played to an estimated 2,450. Only “Mame” and 
“Hello Dolly” rate above ‘‘Godspell” in attendance. 
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Country-rock: star Linda Ronstadt bids farewell to a 
cheering audience of 6,300 at the Homecoming concert 
on Nov. 1. The singer's performance helped the Asso- 
ciated Student Government stay in the black and net 
a profit of $4,300. Miss Ronstadt opened her performance 
in Diddle Arena with the hit “Colorado.” ae 


Opening 


hour Bowling Green switched trom Central Daylight Savings 
“Time to Central Standard Time on Sunday, Oct. 76. The city 
returned to the savings time on Feb. 29. 
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it was also a year for some to make ad- 
vancements and other to suffer setbacks. 

On Oct. 16, Julian Goodman, a Western ee 
alumnus, was honored by the university with =~ 
a Distinguished Alumnus Award. The school 
paper also presented him with the College 
Heights Herald Award. Goodman is board 
chairman of the National Broadcasting : 
Company (NBC). ; 

Another advancement that could be seen z 
on campus was the increasing gains of | 
women. On Oct. 31 women residents were ~ 
given no hours. This was the direct result of 
university compliance with federal Title IX 
guidelines banning sex discrimination. Ae a 


Western‘s President, Dero Downing, and Julian 
‘Goodman of the National Broadcasting Company, 
inc. (NBC) tape an interview in the educational 
television studios during Goodman's visit to 
Western on Oct.'23. T. program. ‘was produced 
by a crew of students under the production and 
direction of Freddie McCoy, a teacher. Goodm : 
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Late September brought several evangelists to 
campus to preach to students. When Keith Ber- 
ger mimicked George Smock behind the Downing 
Center, students stopped to watch the mime 
artist give a short preview of his performance 
scheduled for that night in Van Meter auditorium. 
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additional assistance: 


Mark Lyons Kathy Swain 
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special features: 


Summer School: “Those Lazy Days of Summer’ ._-.20-21 
The opening of the campus radio station, WKYU, in 
Community Involvement: “Keeping in touch with August, 1975 gave broadcast students a laboratory 
Bowling Green” . 64-67 : experience in radio. Jeff Goldberg practices cueing 


up a record before going on the air. The broken rec- 

ords on the bulletin board, including “Run, Joey 
Bicentennial: “It's a small world’ ........ .74-75 Run,” were “accidentally” broken by the station 
manager because they were not considered suitable 
for a college audience. 


Bicentennial: “A puppet onastring’ ....... .76-77 
The Talisman considered 1976 to be a 
Bicentennial: “Bicentennial bookshelf’ .... . . .78-79 year to look beyond the surface of things— 
to look behind the scenes. 
Radio Station: ‘The Flip Side of WKYU"” .... . .94-95 In the student life section, the Ta/isman 
tried to capture what it is like for a student 
Leonard Profile: “All Their World's A Stage”. . . 98-99 to move from a long distance by writing a 
parent. Concerning the way a student 
hae ¥ lives, the yearbook tried to put itself in 
Fashion: “Clad to be h <a a - 
at al bebe SCAMS SEER the place of the resident assistant, a fresh- 
a tudent d t i i 
Soap Operas: ‘‘Mid-day Melodrama” .... . .112-113 man student.and capture: saad 


picture story. 

In subjects covered such as world af- 
Personalities: “The 10 Most Intriguing People of fairs, entertainment, theatre and housing, 

Westerni® Vey sett ee ee 411d the students were contacted to find out 
their opinions. There was also an effort to 
tie all feature stories to Western and to 
show links between the college and the 
community of Bowling Green. 


Hilltopper fans at the Grantland Rice Bowl in Baton 
Rouge, La. announced their position and presence 
over national television during the contest with New 
Hampshire. SAE fraternity members David Brown 
and Ben Eubank hoist the sign while the Toppers 
defeat the northerners by 14-3. 
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Stuffed 


Every nook of the car had something in it. 
Every box was crammed with necessities and 
trivia. People who braved moving in shuddered 


to think moving out would come too soon. 


Television sets came. Wrinkled clothes 
were pulled from cars and added to the stack 
of paraphernalia. Necessary munchables 
were stashed somewhere deep inside the 
corrogated cardboard boxes. 

It was called moving in. Most people took 
it lightly and took the hassle of carrying the 
heavy containers up dormitory stairs or 
through crowded elevators with ease, but it 
was rougher for some than others. 

Moving in was only half the process, 
however. The other half started at the homes 
of the part-of-the-year Bowling Green resi- 
dents. 

People who moved from short distances 
had relatively few problems as they could 
return home for forgotten items. Lisa Ellis, 
a freshman resident of Rodes-Harlin Hall, 
said she brought about one-third of her stuff 
on Saturday before registration. 

“| just brought the things for my room 
that first day and it was easy,” she said. 
“The hardest thing about moving in was 
finding a place to park.” 

Students who moved in the dorm from 
Bowling Green homes had little trouble, too. 
Freshman Kathy Bryant said she also started 
moving on Saturday morning before registra- 
tion. 

“I'd been preparing a week before, filling 
boxes with towels and clothes and | came 
with about half of my stuff,” she said. ‘For 
two or three days | kept remembering stuff | 
needed.” 

Miss Bryant explained the reason why 


she chose to live in the dormitory instead 
of at home. ‘In college you don’t meet many 
people in class,’ she said. “| came to a dorm 
to meet girls and get involved in a lot of 
activities.” 

Other students moved to college but 
found it difficult to leave situations at home. 
David Aldridge, a junior from Se Ree and 
David Vincent, a sophomore from Mammoth 
Cave, both said returning to campus the last 
of summer made it difficult on their fathers 
since they helped with work on their farms. 

Vincent said he returned home a couple of 
times during tobacco cutting season to help 
his father. Aldridge said he had to go home to 
help almost every weekend because “‘there’s 
always something to be done.” 

Some people moved into difficult situa- 
tions. Melinda Reynolds, a freshman from 
Cave City, moved into a dormitory wing 
where she was the only freshman among 
upper classmen. “| wanted to meet new 
people, but I’m not very good at that,’ she 
said. ‘Everybody knew everybody and | felt 
left out.” 

Miss Reynolds said she soon began mak- 
ing friends on her floor. “They knew a lot of 
things | didn't know,” she said. “| knew just 
from listening to them that they were a little 
wiser and | had a lot to learn.” 

She also said she did not know how much 
to bring and was embarrassed that her 
room was bare. ‘Everybody's room had stuff 
accumulated and | felt funny because | didn’t 
have anything,” she said. @y 


Stereo equipment, albums and tapes were the first 
things Terri Pesoat unpacked when she moved in East 
Hall. Miss Pesoat said she could not bring her sewing 
machine but managed to bring it one month later. 


oving In 


Bringing enough belongings to carry a person through 
an entire semester is one of the tricks Cindy Page 
of Owensboro learned that all students have to master. 
Miss Page helped a friend move in Rodes- Harlin. 


Transferring a rented university refrigerator from the 
housing office located in Potter Hall was part of the 
moving process for Lisa Ellis and her mother, Mrs. Jack 
Ellis. They used their car for part of the move to Rodes- 
Harlin, but Miss Ellis said it was very difficult to find a 


parking place near the dormitory. She is a Franklin native. 


Long distance moving—a one shot deal 
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A map and a peg board in 
Downing Center provide the op- 
portunity for students to ask for 


rides, but rides to Florida are 
few, especially for Mary McClean. 


Pe 


A blonde coed burst anxiously through the front 
doors of Rodes-Harlin Hall and went immediately to 
peer into her 5” by 5” mailbox. 

She retrieved a slip of paper marked “package” 
from inside and went to cash it in at the lobby desk. 

It was just as she had hoped — a CARE package 
packed with candy bars and cheese from her family 
back home in Miami, Fla. 

A person who lives close enough to campus to 
go home periodically to pick up needed odds and ends 
may find it difficult to put himself in the position of 
Mary McClean, the coed from Florida. She had to 
move everything to campus the first week of school 
and be relatively sure she had all necessary items. 

Juanita McClean, Miss McClean’s mother, com- 
mented about the planning it took to bring her 
daughter to school in Kentucky in a letter to the 
Talisman. (The student life editor wrote the mother 
early in the fall requesting the information). “With 
much pondering and planning we bought one medium- 
sized foot locker,”’ said Mrs. McClean. “After that was 
packed and we projected what would go in her lug- 
gage and our car, we bought a large trunk and shipped 
one trunk, one foot locker and two large suitcases on 
the Greyhound bus two days before we left by car 
for Bowling Green.” 

Miss McClean said the family — her mother, 
father, and 17-year-old sister Beth — were going on 
vacation after they dropped her off at Western, so 


planning the vacation luggage was an added task. 
“We stopped in Atlanta to see friends so we had to 
take things out and rearrange at that stop,’ said the 
18-year-old freshman. According to Miss McClean, 
one of her reasons for coming to Western was the 
dental hygiene department. 

The packing situation within the car was crowded. 
She said she brought two large suitcases, two small 
ones, a television, a radio, a typewriter and a three- 
cornered study pillow in the car. There were also 
two suitcases between the other three family mem- 
bers plus hang-up clothes. The only thing she forgot 
to bring was her electric curlers, and they were sent 
later. 

Mrs. McClean explained in her letter that their 
household now seems empty without their middle 
daughter, but she said, “We (she and her husband) 
both feel that just being away from home and 
familiar surroundings and people is in itself a major 
contribution to education.” 

Explaining some of the ways they are affected by 
Miss McClean’s absence, Mrs. McClean said her 
husband waits by the phone on Sunday afternoons to 
hear from Mary (successfully) and keeps on dropping 
by her bank regularly (necessarily). “She was a great 
gas guzzler and | am enjoying having my car to my- 
self again. She is a great talker but our phone is still 
busy with her sister — and still — we miss her,” 
she said. 
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Long lines, filled classes and 


scorching temperatures combined 


to make August registration... 


A Not-So-Shert Steer 


R egistration resembled a_ literature 
anthology: a collection of varied stories in- 
volving numerous characters, roles and situa- 
tions. Like literary pieces, the registration 
tales range from adventurous to melodrama- 
tic, and from routine to ridiculous. But the 
stories all had a common _ setting—95 
degree Diddle Arena. 

Two factors influenced the role played by 
each character: last name and classification. 
Seniors, graduate students and transfers in 
a-to-z fashion got to sweat first. 

“| was so hot that | would bend over a 
table and the sweat would roll off,” said 
Dan Meadows, a graduate assistant from 
Lebanon Junction. Besides the heat, 
Meadows complained about confusing signs 
at the car registration tables but admitted 
that as a graduate student, “it was the 
easiest of all registrations.” 

After this opening scene, the unprepared, 
unsuspecting, un-preregistered freshman 
was introduced into the plot. ‘| didn't pre- 
register because of my summer job,” said 
Terri Pesoat of Paducah. ‘There were two 


Registration 


classes | wanted real bad but were closed. 
| thought | was going to suffocate or faint in 
the English department line.” 

To appreciate this drama, some _ back- 
ground material is needed. For the first time, 
Western offered freshmen a choice of a 
summer or fall OAR (orientation, advisement 
and registration). If the beginning student 
preferred a summer headstart, the Office of 
Admissions assigned him to either June 18 
or June 25, the days on which the summer 
OAR program was offered. 

Beginning with a general orientation in 
Van Meter auditorium, students finished off 
summer OAR in one day. Parents were 
also invited and open house was in effect 
across campus. After an advisement session 
from the student's assigned adviser, easy 
registration took place in Garrett Conference 
Center. 

The only resemblance to the real thing in 
Diddle Arena was the packet and the alpha- 
betical scheduling. There were no class 
cards. The students merely completed the 
yellow-striped registrar's card, went to three 


stations to wait for the hours to be totaled, 
then ambled to the registrar's office where 
they were registered by computer. 

“It was a big load off my mind,” said 
Nancy Booker, a Bowling Green freshman 
who took advantage of summer OAR. “There 
were plenty of people there to help you. 
When you begin college, you've got enough 
hassles without registration. In the spring, 
I’m going to feel green,’’ she continued. “I’m 
going to be one big nerve when | register 
then.” 

With the A-Br’s in the lead, the under- 
graduate scramble came at 1 p.m., Tuesday, 
August 26 after the exit of the first-time 
freshmen. 

“| didn’t expect any trouble since | was 
at the beginning of the alphabet,’’ said 
Chuck Beckman, a sophomore from Evans- 
ville, Ind. “But two classes, English and 


Problems with arranging a schedule prompted Bill 
Kiessling to do some heavy thinking at fall registra- 
tion. The junior accounting major from Edison, N.J., 
said he got stuck with too many early morning classes. 
He has an 8 a.m. class every day of the week. 
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P.E., were already filled, and | ended up with 
an English class at 5:10 on Monday nights.” 

At the other extreme was sophomore 
Billy Thompson, a predentistry major from 
Nashville, who registered in the next-to-last 
group. “| was all ready to get bombed out, 
but | was quite shocked. No troubles and 
no hassles!” 

Thompson's roommate, A.T. Stephens, 
who registered only a half hour before, had 
the same story. “It wasn’t that hairy,” 
Stephens said. ‘The classes | wanted in 
English were closed, but | just went through 
‘drop-add’ later.” 

A person's side of the story depended on 
his side of the table. Teachers, deans and 
department heads endured the heat, too, but 
they gave instead of took computer cards 
and heard instead of improvised sob stories. 

Dr. James Heldman, English department 
head, saw climactic events at the English 
tables. “Fall registration is always bad for us, 
but it was the most hectic registration I’ve 
been through,” Heldman said. “We were so 
swamped the students were backed up to the 
business administration tables and we had to 
get Dean Jenkins a theatre rope to keep 
the lines separated.” 

Heldman said the situation was caused by 
three factors: the pre-registration from fresh- 
men, the unavoidable schedule changes 
and the new English 055 requirement. 

A non-credit course entitled ‘Introduction 
to College English,” numbered English 055, 
was required of all freshmen who scored 


below 14 in the verbal section of the ACT 
test. Over 300 students enrolled in the 24 
sections which were not listed in 
schedule bulletin. 

Heldman also explained his maneuvers 
and responsibilities as a department head at 
registration. “| keep an eye on the en- 
rollment in each section and try to keep it 
uniform,” he said. “| also try to anticipate 
about half-way through if we need more 


sections opened. If so, that means finding a~ 


room, teacher and cards for the new class. 
The whole time I’m just hoping | don't 
make any mistakes | can’t solve later.” 

Also on the other side of the table was 
Karen Durham, a senior from Harrodsburg. 
Miss Durham worked for the Office of the 
Registrar taking up packet envelopes and 
information sheets on the upper concourse. 
“This was my sixth consecutive semester so 
it was pretty routine,” she said. “| think it’s 
the best table because we're not so busy 
that we can’t stop and talk to people.” 

Like good literature, the memories of 
another registration live on. Although every 
person registering for classes is touched by 
different experiences, the stories that result 
from those hectic August days remain on the 
required reading list at Western year after 
year. @ 


Lines were backed up at the mass communications 
table as students tried to squeeze into classes already 
filled by preregistration. A total of 479 mass com- 
munications majors was enrolled in fall 1975 as com- 
pared to 444 in the 1974 school year. 


the | 


Registration in the fall had a different meaning for 
everybody. For nine-month-old Brandy Shelly, it meant 
boredom as her mother Barbara, who commutes every 
other day from Franklin, signed up for 12 hours of 
general classes. An article in the Aug. 25 issue of 
Time magazine about the low literacy level of incoming 
college students caught the attention of Catherine 


Ward, who teaches English O55 — a non-credit 
course for freshmen who score below 14 in the verbal 
section of the ACT test. Jill Chandler and Megan 
Bradford experienced frustration as Miss Chandler could 
not get a needed art course. Although Miss Brad- 
ford got all the classes she planned and completed 
registration quickly, she lent moral support to her friend. 
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For freshmen encountering 
a new experience, the 

first week of school 
fostered plenty of... 


The first week of college for the freshman 
blended into a garbled mixture of finding 
the best buy on books for the semester, 
learning gourmet ways of preparing grilled 
cheese and peas in the dormitory and 
finding out the hard way not to mix the 
colored clothes with the white ones at the 
laundry. 

Freshmen, ones who were both familiar 
and unfamiliar with the city of Bowling 
Green before enrolling, came to campus 
and had experiences the first week of school, 
Aug. 23-30, they will not be able to forget. 
Ever. 

According to studies taken through the 
office of Dr. Ronnie Sutton, dean of scholas- 
tic development, 4,000 freshmen enrolled in 
the fall semester, approximately half men and 
half women. The figures showed the average 
student came from a home within 100 miles 
of Bowling Green, was 18 years old and had 
a high school grade point average of 3.0, or 
“B.” To top it off, the freshmen all shared 
primarily the same problems when _ they 
came the first week. 

For instance, freshmen had the new ex- 
perience of foraging for their own meals, 
and the recently remodeled dormitory 
kitchens proved to be useful in this. area. 
The general procedure for most freshmen the 
first week appeared to be fixing meals at 
the dormitory as much as possible. 

Benna Pryor, a resident of South Hall 
from Leitchfield, said she and her roommate 
got groceries right away and split the cost 
down the middle. ‘We fixed our food, so 
buying groceries ended up saving us money,” 
Miss Pryor said. 

Three freshmen males, Dave Gregory, 
Richard Crumbie and Brad Simpson, pur- 
chased meal tickets to eat in Garrett cafe- 
teria. Gregory described the food as ‘‘typical, 
fair lunchroom food.’’ Crumbie said he did not 
like walking all the way up the hill from 
the men’s dormitories, and Simpson said, 
“The food is okay, but those employees 
aren't really out to satisfy you.” 


Activities on campus were varied for students coming 
for the first week of school. Roommates Donnie 
Thomas and Teddy Burfict went on one of their bi- 
weekly shopping trips to a chain grocery to compen- 
sate for what they failed to bring from home. The 
two said they shared the cost. Students gathered after 
the first day of classes to watch the football team 
practice under the night lights to avoid the heat. 
Coach “Butch” Gilbert said the team returned on Aug. 
13 and began practicing after two days of briefing 
and instruction. Leslye Wallace wrote the first of her 
weekly letters home to her parents as she waited for 
her boyfriend to accompany her to the laundry. Miss 
Wallace said she does her laundry about once a week 
and it costs her approximately two dollars each time. 


First Week 


[nch-high feelings 
and second thoughts 


Dormitory life was also a big change fac- 
ing the first-time college students. Those 
who had been accustomed to their own room 
had to get used to sharing one, and also 
to co-existing with a community of people. 
With the mandatory housing rule all fresh- 
men had to master the art of resident hall 
life unless they were exempt for some 
reason. 

Nancy Perros, a data processing major 
from Danville, complained about the situation 
in Bemis Lawrence. “Nobody is quiet during 
quiet hours, and stereos are always playing 
loud because doors are left open,” she said. 
“People are nosey, too. They just drop in to 
see what you're doing even if they don't 
know you.” 

Laurie Sutherland, a Central Hall resident 
from Russellville, said the worst thing for her 
to get used to was “‘all the noise.” She said, 
“| go to bed early every night because | 
have 8:00 classes. The noise bothers me.” 

Another Central Hall resident, Pippa 
Pinckley, was placed in a situation not un- 
common to the first week of school. The 
Tompkinsville native’s first roommate stayed 
in their third floor room one night before 
she moved to her original choice a room on 
the second floor. 

Miss Pinckley said she got another 
roommate a couple of weeks later, who 
stayed for one week until she, too, moved to 
the second floor. Miss Pinckley said she 
finally got a permanent roommate about 
the fifth week of school. 


“Too much studying 

can get on your nerves 

after awhile...” 
—Barbara Camp 


Also from Central Hall, Jan Robbin from 
Vincennes, Ind., said she thought residents 
should be able to improve the rooms. “‘I’d 
like to paint the walls,” she said. 

Robin Vincent from Louisville also said 
her room in Rodes-Harlin needed a paint job 
when she moved in. “It looked like a bunch 
of hogs lived there before we did,” she said. 

Kim King, a resident of South Hall from 
Burkesville, said she really enjoyed dormitory 
life. ‘We have a ball every time the phone 
rings,’ she said. ‘‘We all shoot out our doors 
like cannons to see whose phone is ringing.” 

A resident of the newly renovated Potter 
Hall for women, Gini Dunn from Nashville, 
Tenn., commented on living in a dormitory 
that also doubles as the housing office and 
the office of student affairs. “Sometimes | 
feel out of place in the lobby watching 
television because men are walking through 
all the time going to their offices,’ she said. 

Moving to the 21st floor of Pearce-Ford 
Tower was an experience in itself. Leon 
Chappell, a history major from Elizabeth- 
town, said the elevator was the biggest 
gripe. “It took so long to get an elevator 
and then guys had to get off on almost 
every floor,” he said. “If | left something in 
the room, it took fifteen minutes to go back 
and get it.” 

Brad Simpson said he was satisfied living 
in Barnes Campbeli. ‘‘Our resident assistant 


is ‘cool’ but it’s hard to study,” he said. 
“The shower conditions are also lousy.” 

Most of the freshmen elected to attend 
the back-to-back mini-concerts, “Gove” and 
“Alex Harvey” on one night and “Bottom and 
Company” the next. Both were held at the 
amphitheatre. Watching the football team 
practice under the lights in preparation for 
the season opener with Dayton provided 
another form of relief. Others said they went 
to Center Theatre where ‘Young Franken- 


“1 used three-fourths 

of a tank of gas 

one night trying to 

find a parking space...” 
—Kenny Smith 


stein’ was showing, played tennis or used 
other recreational facilities on campus. Some 
took advantage of the countless ‘‘keg” 
parties. 

Some freshmen, however, had trouble ad- 
justing to a college schedule and one such 
person was Barbara Camp, a Rodes-Harlin 
resident from Fort Campbell. Budgeting time 
would ideally include a good balance be- 
tween free time, classes and studying. 

Miss Camp said, ‘At first | didn’t go to 
any parties or anything because | had too 
much studying to do. A little later | made a 
deal with myself that | would start going out 
on Friday and Saturday night, no matter 
what | had to do. Too much studying can 
get on your nerves after awhile,” she added. 

Freshmen had mixed emotions about buy- 
ing books for the first time. Of 20 students 
interviewed at random, 10 said their books 
cost around $50. Complaints of having to 
buy all new books were pretty common, 
while at the other extreme, some bragged 
about beating the long lines by going to 
the bookstore extremely early or late. 

Nancy Perros, however, said she had a 
negative experience in the bookstore. ‘Most 
of the people in the bookstore were snobs,” 
she said. ‘However, one woman was real 
nice and helped me find a book.” She 
said her books cost $82.05 altogether. 

Comparing book prices to those of another 
school, Connie Trent of Edmonton, Alberta 
(Canada) said she didn't think books were 
really expensive. ‘My boyfriend goes to the 
University of Alberta and he spent $120 on 
books,” she said. “That’s why! thought mine 
were reasonable.” 

Attending college classes for the first 
time was a totally different matter for those 
freshmen who were overconfident from 
beating the bookstore racket. 

“| felt about an inch high and | thought 
everybody was smarter than me,’ said 
Ginger Beeler from Spring Lick. “I had 
plenty of second thoughts about going to 
college that first week of school.” 

Robert Curtis from Portland, Tenn., said he 
was surprised by the amount of notes he had 
to take. “I didn’t have to take that many in 
high school,” Curtis said. 

A resident of McCormack Hall shared the 
feelings of Curtis. ‘The homework scared me 
at first and it still does,” said Luanne Knight 
from Leitchfield. “| didn’t have to study in 


high school and now | have to crack down on 
homework. It never gets done,” she said. 
Miss Knight also commented on trying to 
find classrooms for the first time. “| was 
familiar with things around campus because 
I'd been here with high school groups,” she 
said. “It wasn’t as if I’d never been here.” 
“Review” was the word premed major 
Pippa Pinckley tagged to the first week of 


- school. “One thing that sort of surprised 


me was the size of my biology class,” 
she said. “It has about 70-75 people.” 

“Everybody said English 101 would really 
be hard, but | love it,” said Gini Dunn. | 
dropped a political science course, however, 
because | couldn't understand the teacher.” 

Benna Pryor said she was afraid to ask 
questions in her classes. “You just have to 
listen the first time and if you get it you 
get it, and if you dont, you don't,” she 
said. 

Some students mentioned they had been 
given the impression that when they came to 
college they would lose their identity. “| 
expected my professors to be cold and not 
care, but they were exactly the opposite,” 
said Richard Crumbie from Paris. Barbara 
Camp added to this, “! was always told the 
classes would be large, but it wasn’t true. 
The teachers will help, too, if you ask them.” 

The puzzle of trying to find a place to 
park a car or find a ride with a friend 
who wanted to move his car became one of 
the big challenges. Kenny Smith of Louis- 
ville said, “| used three-fourths of a tank of 
gas one night trying to find a parking space. 
It took me two and one-half hours.” 

Smith said he had never in his life driven 
around that long at two miles an hour. 
“Finally | learned to park in a no parking 
zone, turn on my emergency flashers and 
wait until somebody came out of the dorm 
and moved his car,” he said. 

Brad Simpson had a similar problem. He 
said he received eight parking tickets the 
first week. 

Simpson got two tickets in the D lot 
across University Blvd. for not having a 
sticker, one when he moved his car to the 
parking structure, and the remainder in the 
lot by Barnes Campbell for various violations. 

“| paid for all the tickets except the one | 
got in the structure,” Simpson said. “| paid 
them all within 24 hours, too, so | got the 
dollar discount. It cost me $7 altogether.” 

Whatever the problems were for the fresh- 


“The hills are fun 

if you area 

mountain goat...” 
—Leon Chappell 


men, it was clear they all shared the same 
type of experiences that promised to brand 
them with the mark of “green.” At times, it 
was even the freshman who was the first to 
label himself in this way. 

Maybe it was Leon Chappell, who brought 
up the problem that haunted the most 
people. “If you can get used to the hills 
and rain down here you've got it made,” 
he said. ‘The hills are fun — if you are a 
mountain goat.” @) 
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First Week 


For students attending summer school, 
a lot of hard work and little outside 
activity created an atmosphere for... 


rose Lavy Vays QI Summer 


White many college students were sus- 
pended in a state of limbo during the 
summer months — confined in their home- 
towns, working at boring jobs or taking 
advantage of family vacations — 4,321 
Westerners opted for the eight-week session 
of summer school. 

Reasons for attending the summer session 
varied. Most students said they wanted to 
finish school early. Others were not able to 
find summer jobs and many more just 
wanted to get away from home. 

But for those students who expected two 
months of “living it up” on the Western 
campus while attending classes four days a 
week, a disappointing summer was in store 
for them. Summer term is entirely different 
from. the regular semesters. 

Most of the complaints students had 
about the eight-week period concerned the 
lack of social activities. ‘When all the 
services on campus close down so early, 
what do you expect?” said E. Clay Buchanan, 
a sophomore from Hartford. “Even dorm life 
is different,” he added. ‘There's no partying 
— everybody studies.” 

Howard Sypher, a graduate student from 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., added to the complaints 
about social life. “It seems that with the 
increased enrollment every summer, the 
university would try to do something about 
entertainment.” 

Jim Pickens, director of the university 
centers, said the Downing Center was al- 
most empty after dinner on the week nights. 
“The Center was usually empty by 7 p.m. 
each night,” he said. It was open from 7 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. 

Pickens also said one weekly movie was 
shown Tuesday through Friday with an 
average attendance of 85. ‘The movies were 
not profitable moneywise but were a good 


service to students,” he said. 

The Garrett Center was open from 8 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. daily, but food services were 
open in the Downing Center until 7 p.m. 
Pickens said he foresees no increase in 
hours of operation next summer because 
there is ‘‘no need.” 

“| think the main reason for campus 
inactivity is that students come to summer 
school mainly for academic purposes, and 
not to party,” said Steve Poyser, a graduate 
student from Louisville. 

Poyser also voiced a complaint shared by 
fellow graduate students about the short 
library hours. ‘Graduates spend the majority 
of their time working in the library,” Poyser 
said, ‘‘and it’s awfully hard to get anything 
done when it closes so early. You might as 
well forget about doing any work on the 
weekends,” he added, “because the library 
doesn’t stay open hardly at all then.” 

A spokesman for the library staff reported 
that summer school hours were 6 p.m. to 
10 p.m. on Sunday, 7:45 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday, 7:45 a.m. to 4 
p.m. on Friday and 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. on 
Saturday. 

A more favorable aspect of the summer 
session was having every Wednesday free. 
“It's like having two weekends every week,” 
said Debbie Harvey, a freshman from 
Glasgow. Gary Louden, of Owensboro added, 
“It helps break up the monotony.” Louden 
was one of the many seniors who attended 
summer school in order to graduate in 
August. ‘I really enjoy summer school,” he 
said. “The people are special, classes are 
a lot smaller and you get to know your 
classmates and teachers really well.” 

Western faculty members also showed a 
favorable attitude toward their smaller 
classes. “The classes are much more in- 


formal, and although the pace is faster in 
the summer, | think the students enjoy 
their classes,” said Dr. James Calloway, a 
history professor. 

Jim Highland, a mass communications 
teacher, said he enjoyed summer school be- 
cause there is a more relaxed atmosphere. 
“A more serious type of student can be 
found,” he said. 

Music teacher Ohm Pauli called summer 
school a ““morning-oriented” program. “Stu- 
dents and faculty tend to work hard in the_ 
morning and coast along in the afternoon,” 
he said. Pauli also said he enjoyed the relax- 
ed atmosphere of the classes. 

Sometimes the pace could be overwhelm- 
ing and many students admitted having dif- 
ficulty keeping up with their assignments, 
especially those who worked part-time at 
Western. 

According to officials in the financial aid 
office, 700 students were employed either 
part-time or full-time with the university 
during the summer. For Miss Harvey, com- 
bining work with nine hours of classes was 
difficult at times, especially with courses 
such as chemistry, geography and English 
literature. 

Elizabeth Riggle, a senior from Payneville, 
said she enjoyed working in the computer 
center since it allowed her to gain experience 
in her major field or work. Taking only one 
class, Miss Riggle said she had no trouble 
combining work and classes. 

Whatever the reasons for attending sum- 
mer school — working on a master’s, 
earning a few more academic hours, avoiding 
an uneventful summer at home or working 
part-time for some extra cash — students 
could be assured of a lethargic atmosphere 
enveloping the campus. Some call it those 
lazy days of summer. @ 
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Housing 


For Western students a stacked deck 
and a full house were parts of 


assmate on the phone 


‘problem for a sociology 
% is joined by Pam Satter- 
F Hall's second floor win- 


they could watch the 


tside the student center. 


The back entrance of a residence on 
Chestnut Street occupied by Jay Weth- 
ington and Bobby Betler illustrates the 
upkeep problems off-campus housing 
can bring. The steps were recently in- 
stalled as a landlord improvement, ac- 
cording to the residents. 


Traditional Thanksgiving foods were 
concocted by residents of the third floor 
in McCormack Hall as 30 people cele- 
brated the holiday on Nov. 24 with a 
pot-luck dinner. Nancy Kesselring said 
she traditionally prepares sweet potatoes 
for the meal in the dormitory kitchen. 


he students began arriving in droves and they kept coming 
and coming... 

The dormitories filled quickly. Two individuals were assigned 
to a room. “No private rooms available” became a repeated 
phrase. A new dormitory had to be opened. Students were 
indignant all because of a new rule — something called ‘‘man- 
datory housing.” 

Western's campus became a sea of people involved in a com- 
mon college experience known as the ‘housing game.” Like any 
other game this one had its own set of rules. 

Rule number one stated simply all freshmen and sophomores 
must live in residence halls. If you play your cards right, you just 
might get a “full house.’ Western did. 

A few students thought it was a good ruling for freshmen but 
protested that the sophomores are getting a “bum deal.” ‘I 
think everyone should live in a dorm at least one year,” said 
Jackie Downing, a sophomore from Allensville. ‘Dorm life is a 
neat experience and students need that experience, but two years 
is asking more than a lot of students want to put forth,” she said. 

An important day in the lives of freshmen women was Oct. 31. 
That was the day the curfew ended. In compliance with federal 
Title IX guidelines, which state that institutions receiving federal 
aid, such as Western, *’. . . shall not, on the basis of sex, apply 
different rules or regulations, impose different fees or require- 
ments or other different services or benefits relating to hous- 
ing ...', women were no longer required to obtain parental con- 
sent for self-regulated hours. 

But what about dormitory life itself? Martha Owen, a senior 
from Hardinsburg, would have nothing to do with it. “I lived in a 
dorm one summer and couldn't stand it,” she said. ‘It was like 
living in a hotel.” Miss Owen said she disliked dormitory life so 
much she drove 140 miles to school and back home daily. 

Ronald Barger, a senior from Guston, said he didn’t mind the 
dormitory. “It’s here where my classes are,” he said. “I don't 
want to bother with an apartment. | can’t afford one,” he said. 

For those who outgrew rule number one or who chose to dis- 
regard it, another option was available. Rule number two states: 
if a student is a junior or senior, of if he can bypass the mandatory 
housing rule, he may live in an apartment. 

The quality of apartments ranged from less than desirable to 
decent dwellings. Scott Johnston, a senior from Louisville, has 
lived in his share of both types. “By the time | graduate I'll 
probably have lived in ten different places,” he said. ‘I’m tired of 
moving.” 

Finding a place to live may become even more complicated if 
the College Inn, a privately owned student residence hall at 1149 
College St., is converted into a home for the elderly. A Memphis, 
Tenn. firm is negotiating for purchase of the College Inn with the 
intent of converting the complex into a low-income project for the 
elderly. No major decisions were made during the current aca- 
demic year, however. 

The major problem met by students wanting an apartment was 
the cost. Unless students had two or four roommates to share the 
rent, affording an apartment was almost impossible. 

Other students who needed a place to live were the married 
couples. They played the housing game, too, and lived by the 
“first come, first serve’’ rule. Western owns 39 units for married 
students, and they were all filled. Ninety-seven couples were put 
on a waiting list. 

Many couples applied early, and they still had to wait a long 
time. One family, Pam and Hearne Harralson, waited one and 
one-half years. Greg and Sherry Lewis waited one year. They 
said they like their home but feel improvements can be made. 
“We had to paint the inside ourselves. It was either that or let it 
look terrible,’ the Lewis’ said. 

The housing game had its share of winners and losers during 
the year. The university was a winner. It increased its housing 
budget. Freshmen and sophomores who disliked dormitory life 
were losers. They: had to obey the “mandatory housing” rule. 
Apartment dwellers were both winners and losers — winners if 
they found a cheap apartment, losers if the apartment was a ‘rat 
hole.’ Married students were winners if they applied early and they 
were losers if they were placed 97th on a waiting list. But it is 
often said it doesn’t matter whether you win or lose, it’s how you 
play the game. @ 


A sign posted at Bogle Trailer Park on 
Russellville Road indicates one of the rules 
for residents — no car washing. A spokes- 
man for the park estimated that 50 per cent 
of rental trailers are occupied by students. 
The trailers run about $225 per person for a 
two-bedroom trailer for one semester 


Utilizing a Honeywell Pentax Spotmatic 
F 35 millimeter camera with a 135 milli- 
meter telephoto lens, Steve Benson shot 
this self-portrait in his Barnes-Campbell 
dormitory room. Benson said photography 
is a hobby and he was preparing this picture 
on dormitory life for a personal portfolio 
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Sharon O'Hara stuck her head out the 
door of her Central Hall dormitory room, 
listened to the shrieks and giggles coming 
from the opposite end of the hall and con- 
templated going to tell the offenders to shut 
up for the third time that night. 

Meanwhile, across campus, Cindy Reinert 

as facing a similar problem at Bates- p 2 
nannies noe e onace dormitory. She Discarded washrags litter the bathroom 
knocked on a door down from her own, and memories of last night’s water fight 


from which an unpleasant ordor was seeping, linger in the mind of the resident 
but there was no response. 


“I! know that girl is smoking marijuana assistant. Although he feels reluctant 
because we can smell it coming from her to reprimand friends in the dormitory, 


room pretty often,” she told her dorm di- : 2 - Z A 
rector the next day. ‘I’ve tried and tried university policy still prevails. In 


but I just can’t catch her at it.” reality, the resident assistant is... 

At Hugh Poland Hall for men, Carroll 
Wadlington, a senior resident assistant, was 
working behind the lobby desk when he 
glanced up in time to see a girl glide 
quickly past him and into the stairwell. 

Luckily he was able to catch her quickly 
before she reached her destination. 

Robert ‘Bo’ Greene at Douglas Keen Hall 
came in from a meeting and found stereos 
blaring on one end of his wing. 

He asked the music lovers to quiet down 
a bit, and soon the floor was reasonably 
quiet. 

These four people, as resident assistants 
(R.A.s) in dormitories across campus, have 
the responsibility of enforcing rules set down 
by Western Kentucky University’s Office of 
Student Affairs, yet all will tell you they feel 
they are caught in the middle between uni- 
versity policy and the approval of their 
friends. 

“| try to handle things pretty much on my 
own, but it’s extra hard to jump on my 
friends,” said Miss Reinert, a senior from 
PeeWee Valley who has been an RA. for 
two years. 

“The girl who is smoking (marijuana) is 
something different because she is breaking 
the law,” she said. “For something like that 
| have to go to the dorm director.” 

Wadlington, who is a junior from Eddy- 
ville and a senior R.A., which means he 
doesn't actually supervise a floor, said they 
use a system in the men’s dormitories 
called the instant report. 

“It's kind of a crutch or an easy way out 
because you don’t have to go to the guy 
yourself if he’s made an offense,’ Wadlington 
said. The complaint is filed directly with the 
dorm director. 

All The R.A.s said noise is the major 
problem with which they have to cope. 

“The rule says they have to be quiet at 7 
p.m. but | give them a break,’” Wadlington 
said. ‘| start enforcing quiet hours at 10 
p.m.” 

Miss O'Hara, a junior from Owensboro, 
said she thought a lot of her problem with 
noise stems from the fact that she has only 
been an R.A. for a year and she was friends 
with most of the residents before she be- 
came their R.A. “Now they just don’t seem to 
have any respect for me as their counselor,” 
she said. 

Another problem for the R.A.s is being 
required to enforce rules they do not neces- 
sarily agree with. 

Greene, a sophomore from Morganfield, 
said if it were left up to him he would take 
away the rule that says a resident cannot 
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Clockwise: 
Sharon O'Hara .. . Central Hall 
Cindy Reinert . . . Bates-Runner 
Carroll Wadlington . Hugh Poland 
Robert “Bo” Greene . . Keen Hall 
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have female visitors in the dorm. “I think col- 
lege students are adult enough to be respon- 
sible for their own actions,” Greene said. 
“Butsince it’s ajob | have to follow the rules.” 

Miss Reinert said she does not agree with 
the rule against drinking in the rooms, even 
though she realizes it is a state law and not 
just a university policy. ‘My parents instilled 
in me as | grew up that it is much better to 
drink in the privacy of my own home instead 
of being out on the highways somewhere,” 
she said. “And what is the dorm now be- 
sides my home?” 

The R.A.s said they felt they are under- 
paid for the amount of work they have to do. 
“We get paid $1.70 per hour for the hours 
we work the desk, but we're on call 24 hours 
per day,’ Waddlington said. ‘‘Ideally we 
should be paid two dollars per hour.” 

Miss Reinert said she was under the 
impression that private rooms would be 
available to R.A.s as sort of a fringe benefit, 
but the overcrowding of the dorms this year 
has made it impractical. 

Greene said he also thinks the private 
room is almost a necessity. “When in a 
private room you can counsel a person 
easier if he has a problem,” he said. “If an 
R.A. has a roommate you have to take into 
consideration it’s partly his room, too, and 
you don’t always have the liberty to talk to 
people.” 

The R.A.s insisted, however, all the things 
that happen to them are not bad, and they 
wanted to tell about some of the rewards of 
being an R.A. 

Miss Reinert said it was rewarding to her 
to be in a leadership capacity. “| was in- 
volved in a lot of things in high school, 
and being an R.A. is bringing back a part of 
my leadership capabilities that were missing 
my freshman year in college,” she said. 

“There was a freshman girl on my floor 
who was the only freshman among juniors 
and seniors and she was lonely,’ Miss 
O'Hara said. “She would just look out the 
window all the time, and she would avoid 
me like | was some sort of an ogre or 
something.” 

She said she made an attempt to draw the 
girl out one night during an open house, 
and the girl opened up, talked about herself 
and seemed much more happy and relaxed. 

“That was a reward — getting that girl to 
feel like a part of something,” Miss O'Hara 
said. “It just thrilled me to death.” 

Other rewards were not as complex. They 
mentioned favorably the pay for the job, 
which is approximately $80 per month, even 
though they said they are underpaid, the 
involvement with the dorm they might other- 
wise miss, and getting to meet many people 
both in the dorm and from other dorms. They 
said they attend periodical workshops for 
R.A.s on campus. 

Asked if they will consider taking the 
job again next year when the time comes to 
decide, all the R.A.s responded favorably. 

Greene said, “I'll say yes because | like 
the money, | like to be in charge of people 
and | like to have some authority. The only 
bad thing is that it cuts free time,” he said. 

Wadlington at first said he would probably 
be back, then he said, ‘| know | will be. The 
bad thing is a lot of residents don't realize 
you're a human, too,” he said. “You have to 
live up to a lot of expectation.” ry 
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Studying computer science with ‘The Three Stooges’ as background from Madisonville. Keeping King company is Ned Johnson, a friend 
is no problem for Wayne King, a junior office administration major of King’s since their freshman year. King has no roommate 
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\ccording to Regent Dr. W.R. McCormack, 
dormitory living was supposed to put the 
udent “into the swing of things.” Opinions 
vary sharply from student to student as to 
what dormitory living actually is. 


Although she considers studying in the dormitory 
a hindrance because it gets too noisy, Becky 
Griffith, a senior secretarial major from 
Louisville, gets in a portion of her 18-21 hours 

of weekly study in her East Hall room 


Preparing for a regular trip home to Henderson, 
Mike Mulligan, freshman mass communications 
major, packs his clothes. Mulligan, who lives 

in Barnes-Campbell Hall, said he goes home every 
three weeks because ‘most everybody else does.” 


Photos and story by Carl Krull 


total of 4,568 were in the “swing of 
things” this year. Most of the students 
tolerated the problems (mandatory housing, 
visitation and noise) for the conveniences. 
Charles Hardin, a sophomore from Lost 
Creek, criticized mandatory housing. “' 
think it’s ridiculous to require grown-ups 
to live on campus and then put restrictions 
on them like they're in elementary school,” 
he said. “I think the first year would be 


nice, but two years in a row is getting a 
little ridiculous.” 

Sheila Martin, a sophomore resident 
assistant from Cave City, said, “| don't 
think that freshmen should be made to 
live in dorms. ..some people are just not 
made for dorm life.’ Miss Martin added, 
“I'll probably live in this dorm till | 
graduate.” 

The existing visitation policy allows [es 
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each dormitory six open houses per semester 
during which resident assistants are required 
to monitor their floors. Students must 

sign visitors in at the residence hall 

desk and keep their doors open far enough 
for a person to pass through. 

Bill Jackson, a junior from Bowling 
Green, said he likes living in the dormitory 
but does not care for the visitation policy. 

“| think visitation’s a joke,’ Jackson 

said. ‘| believe my parents trust me 
enough... and | believe I’m mature enough 
to decide what goes on in my room.” 

Another student displeased with the 
visitation policy was Robert Riley, a 
freshman from Carrollton. He said, “The 
whole system is archaic; who wants to 
visit once a month? That's fine for your 
parents.’ Riley said he was also upset 
because when there is no open house a 
student with a girl friend has to go out and 
spend money. 

Quiet hours in the dormitories are from 
7 p.m. to 7 a.m. Sunday through Thursday, 
but many still complain about noise. 

“I'm looking for a place to study and 
you can't do it in the dorm,” said David 
Pollock, a transfer student from the 
University of Kentucky. Pollock added, 

“| was in here the other night and somebody 
threw some firecrackers right in 

front of the door; you hear ‘em all night 
outside the windows. You hear guys with 
their hot cars out here; they get up to about 
60 between these speed bumps... you 
listen to that all night.” 

There are good aspects of dormitory 
living, however. The rooms are cheap and 
the buildings are conveniently located 
for students. 

Mentioning another good aspect of 
dormitory life, Bill McGinley, a senior 
from Easton, Pa., said, ‘Dorm life is good 
because it makes you learn to get along 
with others.’’ McGinley is a resident 
assistant in one of the men’s halls. 

The majority of the approximately 40 
students interviewed see mandatory housing, 
restricted open house, and noise in the 
residence hall as problems that need to be 
dealt with. @ 
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A clutter of shoes, clothes, and magazines provides 
the study atmosphere for Dan Couden, an Owensboro 
freshman, in his Barnes-Campbell room. Couden’s 
roommate, Robert Brumley, said the two clean their 
room whenever they feel like it 


A Barnes-Campbell group sing-a-long is led by 
Norris Jackman, a sophomore from Cave City, 
(shirtless) and Eddie Pennington, a sophomore 
from Nortonville (with guitar). The group meets 
in Pennington’s room once a month to sing 
bluegrass and country music tunes 


Maintenance problems 
abound in dormitories, 
especially in the kitchen 
areas. This leaky faucet, 
which could not be shut 
off by hand, was found 
in Barnes-Campbell 


Vandalism, considered a 
problem in the dorms, is 

exhibited by a broken 
Exit sign in Poland Hall 


A different kind of 
bulletin board adorns 
Mike Biggs’ room in 
Barnes-Campbell. Biggs 
collected the items 
during a panty raid. 


A crime check becomes the subject of an East Hall 
resident assistant (RA) meeting in which dormitory 
director Linda Winstead explains the Department of 
Public Safety's engraver. A Christmas check-out 
was another topic of the dormitory’s nine R.A.'s. 


After a library study session, Sarah Routt, a 
sophomore from Evansville, Ind., and Doug Spisich, 
a junior from Mt. Washington, share a quiet moment 
outside East Hall, Miss Routt’s dormitory. 
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Cau it fun, a time filler, something to do 
or an outlet. Call it entertainment. Whether 
it be movies, books, television, records or 
songs, students are important consumers of 
the media surrounding them. 

This year, insanity, terror, sex and spoofs 
characterized the movies students saw. 

Based on life in an insane asylum, “One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest” swept the 
billing for the 48th annual Academy Award 
nominations. Jack Nicholson led the list of 
award hopefuls with his nomination as best 
actor for the film. 

The bicentennial was the basic theme for 
two movies. James Whitmore captured the 
dry wit of the late U.S. President Harry 
Truman in a convincing solo performance. 
For his role in “Give ‘Em Hell, Harry!,” 
Whitmore was also nominated for an 
Academy Award as best actor. 

The other bicentennial theme was found 
in “Barry Lyndon.” The film, starring Ryan 
O'Neal, captured the era of the American 
Revolutionary period with its rich display 
of costumes. 

The nostalgia craze that has been evi- 
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“1 just like it (Happy 
Days’) because of the 
nostalgia, happiness 
and laughter.” 


—Sherrelyn Presson 


dent in recent years also etched its way into 
the movies. Veteran actor George Burns and 
Walter Matthau teamed up to present a 
light-hearted sketch, “The Sunshine Boys.” 
For their performances in the movie, Burns 
and Matthau were nominated for best sup- 
porting actor and best actor, respectively. In 
true western style, hero John Wayne and 
Katherine Hepburn starred in “Rooster Cog- 
burn... and the Lady.” 

Disaster flicks were also popular this year. 
Jaws was not truly a disaster movie, but the 
suspenseful drama sent waves of “shark 
scare” rippling through the United States. 
Already grossing over $150 million in box 
office receipts, “Jaws” swept the country 
in quite an unusual fashion with “Jaws” 
merchandise. Movie-goers were also given 
a look at “the truth at last and what really 
happened” when the ‘Hindenburg’ was 


released as a movie. 
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The subject of comedy was not to be 
omitted this year from the movies. Last year’s 
“Young Frankenstein” had a direct parallel 
in the current movie “Old Dracula.” It starred 
David Niven in an out-of-character role as 
Dracula. 

Other movies with a touch of comedy 
proved entertaining. They included “Dog Day 
Afternoon”, starring Al Pacino and “The 
Return of the Pink Panther” starring Peter 
Sellers. 

Students were especially able to relate to 
a movie filmed less than 75 miles away, en- 
titled ‘‘Nashville.”” People also felt touched 
by the trauma. Olympic skier Jill Kinmont 
experienced in the stirring motion picture, 
“The Other Side of the Mountain.” 

There appeared to be a trend toward the 
production of movies by blacks about blacks 
that appealed to both black and white 
customers. Two prime examples were ‘‘Let’s 
Do It Again” starring Sidney Poitier, and 
“Mahogany” starring Diana Ross and Billy 
Dee Williams. ‘““Mahogany’s” success is al- 
ready visible as it has grossed more than 
$15 million at the box office since it was 
released. 

Two other big hits for ‘76 included 
“Tommy,” a rock-opera based movie star- 
ring Ann-Margret, and “3 Days of the 
Condor” starring Robert Redford and Faye 


Dunaway. 
Movies with sex plots included 
“Shampoo” with Warren Beatty, “Once 


Is Not Enough,” and “The Happy Hooker” 
starring Lynn Redgrave as famous call girl 
Xaviera Hollander. 

When students were asked by the 7a/is- 
man about what subjects they would like 
to see made into movies, many chose cur- 
rent books. Ken York said he would like to 
see Lord of the Rings, a part of The 
Hobbit made into a movie. A best-selling 
book this year, The Hobbit was written by 
J.R.R. Tolkien. 

Other popular books this year included 
Helter Skelter, the story of the Manson 
murders, and Curtain by the late Agatha 
Christie. 

According to local bookstore owners, 
there was a trend toward the do-it-yourself 
books and a swing away from the ecology 
books. ‘Ecology books have lost their fasci- 
nation,” one owner said. According to him, 
the big sellers are the home work kits and 
anything to do with weight watching. 

Rosemary Rogers proved her popularity 
as a writer this year with three best sellers. 
Two of these to stay high on the hit list were 
Sweet Savage Love and Dark Fires. 

When asked about their favorite reading 
material, students listed everything from 


Playboy to Time to Huckleberry Finn. Dreama 
Westbay said she especially liked Sou/ Sister 
Number One. ‘| couldn't put it down because 
| wanted to see what would happen next,” 
Miss Westbay said. 

The bicentennial was not left out of the 
literary sphere. John Jakes wrote a six part 
series on the nation’s history that was 
especially popular. The first four sequels 
included The Bastard, The Rebels, The 
Seekers and The Furies. The remaining two 
were to be released before July 4, 1976. 

James Michener’s Centennia/ was also 


“1 couldn't put it (the 
book) down because | 
wanted to see what 
would happen next.” 


—Dreama Westbay 
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popular in the bicentennial year. The book 
contained a lengthy history of the country. 

When not at the movies or reading a book, 
many students resorted to the ever-popular 
television viewing. 

Daytime game shows and soap operas 
continued to be favorites with the college 
crowd. Mike Biggs said he likes the “Match 
Game” because of the ‘cutdowns.” Kathy 


Majors said “$10,000 Pyramid’ was a 
favorite of hers. 
Television shows this year could be 


characterized by their quick entries and 
quicker exits. All major networks dropped 
shows early in the year in an effort to main- 
tain high audiences in the polls. 

Some of the shows eliminated were 
“Beacon Hill,” “That's My Mama,” “The 
Montefuscos” and ‘Kate McShane.” 

Mary Tyler Moore Productions initiated 
two new winners into the TV lineup this 
year, “Phyllis” and “Doc.” A spinoff of ‘The 
Mary Tyler Moore Show,” “Phyllis” starred 
Cloris Leachman as a liberated widow lead- 
ing a new life without her husband. 

Police shows were numerous. In addition 
to the already-existing ‘Police Woman,” 
“Joe Forrester,” “The Blue Knight” and 
“Starsky and Hutch” joined the TV lineup. 

Proving the trials and troubles of a 
teacher can be humorous, ‘Welcome Back, 
Kotter’ opened the doors of success for its 
ABC producers. 

“Kotter” was not the only person to 
suffer trials and troubles on the television 
screen. Sonny and Cher Bono provided a 
form of ‘daytime drama” with their breakup 
and Cher’s re-marriage shortly afterwards. 
The duo did manage to reconciliate long 
enough to stage a combined comedy show 
early in January ‘76. 

The bicentennial year of 1976 was also 
the year the ‘Six Million Dollar Man” was 
joined by ‘‘The Bionic Woman” to become 
what many termed “The Twelve Million 
Dollar Pair.’ 


Despite the increase of new shows on 
the screen, many students said they pre- 
ferred the older shows that were “tried and 
true”. 

“Happy Days,” a humorous look at life 
in the ‘50s, was a favorite for students Gloria 
Reynolds and Sherrelyn Pressen. “I just like 
it because of the nostalgia, happiness and 
laughter,’ Miss Presson said. 

While some students voiced a dislike 
for doctor-type shows, Vivian McGehee said 
she likes them, especially ‘Marcus 


“1 like ‘Convoy’ 
because my friend's 
father is a 


trucker. —John Strode 


Welby.” “It appeals to me because it is 
humanistic and a tear-jerker,”’ she said. 

A movie in 12 parts to catch on like 
“wildfire” with television viewers was ‘Rich 
Man, Poor Man” on Monday nights. Based 
on a best-selling book, the series centered 
around the struggles of a rich man and his 
poor brother. 

The definite “best seller’ list of television 
shows continued to include ‘The Jeffersons, ’ 
“All in the Family,” “Rhoda” and ‘Good 
Times.” 

When not watching television, students 
often turn to records, albums and tapes. 
For these consumers, 1975 was the year of 
the disco. Music that could be danced to 
was found everywhere. 

According to Chris Lane of WKYU, the 
campus radio station, students favored “Get 
Down Tonight’ by KC and the Sunshine 
Band and “Fame” by David Bowie. One 
of the hottest duos to come out on top 
during the year was the Captain and Tennile, 
a husband and wife team. The two cut the 
number one song of the year, ‘Love Will 
Keep Us Together.” 

Another long runner, according to WKYU, 
was “Miracles” by Jefferson Starship. Form- 
erly known as the Jefferson Airplane, the 
group turned out its best album in a decade 


with “Red Octopus.” 

Elton John again dominated the charts 
throughout the year. Known for his wide- 
angled goggles and his flashy clothes, the 
singer flooded the charts with “Grow Some 
Funk of Your Own,” “Someone Save My Life 
Tonight” and “Island Girl.” His album, “Elton 
John’s Greatest Hits’ was voted the top 
album of the year by one voting service. 

Several performers made comebacks. 
Neil Sedaka wrote “Love Will Keep Us 
Together” for the Captain and Tennile. 
Dating back to the ‘60s, the Bee Gees had 
three songs achieve popularity in 1976. The 
current hits for the group included ‘‘Jiv 
Talkin’,” “Nights on Broadway” and “Fanny, 
Be Tender With My Love.” 

Another comeback was made by Paul 
Simon and Art Garfunkel. ‘“My Little Town” 
was their first joint hit since breaking up in 
the early ‘70s. Simon also produced the 
album “Still Crazy After All These Years.” 
For this, he was named top male vocalist 
and his album top album of the year at the 
Grammy Awards. 

Barry Manilow, a former announcer for 
several McDonald’s commercials and a 
former worker for Bette Midler, also enjoyed 
success. In September and October, ‘Could 
It Be Magic” was on the chart’s top list. It 
was followed by “! Write The Song” from 
November to January. 

The word “love” has always been used in 
different contests. It was used in at least four 
different songs this year with ‘Play on Love,” 
“Love Roller Coaster,” “Love to Love Ya, 
Baby” and “50 Ways to Leave a Lover.” 

“Convoy” was another record that created 
an unusual number of like and dislikes. John 
Strode said he liked it because his friend's 
father is a trucker, but Daniel Rogers said he 
does not like it. “Il Like ‘Fly Away’ by John 
Denver,” Rogers said. 

Another student, Gina Long, said she likes 
“Captured Angel” by Dan Fogelburg. When 
asked what song she does not like, ‘“That’s 
The Way | Like It’ was her answer. @ 


Students Pat Jackson and Bobbie Watkins wait 
outside the Downing Theatre for the showing of ‘’Corn- 


bread, Earl and Me.’ Miss Watkins said she really 
liked the movie. The couple has been dating four years. 
Jackson is on a committee to select movies. 


Working at Headquarters Music & Boutique gives 
Steve Phillips a chance to hear a variety of music rang- 
ing from country to hard rock. Phillips, who buys an 
average of two to three records a week, said he especial- 
ly liked a recent purchase from Country Joe McDonald. 


Books written by Isaac Asimov and Robert Krime- 
line usually interest Bowling Green junior Jim Netts. 
Averaging one book every two weeks, Netts said he 
also enjoys a series of books written by author Robert 
E. Howard. His favorite books are science fiction. 
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Enjoying each other's company at the Elk’s Club are 
freshman Jimmy Woods and sophomore Mona Thomas 
Miss Thomas. who goes to the club every other week, 
said the facility 1s usually rented out to black groups 


i \ who charge admission 


| Brass Rail 
Stables 
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“Music City-U.S.A.,” or what is commonly termed 
Nashville, attracts many Western students for entertain- 
ment and shopping. Printer’s Alley is occasionally fre- 
quented by some students wishing to drink and goggle 
at “exotic shows.” 


Fast-action games highlight the activities which can be 
found in the Caribou Lounge’s game room. Foosball 
costs participants a quarter to play. The object of the 
soccer-style game is to lax an opponent's defense for the 
most points. Other games in the room include air hockey, 
bumper pool and backgammon. 


Kraig Richardson, one of the managers of Caribou, said 
his brother is responsible for booking groups. One of 
these was Tennessee Pullybone in late January. 


Photos by Bruce Edwards 


The Four Hilltoppers... “County Clubs” 
. Marble counters in Bowling Green 
drugstores ... Red sweaters with a block 
W in white . .. Pleated skirts, bobby socks 
and pony tails... White socks, crew cuts 
and black oxford shoes. 

Call them good memories, the ‘good 
‘ole days,” living in the past or nostalgia— 
alumni from years past (the ‘20s through 
’60s) can rekindle fond memories of school 
and free time. ss 

Free time and night life for Mrs. T. O. 
Hall, who attended Western through the 
years of 1922-1924, meant a walk down- 


- town to the picture show on a Friday or 


Saturday night. Mrs. Hall said there was a 
confectionery store where Woolworth’s is 
now located and the students would stop 
in afer the show. 

A 10 p.m. (or earlier) curfew was in ex- 
istence at that time for girls who lived in 
Potter Hall and dates could only be con- 
ducted on a Friday or Saturday night. 

Things were not drastically different for | 
Mrs. James Bryant when she attended 
Western in the late 1940s. While in school, 
Mrs. Bryant lived in Florence Schneider 
Hall (then Whitestone Hall) and said there 
was a 10:30 p.m. curfew every night ex- 
cept for Saturdays at 11:45 p.m. 

Mrs. Bryant added there were no dor- 
mitories for males—so the men lived off 
campus with no hours. She said, ““What 
we did for fun, like walking downtown to 
get a hamburger, doesn t sound very ex- 
citing now.’ 

Another student in the 1950s, Mrs. Dee 
Gibson, recalled how students went to 


.of the hill.’’ 4 


_ it has taken through the years, many ‘stu 


movies and ballgames for entertainment. 
She said because there was little access 
to a car, many students frequently walked. _ 
Two places she recalled as student “hang 
outs” included the Goal Post, located 
across the street from Cherry Hall and | 
restaurant which was located at the “fo 


Mrs. Mickey Carrico aid although, ther 
were really no night spots, some stude 
went to “Mac's” on the Barren River Roa 
It had a wukebox tables and chairs: and 
ample supply of soft drinks. ie 

_If the students did not Eongrenet 
Goal Post, most went to the Cedar House 
presently known as the. Faculty House. 
“We considered the Cedar House our stu- 
dent center,” ‘said N Carrico. 

Although Greek groups were not recog 
nized in the 1950s and in the early 196 
fraternities and sororities” had activit 
which were sources of. entertainm 
Mrs. Don Gerard said she and her husba 
went to parties hosted by his fraterni ty 

For entertainment, students. : 
1960s would also drive around ont 
pass or would attend a movie. at on 
two movie houses downtown mae 

While entertainment varies in the 


dents can still find enough to do on cam 
pus. Night life to a student may involv 
studying, watching television, engaging i 
recreation, going to a movie or eating out 
For Russell Matthews, a sophomor 
from Owensboro, movies, bowling, visi 
ing friends and watching TV ecupy m 
of his free time. oe By 
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For Larry Reaves, a freshman from 
Louisville, night life includes going to the 
Bowling Green Mall for a current movie. 
Reaves estimated he went twice a week to 
the movies. Besides watching the cinema 
flicks, the freshman said he enjoys playing 
pool and ping-pong on the fourth floor of 
the Downing Center. 

Entertainment for student Yvonne 
Robey means watching TV or going to the 
Downing Center. The Franklin native said 
she usually parties once a week and on 
the weekend goes to the “Elk’s Club” or 

_the ‘Cellar’ (located in the bottom of 
~ West Hall). ° 

For other students, night life may be 
_ found in “Music City U.S.A.—Nashville.” 
_ Hosting several universities, Nashville is 
full of college-type bars, and home of 
famous Printer’s Alley. While the Kentucky 
legal drinking age is 21, it is 18 in Tennes- 
see. “ 

Tim Thomas’ entertainment in Bowling 
Green is usually limited to the Downing 
Center's fourth floor. Thomas said he does 
not go to bars in Bowling Green but goes 
to Nashville, Tenn. 

“My roommate (Ernest Tubb Jr.) is 
pretty well known in Nashville so we often 
go to Printer’s Alley,”’ said Thomas. 

Some students, while they may occa- 
sionally travel, find entertainment in some 
Bowling Green establishments. 

Sara Steele, a freshman from LaGrange, 
said she occasionally goes to ball games 
and goes out to eat. Carmen’s and Mr. 
D’s are her favorite places and she said 
she usually goes to them two or three 
times a week. 

Commenting on the night life available 
in Bowling Green, Miss Steele said, 
“‘Bowling Green is okay because I’m from 
LaGrange and there’s nothing there. 

A junior mass communications major, 
Patti Hodges likes the Parakeet, Ye Ole 
Hydrant and the Caribou. Miss Hodges 
said she and’‘some of her friends have a 
“party line’ in the dorm in which she lives. 
Defining this, she said everybody finds out 
when and where a party is for a particular 
night and a type of messenger service is 
provided. , 

’ Senior Ruthie Hays said she usually at- 
tends mixers her sorority has with frater- 
nities or goes to parties of friends she 
knows for entertainment. The Tompkins- 
ville native said her favorite place in 
Bowling Green is the Parakeet. 

Night life for a married couple is some- 
what more reserved. Paula and Bill Cle- 
mons, both Western students, go to the 
movies, bowling or out to eat for entertain- 
ment. Mrs. Clemons estimated she and 
her husband spend a total of $25 per week 
together for entertainment. “Il used to go 
to parties in Bowling Green a lot more be- 
fore | got married,” said Mrs. Clemons. 


Clad in the most popular attire for students—jeans, a 
couple embraces at a private party held inlate January. 
Local liquor store owners agreed that beer and wine 
are the leading favorites of those students who drink. 


Pool sharks usually come to the Downing Center 
from 7:30-10 p.m. each weeknight and on weekends, 
according to billiards attendant Scott Campbell. 


Keeping up the interest in basketball that he had 
while playing in high school, Mickey Walrond 
watches a Western game with Beverly Cox, a friend 
from his home in Lafavette. Tenn. 


Campbell said ‘eight ball and nine ball’ are the two 
favorite types played. Sophomore Debi McCrary lines 
up a shot while Mike Davenport offers some advice. 
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While the students vary in their opinions 
of “night life’’ and entertainment, man- 
agers of local restaurants, lounges and 
liquor stores have noticed a change in the 
students themselves. Kraig Richardson, 
one of the managers of the Caribou, said 
years change the personality and the 
partying characteristics of the Western 
students. He said, ‘‘The students do not 
get into the same things year after year. 
What might be big one year is a bust the 
next.” 

A former Western student, Richardson 
said Thursday night used to be the “‘hot’’ 
night for partying. He said Wednesday is 
now as popular as Thursday because of 
the midweek “‘ladies night.” 

The part-owner (he owns the lounge 
with his two brothers and first cousin) said 
Friday night has always been a good night 
for his business. He also said the ‘beer 


Spades is a card game in which one tries to get as 
many tricks as possible without getting caught with 
any spades. Mary Collins must be pretty good as she 
said she usually wins. She plays mostly on weekends. 


blasts” held at several places in Bowling 
Green on Thursday night are still very 
popular. 

Joan Summer, the assistant manager 
for Irelands, estimated the restaurant’s 
student trade between 50 and 75 per cent 
of its regular business. She said she and 
the manager hire their own entertainment 
yat the present. 

Estimating his restaurant as having 90 
per cent student trade was Chuck Spivey, 
the manager of Mr. D's. Hiring 32 students 
for part-time work, Spivey said his busi- 
ness is split between deliveries and walk- 
in trade. 


Entertainment was started at Mr. D’s 
recently and is usually supplied by a 
guitarist/singer. Spivey said he did: not 
plan to hire professionally. ‘The enter- 
tainers, mostly college students, are a 
good drawing card.” 

According to its owner and operator, 
Jay Matthews? Ye Ole Hydrant draws “‘all 
types of students’. The bar changed 
management in the fall of 1975. 

Matthews estimated his business to 
have 50 to 60 per cent student trade and 
said the figure may be higher. The former 
Western student said the Hydrant tried to 
bring in a variety of bands—some hard 
rock, others blues and some country rock. 

Other places frequented by college stu- 
dents include Carmen's and Tom's Pizza 
Parlor (especially crowded on its Thursday 


night “beer blasts’). Carmen’s offers din- - 


ner entertainment in the form of guitarists/ 

singers. 
A new place which opened in the fall of 

1975 was the nostalgia-rich Parakeet. One 


of the owners of the Parakeet, Tommy — 


Smith, said he and co-owner Roy Deemer 
had thought about opening a new place for 
some time and finally took the plunge last 
year. 

Since Jan. 1, the eating establishment 


has offered a guitarist (from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m.) Smith said was geared toward col- — 


lege students. 
Other places which may deal 
Western students when party times roll 


around are the liquor stores. Two local i 


liquor store owners said they would esti- 


mate students make up 30 per cent of | 
their regular trade. Agreeing that their 
stores probably have a greater student 
trade than others, both owners said beer. 
and wine seem to be the favorites of those | 


college students who drink. 

One of the store owners said he has no- 
ticed a change in students in that students 
today are a “little more studious’ than 
they once were. The store owner said stu- 
dents, in his opinion, now drink more on a 
sociable level than the “get drunk’’ level. 

Both owners agreed that the fraternities 
provide ‘a good revenue for the stores— 
especially through the purchases of kegs 
of beer. The price of a single keg includes 
a $29 deposit for the keg and pump, with 
the cost of the beer extra. 

And so goes the entertainment cycle. 

It is ironic that while things have 
changed, many things have stayed the 
same. The memories may be different, but 
today’s generation will look back in future. 
years and say—’’Can you believe. how the 
kids spend their free time now? In my day 
it was so different.” 

Nostalgia for former. Westerners—the 
Four Hilltoppers, “County Clubs,” Goal 
Post, “Dick Clark's Caravan of Stars’—is 
now just a memory. And for students of 
today—denim clothes, beer blasts, the Cel- 
lar, free hours for coeds, the “bump.” 
“Jaws,” and Elton John will be memories , 
of tomorrow. @ 
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Night Life 


With back-to-back heritage themes, a close game and a 
punchless pep rally, Westerners greeted Homecoming with... 


The Return of the Red 


Although fullback Arnold Snardon (33) carried 
the ball only five times, this run of nine yards up 
the middle set up the winning touchdown 
against Morehead. On the next play, Jimmy 
Woods scored on a 22 yard romp, giving 
Western a come-from-behind 14-10 win. 


(white and blue) 


American history came compacted 
in a week-long package when the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, the Liberty Bell and the 
Eagles (of Morehead) came to town in 
early November. 

Westerners welcomed back alumni 


and friends in a tradition which in it- 


self could be found in the theme for the 
1975-76 Homecoming, “America’s 
Heritage.” Z 

But if students were already slightly 
bored with the bombardment of 
America’s heritage, Doug Kershaw, 
sponsored by Associated Student 
Government (ASG), brought the stu- 
dents closer to today with some hand 
clappin’ and foot stompin’ entertain- 
ment on Thursday. 

Dormitories started their festivities 
earlier. Central Hall entertained re- 
sidents and guests with a song fest on 
Wednesday night of Homecoming 
week. Residents also constructed a 
papier mache Statue of Liberty and the 
model earned the Red Towel Award in 
the house decorating competition. 

Another winner in the competition 
was McClean Hall with a gigantic bi- 


In a pensive mood just after being crowned 
Homecoming Queen, Brenda Smiley, a Vanzant 
sophomore, sits in the packed stadium to watch 
the game with escort Chuck Brewington. 


The pep rally and bonfire was sparsely attended 
by students, but Paul Arnold and Lynn Webb, 
both from Louisville, came to the Friday night 
event sponsored by Veterans on Campus. 


Much like the hopes of the Topper football 
team in the quest for a win over Morehead, 
a thousand balloons soar into the air after being 
released during pre-game ceremonies. 


centennial birthday cake. Eight Ameri- 
can scenes were painted and applied 
to the cake. 

Other activities included the build- 
ing of an ‘Abe Lincoln Log Cabin” in 
North Hall; a “Roaring Twenties” 
variety show and root beer drinking 
contest at Rodes-Harlin Hall, and 
South Hall’s old western tavern. 

In the Greek division of house 
decorating, Sigma Nu, Sigma _ Phi 
Epsilon and Lambda Chi Alpha cap- 


_ tured top awards. 


On Friday night, “dry” comedian 
Pat Paulsen entertained a Diddle 
Arena crowd at a free show sponsored 
by ASG. Paulsen, presenting “A 
Lecture in Humor,” traced the history 
of humor from prehistoric time to 
the present. 

Four floats earned major awards in 
the parade competition. The Industrial 
Education and Technology Club, a 
perennial winner, won the Regent's 
Award for the best all-around float 
with the ‘‘Topper’s Tea Party.” 

The President's Award was cap- 
tured by Pearce-Ford Tower and 
Rodes-Harlin Hall. Bemis Lawrence, 
Barnes-Campbell and Hugh Poland 
Halls combined their efforts to win the 
Red Towel Award for the best use of 
color. A float built by Sigma Kappa 
Sorority and the Art Guild won the 
Alumni Award for best construction.{@ 
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‘ Homecoming 


Back to the scene 
of the crime 


A quarter-century has passed _ since 
Mickey Carrico had half of West Hall’s stu- 
dents dressed and ready for classes at 3 a.m. 
As a mischievious prank, she had sneaked 
out of her room and rung the morning bell in 
the middle of the night. 

Twenty-five years later she, along with 
her husband, re-visited the scene of the 
crime during Western Kentucky University’s 
50th Homecoming celebration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carrico, both graduates of 
Western, have made special effort to return 
to campus every year to join in Western's 
Homecoming festivities, and spoke about 
changes that have occurred since _ their 
college days during Homecoming weekend. 

Besides the prominent construction face- 
lift Western has received, the regulations 
and policies regarding dormitories and cam- 
pus life have acquired a new look. 

“Western needed to change with the 
times. Some alumni or members of our 
generation may tend to look down on the 
changes brought on by this generation, but 
they forget that our alumni probably did the 
same with us,” said Carrico. 

Many of the changes are due to the 
changing lifestyles, said Mrs. Carrico. She 
said regulations when she attended Western 
required women to be in by 9:30 p.m. The 
student could choose one night a week to 
stay out until 10:30 p.m. 

“The curfews were just accepted as part 
of dormitory life. We really didn’t think of it 
as being any other way,” said Mrs. Carrico. 

Carrico never experienced the regulatory 
life of dormitories for, at that time, Western 
only had dormitories for women. The men 
had to rely on finding apartments or 
families to live with. 

He could still recall times when the dorm 
hours became a hassle, however. 

“When you're out having fun, it’s hard 
to watch the clock to be sure you get your 
date in on time,” he said. 

Entertainment was not as plentiful and 
varied on Western's campus in 1950 as it 
is today, yet the students always found 
something to do, said Mrs. Carrico. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Carrico were and still 
are sports fans. They remember cheering 
on quarterback Jimmy Feix, who is now 
Western's head football coach, and basket- 
ball player Johnny Oldham, who was once 
Western's basketball coach and is presently 
athletic director. 

Although some contemporary night spots 
didn't exist in 1950, there were equivalents. 
Students went to “Mac's”, located on Barren 
River Road where a couple named Mac- 
Farland sold soft drinks to the students. 

During the winter months when the 
weather cooperated, sledding down College 
Street became a favorite pastime. 

“College Street was roped off several 
times during the winter months so students 


Western graduate Mickey Carrico donned her sun- 
glasses and cheered the Toppers to a 14-10 victory. 
From Lebanon, Ky., she and her husband have made a 
special effort to return every year since 1950. 


would grab their sleds and head for the hill,”’ 
said Mrs. Carrico. ‘It was not unusual to see 
students riding straight-back chairs. As a 
matter of fact, they'd use anything that 
would improvise as a sled.” 

Western had no student center in 1950. 
All the students were on meal plans and ate 
in the cafeteria located in the basement of 
Potter Hall. 

“Sometimes we would go over to the 
Goal Post, a small place across from Cherry 
Hall that served sandwiches and drinks. It 
became the place to go between classes,” 
Mrs. Carrico said. 

The fraternities and _ sororities were 
another source of extra-curricular activities. 
There were two fraternities and two sorori- 
ties in 1950, but none were recognized by 
the administration. 

She noted another prominent change on 
the college campus since 1950 — more 
interest in fashions. Black taffeta skirts 
worn with white blouses for the women, and 
front-pleated trousers with corduroy jackets 
for the men were the favorite campus appar- 
el. There was not as much individuality dis- 
played as there is on today’s college 
campuses, Mrs. Carrico said. 

“We always dressed up for class and 
dates, and girls had to wear skirts to class,” 
she said. “However, on weekends we'd 
wear our jeans — always rolled up to the 
knee — with either Dad’s or our brother's 
classic white shirt. We always wore the 
shirt hanging out because you just weren't 
with it if you tucked them in.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Carrico are now residing in 
Lebanon, Ky. where they are both employed 
in educational systems. Both agreed that 
the job market facing graduating seniors is 
less promising than the job market of 1950. 

Carrico noted that in 1950 fewer people 
were attaining college degrees and those 
with degrees had an advantage in the job 
market. 

“There were just more jobs available 
then. Now, to have an advantage in the job 
market, you almost need a master’s degree,” 
he said. “Even that can work against you, 
because you are too qualified.” 
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In pre-game ceremonies, Brenda Smiley leaves 
the field with her escort, Chuck Brewington. The 
Queen is saluted by Western’s Scabbard and 
Blade organization, who wear colonial uniforms. 


Injuries in the Eastern game resulted in re- 
served sideline seats for Ray Henderson, Larry 
Deweese and Bill Smith. The three were released 
from the hospital the day before Homecoming. 


Spectators along the parade route 
gradually drifted into Smith Stadium 
for Western’s annual confrontation 
with Morehead. From the start of the 
game, the Western team appeared 
“flat” but rallied to defeat hapless More- 
head by a score of 14-10. The spark 
for the victory was provided via a 
public address announcement that 
OVC league-leader Eastern was being 
defeated by Murray. 

In pre-game ceremonies, Brenda 
Smiley, a sophomore from Vanzant, 
was crowned 1975-76 Homecoming 
Queen. Miss Smiley was sponsored 
by Bemis Lawrence, Barnes-Campbell 
and Hugh Poland Halls. This marked 
the first time since 1967 that a non- 
Greek candidate won the crown. 

Later that night a crowd of ap- 
proximately 6,300 filled Diddle 
Arena to hear country-rock artist 
Linda Ronstadt. The concert netted 
$4,300 profit for ASG. @ 


Former presidential candidate Pat Paulsen 
entertained in Diddle Arena on Friday night with 
a comedy routine entitled ‘A Lecture in Humor.” 
Paulsen began his professional career in 1947. 


Spectators lined Center Street to watch the 
Homecoming parade festivities. Along with floats 
built by campus organizations, the parade featur- 
ed area high schools who competed for awards. 


Commentary 

in the Associated Student Govern- 
(ASG) congress approved a budget of 
3 for entertainment, students had 
hopes of seeing such rock stars as J. 
Band, Santana, Fleetwood Mac, Todd 
en, K.C. and the Sunshine Band, the 
and Bachman-Turner Overdrive. 
e@ Eagles were immediately scratched 
of promotion costs. Todd Rundgren 
alled by the student affairs office 
-of “fear of crowd-control problems.” 
90d Mac cancelled out for a more 
le engagement in Miami and the re- 
r just seemed to fade out of the 


ng problems and conflicts dominat- 
ear on the concert scene. To avoid 
ility of having the “bad influence 
lers’ on campus, Dean of Student 
hharles Keown halted concert 
in Louisville and Nashville shortly 
e Loggins and Messina concert. 

("e you publicize a concert in 


ellow “Colorado” and “Faithless Love” to 
ock “You're no Good” and “‘Heat Wave,” 
jtadt captured her Diddle Arena audience. The 
1g concert was also a tremendous financial 
aking over $4,000 for ASG. 


Louisville or Nashville you attract the dedi- 
cated concert-goer. And you attract some 
of the problems | have had to deal with,” 
he said. 

The second reason Keown gave for his 
decision was that revenue from ticket sales 
did not cover the advertising costs in the 
respective cities. Keown said most of the 
people at concerts came from within a 10- 
mile radius and consequently, he limited out- 
side promotion to Glasgow and Russellville. 

Two concerts were offered at the begin- 
ning of the fall semester to welcome back 
students. Featured were Gove, Alex Harvey 
and Bottom and Company.: At this time, 


_ASG also sponsored LAMB, a duo specializ- 


ing in messianic music, a form of religious 
music. 

While several big names seemed to fade 
out, others were brought to campus. The first 
major concert of the year on Wednesday, 
Sept. 17, featured Kenny Loggins and Jim 
Messina. Although the duo gave an excel- 
lent performance, a lack of student support 
was evident and a major loss of $7,000 
resulted. 

The two opened their act in Diddle Arena 
with an acoustic medley and a collection ot 
love ballads from their “Full Sail’ and “Kenny 
Loggins with Jim Messina Sittin’ In” albums. 


i CONCERT 


According to an article in the College Heights 
Herald, the duo seemed to be overpowered 
by their own band members. Richard Greene 
plucked the violin, accompanied by Larry 
Sims on bass and vocals. A country medley 
including “Oh Lonesome Me” and “Movin’”’ 
was highlighted by the percussion work of 
Steve Forman. 

A majority of the songs presented by Log- 
gins and Messina came from their album ‘So 
Fine.” The biggest crowd reaction occurred 
when the duo performed an old ‘50s hit, 
“Splish Splash.’ At this time an array of 
dancing from that era could be seen on the 
floor of Diddle Arena. 

Despite the acoustics, the strong harmony 
of the duo penetrated the arena. The audi- 
ence was rather stoic, however, until the 
encore was performed. Many people in the 
audience then stood up on their seats to 
clap and stomp along to the performance 
of “Angry Eyes.” A second encore was 
scheduled by the group but was not called 
for by the audience. Cam 


Goose Creek Symphony's fiddler, Ellis Schwied, got a 
standing ovation for his superb construction of country 
favorites into a medley called ‘Fiddle Tune.’ Goose 
Creek’s country boogie was a sharp contrast to the 
Homecoming headliner, Linda Ronstadt. 
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Opening the major concert season was Kenny Log- 
gins and Jim Messina. While those attending the 
Sept. 17 performance said it was excellent, ASG_ 
lost approximately $7,000 due to poor attendance. 
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The crowd of 4,300 was also entertained 
that night by the Amazing Rhythm Aces. 
The group gave an excellent performance of 
country rock and jazz, including their hit 
“Third Rate Romance.” 

Rick Kelley, ASG activities vice-president, 
said the small crowd was the result of a 
lack of student body support. 

What seemed to be lacking in the Loggins 
and Messina concert was quickly made up 
in the Linda Ronstadt concert, however. 
Approximately 6,500 attended the concert 
on Saturday, Nov. 1. 

The Homecoming concert netted a profit 


Concerts 


of $4,300 for the ASG. Kelley and ASG 
President Steve Henry said the concert was 
one of the most successful in years. So suc- 
cessful, in fact, that it guaranteed another 
free concert (The Spinners and Wet Willie) 
on Jan. 30 for students. 

Miss Ronstadt’s voice rang out clear and 
melodious throughout Diddle Arena in her 
performance. She opened with “Colorado” 
from her “Don’t Cry Now” album and sang 
such country ballads as ‘‘Love Has No Pride,” 
“Willin’,” “Faithless Love” and ‘Desperado.’ 
In addition, she sang several of her country- 
rock songs, including ‘When Will | Be Loved.” 

Throughout the concert, Miss Ronstadt 
had various backdrops that blended with the 
particular album segment or song she was 
singing. For instance, when she sang selec- 
tions from her “Heart Like a Wheel” album, 


The sound of soul music could be heard outside Van 
Meter Auditorium on Dec. 10 as Natalie Cole, daughter 
of the late Nat King Cole, performed for over 300 people. 
Her hit, This Will Be,” proved to be a big favorite with 
the shouting crowd. She also sang hit songs “Honky 
Tonk Women” and “You Are the Sunshine of My Life.” 


the screen was decorated with big red hearts. 
Likewise, a huge red rose flashed on the 
screen when she burst out singing “Love Is 
a Rose.” 

At the start of the concert Miss Ronstadt 
appeared a bit “cold and aloof” to the audi- 
ence. This was quickly reversed, however, as 
she achieved rapport with them. When the 
hit “When Will | Be Loved” was sung, an un- 
planned and unstaged set of firecrackers 
popped off to further entertain the students. 

Andrew Gold, a backup group to Miss 
Ronstadt, was not well received at the be- 
ginning of the concert. Later in the show, 
however, the group played lead and _ har- 
monized with Miss Ronstadt. 

Prior to Miss Ronstadt’s performance, 
Goose Greek Symphony displayed a ver- 
satile set of country, jazz, rock and roll and 


Choreography and impersonations highlighted the 
Spinners concert on Jan. 30. The concert attracted 
7,500, making it the second straight major promotion 
of Associated Student Government to make money. 


On Sept. 11, ASG sponsored LAMB, a group specializ- 
ing in messianic (a form of religious) music. Held in Van 
Meter Auditorium, the concert was well attended, due 
perhaps to required attendance by many students with 
writing assignments for MC 272 classes. 


gospel music. The show presented by the 
group was a real crowd-pleaser. Two encores 
were performed. 

Musicwise, the week of Homecoming 
proved to be a good one for concert-goers. 
Country music fiddler Doug Kershaw gave 
such an outstanding performance on Thurs- 
day night preceding the Ronstadt concert 
that he received three encores. 

Said to be the master of Cajun music, 
Kershaw managed to relate to his audience 
by jumping into the crowd and encouraging 
Spectators to sing “Jambalaya.” At one point 
in the concert he landed in the lap of a star- 
tled and amused coed in the fourth row. (3 
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Kershaw concluded the concert with the 
ever-popular “Louisiana Man” and left the 
stage to the sounds of ‘more’ from the 
audience. 

Approximately 700 people attended the 
concert and clapped, stomped and shouted 
to Kershaw’s impressive pluck of the pedal 
steel string and his fancy fiddling. 

Shortly before the end of the fall semester, 
Western students were entertained by two 
other concerts. On Wednesday, Dec. 3, a 


Alex Harvey picks a dulcimer with a feather during his 
performance at the outdoor theatre of the Fine Arts 
Center. Harvey, Gove, and Bottom and Company offered 
free concerts for the students immediately following 
the beginning of the fall semester. 


The master of Cajun music, Doug Kershaw performed 
as part of Thursday night’s Homecoming activities. 
Kershaw’s third encore of “Louisiana Man’: kept the 
crowd on its feet asking for still more. 


sparse crowd attended the Oliver and Jerico 
Harp concert, a “freebie” to students. 

On Dec. 10, jazz vocalist Natalie Cole 
also performed in Van Meter to an estimated 
crowd of 325. Her repertoire included a vari- 
ety of songs such as “Killing Me Softly With 
His Song,” “Honky Tonk Women” and “You 
Are the Sunshine of My Life.’ Chart hit “This 
Will Be’’ was also presented by the late 
Nat King Cole’s daughter. 

Lingerings of the Dec. 2 ASG meeting 
were still noticeable during the spring semes- 
ter. At one meeting, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dent Affairs Ron Beck said, “Any program 
_ the university presents should have a certain 
degree of educational value, or it has no busi- 
ness being here.” One student replied, “Does 


basketball teach you to count by two?” 

Needless to say, some students became 
quite vocal and opinionated in regard to con- 
cert booking. Several letters opposing Beck’s 
statement were even sent to the Herald 
by students. 

* In order to remedy the dispute, ASG final- 
ly adopted the Student Activities Committee 
(SAC). Rick Kelley said the SAC was formed 
to bring more student opinion concerning the 
publicizing and booking of lecturers and en- 
tertainment acts. From a total of 63 appli- 
cants, 17 members were chosen by ASG to 
be on the committee. 

The SAC consisted of three categories: 
concert, lecture and publicity. Seven were 
appointed to the concert committee, with 


three alternates; five were appointed to the 
lecture committee, with two alternates, and 
five were appointed to the publicity com- 
mittee, with two alternates. 

The first concert the SAC helped to bring 
about was the Spinners and Wet Willie on 
Jan. 30. The ‘freebie’ seemed to be a con- 
cert for any type of music lover as the ver- 
satile Spinners did impressions of the Ink 
Spots, the Mills Brothers, Tom Jones, the 
Miracles and Elvis Presley. They also donned 
wigs to imitate the Supremes. 

To conclude the performance, the soul 
Stars presented a colorful spectacle with 
flashing, flickering strobe lights and a burst 
of exploding smoke. Clad in pink tuxedos 
and red shoes, the group returned to the 
stage after a regular performance to sing 
“Games People Play’ and “Mighty Love’ 
for encores. 

Wet Willie, a Southern rock group, had an 
unusually good performance and outdid it- 
self with “Lucy Was in Trouble.” At the end 
of the set, the group appeared to leave the 
audience satisfied with the hit, ‘Keep 
on Smilin’” 

Gospel group Andraé Crouch and the 
Disciples, a soul gospel group, performed in 
the Garrett Conference Center ballroom on 
Feb. 8. In addition, James Taylor was sched- 
uled to present a free concert in April. 

In a February meeting of the Board of 
Regents, a decrease in student power was 
insinuated by the format the appeals com- 
mittee was to follow. According to ASG 
President Steve Henry,the proposed concert- 
appeals committee set up by the regents was 
provided with ‘very little power.” 

In essence, Henry reported that the com- 
mittee would have only suggestive power to 
the vice-president for administrative affairs 
(Dr. John Minton). The purpose of the com- 
mittee was to provide an outlet for students 
regarding concert selection. 

Henry said in the Hera/d that the basic 
format of the committee would be as follows: 
“If the committee (concert) recommends a 
particular group, | will make the recommen- 
dation to student affairs. If student affairs 
doesn t approve of the selection, then we will 
take it to the proposed appeals committee.” 

As for the composition of the appeals 
board, it was to be comprised of the activities 
vice-president, a student appointed by the 
student regent, a representative from the 
student affairs office and a fourth member, 
possibly appointed by the faculty regent. 

As the saying goes, You can't please all 
the people all the time.” This statement 
certainly applied to ASG concert booking this 
year. Many letters stated disapproval of the 
various groups that were and were not al- 
lowed to perform on campus; many did not. 

Perhaps the whole year could be sum- 
marized in Rick Kelley's statement on the 
Loggins and Messina concert. He said, “| 
would always like to make money on the 
concerts, but if we don't make money the 
students are the ones who will lose.” @ 


Described by critics as an Allman Brothers Jr., Wet 
Willie came from obscurity to popularity overnight with 
the rock hit, “Keep on Smilin’... The group played the 
opening act of the Spinners concert held on Jan. 30, 
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Center Board 


It is 7:30 a.m. The Downing University 
Center (DUC) is empty except for a few 
early risers gulping a second cup of coffee as 
they review their notes before an 8 a.m. 
test. Given a little time, however, the DUC 
floors will be invaded as students seek an 
escape from the monotony of the classroom 
and the stuffiness of the dorm. 

The center is a buzz of activity through- 
out the day and into the night. It is now 
considered the “hub of the hill,” replacing 
Garrett Conference Center. Consequently, 
entertainment and recreation bring scores of 
students into the student center. 

A quick trip through the center will 
reveal that each floor of the four-story struc- 
ture is used to its maximum at various 
times of the day. 

Commenting on the recreational facilities 
and programs on the fourth floor, Bill Lamb, 
assistant director of the center, said, “This 
is the first year we've had mixed couples 
and women’s bowling leagues.” 

Independents, sororities, fraternities and 
faculty all have leagues at the center. "We 
tend to forget how many people we reach,” 
Lamb said. Over 420 students are involved in 
bowling leagues alone. 

In January, the student center offered 
tournaments in bowling, table tennis, foos- 
ball, billiards and chess. Twenty winners of 
the competition participated in the Region 5 
games of an intercollegiate tournament pro- 
gram at Knoxville, Tenn., in mid-February. 

A prime source of entertainment, especi- 
ally on weekends, is the center theater. 
David Gordon, a staff assistant, said 30,000 
more tickets were purchased in the fall sem- 
ester over last year. “It was one of the best 
semesters we've had,” he said. Gordon at- 
tributed the increase to a “pretty decent line- 
up of movies.” 

Feature movies were also shown as a part 
of the center's Halloween festivities. When 
activities were combined for the Homecom- 
ing and Halloween weekend, Lamb said he 
was worried about the success of the second 


annual program. Lamb’s worries were soon 
forgotten, however, as 4,000 people roamed 
through the center that night. “A total of 
500 went through the horror house and 
1,100 paid to go to the movies,” he said. 
“Spook” bowling, pumpkin carving and cos- 
tume competition were also popular activi- 
ties. 

Some students literally brought the kit- 
chen table to impress the judges in the cos- 
tume contest. Paul Nation, a senior govern- 
ment major, entered the competition dressed 
as a table. His head even protruded out upon 
a covered platter. The inventiveness for this 
helped Nation finish in first place. 

Commenting on the prize, Nation said, “| 
couldn't believe it when they announced I'd 
won. | got a Ray Harm print, a couple of 
movie tickets and an hour of pool, though, so 
| guess it was worth it,” he added. 

Another season festivity was also cele- 
brated shortly before the end of the fall 
semester. The Christmas season was again 
begun with the traditional “Hanging of the 
Green” on Dec. 3. It was co-sponsored by 
the Panhellenic and Interfraternity Councils, 
the Faculty Wives’ Club, the Ky. Music 
Teachers’ Association and the University 
Center Board (UCB). 

The day began with an arts and crafts 
exhibit. It was followed with interspersions 
of Christmas music. Late in the afternoon, 


Late September brought several evangelists to campus. 
They stood on sidewalk corners preaching to some- 
what amused students who usually just kept walking. 
When Keith Berger mimicked George Smock behind 
the Downing University Center, however, students 
stopped to watch the mime artist give a short preview 
of his scheduled performance that night in Van Meter 
auditorium. Berger came to campus Sept. 25. 


Attention spans vary as President Dero G. Downing 
speaks during “The Hanging of the Green” ceremony 
on Dec. 3. Conversations, the scolding of a child and 
the click of a camera shutter accompanied Downing’s 
speech. It was followed by an explanation entitled 
“The Tradition of the Hanging of the Green” by Dr. 
James H. Heldman of the English department and a 
Christmas message by the Rev. Randolph C. Brandt. 


a short program was held in the lobby. Re- 
marks were made by President Dero Down- 
ing and the Rev. Randolph C. Brandt. Follow- 
ing the program, the wives held a reception 
for those attending. 

While center-based activities consumed 
the time of many students, entertainment 
was also prevalent. Through the work of the 
Center Board, outside entertainment was 
brought to the campus for the benefit of 
students. 

According to Lamb, the center is often 
confused with the Center Board. ‘The Center 
Board is part of DUC and sponsors the 
entertainment series,” he said. It is made up 
of students, faculty and staff. 

Lamb said the committee selects 100 or 
more acts that have been recommended 
through booking agencies. Approximately 25 
or 30 are weeded out and students are then 
asked for their opinions. “We put together 
a program that fits our budget and offers 
different events,” Lamb explained. 

He said the $12,000 budget and the gate 
receipts are used to pay the entertainers 
and often to book an extra program. ‘It’s 
not set up to make money,’ Lamb said. 
“Any profit made is pumped back into the 
fund.” 

The traditional bounds of an entertainer 
were broken by mime artist Keith Berger 
when he came to Western’s campus on Sept. 
25. Berger created a sensation in the stu- 
dent center by silently mimicking several 
startled young coeds. He then went outside 


A variation of costumes highlighted the performance 
of duo-guitarists Los Indios Tabajaras on Jan. 20, as the 
brothers appeared in both native costume and tuxedos 
and bow ties. Presenting a program of folk and popular 
music and a comic dialogue explaining how they first 
became introduced to music, the act opened Center 
Board entertainment for the spring. 
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The hub of the hill. 


and mimicked a preacher who was deliver- 
ing a sermon behind the student center. 

Berger also drew a crowd that night as 
he opened the entertainment series this year 
with his performance. Whiteface make-up 
transfixed him into a creative world of illusion 
and emotion. The audience watched in rev- 
erent silence as the artist intricately con- 
trolled his body and the space around him. 

The reaction that Berger created was 
clearly noticeable in the students he had 
contact with. ‘From the moment he was 
brought in by two friends, apparently as 
stiff as a board until the end, the audience 
was Captivated. Extreme quiet remained 
for the complete two hours,” said junior 
Blake Hendrickson. The student interviewed 
Berger for the “Hilltoppers in the News” 
radio program. 

The silence of Berger could be easily con- 
trasted with the vivid performance of the 
Paul Winter Consort on Thursday, Oct. 16. 
With nearly 100 different instruments, the 
consort brought a blend of classical, sym- 
phonic, rock, jazz and folk music sounds to 
Van Meter auditorium. 

Some students expected a ‘'stuffy” per- 
formance when signs stated the U.S. Air 
Force Band would visit campus on Oct. 27. 
What concert-goers received, however, was 
anything but stuffy. One student, Betsy 
Ashcraft, was particularly impressed and sur- 
prised at the professional sound of the band. 
“It was the best jazz band I’ve heard,” 
Miss Ashcraft said. 

More commonly known as the Airmen of 
Note, the group performed selections of 
Duke Ellington, Sergios Mendes, Burt Bach- 
arach and Leonard Bernstein. Tapping toes 
and clapping hands were visible symbols of 


the group’s popularity. 

At another center board concert in the 
fall, audience participation was essential. 
When the St. Louis Jazz Quartet performed 
on Nov. 13, the audience of 200 gave them 
instructions and directions from their seats. 
Obliging the requests to raise the volume, 
the quartet brought jazz of the ‘Roaring 
Twenties” era to the stage. The four musi- 
cians were part of a larger group which inter- 
changes for different bookings. 

Compared to several other entertainment 
activities, a rather small audience attended 
“A Man for All Seasons.” The play was per- 
formed in the Russell Miller Theatre by the 
Alpha-Omega Players on Thursday, Dec. 4. 

Set in 16th century England, the play was 
centered around the life of Sir Thomas 
More. More was imprisoned and beheaded 
as a traitor for refusing to annul the marriage 
of King Henry VIII. 

The solemn style of the December per- 
formance was replaced with beaded ponchos 
and colorful headdresses on Jan. 20. Duo- 
guitarists entitled Los Indios Tabajaras 
moved their fingers over the strings of 


In a setting of an impersonal equipment room, a 
U.S. Air Force Jazz Band member practices backstage 
without an expectant audience, glaring lights or micro- 
phone wires. The Airmen of Note concert was a free 
added attraction of the entertainment series, made avail- 
able by surplus funds from the $12,000 budget and the 
gate receipts of previous performances. 


Devilish Phil Brown makes Janice Patton his prey 
after winning the award for the “ugliest costume” 
at the Halloween festivities sponsored by the Downing 
University Center. Approximately 4,000 students par- 
ticipated in the activities which included a costume con- 
test, apple bobbing, a pumpkin carving contest, a horror 
house and showings of old horror films in the theatre 
at the Downing Center. 
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finely-tuned instruments to the tunes of folk 
and popular music. 

The comical and ceremonial style of the 
duo in the first half was replaced by the 
classical when the brothers returned on 
stage. They dressed in tuxedos, bow ties 
and leather shoes to present the classical 
half of their concert. 

Keyboard sounds penetrated Van Meter 
on March 18 as jazz pianist Don Shirley 
presented a concert. Music for his per- 
formance was taken from popular ballads, 
Broadway musicals, folk and gospel songs, 
spirituals and hymns. 

Another performance was presented in 
Van Meter on Thursday, March 25. John 
Chappell returned to the Western campus 
with his presentation of “Clarence Darrow, 
Defender of the Damned.” Chappell realis- 
tically portrayed the early 20th century de- 
fense attorney who was well known for his 
role in the 1925 Scopes “monkey trial.’ The 
trial concerned the teaching of evolution in 
schools. 

Chappell’s dramatic performance in March 
was soon replaced, however, by the melo- 
dious sounds of the Columbus Boychoir on 
April 14. Described as the country’s finest 
boys’ choir, the group featured Charles Dav- 
idson’s “| Never Saw Another Butterfly” in 
its concert. The performance was the last 
scheduled event of the center board’s enter- 
tainment series for the year. @y 


Imagination was an asset to the sometimes puzzled 
audience who saw “A Man For All Seasons,” on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 4. Two of the Alpha-Omega Players portrayed 
three characters each during their performance in Rus- 
sell Miller Theatre. The performance was based on the 
life of Sir Thomas More. The company is composed of 
three separate units which tour the United States and 
Canada. Each unit is prepared to stage four different plays. 
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Talking up a storm 


Lights dimmed in Van Meter auditorium 
and shadows lent an eerie atmosphere to the 
standing-room-only audience. As_ slides 
flashed upon a screen one by one, Charles 
Berlitz, author of The Bermuda Triange, re- 
lated one of the strangest phenomena of 
modern times, as he opened the Associated 
Student Government (ASG) lecture series. 

Berlitz gave instances in history of dis- 
appearances in the area known as “The 
Bermuda Triangle,” ‘The Devil's Triangle,” 
“The Hoodoo Sea” or “Graveyard of the 
Atlantic.” It is located in a region bounded 
by lines connecting Bermuda, Miami and 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

In the Sept. 9 lecture, the author said a 
number of planes, ships and other vessels 
have disappeared in the area. Since 1945, 
more than 100 planes and ships and 1,000 
people have vanished mysteriously, he cited. 

Berlitz also presented different theories 
of explanation for the instances. Included in 
this is popular theory that the area is highly 
magnetized, thus causing a change in mol- 
ecular structure of matter. 

Other theories Berlitz presented to his fas- 
cinated audience concerned alien beings and 
the notorious Bermuda blue holes that 
exist under the seas and are believed to be 
inter-cavernous. 

Also concerned with an area of much 
attention, space, Jules Bergman, American 
Broadcasting Company (ABC) science editor, 
came to campus Sept. 23 and spoke on 
“2000 A.D. — The Way it Will Be.” 

Less than desirable fall weather hindered 
crowds for the first guest of the 1975-76 
University Lecture Series. The series is also 
sponsored by the Associated Student Gov- 
ernment (ASG). 

Concerned deeply with the condition of 
man’s environment, Bergman said, “Man 
was adaptable enough to fly to the moon 
six times, but he cannot endure much longer 
what he has created for himself on earth.” 


An autograph of Chris Miller of the Nationa/ Lampoon 
magazine prompted Donna Filburn to ask him how he 
felt about his audience. According to Miss Filburn, the 
magazine editor said the Western audience was one of 
his most responsive ever 


Lectures 


Bergman called for improvement in sev- 
eral areas of technology, including the energy 
situation and medical research. “As a nation, 
we must stop reasoning why things can’t 
be done and reason why things must be done 
— before we wipe out the remaining faith 
we have in one another,’ Bergman said. 

Alvin Toffler, author of Future Shock, 
seemed to be continually looking to the fu- 
ture in his lecture on Oct. 14. He was spon- 
sored by the Rodes-Helm series. 

Speaking to an audience of 700 in Van 
Meter auditorium on “Learning for Tomor- 
row,” Toffler said a super-industrial revolu- 
tion is taking place in America. ‘‘There have 
been two enormous transformations,” the 
author said. The first was the neolithic re- 
volution based on the invention of agriculture; 
the second was the industrial revolution.” He 
emphasized the speed at which the environ- 
ment is changing. 

Referring to the upcoming bicentennial in 
relation to change, Toffler said, “Instead of 
trivializing the bicentennial by selling gad- 
gets, let's take as our project the writing 
of 50 alternative constitutions . .. we must 
either have anticipatory democracy or face a 
very unpleasant future.” 

A refreshing change from looking to the 
problems of the future, comedian Pat Paul- 
sen generated laughter in an ASG-sponsored 
free lecture in Diddle Arena on Homecoming 
eve, Oct. 31. 

Paulsen, who was a candidate in the 1968 
presidential election, made his campaign 
debut when he was a performer on the 
“Smothers Brothers Comedy Hour.” 

Presenting ‘A Lecture in Humor,” Paulsen 
traced the history of humor from prehistoric 
time to the comedy he predicts for the future. 

Paulsen said he feels politics is an integral 
part of comedy. “I! found out you can't speak 
your mind and expect to get elected,” he 
said. “You've got to compromise. You've 
got to get into the system.” 


The dry wit of comic/politician Pat Paulsen is best 
captured in this behind stage picture of the celebrity. 
Paulsen took a breather after his Homecoming speech 
and answered questions from students in a backstage 
room in Diddle Arena. 


A drastic change from consideration of a 
modern day comedy to discussion of a latter 
day political conflict marked Dr. George 
Taylor's lecture sponsored by the _ history 
department on Feb. 11. His speech was en- 
titled, ‘Was the French Revolution an Acci- 
dent?” 

A standing-room-only crowd prevailed in 
Russell Miller Theatre for the University of 
North Carolina professor as he discussed 
the 1789 conflict. He paralleled it to modern 
history in the second annual “Distinguished 
Historians” series. 

The historical past was also a source of 
lecture topics. Dr. Lowell Harrison was the 
first speaker in a bicentennial lecture series 
entitled ‘Reflections: A ‘76 Series.” It was 
co-sponsored by the Kentucky Building Li- 


brary and Museum and Western. Harrison 
spoke on the topic ‘George Rogers Clark and 
the Revolution in the West” on Thursday, 
Feb. 12. 

Another speaker in the series, Western 
alumnus Dr. C. Ray Franklin, was also sched- 
uled to lecture on ‘American Architecture 
and the American Decorative Arts” later in 
the spring. 

A return to modern culture characterized 
one of the spring ASG-sponsored lectures. 
On Feb. 12, George Allen, head coach of the 
Washington Redskins, a professional football 
team, told an audience about success and 
ambition in life and sports. The coach's 
lecture was held in the Garrett Conference 
Center. 

Allen, who took the head coaching job at 


Washington in 1971, answered questions 
primarily dealing with professional football 
when he finished showing a film. Giving ad- 
vice which could be valuable to those facing 
a tight job market, Allen said, ‘When looking 
for a job, the last thing you should talk about 
ts money.” “All you have to do is do your job, 
and the money will come,” he added. 

In a lecture entitled “Toe Sucking in Al- 
bania” or “An Evening or Erotic Laughter,” 
Chris Miller of the National Lampoon mag- 
azine attracted an audience of approximately 
1,100 in Garrett Conference on Feb. 24. f@s~ 


Monitoring questions asked by the audience of ‘Future 
Shock’ author Alvin Toffler is Dean William Jenkins of 
the college of business and public affairs. Some students 
were later upset when Jenkins whisked Toffler off-stage 
for another commitment Toffler had. 
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Talking up a storm on 


Miller's lecture began with an excerpt 
from his magazine which drew a large re- 
sponse from the audience. The lecture also 
featured a slide show of ‘photo funnies” 
which have appeared in the magazine. The 
young editor spoke briefly on the publica- 
tion of offensive material and entertained 
the audience with examples of “hate mail” 
his magazine has received. 

Reactions to Miller's lecture were varied. 
Bruce Lindsey, a sophomore, said he thought 
the audience as a whole liked the lecture. 

“| thought he was pretty much anti- 


everything, but he does have a talent for writ- 
ing and he presents it well to an audience,” 
Lindsey said. “| just don’t agree with his 
philosophy.” 

Senior Donna Filburn said her favorite part 
of the lecture was the reading of the “hate 
mail.” “He knew how to captivate an audi- 
ence because he held their attention so 
long,” she said. 

In an effort to improve the lecture series 
and serve as a voice of the students regard- 
ing wanted speakers, a new ASG lecture 
committee was put into operation on Dec. 2. 
“The committee will recommend lecturers 


from the lists we have available (from various 
agents), said Rick Kelley, ASG activities 
vice-president and chairman of the new com- 
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mittee. 

Although it was reported by Steve Henry, 
ASG president, there was a 99 per cent 
chance of getting George Wallace, candidate 
for the Democratic presidential nomination, 
to speak at Western, the chances wavered 
as the month of February progressed. 

A subcommittee of ASG’s Student Activi- 
ties Committee challenged the approval of 
Wallace as a potential lecturer on the 
grounds that plans made to host the Ala- 
bama governor were conducted improperly. 

Charging that the committee had not had 
a chance to vote on the matter of hosting 
Wallace, members of the subcommittee sub- 
sequently voted 4-2, with one abstention, in 
favor of a resolution to remove Wallace’s 


name from the list of lecturers in a Feb. 6 
meeting. Later the ASG Congress over-ruled 
the resolution and voted to progress with 
plans to host Wallace. 

In November, ASG contacted several 
presidential candidates about possible ap- 
pearances at Western. 

Other lecturers scheduled in the spring 
were Pulitzer Prize-winning newspaper 
columnist Harrison Salisbury on March 30 
and author Truman Capote on April 21. @ 


Science news reporting is the subject of a taping ses- 
sion between Curtis Logsdon and Jim Craig of Western 
and Jules Bergman, ABC-TV science editor. The taping 
took 30 minutes and was aired on the Kentucky 
Education Television network. 


A backstage chat can be as informative as the lecture 
itself. ABC personality Jules Bergman answers a ques- 
tion from sophomore Jim Burton about Bergman's 
views on biblical propheey. Burton said he was generally 
“unimpressed” with Bergman's speech. 


Washington Redskin head coach George Allen talks to 
Western coach Jimmy Feix at the conclusion of a pre- 
lecture banquet in the Downing University Center. Be- 
coming head coach of the Redskins in 1971, Allen said, 
“It took me 18 years to get a good coaching job.” 
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The Fine Arts Festival, beginning its 
third season at Van Meter auditorium on 
Oct. 2, provided a variety of entertainment 
ranging from a multigravitational theatre- 
dance to the classical strains of a piano 
repertoire. 

Violin virtuoso Eugene Fodor, the first and 
only American string player to win top honors 
in the Tchaikovsky International Competition 
in Moscow, opened the year-long festival 
with casual introductions and flashes of a 
big, wide-mouth smile. Fodor  tiptoed, 
smiled, frowned, grimaced and lived his 
music, mesmerizing his audience. The 24- 
year-old musician's program lasted two 
hours and included three encores. 

Shakespeare came to life on Oct. 25 and 
26 with the arrival of the New Shakespeare 
Company from San Francisco, Calif., and its 
presentation: of ‘Hamlet’ and ‘The Mer- 


Fine Arts Festival 


chant of Venice.” 

Consisting of 25 members, the group 
performs for college audiences under the 
direction of Margrit Roma, and travels over 
50,000 miles per year. (see sidebar) 

In one of the most unusual performances 
ever seen on Western's campus, the 
Multigravitational Experiment Group, a 
company of seven dancers, began a one- 
week campus residency on Nov. 9. 

The company performed the Aerodance, 
a technique created on free-moving systems 
of ‘elastic’ tightropes, trapezes, webs, 
clear plastic sacks, hoops and nets, ropes, 
and pulleys rigged to a free-standing alum- 
inum frame. The dancers were in motion 
simultaneously, performing what appeared 
to be a slow-motion underwater ballet. 

The final presentation in the fall semester 
was Emlyn Williams’ portrayal of Charles 


ld 


Dickens. Williams presented selections from 
the author's work on Dec. 9. 

Music from the 16th to 18th centuries 
filtered through the auditorium in_ late 
January as the Prague Madrigal Antigua 
presented its concert using replicas of 
authentic early instruments. The 13-member 
ensemble, supported by the Museum of 
Prague, was the first event scheduled for 
the spring semester. 

Considered by The New York Times 
critics as “one of the greatest Mozart con- 
ductors plying his trade today,” Donald 
Johanas conducted the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Chamber Orchestra in a performance 
at Van Meter auditorium on Feb. 29. 

Also scheduled for the festival in the 
spring were the City Center Acting Company 
on March 27 and 28, and Garrick Ohlsson’s 
solo piano recital on April 27. @ 
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Balanced by ropes, webbing, pulleys and other paraphernalia 
brought in by the multigravitational dance group, Western stu- 
dent Jeannie Viterisi begins work on an aerodance routine. The 
group conducted a week-long workshop for dance students in 
addition to its performance in the Fine Arts Festival series in 
early November. The workshop was under Stephanie Evanitsky 


Behind the scenes ... 


The New Shakespeare Company came to town with drama 
packed in its bags. The second feature in Western's Fine Arts 
Festival, the touring company of professional actors from San 
Francisco made its debut in Bowling Green with afternoon per- 
formances of “Hamlet” on Saturday and “Merchant of Venice” on 
Sunday. But the shows on stage were only half the story that 
began in a cold, drizzling rain behind Van Meter auditorium on 
Western's campus. 

The shivering clan of 25 actors, actresses et al, waited outside 
for the company’s five-ton truck to back up to the auditorium’s 
entrance for unloading. It was 9 a.m. and all were dull-eyed and 
yawning from an 8 a.m. reveille. 

When the truck stopped, the work started. Costumes, lights, 
tools, make-up, chests and set pieces were hauled from the 
truck’s cavern by the slow methodical movements of the crew. 
Everyone helped — from the leading actors down to the per- 
sonnel manager. Director Margarit Roma, a spunky 68-year-old, 
gave directions with an Hungarian accent while nervously pacing 
around the scene with her leashed gray poodle. 

“Where's all the local help?’ she said, inquiring about the 
Western theatre students who volunteered their aid. ‘The actors 
are going to be tired out by performance time,” she added. 

Greg Hambleton, in a red Western jersey, then appeared from 
within the theatre and blended with the sweatshirts, jeans and 
dirty corduroys of the company to finish the unloading. Other 
Western students were inside tackling lights with Peter, the 
company’s light designer, or helping iron out wrinkled costumes 
in the upstairs dressing rooms. 

Carol West, like the other performers, did more than just act. 
The five-year veteran designed and created 80 per cent of the 
costumes as another creative outlet. “It’s tiring with everybody 
doing everything, but | would hate to be a prima donna just doing 
my thing on stage during the performance,” said the peppy blonde. 

At 11 a.m. all motion ceased with Roma’s call for all hands on 
stage for “O-P-L.” 

Few knew that ““O-P-L” stood for “orientation, penetration and 
levitation, but they knew it meant a serious discussion with the 
director about any staging difficulties, new directions for the per- 
formances or last minute directions. Stage lights flickered on and 
off with trial-and-error adjustments from the lighting booth. 

With hands folded, legs crossed and elbows resting on the set, 
the people now on stage were obscure images of their dramatic 
roles that lurked only three hours away. Hamlet-to-be, wearing a 
billed hat and a balloon-sleeved shirt, munched on peanuts, his 
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A recipient of the Tchaikovsky International award, Eugene 
Fodor, 24, opened Western's Fine Arts Festival series this year 
with a concert on Oct. 2. The violin virtuoso rehearses in Van 
Meter auditorium prior to his 8:15 p.m. performance which 
beaan with “Sonata No. 1 in G Minor For Unaccompanied 
Violin.” He was given three encores for the performance. 


“Orientation, penetration and levitation’ as it is known by 
members of the New Shakespeare Company is carried out by 
Director Margrit Roma before the group’s presentation of 
“Hamlet” on Oct. 25. The ‘O.P.L.”” session’s purpose is to 


goatee in motion with his jaws. The floating tresses of the future 
Ophelia were wrapped in rollers and hidden with a scarf. 

After “‘O-P-L,” the last round of preparation began. Upstairs, 
three of the actors began a two hour make-up process. Tediously, 


discuss new directions, staging difficulties and last minute 


: ; , i ; rica- 
Peo che There ao 6 faembeis in the company. they transformed their round faces into bearded, sallow carica 


tures linked with wrinkles and age spots. 

Other actors began their vocal and physical warm-ups down- 
stairs doing yoga in the theatre aisle or basic dance movements 
on stage. 

As the clock neared 2 p.m., the performers donned their stage 
attire, painted their faces and waited off-stage for the gong that 
opened the play. 

The house lights darkened, stage lights brightened and the 
performance began. For over three hours, the transformed figures 
mesmerized the audience with Hamlet's tragic story. 

After the final curtain call, and the audience’s applause, the 
exhausted performers swooped to the dressing rooms and 
changed almost instantly into their pre-show jeans. Stage door 
johnnies waited anxiously for a glimpse at “one of them.” 

The has-been Hamlet then appeared, looking exhausted and 
heading for the door. He accepted the accolades of the bystanders 
with a tired ‘thank you.” “I’m going back to the hotel and try to 
catch some sleep,” he said. “We have to be back tomorrow morn- 
ing by 8 or 8:30." 

The show must goon... 
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Fine Arts Festival 


The bitter and sweet of jobs gives many students... 


A taste of the real world 


; i? An early morning arousing alarm clock 
; buzz comes too early for those students who 
contend with both a class schedule and a 
work schedule. It fosters such reactions as: 
“| think I'll just sleep this morning. . .” 
‘It won't hurt to skip class just this once.” 
“I've got to catch up on my studying today 

if it's the last thing! do...” 

For working students, it is all part of bal- 
ancing and shuffling time. A student who 
works while in school learns what other 
students find out four years later — that 
holding a job is a part of life. 

Students at Western turned to different 
areas to find work. They landed part-time 
and full-time jobs both on and off campus. 

The university employs approximately 
2,500 students through the work-study pro- 
gram of employment started nationally from 
an Equal Opportunity Act in 1964. It 
started at Western in 1965 with 275 stu- 
dents. According to Mona Logsdon, staff 
assistant in the financial aid office, the 
work-study program also has contracts with 
40 non-profit agencies ranging from parks 
and recreation departments to the Boys’ 

Club. 

“The assignment of students to jobs in- 
volves the students’ financial need, family 
income, number of dependents, but most 
importantly what hours they are available 
to work, their work skills and major,” said 
Mrs. Logsdon. 

The financial aid office also offers a sum- 
mer-work program in which students can 
work full-time in either their hometown at 
one of the agencies or on campus. 

Teri Sipes, a senior business education 
major from Guston, is a student employed 
at the print shop in the University Supply 
and Service building through the work-study 
program. “| bill the departments for the 
amount of printing they have done each 
month,” said Miss Sipes. ‘| also do odd jobs 
like answering the phone.” 

Although the salary of working students 

on campus was raised to $1.87 an hour 
this year, Miss Sipes said the pay is “lousy.” 
“We should be making at least minimum 
wage, said Miss Sipes. ‘The excuse they 
(the financial aid office) give for the low pay 
is they can afford to hire more students, but 
| don't think it’s fair to the ones who do 
work,” she added. 

Janet Long, an administrative services 
major from Lexington, is another student 
working through the work-study program as 
a secretary to basketball coach Jim Rich- 
ards. Although Miss Long said she has to 
work to help with the financial cost of her 
schooling, she also said, ‘| love the job. | 
would get bored if | didn’t have a job to 
keep me busy.” 

Along with her job, Miss Long has also 


Climate plays a vital role in Mary Anne Fields’ work- 
ing life as her duties at the Red Carpet Car Wash in- 
clude taking wash, wax or vacuum orders from cus- 
tomers and pumping gas. Miss Fields said she works up 
to 35 hours per week at the car wash when it does 
not rain. The car wash is located on the 31-W Bypass. 


Working Students 


acquired the title of “ball girl.” She said this 
involves dressing in a special uniform for 
basketball games, standing on the sidelines 
to get out-of-bounds basketballs, introducing 
referees to the official scorer’s table and hav- 
ing towels on the sideline in case they are 
needed. 

There are hundreds of students who work 
off campus as well, for reasons varying from 
having to support themselves to wanting to 
gain experience for future careers. 

Mary Anne Fields has the job of working 
at Red Carpet Car Wash on the 31-W By- 
pass which, incidentally, is owned by her 
father. “I need the money and | enjoy the 
work,” said the freshman from Bowling 
Green. 

Miss Fields’ job includes giving tickets to 
cars for washes and pumping gas. “Some- 
times men come in and give me a hard time 
about pumping their gas,” Miss Fields said. 
“They say, ‘Are YOU going to do it?’ and 
think it’s not a woman’s job.” 

Miss Fields said her job does not interfere 
with her studies or social life, although she 
is a full-time student and works up to 35 
hours per week when it does not rain. 

But a job can interfere with other activities 
and obligations, as is the case with David 
and Fran Keyser, who were married more 
than one year ago. 

Keyser, a senior mechanical engineering 
technology major, said ‘| can’t participate in 
anything extra-curricular because | am mar- 
ried, hold down two jobs and have re- 
sponsibilities. Otherwise, | could be more 
active.” 

Mrs. Keyser, an office administration ma- 
jor, graduated from Western last December 


Being a well-known personality can be a hindrance 
according to Skip Church, sports director at television 
station WBKO (Channel 13, Bowling Green). ‘The bad 
part is when people expect me to know everything 
about sports,” Church said. “I’m around it every day 
but | don’t know everything.” 


and has been unable to find a job. ‘’Every- 
time | go for an interview, they ask me when 
he (David) is going to graduate because they 
want it to be a permanent position,” she 
said. 

Keyser works in the engineering depart- 
ment on campus as a lab assistant and as a 
technical writer at Chrysler Airtemp. ‘‘Work- 
ing does interfere with my studies, but I'd 
be a lot lazier if | didn’t have the jobs,” 
said Keyser. 

Working sometimes involves long hours 
that must seem, at times, as though they 
will never end. 

Bobby Hunton, a junior from Rockfield, is 
an expert on long hours. He sometimes 
works up to 60 hours per week at Chrysler 
Airtemp as a quality control inspector. Hunt- 
on said his job involves the checking of each 
product to make sure it is acceptable. 

“| really enjoy working because | super- 
vise other people and have some respon- 
sibility,” said Hunton. He said he also has 
the responsibility of putting himself through 
school, which is why he has held this job 
for three years. 

Stephen Miles has a job as night clerk in 
Central Hall. It involves late hours more than 
long hours. Miles, a senior from Louisville, 
said he does not mind the early morning 
hours shift from midnight to 7 a.m., except 
“around 4 a.m. it gets a little rough trying to 
stay awake,” he said. ‘Staying awake is 
about the only thing you really have to do on 
this job, besides locking up and checking the 
doors.” He mans the desk at Central every 
third night. Miles said he would not work if 
he did not have to. ‘This money I’m making 
if he did not have to. “This money I’m making 
is helping me through school, and | doubt 
I‘d be working if | didn't need the money,” he 
said. 

One who works long and late hours is 
William S. (Skip) Church, a senior mass 


communications major from Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio. Church is the current sports director at 
television station WBKO (Channel 13), Bowl- 
ing Green. 

Working 60 to 70 hours per week does 
not leave much time for studying, according 
to Church. “| seldom get a chance to study 
during the week and just try to catch up 
on the weekends,” said the 23-year-old 
broadcaster. ‘But | feel I’m a lot better off 
than some people my age who haven't work- 
ed a day in their lives.”’ 

Church previously worked on campus in 
the Office of Public Affairs and Public Re- 
lations producing a weekly news and sports 
round-up radio program entitled “Hilltoppers 
In The News.” It is heard over 61 Ken- 
tucky radio stations. Church has also gained 
experience doing public address work at 
Western athletic events. Cam 


Checking each product to make sure it is acceptable 
is the duty of Rockfield junior Bobby Hunton as quality 
control inspector at Chrysler Airtemp. Hunton said he 
works while going to school to help finance his educa- 
tion. Fifty other employes work in inspection. Hunton 
has held the job for three years. 


An early morning television talk show is the only 
company for Stephen Miles as he works out his seven 
hour stint as night clerk in the lobby of Central Hall. 
Miles said although the job is not difficult, “around 4 
a.m. it gets a little rough trying to stay awake.” 


Working Students 


A taste of the real world con. 


“The experience | am gaining is more im- 
portant to me than even the salary, except 
that | have to put myself through school,” nae | 
said Church. ‘There is something different = a Mie 
every day .. . different people, different 
outcomes of games. There are also a lot of 
deadlines to meet and a lot of pressure, but 
| am basically a ‘pressure person’ so | don't 
mind working under these conditions.’ 

Being constantly in the public eye, Church 
said he finds it difficult to have any sort of 
privacy. ‘People | don’t even know associate 
with me because they see me on their tele- 
vision sets,’ he said. “| can’t just be rude to 
them, so | am constantly talking to people.” 

His ultimate goal, he said, is to reach 
network broadcasting by the time he is 26 
years of age. 

The category of working students also 
included the services of volunteers who, un- 
der the direction of the Student Volunteer 
Bureau, obtain practical experience as well 
as a feeling of accomplishment. 

According to Debbie Ellis, one of four so- 
cial work student directors, the Student 
Volunteer Bureau is funded by the Associ- 
ated Student Government. ‘Every semester 
we contact different agencies to see if they 
need any volunteers and how many they 
need,” Miss Ellis said. “We also start over 
from scratch in recruiting students because 
most either volunteer for one semester or 
want to switch jobs.” 

Miss Ellis said the student chooses the 
agency, amount of time and day he wishes 
to volunteer. Some of the available agencies 
include the Big Brother-Big Sister pro- 
gram, the American Red Cross and the Head 
Start program. @) 
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Campus employment is also a part of the working 
student realm. This is typified by Teri Sipes’ duty of 
“doing odd jobs” in the print shop of the university. 
Miss Sipes said a bad part of campus work is the pay 
“We should at least be making mimimum wage,” she 
said. Miss Sipes is a senior from Guston. 
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Working Students 


“May all your days be circus days.” 
—Broadway 


Funny hats and funny faces, balloon sculpture 
and a trunk full of endless surprises are not props 
for the usual job of the working student, but Nick 
Wilkins is not exactly “usual.”” He is Broadway, 
the Magical Clown. 

The commercial art major uses his father’s top 
hat, a ragged suit, make-up and a pair of oversized 
shoes to enter his world of Broadway, a char- 
acter who has become popular in the Bowling 
Green community. 

Wilkins takes his act to magic shows, birthday 
parties, parades, church functions and charities. 
The Bowling Green sophomore said he became in- 
terested in the art while working with his father, 
Wandi, the Magician, in the community. He de- 
cided to become a clown about four years ago. 

Since he made that decision, Wilkins has de- 
signed the makup patterns and antics for Broad- 
way. He earns approximately $25 for birthday 
parties. A two hour performance usually nets him 
a fee of $50-100. 

Wilkins said he likes an audience with both kids 
and adults. Before a performance, he said he has 
“to go out and feel the audience and adapt to it.” 

He said he hopes to continue his act after pro- 
fessional instruction at either the Laugh Academy 
or Clown College of Comedy near Sarasota, Fla. 
The academy is sponsored by the Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum and Bailey Circus (Wilkins hopes to The same basic make-up is alwaysused by A pair of oversized $70 shoes and his 


get a job with the latter someday). Wilkins said Wilkins, who said make-up expenses run father’s “first top hat’ set the mood for 

: - : . about $150-200 per year. Wilkins also Wilkins as he meditates backstage be- 
his major goal for now Is to continue to share the said he taught himself to do his own _ fore his show. Wilkins said shortly before 
happy world of make-believe and, Broadway with make-up and it takes about one hour to each act he tries to “think about the act 


kids of all ages. apply before each performance. and put it all together.” 


Giving balloon sculptured dogs, cats and other animals to chil- 
dren who watch his performances is one way Wilkins said he 
is able to increase audience participation. Referring to balloon 
sculpture as “a new art in clowning,”’ Wilkins said he personally 
blows up almost all the balloons he needs during the show. He 
also uses them in the parades he is in. 
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Working Students 


Issues 
and 
answers 


It is the day after election day. Cards 

and posters proclaiming the best candidate 
and leaflets spelling out once vital campaign 
promises are all forgotten and left to be 
littered around campus. That is — all except 
one... 

“| always keep it in front of me,” said 

Steve Henry, president of Associated Stu- 
dent Government (ASG) and student regent, 
in reference to his copy of his campaign 
platform. ‘That way,’ he said, “| can keep 
track of what has been accomplished and 
what still needs some attention.” (Italicized 
points are portions of Henry's 

campaign platform). 


@ /ncreased kitchen facilities, organized 
guiet floors, study rooms in all dorms, 
increased dorm visitation 


Except for increased visitation, dormitory 
improvements sought by Henry were taken 
care of before the fall semester began. 
Since the improvements were major cam- 
paign issues, Henry said they were brought 
to the attention of the administration 
shortly after the election. 

Concerning other improvements, Henry 
said a committee investigated the pos- 
sibility of a late study hour area, possibly 
open 24 hours. 

Although 69 per cent of the parents surveyed 
by ASG favored open house, there 

was a move by the Board of Regents to end 
visitation, due to the persuasiveness 

of one regent, Dr. W. R. McCormack. Since 
dormitory matters are the responsibility of 
the Inter-Hall Council, action was pending 
by the council and ASG. 


®@ Eliminating a three-day registration 
period prior to school and having regis- 
tration during the previous semester 


For the first time this year, freshmen 

were allowed to pre-register in the summer. 
Because of its success (950 freshmen pre- 
registered), Henry said he felt it would be 
continued and hoped it would be extended 
to include all students. He said there was a 
study presently underway on the matter. 


® /mproved laundry services 


Effective the fifteenth of April, the 
university's plans for the installment of more 
washers and dryers, an air-conditioned 
study area and a laundry pick-up service 
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“Most people at least look at the literature,’’ said 
Elaine Boeckman, campaign worker for Steve Henry 
Miss Boeckman worked for two weeks before the 
election, and worked 10 1/2 hours per day for two 


days before the election. In addition to putting 
literature and posters in the dormitories, she also 
handed out platforms, pictures and cards in front 
of the Downing University Center. 


Meetings 
Name Missed 
Joyce Adkins 
Connie Allspaw 
Becky Blair 
Tom Blair 
Elaine Boeckman 
Wendell Bratcher 
Paul Calico 
Patty Campbell 
Sherry Casebier 
Jeff Cashdollar 
Sally Chenault 
Jane Anne Coverdale 
Becky Cress 
Mitchell Deep-resigned 
Beth Elliott 
John Evans 
James Grove 
Tom Hayes 
Steve Henry 
Susan Hurley 
Susan Jaggers 
Rickie Johnson 
James Keffer 
Rick Kelley 
Tim Leigh 
Marc Levy 
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were to go into effect. A dry-cleaning service 
by a local dry-cleaning firm was also in 

the proposal offer. Henry said he hoped the 
laundry facilities, which were proposed by 
ASG in October, would be long-lasting. 


@ New check-cashing facilities at Downing 
| University Center and more hours at 
| Wetherby Administration Building 


A survey conducted by ASG during fall 
registration revealed that the most signifi- 


check-cashing facility. 

Located in the customer service area of 
the bookstore, the second campus check- 
cashing facility opened on Jan. 26 for nine 
hours a week. The proposal was originally 
submitted for a full-service branch bank 

on campus, but was not feasible or practical 
from the area bankers’ point of view, 
according to Rhea Lazarus, staff assistant 
in the president's office. The hours at the 
administration building, however, were not 
altered. 


@ Renewal of freshman academic scholar- 
ships and general department scholarships 
for upperclassmen 


According to Henry, the College Heights 
Foundation allocated another $25,000 for 
upperclass scholarships, to be renewed 

if the student kept a 3.5 grade point average. 
Although definite plans were not made at 
the January regents’ meeting, Henry said 

he thought the scholarships would be given 


} 
After bringing charges against David Payne, ASG 


treasurer, Marc Levy appeared twice before the 
Judicial Council. Levy said Payne was in violation for 
spending before budget approval was given. Payne 
| said the constitution makes provisions for such 
spending. The council ruled in Payne's favor. 


cant desire of the students was a new - 


Meetings 
Name Missed 
Debbie Marcum 
Stan McDivitt 
Jane Miles 
Huston Monarch 
Cathy Murphy 
Paul Nation 
Paul Palmer 
Jenny Parker 
David Payne 
Roger Phelps 
Sherrelyn Presson 
Cindy Reinert 
Jamie Shirley 
Brent Shockley 
Bruce Smith 
Mike Smither 
Cathy Snellen 
Bob Somers 
Sheri Spruell 
Paul Stamp 
Howard Sypher 
Kathi Tabor 
Scott Taylor 
Christy Vogt 
Nancy Wilk 
Pat Williams 
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to in-state students only. No information 
was available about general department 
scholarships. 


@ /nvestigating irregularities in bookstore 
buying and selling services to students, and 
lowering the bookstore’s high profit margin 


To give students an alternative to the 
College Heights Bookstore, ASG co- 
sponsored a book exchange with the 
Veterans on Campus (VOC) from Jan. 12 

to Jan. 26. Christy Vogt, administrative 
vice-president, said the two groups had 
covered expenses by Jan. 21 through 

the sale of over 600 books and the handling 
of a lot more. VOC and ASG made a profit of 
25 cents on each book sold. 


@ All entertainment selections will be 
proposed through ASG Congress or by a 
newly-structured Activities Committee 


Rick Kelly, activities vice-president, 
introduced a bill in October for a student 


Executive officers were ‘closer than | have ever 


witnessed in past administrations,” said Christy Vogt, 
administrative vice-president of ASG. President Steve 
Henry said it did not matter who went to whom with 
ideas. ‘They come to me and | go to them. so there are 
no hurt feelings,’’ Henry said. 


ASG Attendance Roll: Effective as of April 6, 1976 “After the Congress member 


has been absent four times, | 
give him a warning. If he misses 
two more meetings, he _ is 
automatically removed from 
Congress.” 

— Nancy Wilk, ASG Secretary 


activities committee and members were 
chosen in December. Open to the student 
body through applications, the committee 
consisted of three subcommittees: concert, 
lecture and special events and publicity. The 
committee was designed to initiate more 
student input in lieu of the entertainment 
problems and controversy over concerts. 


@ Any surplus ASG funds will be channeled 
to activities budget to secure two free 
concerts. No deficit budget 


The Board of Regents passed a $16,000 
increase in the ASG entertainment budget in 
August. This allowed for a second free 
concert. Also, ASG had the option of chan- 
neling surplus funds in the operational 
budget into activities if it became necessary. 
Henry said, ‘| have never known of one year 
to have two free concerts, much less two in 
a semester.” Henry said he felt this year’s 
entertainment was the best ever at Western 
because ASG was in the best financial state 
for it. Barring any unforseen incidents, Henry 
said entertainment would not have a deficit 
budget. 


@ Evaluation of their terms of office by 
the ASG officers 


Miss Vogt said Henry's strong voice on 
regents had been a help in some issues, but 
that it had also been a disadvantage. ‘| wish 
we could have worked through the channels 
more and been closer to student affairs,” 
said Miss Vogt. She added that Henry had a 
tendency to take matters straight to the 
regents in place of student affairs and 
President Downing. 

Although Henry said ASG had not worked 
as closely as it could have with student 
affairs, he blamed it on their restrictiveness. 
His terms for the relationship with student 


affairs were ‘‘workable” and “fairly cordial. @& 
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“Simple record keeping” is David Payne's description 
of his role as treasurer of ASG. He has to look over the 
past year’s records, plan a budget, try to get it approved, 
vouch for all payments, advise the ASG president as to 
finances and prepare expenditure report each semester. 


Christy Vogt, administrative vice-president, looks on. 
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ee ping iim touelh 
with Bowling Green 


A small community of 12,000 people is 
nestled atop a hill. The community has places 
to eat and sleep as well as numerous build- 
ings and places for recreation. It even has a 
police department of its own. 

It lacks fire protection and a water system, 
and the members of this community often 
desire a change in their choice of places to 
eat and relax. 

This small community is surrounded by a 
larger town of about 45,000. It has abundant 
stores, restaurants and forms of recreation. 
It is completely self-sufficient, but it still 
needs one thing. 

The small community — Western — 
could exist without the larger town — 
Bowling Green, but most of its residents 
agree it is not a choice they would prefer to 
make. 

Bowling Green would not be the same 
without Western, either. For although it has 
many businesses, many of these would be 
forced to close if they could not attract the 
business from Western students and faculty 
members. 

According to Harold Huffman, chairman of 
the Bowling Green Chamber of Commerce, 
the two factors which have attributed to 
Bowling Green's growth are the large di- 
versified industrial base and Western. 

Huffman said he likes to look at the 
elements of a town as spokes of a wheel. On 
this wheel, Western occupies a few spokes, 
industry occupies a few more and the es- 
tablishment of a good road system occupies 
some. 

Huffman said he does not like to separate 
Western from Bowling Green, however, “We 
welcome Western students to Bowling Green 
each year,’ he said. ‘By setting up booths 
with free soft drinks and information, we 
hope to make the students feel like Bowling 
Green is their home. We've done it for 
years and now other university towns are 
doing the same.” 

In December 1960, the population of 
Bowling Green was 22,847. Western stu- 
dents totaled 2,917 and faculty members 
totaled 128. The estimated population figure 
for December 1975 was 46,000. Western 
students now total 13,040 and faculty mem- 
bers now total 625. 

“New industry brings in more people, 
shopping centers and school children,” 
Huffman said. “This helps Bowling Green to 
meet the demands of being a university 
town. Likewise, a bigger town attracts better 
teachers, which attracts more students and 
thus a bigger and better university. It is all 
related, even though we don't see the rela- 
tionship every day,” he said. 

One of the areas on which Western has 
the most impact is the food industry. In a 
survey taken during Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, Gary Martin, the manager of 
Famous Recipe, said the restaurant experi- 
enced a 20 per cent decline when the stu- 
dents went home for the holidays. 

64 Martin said the restaurant accepts checks 


Community Involvement 


from students and added that he does not 
understand how businesses who do not 
accept student checks can survive. 

“We couldn't run our business if we didn't 
take checks,” Martin said. “We get back a 
very low percentage. | don’t think it would 
even amount to a percentage point. If we do 
get one back, it is usually from someone 
who has written a bad check before.” 

“When | was in school, | knew the places 
that would take checks and the ones that 
wouldn't,” he said, adding that he patronized 
the ones that accepted checks quite often. 

The manager of Jax Roast Beef, located 
on the By-Pass, said his restaurant also 
notices around a 20 per cent decline when 
students go home for the summer. 

He said this decline is not noticed as 
much during the summer as it is during 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, however, since 
the restaurant's tourist business increases 
greatly during the summer months. 

Jerry's Restaurant, located on the Russell- 
ville Road, gets 40% of its business from 
Western students, according to manager Don 
Alexander. 

Alexander said the business allows stu- 
dents to write checks for the amount of their 
bill. 

In the past, the restaurant has participated 
with the Associated Student Government in 
offering special coupons for student use. 

Alexander said generally his business 
gets along well with student customers. 
However, he said there are a few bad ones 
occasionally. “During the latter part of the 
night we sometimes get some pretty unde- 
sirable customers. But they include local high 
school students as well as college students.” 

Not all businesses have had good luck in 
accepting checks from students, however. 

Riley’s Bakery, for example, does not ac- 
cept student checks. Dan Riley, manager of 
the bakery, said at one time they did, but in 
the past three years they have not. 

He said the number of returned checks 
just kept increasing and when the students 
were contacted they had often dropped out 
of school and left Bowling Green. 

Riley said he thinks the situation could 
change if students would handle their ac- 
counts with one of the local banks’ branches. 
“I’m not pushing our local banks, but they 
do have a shorter time for checks to come 
back,” he said. The manager said too often 
there is a time lag with out-of-town banks. 
Once checks are finally returned it is hard to 
follow up on the student.” 

In the area of academics, Western offers 
a variety of courses in other communities 
through the extended campus programs. 
During the 1974-75 school year, Charles 
Clark, head of extended campus programs, 
said Western offered 245 graduate courses 
in 35 different locations. Enrollment in the 
graduate courses totaled 5,382 and enroll- 
ment in the undergraduate courses totaled 
2,290. 

The classes are offered by demand and fe 
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Mrs. John West of Birmingham, Ala. uses material available in 
the Kentucky Library to trace her family tree. Mrs. West was 
visiting her sister, Mrs. Ted Hightower, at the time of her gene- 
alogical research. Crowds estimated at 10,000 visit the Kentucky 
Building yearly. Plans are underway to expand the facility. 


Youngsters interested in the growing sport of women’s basket- 
ball received extra pointers from Western’s women’s basketball 
coach Carol Hughes at a fall clinic. Sponsored by the university, the 
six-week clinic was open from 8 a.m. until 10 a.m. on Saturdays. 
It was free to interested young people. 


Seniors Nancy Swanks and Kathy McClure look at spoon rings 
at a booth at the Fountain Square Art Festival held on Sept. 13. 
Miss McClure is an art major and said she especially liked the art- 
work at the show because she knew some of the Western 
people with exhibits. Spoon rings were ‘in’ fashion-wise in 1975. 
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Keeping iim touch with Bowling Green com 


Walking down the runway in a flowing lemon chiffon 
bridesmaid’s dress is Francene Gilmer. Castner Knott 
furnished clothes for sorority girls to model in the 
Castern-Knott and Alpha Xi Delta sorority annual bridal 
show. All models were paid $2.40 per hour. 
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Community Involvement 


Close contact with local children is possible through 
the Associated Student Government's Student Volun- 
teer Bureau. Students aid elementary school children 
one hour per week. Member Debbie Gibson helps 
third grader Missy O'Neil at Dishman-McGinnis school. 
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in “whatever they feel they need in their 
community,” Clark said. 

Last year, courses were taught in such 
topics as English 183 and Astronomy 104 in 
five classes for the leaders of the Head 
Start Program. 

Clark said a student could earn up to about 
30 hours credit before he would need to 
come to campus to take classes, depending 
upon the demand for classes in his area. 

This year a class in emergency medical 
technology was offered in Glasgow. The 
class was open to ambulance personnel, 
emergency room workers, firemen, police- 
men, rescue squad members and anyone 
who uses first aid in his work. 

“The program reaches just about every 
age person ranging from people who have 
just finished high school, to teachers working 
on their master’s, to older people who just 
want a class or two in something they are 
interested in,’’ Clark said. “| think the wide 
variety of classes attributes to this.” 

Students also make up a good portion of 
the job force while in Bowling Green. Em- 
ployers hire students for part-time and full- 
time jobs. Many businesses cooperate with 
university officials in offering internships 
to students who work while attending re- 
lated classes. 

Ten students worked in area businesses 
this past year as a part of a mid-manage- 
ment course. The students held jobs in 
department stores and finance and insurance 
companies in Bowling Green, Glasgow, 
Madisonville, Nashville and Louisville. 

Students worked 40 hours a week earn- 
ing no less than $120 weekly while earning 
12 hours toward a degree in retail mid- 
management. 

According to Don Armstrong, director of 
public relations at Western, the biggest 
benefit of Western’s location to Bowling 
Green residents is the facilities to which 
community members have access. 

“Community groups can use the facilities 
for the same cost Western students can,” 
Armstrong said. “This also gives Western an 
educational tie-in with the community.” 

Between August 1974 and May 1975, 
over 300 various functions were held in 
Western facilities ranging from small local 
groups to national organizations, according 
to Armstrong. 

He said numerous functions were held 
annually on campus including such events as 
the March of Dimes telethon, cheerleader 
clinics and high school festivals. 

The ‘symbolic relationship” also helps 
Western, according to Armstrong. “By 
coming and using Western's facilities, 
parents can get an impression of what the 
university is like and what kind of services 
it can offer their children when they get 
ready to choose a college,’ Armstrong said. 

“This type of relationship goes on in just 
about every area conceivable,” he said. ‘It 
is a constant effort, not just a once in 
awhile affair.” 

Contact with Western was also not just a 
once in awhile affair for Dale Clark, pharma- 
cist and manager of Taylor Drug Store #24 
in Western Gateway Shopping Center. 

Clark said about one-fourth to one-third 
of his business is from Western students. 
“Most of the business is not so much 
prescriptions as it is cosmetics,” he said. 

The University of Kentucky alumnus also 
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said in addition to the students coming to 
his store, he also came in contact with 
Western by taking a photography class on 
campus. “The facilities were better than | 
thought they would be,” Clark said. 

Another townsperson spoke on what he 
thought about Western. Former Bowling 
Green school superintendent Dr. W.R. 
McNeil said he has had interaction with 
Western by speaking to various classes. ‘'| 
found them to be energetic and inquisitive 
audiences,’ McNeil said. “Western is the 
heart of the community. Take away 12,000- 
15,000 students and you take away the 
center.” 

McNeil said he does not think the com- 
munity feels animosity toward the uni- 
versity. “Look at the spirit at the ballgames 
(from the Bowling Green people). They're 
proud of Western,” he said. ‘I’ve found more 
pride than jealousy.” 

The former educator said he goes to 
lectures On campus, goes to the library to 
do research and goes to all of the football 
and basketball games. ‘We retired here be- 
cause we like Western,” McNeil said. ‘If 
Western weren't in Bowling Green we 
probably wouldn't have retired here.” 

Romanza Johnson, home economist for 
the Bowling Green Municipal Utilities, has 
something in common with Western stu- 
dents in her opinion about the parking situa- 
tion on campus. “I would probably go to 
more things if | didn’t have to worry about 
parking,” she said. 

Mrs. Johnson said, however, she comes 
to the campus two or three times a week to 
teach a class for someone and attend com- 
munity functions and school activities such 
as concerts and sporting events. 

Western has benefited Bowling Green, in 
Mrs. Johnson’s opinion, by bringing in more 
cultural activities which are open to the 
public, and by boosting the economy. 

Students also have varying opinions of 
Bowling Green and its businesses. 

Jim Snodgrass, a Louisville senior, said 
Bowling Green caters to students. ‘Their 
business depends on students. That's all 
that’s around here,” he said. 

Snodgrass said the liquor stores and fast 
food chains really depend on _ students’ 
business and he said he imagines they are 
hurt during the summer. 

Terri Hurst, a senior from Hodgenville, 
lives in Bowling Green during the summer as 
well as during the academic year. 

She said her landlord is very cooperative 
and would prefer to rent to students than 
non-students. 

Her first rental experience was not so 
pleasant, however. ‘My first landlord was a 
ripoff. We had rats in our trailer so we 
called the health department. They said it 
was his responsibility to get rid of the rats. 
But when we told the landlord, he told us 
he would evict us if we called the health de- 
partment again. | moved out,” explained the 
mass communications major. 

She said many of the apartments near the 
campus are not adequately maintained and 
have expensive rental rates. ‘‘“Some just 
know they can get what they want.” 

Bowling Green and Western are two 
separate communities. And yet, both are 
neighbors who have entwined themselves by 
recognizing the value of interaction for a 
more complete environment. @ 


The annual March of Dimes Telerama required Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity members and TV personalities 
to sing during “slow” periods of the collection process. 
The telerama was presented live from the Western cam- 
pus through educational television facilities. 


Shampoo shopping is one of the items on an errands 
list in Virginia Harrison’s weekly trip to the Bowling 
Green Mall in early February. Miss Harrison said she 
shops at the mall because of the convenience of the 
stores and easy parking. 


Two different political groups. One wins, One loses. 
Whether on the campus or party level, both try to maintain .. . 


A balance Of power 


A cold, December day on the capitol grounds in 
Frankfort was the setting for Gov. Julian Carroll's 
inauguration. 


The entire family, including Carroll's 


Most campaign buttons are destined to be 
swept away as litter following elections. 
After any election, however, you might find 
Dr. John Parker at the polls searching for 
salvageable campaign buttons and posters to 
add to his exclusive wall decoration. 

Parker, associate professor of govern- 
ment at Western, takes pride in his three- 
year-old hobby of collecting political arti- 
facts — especially campaign buttons. 

“My collection serves a dual purpose. It 
makes an interesting hobby and serves as 
a decoration for my office,” said Parker. 

Parker's oldest button dates back to 


1936 — ‘“Knox-Laden: Straight Ticket 
Democrat.” Landen, then governor of 
Kansas, ran unsuccessfully against FDR. 


The button’s sunflower shape is symbolic of 
Kansas’ state flower. 

Parker also likes another button (a large 
white button two inches in diameter with a 
three-quarter profile of Richard Nixon) be- 
cause of its clarity and aesthetic appeal 
appeal. ‘That's probably my favorite button,” 
he said. “Only, it’s too bad it had to be 
wasted on Nixon,’ he said with a smile. 

The wall space not speckled with buttons 
and posters is covered with bumper stickers. 
“Although bumper stickers are not as pop- 
ular a collector's item, they can be more 
effective campaign devices, said Parker. 
People who would feel uncomfortable wear- 
ing a button may not hesitate to display 
a bumper sticker on their car. Usually 
stickers are on to stay and the exposure is 
great, he added. 


wife, eight-month-old Ellen, Patrice, Brad and Kenny, 
a sophomore at Western, was on hand for the swear- 
ing in ceremony. Patrice attends Murray State. 


Parker: Stuck on the past 


Parker's collection includes the bumper 
sticker which became a common road sight 
during exposure of the Watergate scandal — 
“Don't blame me — | voted straight Demo- 
crat.” 

Parker's hobby was not something he had 
seriously planned or intended. Rather it 
“just evolved.” The government professor be- 
gan collecting campaign buttons to make 
his students aware of the varied and some- 
times bizarre campaign techniques and 
gimmicks used. 

“The buttons just accumulated in a 
drawer until one day | realized | had too 
many for a drawer and enough for an 
interesting wall decoration,” said Parker as 
his eyes spanned across his office wall 
filled with campaign paraphernalia. Included 
on the wall are old wooden nickels re- 
deemable for a quarter cup of coffee, pen- 
cils, coins, emery boards, matches, an 
Agnew-faced Mickey Mouse _light-switch 
cover and a ‘Julian Carroll for Governor” 
frisbee. “| have never bought an item for my 
collection and never will,” Parker said. 

What Parker terms as his most unique 
campaign gimmick, nevertheless, sometimes 
goes unnoticed. He handed over what ap- 
peared to be an ordinary soft-drink can, 
but a closer examination revealed it not to be 
a 7-up can but a can of “Gold Water.” 

In the 1964 campaign for president, 
Sen. Barry Goldwater used this gimmick 
in a takeoff on his name. Printed on the 
can below ‘Gold Water” were the words 
“Right Drink for the Conservative Taste.” 


A voter goes to the polls, pulls the curtain 
shut and marks his choice. It takes him a 
short amount of time. For a campus political 
group member, however, it is the end of 
much hard work. 

But before a look is taken “‘behind the 
scenes” to see their operations this year, it 
is helpful to evaluate what type of person 
joins a campus political group. 

According to Floyd Hays Ellis, county 
Democratic chairman, students join political 
organizations for one of three reasons. 

“The first kind join out of a feeling of 
duty,” Ellis said. “They feel it is a part of 
being a good citizen. The second kind join 
out of curiosity. They want to see how poli- 
tics actually works, and if they can really 
make a difference. The third kind join to ob- 
tain power. These are the ones most likely 
to be disappointed,” he said. 

Campus political groups spent hours 
handing out information, recruiting voters, 
and telling the people about their candi- 
date’s views. But what effect do they really 
have on the outcome of an election? 

Nancy Hamilton, President of College 
Republicans (CRs), said the main accom- 
plishments of her group have been working 
at the grassroots level for local and state 
Republican candidates. 

CRs traveled to Frankfort where they 
worked on the ‘Gable for Governor’’ cam- 
paign in the fall. Members stuffed and 
addressed envelopes and did various odd 


“| think | enjoy most collecting materials 
of the lesser-known candidates. This 
market favors losers. They're more interest- 
ing because they usually have less money 
and produced fewer campaign items,” Parker 
said remembering where he had stashed 
away a souvenir of a lesser-known candi- 
date. 

After a long, determined search through 
his bottom desk drawer, he reappeared with 
a thick scrapbook titled “Phillip Vernon 
Baker — Presidential Candidate for 1976.” 

Baker included in his scrapbook many 
articles crediting him as a ‘‘civic culturalist” 
and reproductions of his daughter's birth 
certificate and diploma from Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Although Phillip Vernon Baker may never 
be President of the United States, he still 
ranks among Roosevelt, Kennedy and other 
great political leaders on Parker's wall be- 
cause the teacher shows no biases. The 
losers and the unknowns as well as the 
winnders and heroes are all there — to be 
seen and appreciated. @ 


A modern decor consisting of bumper stickers and 
campaign buttons adorns the office of Dr. John 
Parker. The government professor, who collects the 
discarded items, has one that dates back to the 1936 
Knox-Roosevelt presidential election. 


One of the six displays of campaign buttons Dr. 
Parker has on his office wall contains the famous 
“Nixon-Agnew” button, which has become a collector's 
item among Parker's campaign paraphernalia. 
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jobs. 

A telephone bank was conducted in the 
Warren county precinct before the November 
election by the group. College Republicans 
offered voters rides and baby sitting services 
while they voted. 

CRs arranged for Huda Jones, unsucces- 
ful candidate for Ky. Secretary of State, to 
speak at Western. 

The College Republicans at Western are 
the strongest club in the Kentucky Federa- 
tion of College Republicans, according to 
Miss Hamilton. She said the club has re- 
ceived the Club of the Year award for the 
last two consecutive years. 

The club has the most trouble in off- 
election semesters, Miss Hamilton said. 
“The future of the club depends on making 
members’ active even in_ off-election 
semesters, she said. “When we have done 
badly in an election or there isn't an election 
during the semester, it gets hard to keep 
members.” 

On Western’s campus less than one per 
cent of the students become involved with 
politics, even to the point of registering,” 
Lajuana Goatley, a member, said. 

Youth Democrats are in the process of 
getting their group organized, according to 
Tom Hayes, club vice-president. 

Of the 85 members, active participants 
number about 35 or 40, according to Hayes. 
“Many people are active only when there is a 
particular candidate they want to support,” 
he said. Club members were split in their 
support of candidates this fall. Although it 
was not a big split, some of the members 


supported Todd Hallenbach, and others 
backed incumbent Julian Carroll for governor. 

Hayes said one of the club’s major goals 
this year has been to try to combine the 
high school clubs with the campus organi- 
zation. “Even if they can't vote, the high 
school students can get out and help do 
their share,” he said. “Many of the high 
school organizations have fizzeled out. We 
are trying to combine them and make them 
stronger.” 

Some members of the group went to 
Frankfort to sit in with the legislature. The 
trip, which was arranged by Gov. Julian 
Carroll, gave the members a chance to see 
the legislature and how it worked. 

The group sold approximately 1,500 sun 
visors with messages of support for the 
Democratic candidates and distributed them 
at the football games, track meets and in- 
side the student center. 

Bob Pearce said his membership in the 
Young Democrats had not been active this 
year since he was organizing the county 
effort to elect former Georgia Governor 
Jimmy Carter for President. 

Pearce organized a political awareness 
campaign on campus. “Apathy is one thing 
fighting us,” he said. “If we just had basic 
awareness of the issues and the candidates, 
it would help Carter.” 

Pearce said many groups such as the 
Marshall Tucker Band, and the Allman 


Brothers had come out for Carter and of- 
fered to play free concerts for him. “Il am 
trying to get some of the groups who would 
play for Carter free to Western,” 


he said. 
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“This would help with the voter registration 
drive.” 

Both campus organizations focused on the 
Nov. 4 governor's race. In the final out- 
come, incumbent Julian Carroll, D-Paducah, 
beat Bob Gable, R-Stearns, with approxi- 
mately 62 per cent of the vote. Figures given 
in the Louisville Courier-Journal gave Carroll 
450,424 votes compared to Gable’s 
270,345. This was with 99 per cent of the 
vote counted. 

After the governor's race was completed, 
both groups turned to the presidential race. 
Even after the first few primaries, the race 
was termed ‘‘wide open” in both parties. 

Although President Ford has the ad- 
vantage of his office, the Republican nomi- 
nation is not guaranteed to him. Former 
California Governor Ronald Reagan is posing 
a strong threat. 

In their usual crowded race for the 
presidency, Jimmy Carter took a surprising 
lead in the Democratic contest by winning 
several early caucuses and the New 
Hampshire primary — the nation’s first. 

Trailing him in the early predictions, 
Morris Udall, an Arizona congressman, 
comes in second. Oklahoma Sen. Fred Harris 
is generally seen as the leader of the liberal 
pack of Democratic candidates which in- 
cludes Birch Bayh, Sargeant Shriver and 
Frank Church. ® 


Discarded campaign posters and placards were 
found in a trash can near Snell Hall on post election 
day in early November. The election, which was a race 
for local and state offices, was generally one of mild 
campaign issues. Democrats swept most state offices. 
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Politics 


Spark(y)ing the Reds 


In what many experts considered the greatest World Series ever, 
the National League champion Cincinnati Reds captured the highest 
crown of baseball in a heart-throbbing seven-game marathon with the | 
American League’s Boston Red Sox. Many Western students gathered 
in front of television sets to root for the Reds, an area team. Most were 
hopeful, however, that Cave City native Denny Doyle, a second baseman 
for the Red Sox, would have a good performance in the series. 


The World Series captured the attention of many dorm residents. Men living in 
Hugh-Poland Hall crowded around the telvision set to watch the exciting sixth game in 
Boston. One of the more enthusiastic participants was John Jarvis who borrowed the 
Reds hat as a joke. The last laugh was had by Jarvis. He won a $20 bet. 
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World Affairs 


A view of the Western world 


A\ithough many last minute plans were 
made to celebrate the bicentennial and many 
groups rushed to be a part of the festivities, 
1975 was rather tranquil for the most part, 
especially in Kentucky. 

There were some world-wide earth-shat- 
tering events that took place, however. 

Recovering from the Watergate trauma 
the year before, Americans settled into the 
first full year of Gerald Ford’s presidency. 

The pardoning of Richard Nixon in the 
Watergate conspiracy was not his first real 
test as president. An international incident 
occurred in May when the American con- 
tainer ship ‘Mayaguez’ was boarded and 
seized in disputed waters by crewmen of a 
boat belonging to the Communist Cambodian 
government. 

Four days after the initial seizure, Mr. Ford 
sent a group of marines to search for the 
missing men. By mid-morning, Cambodian 
officials had released the 39 crewmen after a 
“hide and seek” period. A total of 18 U.S. 
servicemen were killed and 50 wounded in 
the attack. 

But Cambodia was not the only place 
the Communist government had made 
political gains. With the American pullout 
in Vietnam and an impending Communist 
takeover, thousands of Vietnamese fought 
and struggled to flee the country. Many 
came to America. 

Smaller nations were also affected by 
Communist power. Angolan independence 
from Portugal immediately turned into a 
political bloodbath. While Portugal gave 
Angola independence, riots, mutinies and 
short-lived coups resulted in the Mediter- 
ranean country. 

American lifestyle also had its strains of 
internal conflict. President Ford established a 
“blue ribbon” panel, headed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Nelson Rockefeller, to investigate al- 
ledged illegal domestic activities of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA). Director Willi- 
am Colby was fired and replaced by George 
Bush, former national chairman of the 
Republican party. 


K idnaping was a frequent word in the 
news. Two well-publicized kidnapings were 
that of U.S. Col. Ernest Morgan by Lebanese 
abductors, and that of liquor billionaire heir 
Samuel Bronfman. Both men were success- 
fully freed after some anxious moments. 

The mysterious disappearance of veteran 
teamster union official Jimmy Hoffa was also 
in the news. To date, Hoffa has not been 
found. 

The dominant 
months, however, 


news item for many 
was the kidnaping, ar- 
-rest and trial of mewspaper heiress Pa- 
tricia Hearst. She was caught and taken 
into custody on Sept. 18 with Symbionese 
Liberation Army activists Emily and Wil- 
liam Harris. 

Two other court cases also brought 
about national attention. One of these was 
the murder charge placed against Joanne 
Little in Raleigh, N.C. Miss Little, a black 


woman, was accused by the prosecution 
of murdering her white jailer. Miss Little 
contended that she acted in self-defense, 
in an effort to prevent sexual advances by 
the jailer. She was acquitted. 

The other publicized case was that of 
Lynette Alice “Squeaky” Fromme. Miss 
Fromme, a member of the Charles Manson 
cult, was accused of attempting to assassi- 
nate President Ford on Sept. 5 in Sacramen- 
to. She was found guilty and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 

Sara Jane Moore also tried to assassinate 
Mr. Ford. After her arrest, she subsequently 
pleaded guilty on Dec. 16. 

While the assassination attempts ob- 
viously shook the First Family, it did not 


stop their openness and frankness with 
the American public. 
Betty Ford, the President's wife, was 


criticized for her ‘liberal views” and her 
frankness with the press. Ford’s son, Jack, 
openly admitted that he had smoked mari- 
juana before. 

The open view of marijuana was to be 
found elsewhere in the country. Sup- 
porters of decriminalization won a minor 
victory in Alaska May 27 when the Alaska 
Supreme Court handed down a landmark 
decision legalizing marijuana use in the 
privacy of one’s home. 


Women’s struggles were another is- 
sue this year. The Episcopal Church had a 
turmoil erupt over the ordination of wo- 
men priests. In the Roman _ Catholic 
Church, a near century of hard work 
paid off for the Sisters of Charity when 
Pope Paul VI proclaimed Elizabeth Ann 
Seton a saint of “the Universal Church.” 
She was the first native-born American to 
be given the honor. 

While gasoline prices skyrocketed, low- 
ered and then stabilized, prices generally 
crept up to stay. An indication of the 
times could be found in the closing of the 
W.T. Grant stores nationwide. 

Financial woes were also suffered by 
America’s largest city, New York. 

On Oct. 29, the city’s request for fi- 
nancial aid was rejected by President Ford. 
He changed his mind less than a month 
later, though, and agreed to a $2.3 billion 
loan to the plagued city. 

Economic woes also struck closer to 
home. Kentucky farmers suffered a major 
setback in November when a major cash 
crop, tobacco failed to bring high prices 
in the market. 

November was also the month of a 
Democratic landslide that swept through 
Frankfort. Gov. Julian Carroll was elected 
to a full term by a record margin. 

Thelma Stovall shared the _ spotlight 
with Carroll by becoming the first woman 
elected lieutenant governor. In order to do 
so, Mrs. Stovall brushed aside a crowded 
field of Democratic hopefuls in the May 
primary. 

Many political the 


theorists thought 


busing issue would affect Carroll's vote 
margin. The eruption that resulted in early 
September in Jefferson County over bus- 
ing had actually been brewing for some 
time. 

After three years of legal maneuverings, 
the U.S. District Court of Appeals in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, finally put an end to the 
delays in desegrating the largest school 
system in the state on July 17, 1975. The 
court subsequently ordered U.S. District 
Judge James F. Gordon to institute a 
desegregation plan for the fall term. 

Gordon’s plan involved the busing of 
22,000 students, about half white and half 
black. The system itself is 20 per cent 
black. 

When school opened on Sept. 4, a 
massive protest was initiated by some 
parents. In spite of numerous anti-busing 
demonstrations, the busing plan remained 
in effect the whole school year. 

National attention was again aroused 
when Kentucky towns plagued by property- 
damaging blackbirds attempted to spray with 
the chemical Tergitol. Kentuckians were 
given the right to spray, but poor weather 
conditions eliminated much of the effective- 
ness of the spraying. 


Death claimed a host of people, in- 
cluding several familiar faces in the enter- 
tainment limelight. One of America’s fav- 
orite T.V. husbands, Ozzie Nelson, died on 
June 3. Rod Serling, creator of the “Twi- 
light Zone’ on T.V., also died in that 
month. 

The year claimed three veteran world lead- 
ers. Spanish dictator Francisco Franco died 
after a lingering illness. Ageless Chinese 
leader Chiang Kai-shek died, as did Ethiopian 
emperor Haille Selassie. 

Oil magnate Aristotle Onassis died on 
March 15. Known the world over, Onassis 
became especially famous in America 
after his marriage to Jacqueline Kennedy, 
widow of the assassinated President John F. 
Kennedy. 

The literary world mourned the deaths 
of Agatha Christie, known for her detec- 
tive mystery novels and playwright Thorn- 
ton Wilder, author of “Our Town.” 

Sports fans were saddened by the death 
of baseball manager Charles’ Dillon 
(Casey) Stengel in September, at the age 
of 85. 

But by October the sadness was re- 
placed by the World Series in a style 
that Stengel would have appreciated. 

The Cincinnati Reds snapped a pennant 
phobia and beat the Boston Red Sox in the 
seventh game to take the crown. 

What was termed as a sporting ‘Battle of 
the Sexes” in New York's Belmont Park ulti- 
mately brought a horse’s sparkling career to 
an abrupt halt. In the midst of a match race 
against Kentucky Derby winner Foolish Plea- 
sure, the right foreleg of Ruffian snapped. 
The fillie was put to sleep. @ 


World Affairs 


Afro-American 
History Week: 


The black man has made important con- 
tributions to the American lifestyle. In re- 
cognition of this fact, and its promotion, 
Western held its own observance of Afro- 
American History Week Feb. 8 to 13. 

The sixth observance on the Western 
campus is relatively new compared to the 
week’s founding. Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
organized the nationally-known celebra- 
tion in 1926 in Washington, D.C. 

According to Dr. John E. Jones, as- 
sistant director of intercultural and folk 
studies and chairman of the Afro-Ameri- 
can studies program, the purpose of the 
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Afro-American History Week 


week is to acquaint the American people 
with the many contributions blacks have 
made. 

“Men such as Dr. Woodson realized 
that the real truth concerning the Negro 
and his contributions to American life 
would not be known unless it was written 
by a Negro,” Jones said. 

Sounds of religion filled the Garrett 
Center ballroom on Sunday as a “sing- 
spiration” was held. Area church choirs, 
quartets and community choirs energeti- 
cally sang gospel hymns and spirituals. 

Throughout the week, an art display 


Ecstasy dn lack 


was set up in Room 230 of the Downing 
University Center. Drawings and paintings 
by black artists were featured. 

On Monday a “growing up.” was the subj- 
ect of a talk presented by Clarence Wilson, a 
former Harlem Globetrotter. He spoke of the 
disadvantages he experienced when growing 
up. 
While a Globetrotter, Wilson traveled with 
the team to Europe as an American ambas- 
sador of good will. He is now a probation of- 
ficer in Louisville. 

“Oohs” and “ahs” could be heard ec- 
hoing from the Garrett ballroom again on 
Friday night. These were not the voices 
of participants in a second ‘“‘singspira- 


tion,” however. They were comments on 
the clothes being modeled in a fashion 
show. 


Local merchants donated clothes for the 
10 girls who modeled. “Ecstasy in Black” 
was the show's theme. 

“| especially enjoyed the fashion show,” 
said Shebell Peak, a freshman from Louis- 
ville. “It was fun to meet the different peo- 
ple.” Miss Peak was one of the coordinators 
of the fashion show. 

Miss Peak said she enjoyed the week’s 
activities. ‘“The only thing | would like to see 
is more participation from the students on 
campus,’ she added. 

An added honor was bestowed when 
local, state and national leaders recog- 
nized the event. U.S. President Gerald 
Ford, Ky. Gov. Julian Carroll and Bowling 
Green Mayor B.L. Steen all signed proc- 
lamations proclaiming the Afro-American 
History Week. 

The observance on campus is_ spon- 
sored by the Martin Luther King Jr. 
chapter of the Association for the Study 
of Afro-American Life and History. @ 


Prior to speaking in the Garrett Conference Center 
ballroom on Sunday, Feb. 8, Clarence Wilson, former 
Harlem Globetrotter, talks with Dr. John E. Jones 
of the Western faculty. Jones introduced Wilson to 
Brenda Wilkerson, a sophomore from Cadiz. Miss 
Wilkerson presented Wilson to the audience. 


Personal knowledge and information, help from Dr. 
John Jones and information provided by Clarence 
Wilson helped Brenda Wilkerson introduce Wilson to 
the audience on Feb. 8. Miss Wilkerson said Wilson 
kidded her about the Harlem Globetrotters and told 
her she never watched or saw them on television. 
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Bicentennial bookshelf. 


Warren C ounty: A 
look at the past 


the bicentennial | 


“Two hundred years ago today.’’ How 
often did students, faculty and towns- 
people hear these tidbits of information 
on television? 

When did one walk into a grocery store 
or a department store. and not see the 
Hostess cupcakes with their bicentennial 
‘attire’ or a timepiece of Benjamin 
Franklin with a clock in his navel? 

And who purposefully missed some of 
the really good historical dramas _ pre- 
sented on TV in observance of the 
nation’s 200th birthday — such as ABC's 
“Franklin and Eleanor?” 

No matter what form it took, the frenzy 
of the bicentennial was here to stay. 

Western decided to hold its bicen- 
tennial celebration in April. Up to that 
time, most students sat back compla- 
cently to observe the nation’s 200th 
birthday. 

The Ja/isman, in its special bicentennial 
section, presents some sidelights of the 
bicentennial and its affect on Westerners. 
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THE 13 COLONIES 


Although William McGinley of Easton, 
Penn. said he likes the south, he also 
said he was born and raised in the east and 
will be glad to go back there. 

“Both (regions) have things unique to 
themselves,” he said. “There’s a difference 
in people and their frames of mind. It’s a 
much slower life here,” he added. 

McGinley said he misses his home be- 
cause he lives only one hour away from 
New York. “At home | can go to the big 
city, the ocean or skiing,’ he said. There is 
also a cultural difference in that the eastern 
schools have more academic activities, ac- 


THE SOUTH 


Coming from a land boasting of cotton 
balls and magnolia trees, Jennifer Shanks 
of Clarksdale, Miss. said she has never been 
farther north than Lexington. 

“My high school adviser didn't want me to 
come up north to college,’ she said, (refer- 
ring to Bowling Green). ‘But | fell in love 
with the campus after a visit last June. The 
whole state is beautiful,” she said, adding 
that her mother attended the Bowling Green 
Business College. 

She described the land near her home as 
“flat with dead fields and mud, and not 
pretty unless the cotton is blooming.” The 


THE ATLANTIC COAST 


William Logan of Fayetteville, N.C. said 
there are similarities in the type of people in 
Kentucky and his home state. “‘One of the 
major differences is we're closer to the 
mountains,” Logan said. ‘It’s a lot prettier 
and greener.” 

Another difference between his area and 
Kentucky is the cost of living, according to 
Logan. “It's higher here,” he said. “‘In 
North Carolina you can buy furniture, clothes 
and even cigarettes cheaper.” 

Coming to Western to swim on the uni- 
versity’s team, Logan said he was impressed 
with the campus and the people. ‘The swim 


THE GREAT LAKES 


Paul White of Milwaukee, Wisc. also had a 
sport on his mind when coming to Western 
— basketball. “| heard about Western from 
a friend and got in at the last minute,’ he 
said. ‘| came on the last day of registration 
so | wasn't really prepared.’’ White also said 
if he had it to do over again he would not 
come to Western. 

“There's nothing to do around here and | 
can't go home on weekends,” he said. ‘It’s 
too far away.”” One of the first things he said 
he noticed about Bowling Green was that it 
was so small. “| like to go to movies and 


There’s an old proverb that says “it’s 
a small world.” In actuality a person could 
come close to believing it is a very small 
United States by looking at Western’s en- 
rollment. 

Considering Bowling Green, Ky., to be one 
of the lesser points of congregation in the 
United States, it is fairly unusual that 


cording to the junior English major. 

In reference to the bicentennial, McGinley 
said he believes it is being a little overdone. 
“They're going wild in Philadelphia; there’s 
not nearly as much being done here,” he 
said. Everybody’s just making money off of 
200 years.” 

McGinley said he fears that one of the 
biggest problems of America today is no 
one respects anyone anymore. ‘People get 
cheated all the time,” he said. “Not just as 
individuals, either. We've lost sight of where 
the real values lie in law and ethics,” he 
added. 

McGinley has also lived in such states as 
Illinois, New York and Georgia. = 


freshman special education major said she 
has lived on a 700 acre delta cotton 
plantation in a traditional columned house 
all her life. 

“The people are nice in Mississippi but 
they are really nice here,” she said with the 
traditional southern drawl. ‘The prejudice is 
not as bad here; people are more down to 
earth.” 

Nevertheless, Miss Shanks said she is 
proud of her southern heritage and is a true 
southern girl.”’| would like to see more done 
for the bicentennial in Mississippi,” she said. 

Miss Shanks said she really liked Kentucky 
and would like to live in the state. ‘“Kentuck- 
ians are more down to earth,” she said. iq 


coach had a lot to do with it,’” Logan said. 
“He showed a lot of interest in me.” 

Logan said he had visited Bowling Green 
before since he has relatives in Nashville. ‘’! 
had seen other schools and | liked Western,” 
he said. “The whole set-up was a lot better.” 

The fact it is an army town was the 
biggest complaint Logan had about his 
home. “You can't go downtown at night,”’ he 
said. ‘The G.I.’s ruin the town.” 

Logan said he has not noticed the effects 
of the bicentennial that much. “| have noticed 
a red, white and blue van,” he said. 

According to Logan, the biggest problem 
facing America is the government itself. “‘It 
appears more crooked since Watergate.” 


there’s only one downtown,” he added. 

The freshman said the biggest difference 
between Wisconsin and Kentucky is the 
drinking age. It is 18 in his home state. 

White cited the abolishment of slavery as 
the most important event in United States 
history, and he said the greatest problem in 
America today is racial inequality. 

He also said he feels the biggest problem 
at Western is the open house issue. “They 
need to be open every day,” he said. 

In addition to his home state of Wisconsin, 
White said he has traveled to Florida, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Illinois and New York. 
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Bicentennial 


Western attracted students from 42 different 
states. The only states not represented were 
Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oregon and Utah. 

Next to Kentucky, more students from 


Tennessee (274) attended Western than any — 


other state. The next top ten states were /ndi- 
ana, 201; Ohio, 130; Illinois, 117; Florida, 


THE MIDWEST 


Good memories of Kentucky and the 
friendliness of the people in the south were 
the things Cynthia Clark said prompted her 
to come to Western. A native of Sidney, 
Neb., Miss Clark said the thing she misses 
most about her home is the country itself. 
“| miss the wide open spaces,” she said. 
“You can see forever and there’s nothing in 
the way.” 

Miss Clark said she is also proud of her 
midwestern state ‘for the fact that it’s not as 
complicated (a life) as it is back east. The air 
and countryside are also cleaner,’ she said. 

According to Miss Clark, she had lived in 


THE WEST 


Carla Lewis of Livingston, Tex., said she 
misses practically nothing about her state 
except her family. “It’s humid down there,” 
she said. “Much more than it is here.” 

Although she said she misses nothing, 
Miss Lewis also said she has always lived 
in Texas and would like to live there more 
than in any other state. “‘l like it because it’s 
close to Houston,” she said. “We're also near 
a lake so we can go swimming and water 
skiing.” 

Referring to the bicentennial celebration, 
the sophomore said her hometown is plan- 
ning a folklife festival sometime this year. 


THE PACIFIC COAST 


Susan McFarland of San Francisco, Calif., 
said she misses the ocean plus everything 
there is to do in her hometown. ‘| miss snow 
skiing at Lake Tahoe,” said the mass com- 
munications major and recreation minor. “| 
used to go about one weekend out of 
every month.” 

Miss McFarland labeled her hometown 
with the old cliche, “It’s a nice place to 
visit . . .” She said the people are different 
in San Francisco. “As a melting pot it has 
any kind of people,’ she added. ‘’People are 
more alike around here. They are really 
easy-going; city people are in a rush.” 


ALASKA 


Willy Shears, a freshman who came from 
Anchorage, Alaska to attend Western and 
run track, described Bowling Green as 
“southern and smaller with less things to 
do.” He quoted the population of Anchorage 

Shears also said he was disappointed 
when he got to Bowling Green “because it 
was not way out in the country as people 
said it would be. | hoped there would be 
woods, trails, snakes, etc.,’’ he said. 

Another disappointment Shears said he 
experienced when getting here in the fall 
was no 24 hour visitation in the dorms. “| 


66; New York, 62; Michigan, 42; New Jer- 
sey, 39; Georgia, 35; Pennsylvania, 27, and 
Virginia, 23. Eight states had only one 
representative. 

In a coast-to-coast salute to the bicenten- 
nial, the Talisman interviewed one student 
from each of eight regions of the country 
to see how his or her home region differed 


Kentucky before now. When asked where 
she would like to live more than any place, 
she said Colorado. ‘| want to live closer to 
home,” she said. ‘Denver is my favorite city.” 

Miss Clark said she came to Western be- 
cause her sister went here and because she 
had been to Bowling Green before. 

The senior special education major said 
there has not been as much promotion of 
the bicentennial out in the midwest as there 
has been in the Kentucky area. “There have 
been lots of commercials and of course the 
bicentennial minute, but that’s about all,” 
she said. ‘| haven't been annoyed by it at all.” 


Cae 


She said it focuses on the settlers and in- 
cludes skits and plays. 

Miss Lewis said Bowling Green is the 
farthest east she has ever been. ‘I'd never 
been here before and | expected it to look 
different,” she said. “Il thought the hills 
would be a lot bigger.” : 

The Texas native said she thinks the 
biggest problem in America today is 
prejudice. ‘It’s bad in my hometown, but we 
have nothing at home like what happened 
in Louisville,” she said. Miss Lewis was re- 
ferring to the busing problems in the fall. 

According to Miss Lewis, the Alamo had a 
big impact on American history. “It helped 
Texas to join the Union,” she said. a5 


With an army officer for a father, Miss 
McFarland said she has traveled quite a bit. 
“| would not mind living in Kentucky if the 
town was a little bigger than Bowling 
Green,” she said. 

The Californian said she thinks it is neat 
the way everyone is celebrating the bi- 
centennial. ‘| haven't seen that much about it 
back home and I've noticed a lot more here,” 
she said. ‘They started celebrating here in 
1975. The only thing out there is bicenten- 
nial stamps,’ Miss McFarland said. 

When asked about possible changes she 
would like to see at Western, Miss McFar- 
land said better dorm policies are needed. 
“That would attract more people.(\ 


thought there would be because | had heard 
of others (schools) that had it,” he said. 
The only other change Shears said he would 
like to see at Western would be for the 
track team to become more popular. 

Shears said he had never been to 
Kentucky. Although he lived just a few 
hours away in Chicago for three years, 
Shears said he had never been to Kentucky 
before. ‘| would rather live in the suburbs of 
Chicago than anywhere else,” he said. 
“People in Alaska have a different society 
and culture. The people are from different 
nationalities,’ he said. Shears said he 


misses snow skiing more than anything else.& | 


from the area around western Kentucky. The 
regions were classified as the 13 colonies, 
the south, the atlantic coast, the great lakes, 
the midwest, the west, the pacific and 
Alaska. 

Information for this article was supplied 
by the computer service division at Western. 
[t provided printouts of all students. 
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With everything to gain and nothing to lose, 
many businessmen chose the bicentennial as a 
time to “use” the American public like 


A PUPPET ON & STRING 


t may have been an unfortunate freak 
of history for Kentuckians that the state 
celebrated the bicentennial of its first 
permanent settlement in 1974. 

By July 4, 1976, when the sacred Liberty 
Bell gongs in Philadelphia and cakes with 
200 candles and red, white and blue icing 
appear nationwide, the fireworks in Kentucky 
may fizzle because people are becoming 
nauseated at the mention of the word 
“bicentennial.” In other words, it is be- 
coming slightly over-used. 

Bowling Green and its residents were 
not excluded from the endless procession 
of patriotic ware. After all, a town with 
a red, white and blue water tower could 
hardly be exempt. 

Almost every store had a bicentennial 
sale at one time or another. A local an- 
tique store exhibited a large, shiny bell 
in its window with a backdrop of a com- 
forter crocheted with national emblems. 
‘The kit for the comforter, complete with 
an eagle, a musket and a Libery Bell, was 
available at a local department store. 

A shoe store sold red, white and blue toe 
socks. The Western gymnastics team donned 
red, white and blue leotards. Even Western’s 
cheerleaders got into the act by getting 
starred and_ striped skirts with bright 
red, sparkly vests for the Homecoming 
game. 

The theme for Homecoming 1975 was 
“America’s Heritage.’ Appropriately, West- 
ern played the Morehead Eagles. The entire 
Homecoming celebration was a mini-capsule 
of American history crammed into one week. 
Float themes and dormitory decorations 
reflected the occasion. The pregame and 
half-time shov's by the Big Red (but not 
white and blue. surprisingly enough) Band 
were also a salute to America accented by 
the release of hundreds of red, white and 
blue balloons. The show was only an exten- 
sion of the band’s season long tribute to 
patriotic music, however. 

Even before Homecoming, however, the 
university had its own subtle contributions to 
the occasion. At the Downing Center candy 
counter, a red, white and blue book of match- 
es with a picture of one of the presidents on 
the back came with a pack of cigarettes. In 
the grill, paper cups were adorned with 
swirled bicentennial colors and stars. 

Food was another area that affected 
Bowling Green's patriotic attitudes. A 
dairy that distributes locally produced 
one-half gallon containers of ice cream 
sectioned like Neopolitan, but colored red, 
. white, and blue. To top it off the blue 
section contained tiny, star-shaped pieces 


of toffee candy. 

Pancake lovers could buy syrup in a 
collectable, glass bottle embossed with 
revolutionary scenes. Coffee was packaged 
in a re-usable canister in the shape of a 
Liberty Bell. 

Students and other Bowling Green resi- 
dents were probably most affected by the 
flaunting of the bicentennial by the media. 
Hardly a day went by for the television 
watcher in which he didn’t see a commer- 
cial with a bicentennial theme. And then 
there was the salute that everyone has come 
to know — ‘200 Years Ago Today.” 

In other attempts to bring the bicentennial 
into the homes, ‘Collison Course,” a drama 
about former president Harry Truman and 
military leader Douglas MacArthur appeared 
locally in January as part of a bicentennial 
theater series. Author John Jakes had a 
series of six bicentennial novels released 
periodically during 1975-76. 

Those people who were regular readers 
of Newsweek or watchers of ABC's “Good 


Morning, America” also learned to beware of — 


bicentennial gimmicks. 

The June 9, 1975 issue of Newsweek 
reported that companies are producing such 
outlandish items as a bicentennial bikini, 
Spirit of ‘76 lamps made from parking meters 
and a Liberty Bell alarm clock with two 
minutemen to strike the gong and George 


Washington, John Hancock and Thomas Jef- © 
ferson to mark time around midnight and 


noon. It warned readers to buy. products ap- 
proved only by the American Revolution Bi- 


centennial Administration (ARBA). The mag- 


azine also said that corporations were taking 
advantage of the 200th birthday by using it 
as a promotional tool. A national airlines had 


a special bicentennial fare (which, inciden- — 


tally, was slightly higher than normal fare.) 

“Good Morning, America” with David 
Hartman broadcasted its doubts about gim- 
mickry on Nov. 7, 1975 in a show seen lo- 
cally on WBKO-TV, Channel 13. Leonard 
Sanders of the Better Business Bureau, a 
guest, told viewers to “investigate before you 
invest.” 

Sanders said some of the gimmicks he 
was familiar with were the selling of two 
inches of Connecticutt for $2.00 and the sell- 
ing of a Ben Franklin statue with a clock in 
his navel. 

In actuality, Bowling Green had its share 
of flag-raising and star-gazing. In the midst 
of all the delusion and fraud, Western was 
affected by the bicentennial in almost every 
situation both directly and indirectly. It was 
not surprising; especially for a town with a 
red, white and blue water tower@) 
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bicentennial bookshelf 


The celebration of American life, customs 
and traditions (both past and present) has 
been captured by Western professors who 
have authored or are in the process of writ- 
ing books about their native land. 

The Kentucky Bicentennial Bookshelf, a 
special historical series published by the 
University Press of Kentucky, will include 
books by nine Western faculty members. 

The bookshelf is a collection of about 50 
short books written for the bicentennial 
celebration about Kentucky's tradition and 
history for the past two centuries. 

Dr. Lowell Harrison, Western professor 
of history, is general editor for the series. 
According to Harrison, the books will be writ- 
ten for the general readers who are inter- 
ested in the culture of Kentucky. 

“So many scholarly books are written just 
for scholars, but with the bookshelf col- 
lection we're aiming at a much wider 
audience and hope to attract thousands of 
readers,’ he said. 

The nine faculty members who are in- 
volved in the bookshelf project are members 
of the history and folklore departments. 
“Since we deal with the past, it’s only 
natural that we have the responsibility of 
bringing the bicentennial to Western and 
spreading it throughout Kentucky,” said 
Harrison. 

Among those contributing to the Book- 
shelf are professors of English and folklore 
Dr. Kenneth Clarke and his wife Dr. Mary 
Washington Clarke who retired last year. 

The Clarkes co-authored The Harvest and 
the Reapers, a book about the oral tradi- 
tions of Kentucky. ‘The harvest is the folk- 
tale, the legends, the yarns that have been 
passed down by oral tradition,” said Dr. 
Kenneth Clarke. ‘The reapers are those who 
have collected them.” 

Clarke is also writing The Hewers and 
The Carvers, a work about old-fashioned 
woodcrafts in the Kentucky frontier econ- 
omy. 

The professor received a media award 
in October from the Kentucky School Media 
Association on the basis of six folklife 
filmstrips he had developed. They covered 
such topics as ‘Folk Housing in Kentucky,” 
“The Kentucky Long Rifle in Revival,” “Tra- 
ditional Quilting in Kentucky,” “Jesse 
Stuart's Use of Nature Lore’ and “South 
Union Shakers.” 

Dr. Mary Clarke is writing an illustrated 
book, Kentucky Quilts and Quilters. ‘‘\t is a 
combination of patterns, materials and 
methods of the folk craft along with a look at 
those women who for three decades have 
been quilting together for themselves and 
one another,” Dr. Clarke said. 

A joint effort by Dr. Lynwood Montell, 
director fo the Center for Intercultural and 
Folk Studies, and Michael L. Morse, an in- 
structor of photography, has resulted in 
Early Kentucky Architecture. The book is a 
study of such folk structures as barns, spring- 
houses, smokehouses and attendant build- 
ings that make up American farmhouses, 
according to Montell. 


printing, The Saga of Coe Ridge: A Study 
in Oral History. Another of his recently 
published works is Ghosts along the Cum- 
berland: Deathlore in the Kentucky Foot- 
hills. The book includes photography by mass 
communications instructor Mike Morse. 

“I've just always been interested in death 
and ghost lore Nobody that | could 
find ever dealt with the whole spectrum of 
deathlore.’’ Montell said. 

According to Montell, approximately 60 
per cent of the material in his book is 
the result of work done in 1963 through 
1968 by students at Campbellsville College. 
Some of the tales and omens have never 
been recorded: ‘when a grave sinks early, 
another will follow soon.” “If a baby doesn't 
get colic before it is a year old, it will 
die.” “Every frog you kill makes your life 
shorter.” 

Some people still cling to those beliefs, 
Montell said, and he and his student recorded 


actual words of people telling the tales. 

Another Bicentennial Bookshelf contribu- 
tion, The Shakers of Kentucky, to be author- 
ed by Julia Neal, retired director of the Ken- 
tucky Library and Museum, relates the story 
of the unique Shaker way of life. Miss Neal 
said she is writing the book “to catch 
the flavor of the Shakers’ lives, not to pre- 
sent chronological data.” 

Dr. Richard Stone, assistant professor of 
history, is writing The Kentucky Militia, an 
essay about the origin and transformation of 
the militia from frontier days to the modern 
army and Air National Guard. 

Harrison has completed The Civil War in 
Kentucky, a survey of the political and mili- 
tary developments of the war with an em- 
phasis on the earlier period. 

Dr. Carol Crowe, assistant professor of 
history, has written The Big Sandy: A 
Social, Political and Economic Study of 
Eastern Kentucky, a study of the alley cul- 
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an opportunity to speak to Nancy Miller of Elizabeth- 
town. Montell is the director of the center for intercul- 
tural and folk studies at Western. 


A reception honoring Dr. Lynwood Montell for the 
publication of his book, Ghosts Along the Cumberland: 
Deathlore in the Kentucky Foothills, gives the folklorist 


Although it is not part of the bookshelf, 
Montell wrote a book which is in its second 
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ture of eastern Kentucky. The author traces 
the religious and educational developments, 
the influence of steamboating, lumbering 
and coal mining and recent urban renewal 
projects. 

Dr. Helen Crocker, assistant professor of 
history, concentrates on the steamboat era 
in her book The Green River of Kentucky, 
an illustrated work which covers the river 
from its settlement in the 1780's to the 
present. 

Judge Rowan of Federal Hill by Dr. Randy 
Capps, head of Western's department of 
speech and theatre, is the first and only 
book to be written about John Rowan, an 
early Kentucky lawyer and famous orator. 
Rowan was a U.S. senator, congressman and 
secretary of state who lived on Federal Hill 
in Bardstown. 

All nine authors agree that writing for the 
bicentennial series is a privilege, “especially 
when you consider that Western’s contribu- 


tions make up one-fifth of the entire series,” 
‘Harrison said. 

Others who have distinguished them- 
selves as authors during the bicentennial 
period are history professors Dr. James T. 
Baker and Dr. James Bennett, and Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Jenkins, dean of the Bowling Green 
College of Business and Public Affairs. Their 
literary contributions are not a part of the 
Bicentennial Bookshelf, but nevertheless, 
their works celebrate historical aspects of 
America’s heritage. 

Dr. Baker, associate professor of history, 
has written a book entitled Thomas Mer- 
ton, Social Critic. The book deals with a 
Trappist monk in a monastery located near 
Bardstown. 

Baker said Merton converted to Catholi- 
cism and gave the Church ‘a popularity it 
didn't have before.” 

Dr. James Bennett, associate professor of 
history, has completed a book called Fred- 


erick Jackson Turner. “The book focuses on 
the historical activities and theses developed 
by historian Turner and the controversies 
that followed the publication of his idea,” 
Bennett said. 

The dean of the Bowling Green College of 
Business and Public Affairs, Dr. William M. 
Jenkins, has written a book that is “a 
salute to my dad and to smalltown mer- 
chants like him who helped make America 
the unified nation it is today,” Jenkins said. 
The book, And... /Il Throw in the Socks: 
The Memoirs of a Kentucky Storekeeper, is 
based on conversations and tape-recorded 
interviews with his father. 

“| have a real sense of pride in him and 
in that rugged breed of country store- 
keeper who brought fashion, and, to some 
degree, learning and elegance to rural Am- 
erica,’ said Jenkins. 

The pride that Jenkins has for his father 
and rural Americans is felt by other Western 
authors, too. 

“A lot of people complain because they 
claim we're (Americans) dwelling too much 
on the past without looking forward to the 
future,” Harrison said. 

Harrison said Americans need to pause 
and reflect on their heritage — keeping it 
clear that “that’s the way it was 200 years 
ago’ but this is the way it is today. And 
the way things are today is a result of that 
past heritage. @ 
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An array of books which exhibits the work of bicenten- 
nial authors has its own special place in one area of the 
College Heights Bookstore. Another area marked ‘‘West- 
ern Faculty Publications” also contains some bicenten- 
nial works in its collection. 


In a contribution to the bicentennial lecture series, 
Dr. Lowell Harrison of the history department pre- 
sented ‘George Rogers Clark and the War in the 
West” at the Kentucky Library and Museum. 
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Warren ae A look at the past 


No celebration of the bicentennial would 
be complete without recognition of the 
places that have become milestones in 
history. ; 

While the nation immortalizes Valley 
Forge and Independence Hall, Bowling Green 
boasts of the Hobson House, Fort Albert 
Sidney Johnston and others. All the land- 
marks listed below, plus others not men- 
tioned, tell of rich southern heritage and 
reflect on the existence of Western. They 
have influenced Western and in turn have 
been influenced by it. 


® The historic Hobson House was used as a 
munitions storage area by the Confederates 
after owner and Union sympathizer Atwood 
Hobson was taken prisoner in the Civil War. 
The house is located on a hill overlooking 
400 acres of land along the Barren River. 

Also known as “Riverview,” the estate is 
historically important because the first oil 
well was dug there in 1880. It was also an 
important thoroughbred horse farm in south- 
ern Kentucky. 

Located in an area known as Hobson 
Grove Park, the grounds are the site of a 
golf course familiar to many Westerners. 


@ Located where a historical marker now 
stands between Cherry Hall and Gordon 
Wilson Hall, on the “hill,” Fort Albert Sidney 
Johnston became one of three places for- 
tified in Bowling Green by the Confederate 
Army in the Civil War. 

Named after Gen. Johnston, commander 
of the Confederate Army of the West, the 
fort was constructed by Johnston for use as 
headquarters on Oct. 28, 1861. 

Johnston evacuated Bowling Green in 
1862, thus ending Confederate control in 
the city. Union forces held the fort until the 
end of the war. 


@ Not generally known as being historically 
significant to Warren County, College Street 
Cemetery is unique in the unusual designs 
on many of its monuments. 

The remains of some of the leading pio- 
neers and founders of. the city rest there. 

According to Riley Handy of the Kentucky 
Library, the cemetery first opened in 1800. 
No one was buried there after 1862. 

The 175-year-old cemetery has recently 
been the target of cleanup and restoration 
projects by local civic groups. 


@ One of three Confederate forts located 
around Bowling Green, Baker Hill or “Kin- 
derhook” was important in the Civil War be- 
cause of its strategic rail and river location. 

The house, built in 1850, overlooks Barren 
River and Bowling Green. The Union Army 
recognized the location’s importance by 
shelling the city from Baker Hill in 1862. 

Over the years, the house has been main- 
tained as a private residence. It was changed 
last year into an eating establishment 
(Claudia Sanders’). It is on the Louisville Rd. 


®@ Historic St. Joseph’s Church has graced 
Bowling Green and Warren County since 
April 8, 1860 when Mass was offered for — 
the first time. The outbreak of the Civil War 

postponed dedication of the church until 
1862. 

The original structure, described as “a 
neat edifice of Byzantine architectural style,”’ 
was constructed by Francis L. Kister. 

Several enlargements, embellishments 
and improvements have made the church 
and its interior famous. It was named to the 
national register of historic places on July 3, 
1975. 


JoNessicty there was a lack of bicentennial 
extravaganza in Bowling Green and at Western, 
the nation’s 200th birthday was celebrated here in 
its subdued form. Perhaps it goes to show a cele- 
bration of the past can occur without elaborate 
costs. If so, this area of Kentucky successfully 
celebrated the bicentennial. 
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WHO'S WHO 


Despite suggestions for improving the selection of the 
“Who's Who” that were offered by some of the 1975 win- 
ners, the Office of Student Affairs opted to continue the 
procedure of faculty nomination and student selection. 

Campus departments nominated 181 seniors for the 
nationally recognized honor. Of that number, 49 were made 
permanent members of the prestigious group of “Who's 
Who in America Colleges and Universities.” 

Larry Berry, associate dean of student affairs, noted 
that the true honor was in national recognition. “The chief 
buyer of the book is industries who use it in personnel 
services,” Berry said. He advised the group that they would 


DISTHICTION TO FE DEGREE 


most likely be approached by the publisher who would at- 
tempt to sell them a copy of the book. 

With a handsome filler for their resume, 49 students 
accepted-the-right to be “Who's Who” members at Western. 
To be chosen for this honor, the student must first of all 
have a 2.3 grade point average. With this requirement in 
mind, faculty members were asked to nominate students 
who had at least 82 academic hours and who had, in their 
mind, displayed the characteristics of a true leader to the 
campus and the student body. Students were nominated by 
two faculty members from two different departments. A 
student election to choose the 49 was held on Oct. 28. 


“People ask me time and time again, 
‘What can you do with a degree in theatre?’ ” 
said Greta Shipman. “| explain to them that 
what | hope to be doing and what | will be 
doing may be two different things.” 

“It's impossible to project yourself into 
the arts,” said the native of St. Joseph, 
Mich. “Theatre to me is not a starring role 
or even making a living on the stage. Theatre 
is where | am at any given time.” 

A former dorm resident, she said, “Open 
house should be Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, every weekend. | am offended that my 
father or brother cannot relax and visit my 
room. Unfortunately they didn’t come on the 
right weekend or the right day.” 

Even though a Bowling Green native, 
Ruth Lyn Atkinson said she found Western 
completely different from high school. She 
said, ‘| think it’s a lot easier to be consistent- 
ly happy in high school — at least it was for 
me. There are so many ups and downs to 
cope with in college. Somehow, though 
everything seems to work out.” 

Miss Atkinson, who plans to obtain her 
doctorate degree in business and higher ed- 
ucation for college teaching, said she thought 
she was prepared to go out in the world al- 
though she said she was scared of it. “I’m 
not used to the idea of not being a student 
anymore,” she said. 

“When you're a freshman, four years 
seems like an eternity. It’s not,” said Roger 
Coffey. According to Coffey, his mental out- 
look has changed in this time period. “| know 


Greta Shipman 


that whatever a person wants in life he can 
obtain, with time and a lot of hard work,” 
Coffey explained. 

Special adjustments are expected of stu- 
dents entering college, Coffey continued. “| 
had to learn to set priorities in my daily life 
and adjust to the fact that | controlled every 
minute of my own time,” he said. 

Upon graduation, Coffey said he plans to 
become an officer in the U.S. Army and 
would also like to work on a master’s pro- 
gram in electronics. 

Having Bowling Green as a hometown, 
one gets to know Western at an early age. 
“By the time | got to college | felt as though 
| owned the place,” said Kathryn Scarbor- 
ough. “At least | knew to hide my glaring 
red freshman orientation notebook.” 

Studying in France during her junior year, 
Miss Scarborough said this gave her the 
opportunity to “‘live in another language.” 

With an attitude different from some of 
Western's’ students, Miss Scarborough 
praised the system of registration that is 
used here. She said, “At the university | went 
to the France, | had to scuttle around from 
building to building to look at the notices of 
what courses would be offered.” 

Marc Levy said he wants to attend law 


Ruth Lyn Atkinson 


essen 


school, and with a background in economics, 
government and speech, he feels ‘‘more than 
equipped to get into politics.” Active in the 
Academic Council, Associated Student Gov- 
ernment(ASG) and Forensics Union, he said 
he has made student government his major 
concern while attending Western. “Through 
my activities | have kept many administrators 
on their toes and made them aware of stu- 
dent concern,” he said. 

According to the Florida native, the great- 
est change Western needs is the elimination 
of that “unknown force on campus, and 
those official policies on campus that foster 
apathy among the faculty and students 
concerning University life.” 

“| think now, more than ever, | realize 
that each person must be accepted for what 
he is and that much can be accomplished by 
people with wide ranges of interests,” said 
Joseph Tinius. The elementary education 
major from New Albany, Ind., explained how 
his mental outlook has changed since com- 
ing to college. 

The three-year letterman in cross-country 
said he has lived in Hugh Poland Hall since 
enrolling in Western and cannot wait to get 
out of the dorm. ‘| feel the dorm situation 
needs to be changed and liberalized a little 
more,’ Tinuis said. “Granted, the dorms are 
conveniently located, but they impose a lot 
of restrictions on the residents. They seem 
to try and place you in the role of a child 
who cannot look after himself,” he added. 

Beverly Davenport, president of Alpha 
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Delta Pi sorority, said she has been asked 
why she joined a sorority more than any 
other question during her four years at 
Western. She said the Greek organizations, 
like many clubs, are composed of members, 
who each reflect the whole. ‘Contrary to 
what many at Western might believe, we 
aren't all alike,’ she added. 

A former member of ASG, Miss Davenport 
said the administration's outlook toward 
the students must change. ‘They sometimes 
forget that we are a viable part of the 
school and through the years, students, ideas 
and times change. At times they seem to 
repress changes only to follow traditions,” 
she said. 

Coming to Western ‘totally fired up about 
learning,’’ Mary Day said her mental outlook 
has changed since she began college, more 
in ‘dips and rises” than in a straight or simple 
direction. The Owensboro native said, ‘| saw 
Western as an extension of high school, 
where the most significant aspect was learn- 
ing your subject matter, yet equally important 
was having a good time.” 

Miss Day said her tone now is more real- 
istic. “| am concerned about job opportuni- 
ties and money. In short, | must face a highly 
competitive society that | will have to deal 
with on a much larger scale,” she said. 

“| have become more liberal, chiefly due 
to the ‘mixing bowl’ effect of college, where 
you are exposed to so many different points 
of view,” said Donnie Beauchamp, a mass 
communications and _ agriculture major. 

‘| have gotten the most out of my work 
on the yearbook because it has given me 
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a vocation. | wasn't interested in mass com- 
munications before,” said the Caneyville na- 
tive. Beauchamp, who plans to become a 
professional photographer, said he feels the 
photography department is probably the 
strongest part of Western's mass communi- 
cations department.” 

The attitude of the administration toward 
the students is the main change Beauchamp 
said he believes is needed at Western. 
“Some of the Regents are still living in the 
19th century. They seem to feel that it is 
their duty to guard the morals of the 
students,” he said. “When a person turns 18 
they are legally responsible everywhere but 
at Western,”” Beauchamp added. 

A French and history major from Paducah, 
Karen Wilkins said she would like to see the 
academic level raised at Western. “! would 
recommend a very short drop-add period be- 
cause the present policy hampers the teach- 
er and encourages students not to put forth 
an effort.” 

When asked about her preparation for 
work after graduation, Miss Wilkins said, “| 
don't see how anyone can feel totally pre- 
pared at graduation but | do feel that I’m 
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capable of teaching my majors. In history, | 
am strongest in the area of United States 
history. In French, | feel confident about my 
grammar and translation abilities, but my 
conversation is not as fluent as | would like 
it,” she added. 

“Being at Western has given me the 
opportunity to mature, to get an education 
and to interact with people, but most of 
all the opportunity to know and understand 
my feelings and my over-all mental 
being.” said Bowling Green native Steven 
Keck. 

Keck, a business administration major, 
said he feels the strongest point in the 
business administration department is the 
good background in economics and market- 
ing, which are two imperatives in the busi- 
ness world. 

“| feel quite prepared, and am anxiously 
looking forward to graduation, the respon- 
sibilities and the independence that arrives 
with it,” Keck said. 
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Believing that the university should add 
housing for married couples, Damon Tabor 
said, “Most married couples are on a very 
limited budget and cannot afford good 
housing without both the husband and wife 
working full time.” He added, “This makes it 
difficult, not many people can work full time 
and go to school full time.” 

Tabor, a native of Bowling Green, said 
he was not prepared for college after high 
school. ‘| did not completely make my ad- 
justment for college until | returned from my 
four years in the Air Force.” He said matur- 
ity, as well as proper instruction in high 
school, plays a very large part in how well a 
person does in college. 

According to Tabor, a weakness in college 
is that there is not enough actual teaching 
experience. “This is the reason why | work 
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with young children in Boy Scouts,” said the 
physical education major. 

A native of Cadiz, Calandra Watts said 
she believes she has grown a great deal 
mentally (both academically and spiritually) 
in the four years she has been at Western. 
“Western provides a kind of protected simu- 
lation of life,” she said. 

Majoring in elementary education, Miss 
Watts said in this field she has had a chance 
to meet problems head on and solve them 
with both individuality and creativity. 

Miss Watts, who completed her student 
teaching in Guatemala, said the trip was 


beneficial because both she and the students | 


had to overcome the English and Spanish 
language barriers. 

“| have found that the more involved | 
have become in extra-curricular activities, the 
less | have been able to study parts of my 
major that do not pertain to what | suspect 
will be on upcoming tests,’ said Paul Nation. 

Concerning improvements for Western, 
the Owensboro native said, ‘Western needs 
to recognize academic excellence with more 
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than inspiring phrases. There are virtually no 
scholarships for upper classmen.” 

According to Nation, departmental schol- 
arships should be established to encourage 
and reward the active intellectual pursuits of 
Western students. 

“| have become less idealistic and more 
practical since entering college,” said Bev- 
erly Nation, explaining how she has changed 
since enrolling in college. ‘| am much less 
of a dreamer than | was.” 

Mrs. Nation, a math major and computer 
science minor from Owensboro, said she 
plans to attend graduate school after gradu- 
ation in May. She said she later plans to be 
an actuary, a person who works with statis- 
tics and probability concerning insurance. 

A change she listed that should occur at 
Western concerns housing. ‘Western has ig- 
nored the need for inexpensive housing for 
married students,’ Mrs. Nation said. 
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A medical technology major, Monisa 
Montell Wright said she realized that each 
course of study entails hard work. “But if one 
is truly interested in it he can succeed. | al- 
ways knew this, but these past years have 
shown me this through experience, ‘explain- 
ed the senior. 

Mrs. Wright said she thinks students 
should have more voice in school affairs. 
“Although | love Western, | feel it could be 
better by giving certain applicable decision- 
making situations to students, who, after all, 
are preparing for the decision-making of 
life,” she said. 

As a civil engineering technology major, 
Charles Wright said he feels his chosen 


majors strongest point is its practical 
application. 
“Civil engineering technologists are 


sometimes discriminated against, however, 
when job salaries are discussed,” Wright 
said. ‘They receive less than a graduate of 
an engineering school.” 

Wright said when he first came to West- 
ern the number of people was the biggest 
thing he had to get used to. “| graduated 
with 72 people in my (high school) class,”” he 
said. “The size of the campus was also an 
adjustment.” 

Chuck Rawlings, a four-year starter for 
the Hilltopper basketball team, said he hopes 
that his career has helped ‘‘advertise’’ West- 
ern to other people. “Il think that it is im- 
portant for every athlete in every program 
to take that responsibility upon himself,” 
he added. 

Rawlings has a major in history and 
minors in government and sociology. He 
said, “| feel the athletic program has made 
me a more well-rounded person. 

According to Rawlings, going to Western 
has given him a chance to adjust to life away 
from home. He added, ‘It has prepared me 
for the outside world and given me many 
fond memories.” 

As resident assistant for three years, 
Karen McNally said the job has brought her 
into contact with many different personali- 
ties. “I’ve learned how to help new students 
adjust to the college experience, and I've 
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learned that accepting responsibilities should 
not be taken lightly, “said the Muldraugh 
native. 

After attending several meetings of the 
Board of Regents, Miss McNally said she 
feels that there is a need for these men to 
change in order to bring about any changes 
within the university itself. “| am not ques- 
tioning their capabilities, for some of them 
appear to be open-minded. However, they 
seem to forget that a university's ra/son 
d‘etre is for the students, and that any 
decisions they make should enhance the 
college experience,’ she said. 

Student teaching, she said, was her most 
pleasurable college activity. “| guess | like 
the idea of being an authoritative figure, of 
having high school kids look up to me, of 
always being in contact with the educational 
system,” she said. 

With plans of attending dental school, 
Danny Burchfield, a biology major from 
Hawesville, said college is ‘only a smaller- 
scaled version of life.” He said he may not 
remember the grades he got in courses, but 
he will remember the people he met in the 
“small world” of a university. 
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According to Burchfield, an_ individual 
should not take personal credit for anything 
he accomplishes for the university. “It has 
to work on the ‘we’ level in the sense that 
‘we’ must want our athletic teams to be the 
best and show them our encouragement; 
‘we’ need to show our support for concerts, 
speakers and plays by attending them, and 
‘we’ need to take the time to smile and get to 
know the people we. have classes with,” 
Burchfield said. 

Giving and listening instead of asking and 
talking has been a lesson which Gamma Sig- 
ma Sigma service sorority has taught Jana 
Frazier, a physical education major. “It has 
let me help others without putting myself 
first,” she explained. 

The Gilbertsville native said her classes 
have not been harder than her high school 
courses. ‘| have found out that | can do al- 
most anything | want if | try hard enough,” 
explained Miss Frazier. “Most things aren't 
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as bad as they usually seem when you first 
start working on them.” 

According to the senior, the weakest point 
about her major is that she does not get 
enough practical experience with students. 
She attributes this to the large general re- 
quirement load which students take. 

After transferring from Jefferson Com- 
munity College, Linda Ann French said, 
“Academically | was a junior, but socially | 
was a freshman.” Miss French said that as a 
stranger on campus she had to remember to 
smile and say hello instead of waiting for 
someone to smile first. 

The senior said she plans to enter gradu- 
ate school at Western in the College of Edu- 
cation. “| like Western because the profes- 
sors here know your first and last name,” 
she said. 

Miss French said the concert controversy 
concerning student affairs should definitely 
bring about a change in Western's concert 
policy. The Louisville native said the Student 
Activities Committee is a positve step toward 
finding a solution to the problem. 
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“The amount of knowledge | can gain from 
my classes has become superior to the grade 
| can obtain,” said Bianca Browning, a his- 
tory and psychology major, who explained 
that her motives in college have been altered 
a great deal. “Looking to and planning for the 
future has become a major concern,” the 
Radcliff native said. 

Miss Browning, a member of Alpha Omi- 
cron Pi sorority, said, “Since | am a Greek, 
one of the changes within the university | 
would like to see would be a more open- 
minded attitude toward the Greek system. 
This is not a purely selfish want, for | feel that 
a close link between the Greeks and the ad- 
ministration would benefit Western as well.” 

Because Jane Anne Coverdale is from 
Bowling Green, she said four years at West- 
ern would have been like high school if she 
had lived at home. ‘| would have gone to 
classes and then probably gone straight 
home afterwards,” explained Miss Cover- 
dale. Living in a dormitory two years and in 
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the Kappa Delta sorority house since, Miss 
Coverdale said, “| have had the opportunity 
to meet others and still keep my Bowling 
Green friends.” 

“| want to teach elementary and special 
education, but | am probably weakest in 
really knowing how to discipline each child 
or handle each of their problems. That is 
something that will mostly have to be worked 
out when | get my own class and look at each 
child individually,” she said. 

Miss Coverdale said the opportunity to 
work with children at the Jones-Jaggers 
Laboratory School was the strongest part of 
her major. Minoring in special education, she 
said the required practicum helps one realize 
if the field is one he wants to go into. 


“Working with student government forthe [@~ 
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past four years has given me the opportunity 
to help initiate and finalize certain programs,” 
said Owensboro native Steve Henry. He said 
his offices as ASG president and student 
member of the Board of Regents have allow- 
ed him to contribute more to Western than 
he normally could have. 

The biology major said, “I’m the only child 
in my family and the fraternity, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, has taught me many lessons and 
values which | probably would have never 
experienced.” He added that his premedical 
studies tended to isolate him but the fra- 
ternity helped him meet people and learn to 
work well with a large group of people. 

A member of Alpha Epsilon Delta, a pre- 
med fraternity, Henry said he hopes to attend 
medical school at the University of Kentucky 
or University of Louisville. 

After four years of college, Rodney 
Veitschegger Jr. said his mental outlook 
“couldn't help but be different.” For four 
years he said he has dealt with new people 
and different responsibilities. “Il feel the 
few religion classes | have taken have helped 
me most in evaluating and establishing a 
healthy outlook,” he added. 

According to Veitschegger, most of his 
outside activities have not been school re- 
lated. “| feel deep satisfaction in doing what 
| am meant to do, and that is spread the 
gospel of Jesus Christ in any way possible,” 
he said. 

A recipient of the Ogden and Pushin 
scholarships, Veitschegger said he plans to 
attend law school after graduation. 

One helps Western by helping individuals, 
according to Sarah Hulse. “Through my 
volunteer work in special education, in 
church groups and as a resident assistant in 
the dorm, | hope | have been able to share 
some of the blessings I’ve received with 
others,” she said. 

The Lewisport native, who maintained a 
4.0 average, will be certified to teach emo- 
tionally disturbed, learning disabled and edu- 
cable mentally retarded children after gradu- 
ation. She said she plans to work on a 
masters degree in special education at Pea- 
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body College during the next two summers. 

“Life at Western has broadened me as an 
individual — _ spiritually, mentally and 
physically,” said Debra Lanham, a senior 
music and elementary education major from 
Gravel Switch. ‘| think it should be a bit 
more liberal. Some of our university policies 
need to be updated.” 

Miss Lanham said she believes that her 
major contribution to Western has been 
through her music. She has been music 
director for three children’s theatre produc- 
tions and one major production, ‘’Godspell.” 

“It's very. rewarding and gratifying to take 
a written score and see the many ways it 
might be interpreted,” she said. 

The activity I've gotten the most out of 
at Western would have to be the Green River 
Readers,” said Kathleen Rutherford. ‘‘I’ve 
traveled, grown as an individual through 
literature, and have met people across the 
nation who have stimulated me in the world 
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of communication and literature and have 
shared with me the magic of emotion,” said 
the speech and theatre major. 

Through the activities she has been in- 
volved in at Western, she said she has learn- 
ed the responsibilities of an individual to the 
group. The Cadiz native added this not only 
applies in college but to a citizen in his com- 
munity as well. “The citizen,” she _ said, 
“should be involved by voting, actively sup- 
porting a candidate of his choice and caring 
about the future of the nation as a whole.” 

“Housing has definitely affected my men- 
tal outlook while at school,” said Kitty Hall, 
an agriculture major. Residing in a dorm for 
two years, Miss Hall said study and privacy 
were words that disappeared from the dorm 
resident's vocabulary. 

The Louisville native said her grades im- 
proved a whole grade point when she lived in 
a private room on a graduate student floor 
her junior year. 

A former Miss Western, Miss Hall said 
agriculture is a young science that is very 
diversified and at the present ‘wide open for 
women.” She said she eventually plans to 
obtain her masters degree with job aspira- 
tions in public relations, possibly in the pet 
industry. 
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“Realizing that | was my own boss while 
at Western was probably the greatest ad- 
justment | had to get used to,” said David 
McMurtrey, a mechanical engineering tech- 
nology major. 

He said he lived in a dormitory all but 
two of his six semesters. “After having lived 
off campus, | can now see that living in a 
dorm is great if you want to have a good 
time,” he said. “lf you want to do any study- 
ing, then a dorm is the worst place imagina- 
ble to live.” 

McMurtrey said he felt the housing policy 
should be changed and brought up-to-date 
with the majority of other universities across 
the state and nation. 

The atmosphere Paul Calico first noticed 
when he visited Western is still here. ‘It 
is hard to put a label on the attitude here, 
but it is one of concern — caring about 
people,” he said. 

Through participation in Sigma Nu fratern- 
ity and ASG, Calico said he has expanded his 
knowledge of humanistic matters. According 
to the Berea native, his fraternity has given 
him opportunities to be involved with people 
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with similar ideals and to show leadership 
among his peers. Calico said ASG helped 
him to get to know the faculty and admin- 
istration and to see first hand how the 
system really works. 

“But just being a member of a group will 
get you nowhere unless you provide some 
input,” he said. 

Rachel Nave took her first courses at 
Western while she was still in high school. 
“| felt undeniably ignorant,” she said. “| 
remember going to the library to find the 
answer to a question because | was afraid to 
speak up in a class of 100 students.” 

Saying Western has mellowed her, the 
psychology major said, ‘'! realize | have cer- 
tain goals to reach and work towards, doing 
my best and leave the worrying to the rest 
of the world.” 

While her major is actually psychobiology, 
it is not a well-known major and has a very 
limited curriculum. She said she hopes that 
in the future the program will ‘get off the 
ground.” As of now, Miss Nave said she 
plans to obtain a doctorate in neuropsycho- 
pharmacology. 

“Being a dental hygiene student takes 
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quite a bit of time and requires a lot of hard 
work,” said Nancy Wilk, a Bowling Green 
native. The elementary education and dental 
hygiene major said there is a lot to learn in 
two years and students often think they will 
never make it. “But you do, and the feeling of 
accomplishment is really good,” she said. 

Miss Wilk was in the American Junior 
Dental Hygienist Association and was pres- 
ident of her dental hygiene class. 

She said, “I can honestly say that the 
experiences I’ve encountered at Western 
have taught me a great deal about people, 
myself and God. | don’t think | could have 
picked another school where the people 
cared so much about each other.” 

Concerning improvements needed at 
Western, Curtis Manning said he thinks the 
dormitory situation should be changed. “Not 
only is Western responsible for our academic 
education, but also our social education,” the 
Henderson native said. 

“Alcohol, visiting members of the opposite 
sex and being considerate of other people 
living next door are things we must learn to 
use wisely. Western simply says no to these 
and others, thus ignoring some important 
maturing aspects,’ he explained. 

Manning, a chemistry major, said his ac- 
ceptance to medical school is proof that the 
school is preparing pre-med students well. 

The main adjustment Lynne Nave had to 
make when she started college was learning 
a suitable study method. “| almost panicked 
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with it and finally came up with a method 
that worked satisfactorily,” she said. 

Miss Nave, a native of Bowling Green, 
said she believes students who disagree with 
administrative decisions should express their 
beliefs in more meaningful ways. “| think that 
students who are dissatisfied with admini- 
strative decisions should not merely lambast 
the administrators in ‘letters to the editor’ 
but should present some valid alternatives,” 
she said. 

Kevin Lanham, a theatre major from 
Gravel Switch, said he believes Western 
does not give the theatre department enough 
support. 

“Things are completely out of proportion. 
Football seems to be about the only thing 
that is faithfully supported and attended. 
Western has a fine theatre department and a 
full season of first-class productions every 
semester, comparable to professional theatre 
productions in Kentucky,” Lanham said. 

Lanham said he believes his work in 
“Winnie-the-Pooh” was his most rewarding 
college experience. Designing the set and the 
make-up, he said, “It was very pleasurable 
to see the design concept growing and 
materializing.”’ 

Learning that skepticism has its place, 
James Fyock said perhaps people need a 
little more of it. | am not sure such a skeptic 
as | can functior with other human beings, 
but | have learr d not to take things at their 
face value,” e lained the Louisville native. 

Fyock said e2 hopes changes in the les- 
sening of upp -level hours needed for grad- 
uation and the drop-add policy will occur. 
Calling Western's drop-add policy a “joke,” 
Fyock said, ‘If a person is going to enroll in a 
class, then he should stick it out and take 
his grade whether it be an ‘A’ or an ‘F’.” 

Graduating with an area of concentration 
in accounting, he said he understands that 
standards are lowered mainly to maintain 
enrollment levels, but he thinks this lowering 
is hurting Western’s reputation as a top- 
notch university. 

For the university to be able to grow and 
improve, both the students and the admini- 
stration must learn to bend towards the 
middle, according to Jeff Wampler, a pre- 
med major from Jeffersontown. 

“Until this communication is accomplish- 
ed, | feel the students will remain apathetic 
toward student elections, concerts and in 
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“| have come to realize that one should 
not come to college with the intent of getting 
a job, but with the intent of obtaining an 
education.” 

“When | first came to Western | had high 
goals set for myself, but somehow I've seem- 
ed to have lost them,” said Leslie Cole, a 
native of Salem, Ind. “Things changed when 
| neared graduation. | am confused and may- 
be a bit scared about my future expectations,” 
she said. 

The physical education major said she has 
contributed to Western through her partici- 
pation in varsity track and basketball. 

“| love sports of any kind and | love the 
competition,” said Miss Cole. ‘Track, | guess, 
is my first love and basketball, my second. 
I've run track for seven years and it kind of 
grows on me. The athlete said mistakes she 
made in competition have given her helpful 
knowledge about teaching and coaching. 

“Through college | have become more 
aware of the opportunities available for 
women and therefore have developed new 
goals,” said Janie Fergus, a business ad- 
ministration major from Lexington. 

Miss Fergus said she strongly believes 
people need the opportunity to live away 
from home. “| feel that it is a very important 
and necessary change in a person’s life.” She 
added, “The friendly atmosphere at Western 
is helpful to new students going through this 
change.” 

A member of Alpha Omicron Pi sorority, 
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Miss Fergus said, ‘The university's require- 
ment that freshmen and sophomores live in 
the dorms also subtracts from my respect for 
the administration because it shows an obvi- 
ous disrespect on their part for the students.” 

Commenting on an improvement for 
Western, Phillip Rusher said he feels that a 
different registration system would be more 
beneficial. “| would like to see Western go 
to a pre-semester registration process,” said 
the engineering major from Owensboro. 

Since coming to college, Rusher said he 
has become aware of just what it takes to 
be successful. “| feel now, more than ever, 
that a person’s success depends on his 
education and how well he works with 
others,” he said. 

“The strongest point about my major is 
the availability of jobs, and the importance 
of the role that the engineer plays in today’s 
society,” he said. 

“| don't know if I’m ready to go out in 
the world but I’m ready to try,” said Debra 
Wallace, a biology major from Clay. 

Miss Wallace said she did not have to 
make any special adjustments when she 
came to college her freshman year. 

She said she feels the main thing that 
should be changed about Western is the 
attitude of the students. “Some students 
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appear to be apathetic about an education 
and expect to do well without much effort,” 
she said. 

Miss Wallace said through college she 
feels she has become more aware of different 
viewpoints and ideas. “| am also much more 
alert and curious about things than when | 
was in high school,” she said. 

As a biology and recreation major, Lajuana 
Goatley said the greatest thing Western 
could do is try to prepare students to work 
instead of preparing them to pick up their 
diplomas. 

“Many fields such as recreation, have 
internships where students work in their 
fields,’ Mrs. Goatley said. “| think every 
department should consider a program like 
that, and then maybe people wouldn't grad- 
uate without any idea about what work is all 
about and how to get a job.” 

Mrs. Goatley urged students to register 
and vote on the basis of an intelligent de- 
cision. Vice-president of the College Republi- 
cans, Mrs. Goatley was a recipient of the 
College Republican Woman of the Year 
award. 

“| was very apprehensive about coming to 
college .. . | wasn’t sure | could handle the 
responsibility and independence,’ comment- 
ed Catherine Dorton. ‘But by coming to 
school and doing well, | have gained a great 
amount of self-confidence.” she said. 
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A native of Louisville, Miss Dorton said 
ihe administration must start looking at the 
students as adults. ‘For too long they have 
treated us as children by not allowing us 
the freedom of open visitation in the dorms,” 
she said. 

A President's Scholar every semester, 
Miss Dorton said another area that should 
change is the lack of honor societies for 
women. “For years there has been nothing to 
honor those college women who have been 
high achievers scholastically. Hopefully this 
situation will be changed in the near future,” 
she said. 

For David Arnholter, drama was the most 
important activity in his life at one phase. He 
was in children’s theatre, musicals, operas 
and was in the Stephen Foster Story held in 
Bardstown during the summer. But Arn- 
holter said he now thinks his church-related 
activities are the most important. 

“Even in an age where organized religion 
is put down, I’m not ashamed to stand up for 
what | believe in, nor am | going to criticize 
others because they have different views 
from mine, “Arnholter said. Upon graduation, 
he plans to enter an Episcopal seminary. 

Asked about his most important contribu- 
tion to Western, Arnholter said he let his 
views be known by voting and writing letters 
to the editor in the campus newspaper. He 
said, “| shared myself, which is the most im- 
portant contribution | could make.” 

A former Miss Western and a national 
gymnastics champion, Adele Gleaves said 
she feels prepared to go out in the world after 
araduation. ‘'l feel | need to break away from 
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school. | will be glad to get out into the work- 
ing world,” she added. 

After graduation, Miss Gleaves is hopeful 
that her double major in mass communica- 
tions and physical education will help her get 
a job as a television sportscaster. 

Miss Gleaves said she advocates changes 
in the University’s concert policies. However, 
she also said that part of this responsibility 
lies with the students, “Western needs more 
student involvement and more school spirit,” 
she added. “‘There’s not too much to do on 
the weekends because everyone packs his 
suitcase and goes home.” 

“College has helped me realize what little 
knowledge | really have,”’ said Bowling Green 
native Mary Lynn McCubbin. “When you 
complete a college education, you think you 
have mastered a subject area, but then sud- 
denly, the realization hits you — all you really 
know is that there is so much more to know, 
more than you can ever hope to master,” 
she said. 

Having a double major in English and 
mass communications, Miss McCubbin said 
the strongest point about the English curricu- 
lum is teaching a person how to express 
himself through writing in composition 
classes and on essay tests. She said the 
weakest point in the English curriculum is the 
lack of classes teaching usage and analysis. 

According to Miss McCubbin, who has 
maintained a 4.0 average, the strongest 
point about mass communications is the 
emphasis on practical experience. “Theory 
classes are too general to be of any value,” 
she said. @ 


Mary Lynn McCubbin 


Who’s Who 


Kentucky terrain provides some challenging problems for 
Special Forces member Bob Irvin. Point man Irvin leads 
his patrol in file formation during a creek crossing. 


Although the hillside on the Liles Farm in Allen County 
appears to be devoid of life except for vegetation, there 
are members of a 12 man team concealed in the growth. 


FIX -- A FATIGUING WEEKEND 


Photos by Bob Coffey 


Stealthy figures moved through the crisp October air and cast shadows on the rough 
terrain. Occasionally twigs snapped and leaves rustled in the late evening air, indicating 
that someone was on the move. Liles farm in Allen County has been invaded by West- 
ern’s ROTC as the Senior Cadet Corps conducted a Field Training Exercise (FTX) on Oct. 
25 and 26. 

Before the corps left for the field, the 90 volunteers met at Diddle Arena for a class 
on the use of the M-16 rifle at which equipment for the exercise was issued. “The pur- 
pose of the exercise was to help the juniors in preparation for summer camp,” said Bob 
Yeater, platoon leader in the exercise and a junior in the ROTC program. ‘It gives them 
a leadership position to see how they will react in different situations.” 

Aiding the Cadet Corps in the exercise was the 100th Reserve unit from Bowling 
Green, who served meals to the volunteers and provided instruction on the use of the 
M-60 machine gun. Classes on light and sound discipline were taught by the senior 
cadets and they also advised the volunteers on the basic rules of movement and proper 
use of camouflage. eS 


Nights in the field can be especially cold for 
tactical officers who assist as advisors instead 
of participating in the action. David Patterson, 
one such officer, warms up over broth and 
crackers following the late night maneuvers 


Besides the actual training maneuvers, teamwork 
occurs in another area. David Vincent, a sophomore 
from Mammoth Cave, applies a camouflage stick to 
the face of fellow Special Forces member Tracey 
Roberts. The Special Forces organization played 
the role of aggressors on the night maneuver. 


FTX 


FTX 


Receiving orders is an essential part of 

any military operation, as Phil Toms, a 

Cave City junior, discovers. Toms is given 

his problem by Ira G. White, a Bowling Green 
Army Reserve member, who helped plan the 
field training exercise with military science. 


Carl Lewis barks orders as a patrol leader 
on the training exercise. Lewis, a junior 

in the ROTC program, served in Germany in 
field artillery before coming to Western. 


A Sunday morning worship service provided 

the only relief from the busy schedule the soldiers 
faced. Mark Biggers, a junior from Glasgow, 
bows his head during the service that lasted 
approximately one hour. 


Precise timing can sometimes be critical in an operation, 

and Bob Meacham finds out that sometimes a soldier doesn't 
have time to replace an empty magazine in his pocket or 

butt pack. Meacham carries an M14 rifle during the attack. 


FIX -- A FATIGUING WEEKEND .... 


Senior tactical officers assisted the officers and evaluated the 
groups on Saturday, and later that night reconnaissance and com- 
bat patrols practiced maneuvering through the woods with West- 
ern’s Special Forces unit acting as aggressor. A debriefing point- 
ing out the strengths and weaknesses of the maneuvers followed 
the patrols. 

Sunday's activities began after a morning worship service with 
a leadership reaction course in which cadets were divided into 
teams of 12 to work against each other in hypothetical situations 
involving ambushes and assaults on encampments. 

Although the corps returned to Diddle Arena at 4 p.m. on 
Sunday, the exercise was not yet complete. The volunteers had 
equipment to clean and turn in, including a rifle, magazines, am- 
munition, field gear, tent, sleeping bag and sleeping bag cover. 
One cadet said the clean-up process could sometimes take up as 
much as four hours. @ 

—Donna Buckles 


Cleaning up is the worst thing about coming home from the 
field, but Teddy Burfict goes at it with determination 
Responsible for approximately 25 pounds of gear, including 
a rifle, ammunition and magazines, tent and sleeping bag, 
each participant must return home with everything. 


FTX 


KYU’s Flip Side- 
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Tension mounted. 

On the second floor of the Academic 
Complex Robert Cochran Wing the dials 
and panels showed “ready” signals. Program 
director Dave Murray cued up the first rec- 
ord, ‘Let There Be Music.’ Everyone waited, 
shifting body weight from one foot to the 
other, nervously anticipating the moment 
to come. 

Suddenly it was 10 a.m. 

With the words “Good morning, this is 
radio station WKYU starting its first day of 
broadcasting,’ Dr. Charles Anderson, director 
of media services, signed the new campus 
radio station on the air. 

It was Saturday, Aug. 23, 1975. 

The fact that the station was actually 
operating was almost unbelievable, however. 
Initial authorization for the station had been 
given by the Board of Regents in 1970 at 
which time President Dero Downing was 
given authority to start action on planning 
things necessary to apply for a license. 

The matter was not put into action, how- 
ever, until the 1973 fall semester when a 
committee of students, faculty and admin- 
istrators was formed to research the feasi- 
bility of the station. Approximately one year 
later in October, a plan showing how the 
station could be worked into the university 
structure was submitted to Down- 
ing. On Oct. 26, 1974 a plan 
was authorized for a carrier-current 
station. 

Beginning Aug. 23, WKYU began 
broadcasting over telephone lines 
to the dormitories at 580 on 
the AM dial. Later the broad- 
cast area was extended to 
the Downing University 
Center by use of an 
existing audio line. 

The _ station 
operates under 
rules of the 


Federal Communications Commission and 
adheres to the National Association of 
Broadcasters code of ethics, according to 
Anderson. 

But it was the flip side of the radio station 
story — the one about those who were the 
mechanics and those who made it work — 
that was most important. 

“The biggest success of all is just being 
here,’ said station manager Dennis Boyd, a 
senior from Danville who has been involved 
with a commercial radio station in his home- 
town since he was a sophomore. ‘The school 
is known for its mass communications de- 
partment, so adding radio lab facilities adds 
to the program,” he said. 

Boyd took over as station manager in the 
spring semester after former station manager 
John Davis graduated at Christmas. Boyd 
cited the existence of the station as a labo- 
ratory experience for radio students as one 
of the station’s most positive factors. 

“We get more students involved who are 
dedicated to radio,’ Boyd said. “Most will 


Radio Station 


go on into radio as a career.” The station 
manager added that students in broadcast 
news, basic radio, audio production and 
broadcast advertising are all involved with 
the station in some way. “There are about 60 
people working up here,” Boyd said. 

Those who operated the station said they 
also felt a need to find out what the students 
wanted to listen to in order to make the 
station a success. 

Operations manager Dave Murray, who is 
a junior transfer student from Tennessee 
Tech and who was employed in the program 
director capacity last fall, said, “We're trying 
to figure out a name for our music because 
we don’t want to be called a top 40 station. 
“Our music is a combination and conglomer- 
ation of top 40 songs, album cuts and hit 
songs. We play what is good for here,”’ Mur- 
ray said. 

Explaining that a lot of music that is lined 
up for airing is determined by what the lis- 
teners request, Murray added, “We also go 
by national charts and magazines.” 
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“We get lots of calls for requests and each 
disc jockey keeps a music list of what is 
requested,” Boyd said. “That tells us what 
we should or shouldn't buy.” 

In addition, Boyd said they preview all 
music and use Record World as a guide. 
“What they think is top also gives us the 
basics of what to buy. We don’t buy records 
like “Convoy,” “White Knight” and “Run, 
Joey, Run” because they don’t fit our audi- 
ence,’ he said. 

The station proved to be popular among 
students in an unofficial survey taken in the 
fall, according to Boyd. ‘The survey was not 
accurate but we wanted to find out about 
how we were ranking. This semester we 
hope to do a more official survey,’ Boyd 
said, adding that easy rock was the type of 
music most students said they preferred. 

Boyd said in addition to finding out what 
type music students want to listen to, the 
unofficial survey revealed that ‘students 
wanted more national and_ international 
news than we were giving. ° 


As a result, to help meet the students’ 
needs, part of the station’s budget appropria- 
tion went toward the purchase of a wire 
service unit used to obtain state, national 
and international news. 

“We looked at the budget and then took 
bids from Associated Press (AP) and United 
Press International (UPI),”” Boyd said, adding 
that the machine was hooked up early in the 
spring semester. ‘The difference between 
our broadcast now is that we are more up to 
date on weather as well as the news.” 

Boyd said the news director, Greg Stotel- 
meyer, and his staff read and rewrite every- 
thing that comes off the wire machine. 
“There is no rip and write,” Boyd said. He 
added that for campus news the staff mem- 
bers have regular beats assigned to them. 
There are also special assignments. 

But outwitting the student and trying to 
figure out his likes or dislikes is not all that is 
involved in the station manager's job. Boyd 
said his job involves working with the budget, 
paperwork (such as billing) and regulating 
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dream come true for some of those involved 
in the radio program. Although some 
students complained that they 

got poor reception or that they 

& did not like the type of music 


air personnel. “! have the final authority 
before Dr. Anderson,” Boyd said. 

Murray's job also involves organization 
and dealing with employes. “I still train and 
schedule disc jockeys and | make sure all 
station facilities are open when they need 
to be,” he said. “| also have to make sure 
things run,” he laughingly said. 

“The hardest thing is making sure every- 
body is in the right place at the right time,” 
he said. “I’m graded on my responsibility; | 
also have to make sure air shifts are filled.” 

Murray pointed to a chart kept on the 
bulletin board above the control board that 
is one of his managing projects. The chart 
was a circle cut in pie-shaped wedges and 
each wedge had within it a colored circle. 

“That shows the guy on the board the 
progression of what type song to play around 
the hour,” Murray said. “Red is a top hit, 
blue an established current and so on.” 

Murray said he uses color because it is 
the simplest method. “And wouldn't you 
know it, the other day we got a new DJ 
who is color blind,” he grinned. “| knew it 
was bound to happen someday.” 

Aug. 23 marked the day. It was like a 


played, WKYU was an accom- 
ment. It was one of those things 
that made 1976 a year that 
affected each Westerner 
differently. @ 
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Miss Black Western — 1976 
Jeannelle Johnson 


SA Touch 


A world of pomp, pageantry and crea- 
tivity overshadowed the worries of school 
when six contestants competed in Alpha 
Kappa Alpha’s annual Miss Black Western 
pageant held at the Garrett Conference 
Center ballroom on Saturday, Feb. 14. 

According to Rhonda Curry and Francene 
Gilmer, coordinators of the pageant, the main 
purpose of the event is to ‘convey to the 
black woman an image of a healthy, self- 
conscious self in her world of today.” 

Contestants in the pageant competed in 
categories including swimsuit, talent, 
creative gown and a question and answer 
session. 

The pageant was first sponsored on 
Western's campus in 1971. 

The winner of the 1976 Miss Black 
Western title was freshman speech and 
theatre major Jeannelle Johnson. A native 
of Midland, Tex., Miss Johnson said she 
entered the pageant because it was the 
closest thing she could come to ‘doing 
what | wanted to do.” 

Miss Johnson's talent presentation was 
entitled “Tempo Primo.” She said the basic 
theme of her monologue was the heritage of 
the black people. 

The two other finalists also shared Miss 
Johnson's views for entering the pageant. 
Miss Yvonne Marie Diemer said she en- 
tered the pageant as a personal challenge. 
The junior said it was a ‘‘nice experience” 
and she felt she was a better woman for 
being in it. 

The Louisville native presented a mono- 
logue in talent competition with the title, 
“Black Woman Don't You Look Back.’’ Not 


of Class 


in speech or theatre, Miss Diemer said she 
wrote the poem to accompany some slides 
of her artwork. The artwork was done for one 
of her classes at Western. 

Having never competed in a pageant 
before, Miss Diemer said, ‘At first | was 
scared,. but after | went on stage for the 
first time | felt relieved, | felt confident.’ 
She said she then felt she would like to have 
the crown but that it did not matter as long 
as she could gain something from the 
pageant. 


Gleefully accepting the trophy. roses and crown 
associated with the title of Miss Black Western is 
the 1976 queen, Jeannelle Johnson. A speech and 
theatre major, Miss Johnson was crowned by the 1975 
queen, Sydney Stringer, at the Feb. 14 event. 


Miss Diemer was sponsored by Ebony 
Shoes in Clarksville, Tenn. In addition to being 
first runner-up, she was named Miss Con- 
geniality by her fellow contestants in the 
pageant. 

The other finalist was the contestant 
sponsored by Alpha Kappa Alpha, Wanda Jo 
Keltee. Miss Keltee said she enjoyed the 
Pageant because it gave her a chance to 
express herself through her modern and 
creative dance. 

Miss Keltee said, “| haven't gotten a 
chance to do much of it (dance) and I’ve 
neglected it for three years.” She said the 
Pageant was ‘one of the ways to get back 
into it.” 

The major portion of her dance was per- 
formed to the music of Quincy Jones’ 
“Mellow Madness.” Miss Keltee said the end 
of her presentation was done to ‘Arising 
in the Sun.” 

She said she had done some dancing in 
junior high school and later took lessons at 
a University of Louisville workshop. After 
her classes in high school, Miss Keltee said 
she also took dance lessons. 

A competitor in the Miss Black Expo 
pageant held in Louisville, Miss Keltee 
said she enjoys any type of pageant even if 
there is no competition. 

Other contestants entered in the Miss 
Black Western pageant were Vikki Jo 
Smiley, a freshman public relations major 
from Louisville; Pamela Marie Milon, a 
junior elementary education major from 
Elizabethtown and Lynn Bates, a sophomore 
special education major from Port Huron, 
Mich. 

The four judges for the pageant included 
Mr. William Summers, owner/station man- 
ager of WLOU in Louisville; Mrs. Geor- 
gianna Carr, former director of the pageant; 
Miss Anna Pearl Senter, a school teacher 
in the Bowling Green school system, and 
Mr. William Hampton, manager of the Mr. 
Cool clothing store in Bowling Green. 

According to the coordinators of the 
pageant, most proceeds from the event 
were sent to the Cleveland Job Corps 
Center for women, the national philanthropy 
of Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority. Some 
money was also sent to the N.A.A.C.P. 

Misses Curry and Gilmer said the group 
plans to continue holding the pageant to 
help the sorority make money for its projects. 
They said other purposes of the pageant 
are to get the blacks on Western's campus 
together and ‘‘to give the people something 
to look forward to.” 

The Miss Black Western pageant is now 
the only pageant sponsored on campus for 
Western coeds. Sponsorship of the Miss 
Western pageant was dropped in 1975. gp 
Miss Black Western participant Pam Milon prepares 
to perform in talent competition with a routine on the 
balance beam. Miss Milon, who participated in her 


first pageant, has been involved in gymnastics for 
eight years. Miss Milon is an Elizabethtown native. 
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A working partnership at Western lured Beverly and Wil- 
liam Leonard from New York theatrics, but their dedication 
to the fine arts continues since ... 


Their World’s A Stage 


eonard and Leonard. You do not see 

their. names on any Broadway credits, 

but here at Western they have the re- 

putation of being a winning show biz 
team. 

In fact, ever since Dr. William Leonard, 
director of university theatre, and Mrs. 
Beverly Leonard, artist-in-residence, first 
came to Western seven years ago, their 
names have become synonymous with 
Western theatre and dance. 

The two have trained countless actors 
and dancers and have turned out produc- 
tion after production. Their involvement is 
total. 

Each has had a professional career. Dr. 
Leonard worked for two years off-Broad- 
way in technical areas of theatre, includ- 
ing stage management and lighting de- 
sign. He acted in ‘‘small roles in the New 
York region,” as well, he said. 

Mrs. Leonard grew up in a family of 
dancers and musicians, receiving what she 
termed ‘a conservatory’ education. While 
a pre-schooler in Pennsylvania, she began 
dance lessons. According toMrs. Leonard, 
her real training began at age nine. During 
high school she spent her summers study- 
ing in New York City (which included an 
_apprenticeship with the American Ballet 
Theatre). By the time Mrs. Leonard was 16 
years old, she was working professionally. 

Her professional life entailed doing 
television shows, choreographing for a 
playhouse and touring with a company 
that was similar to a packaged summer 
stock. 

Yet none of that seems to concern 
either of them. “It never held the magic 
for me that teaching does,’ Mrs. Leonard 
said. “It’s not as lasting . . . | like teach- 
ing. My professional experience was just a 
chance to gather experience to be a teach- 
er.” 

“| get more thrill out of watching my 
students perform than | ever did for my- 
self . . . 1 enjoy seeing my people 
succeed. That’s important to me,’’ she 


continued. “’To teach in the arts you have 
to want so desperately for the people 
you're working with to go so far beyond 
anything you ever were.” 

While much of her day is spent con- 
ducting classes, Mrs. Leonard said she 
devotes two hours a day to “workshop,” 


the practice sessions for the Western’ 


Dance Company. She _ founded the 
organization three years ago. 

“| am admittedly much harder on those 
people that are working with the com- 
pany,” Mrs. Leonard said. “| know how 
hard it is to get out there (in the pro- 
fessional world) . . . whether they like it 
or not, they’ve got to know how rough it’s 
going to be.” 

In its short history, the dance company 

has developed to the point that “‘now it 
would be hard for anyone to come into 
the dance company as a total beginner,” 
she said. For that achievement, Mrs. 
Leonard gives credit to her students and 
boasts no personal accomplishment. 
’ Dr. Leonard also looks at himself as 
being primarily a teacher. ‘’! don’t really 
quit teaching at any time. Directing is an 
extension of teaching in educational 
theatre,” he said. 

His position, however, does involve 
much more in the way of administrative 
work than does Mrs. Leonard's. Budgets 
for all shows are approved by Dr. Leonard. 

Leonard, himself, directs approximately 
two to three shows a year. This year that 
included ‘Godspell” and ‘Finian’s Rain- 
bow.”’ He said in educational theatre a 
person is both producer and _ director. 
“You're involved not only in directing the 
show, but in other things also — publicity, 
lighting, properties.” 

He defined the director as ‘‘the unifying 
artist or, on a more practical level, the 
one that says, “This is where the buck 
stops.’ Hopefully, he’s an artist.” 

The director works closely with design- 
ers and technicians, but he is “‘still the 
final okay,” Leonard said. “It’s your re- 


sponsibility to say (to designers) ‘These 
ideas will (or will not) blend with other 
ideas . or with my concept of the 
show.” 

Dr. Leonard works with a committee on 
the selection of plays. “In a four year 
period, we try to offer as much variety 


as we can,” he said. “This depends on the 


capabilities and limitation of the actors, 

“We do not pre-cast,” he said, ‘‘but 
we certainly would be foolish not to have 
an assessment of who’s available. We 
have great opportunity for what we want 
to do .. . but there’s no sense in doing 
“Hamlet” if you haven't got a Hamlet.” 

Often the Leonards work together on 
productions which incorporate dance with 
theatre. What do they think constitutes a 
successful production? For Mrs. Leonard, 
student knowledge and audience response 
are equally important. 

For Dr. Leonard, “It has to be what the 
students have learned first. But I'd be lying 
to you if | said | didn’t care about 
audience response. Theatre is a perform- 
ing art and it is judged by its audience.” 

When working on a production, their 
schedules are strenuous. As Mrs. Leonard 
expressed it, ‘‘My schedule is a lot what | 
make it. No one asks me to do it. The 
hours | spend here to me are not work 
hours. During a show it’s every day, all 
day, nine to five, six to 10.” 

If a busy life is what each of them likes, 
it also has its drawbacks. According to 
Mrs. Leonard, ‘‘We find it very easy to 
separate home problems when we're 
working . . . It’s very easy for me to step 
back and be his colleague. But we don't 
find it as easy to leave school problems 
behind when we go home... that’s the 
biggest drawback.” 

Mrs. Leonard continued, ‘‘Because we 
have a tight schedule, we are more con- 
scious of the time we have with our 
boys . .. When we're home it’s a whole 
family things.” The Leonards have two 
sons, Michael, 13, and Robert, 8. @ 


As director of university theatre, Dr. William Leonard 
has many administrative-type duties. He estimated he 
spends 25 hours weekly in his office. 


Five scheduled classes and 90-minute sessions with 
the dance company keep Beverly Leonard busy. Mrs. 
Leonard said students in her ballet, tap or modern 


dance classes take the classes to obey doctors’ 
orders for exercise, as therapy for injured knees 
or simply to learn a few basics. 
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An imaginary letter from Shears and Robust informs 
the residents of Rainbow Valley, Missitucky that they 
have credit. An excited Sharon and Woody, played by 
Vickie Davis and Neil Overstreet, read the letter out 
loud to the benefactors in “‘Finian’s Rainbow.” 


of William Faulkner's rather complex novel 
to interpreter’s style. 

Instead of focusing on elaborate sets and 
ad-libbing, the cast members concentrated 
more on the narrative qualities of the 
presentation. 

Four narrators, each with a different point 
of view, described the decay of a family of 
southern tradition in 1928. The first three 
sections were told by the Compson brothers. 
The first brother, a 33-year-old idiot, moved 
through time easily, but always saw himself 
as living in the present with no past or future. 

The second narrator thought of his past 
and present as he tried to justify his self- 
destruction. In the third section, another 
brother thought himself shrewd, with a clear 
perspective about his family. 

Only with Dilsey, the fourth narrator, 
did objectivity work its way on stage. The 
Negro servant of the family compared the 
Compsons to herself and other Negroes. 

Joyce Lewis, who played Dilsey, said 
Interpreters Theatre is “the theatre of the 
mind. It differs from actors’ theatre because 
it uses more suggestion,” Miss Lewis said. 

“It's not a full stage. The same object on 
stage may be used to represent two or 
three things.” 

The speech major said her character was 
old and grew even older during the presenta- 
tion. “| had to portray heavy age and look for 
artificial things. | ran up flights of steps to 
get myself exhausted. That made me feel like 
an old person,” she said. Miss Lewis said she 


also had to walk and stand like an old woman. 


Myra Trask, a student in the audience, 
said she prefers Interpreters Theatre be- 
cause it leaves more to the imagination. “The 
_character presented on stage has to be 
brought out solely by the acting. He is not 
dependent on the set,”’ she explained. 

The season continued with a “Student 
Reading Hour” on Nov. 6. Readers from be- 
ginning and advanced interpretation classes 
presented several selections of contemporary 
poetry. 

“The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe” 
was the Christmas production this year. It 
was adapted and directed by John Korinek, 
a graduate assistant. 

Four London children used the help of 
Faun and a lion to break a spell of the White 
Witch, in a fantastic world they discovered 
in the wardrobe of a country home. The witch 
decreed there would always be winter, but 
never a Christmas. 

According to Dr. James A. Pearse, director 
of Interpreter’s Theatre, the Green River 
Readers traveled extensively during the year. 

Using a 26-foot motor home, the group 
attended several other festivals hosted by 
universities in Terre Haute, Ind.; Boston, 
Mass.; Baltimore, Md., and Tucson, Ariz. 

Children’s Theatre 

This theatre audience is different. They 
do not hear Shakespearean speeches, but 
familiar lines from bedtime fairy tales in- 
stead. Formality is forbidden, so many sit on 
the stage and react directly with the cast. 


During intermission, they can buy Kool-aid 
and a bag of cookies out in the vestibule. 

In its second year at Western, Children’s 
Theatre made theatre fun for children of 
the Bowling Green area who sat on the edge 
of their seats in awe of the magic and 
mystery of make-believe on stage. 

Children’s Theatre is directed by students 
enrolled in the fall class of Productions of 
Theatre for Children (Theatre 356) which 
follows Theatre 252 (Children’s Theatre). 
Both classes were taught by D. Whitney 
Combs. 

Combs said the material is geared for 
children in the first through seventh grades. 
“The newer children’s scripts have very 
sophisticated humor, but children can enjoy 
things they don’t understand if there's action 
with it,” he said. 

A milkmaid, a city mouse, his country 
cousin and a competing tortoise and hare 
all came to stage as “Aesop in the 
Afternoon” opened Children’s Theatre. 

Greta Shipman, senior theatre major, 
wrote the script, adapting it from two books, 
“Aesop's Fables’ and Albert Cullum’s 
“Aesop in the Afternoon.” Miss Shipman 
also directed the play, dramatizing 13 fables. 

Miss Shipman said she cast all freshmen 
except for one sophomore in her play. ‘| 
was proud that | could initiate them into 
theatre. It was like their college theatre 
debut,’ she said. 

She said Children’s Theatre uses many 
freshmen because it is a good way to get [= 


A real greenhorn 


Karen Martin had worked with high school 
theatre, but had no experience in theatre or 
music at Western until she tried out for a 
part in “Godspell” and got one. “| was a real 
greenhorn,” said the Mt. Vernon, Ill. senior. 

She said she saw the touring production 
of “Godspell’ in Chicago and she was so 
moved by it that when she heard it was go- 
ing to be produced at Western, she decided 
to try out. 

“I've always had pretty much confidence 
in myself,” Miss Martin explained. “| knew 
the other people trying out had been in 
speech and theatre and were pretty talented, 
but | thought | had a fair chance. | knew | 
could sing and act, but | didn’t know about 
the dancing.” She said, “You have to be a 
little ego-centric to be in theatre.” 

Miss Martin said about 60 people tried 
out the first day. They filled out an infor- 
mation sheet, sang for the music director, 
and then went into another room for the 
acting and dancing tryouts. 

For the dance tryouts, Mrs. Beverly 
Leonard’s dance assistant put a record on 
and performed basic dance movements. 
Then Miss Martin had to imitate them. ‘I had 
a terrible time,’ she said. “| really messed 
up the dancing.” 

She went back the next day and tried the 
dancing again, “to make sure Leonard knew 
who | was and my ability.” The senior said 


it was like getting a job. “If you don’t come 
back, they'll think you're not interested,” 
she said. 

After three days of rehearsal, the results 
were posted on the theatre call-board next 
to room 121 in the Fine Arts Center. 

She found out that she had made it 
through a midnight phone call. “I called 
everybody | knew. | called home and all my 
friends on campus. | told my mother | had 
great news and she asked me if | was en- 
gaged. My brother just said ‘neat.’ | didn’t be- 
lieve it until | went to the call-board to initial 
my name, saying | accepted the part,” she 
explained. i 

Miss Martin said if she had not gotten the 
part it would have been a real blow. “| really 
felt | could make it and was pretty positive 
about it. If | didn’t make it, | would have been 
mad at myself and wondered what | had 
done wrong.” 

The first week of rehearsals involved 
getting the cast comfortable with each other 
with body awareness exercises. She said 
these involved “finding out how you move 
and how others in the cast react to you.” The 
cast also told stories using nonsense sylla- 
ables and played charades. The cast mem- 
bers did not know their exact parts until the 
end of the fourth week of rehearsals, she 
said. 

Miss Martin explained that one of the 


reasons she tried out for ““Godspell” was to 
add a new dimension to her life. The tension 
from so much academic pressure got to her 
and she said she did not want to be a recluse 
bookworm any more. 

“| didn't know anybody in the department 
and | was really in the dark,” she said. | 
didn’t even know where to go to see rehear- 
sal schedules. But it’s a nice way to learn 
things.” 

Miss Martin said the ‘big deal’ about the 
rehearsals was learning what to do and 
where to be on stage because she was al- 
ways on stage during the play. 

She said it was not difficult to learn her 
lines because she only had about five lines in 
the play. She did have to play a song on the 
guitar, however. 

Rehearsals were from seven to 10 p.m. 
Miss Martin said she averaged about five 
hours of sleep per night. “Although | was 
running like a crazy horse, | kept going on 
adrenalin energy,’ she said. 

According to Miss Martin, the production 
did not cut into her personal life, however. Be- 
cause she was dating John Youngblood, an- 
other cast member, she said rehearsals were 
about the only time they got to see each 
other. 

“| got caught up emotionally in the play,” 
she said. “When you're ‘feelin’ it’, it really 
becomes real.” 
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IN FASHION 


What color is yours?’ “Oh, blue. No 
‘wait, it’s turning green. Wait, wait it’s 
turning black!" 

One weekend the moud ring swept the 
campus. It was not one of those fads that 
smacked the rest of the nation while 
Western waited to see what effect it had 
before embracing tt 

Rumors raged about the cause of the 
color change, and in the end the body 
temperature was blamed and not mystical 
mood shifts. Blue meant happiness, while 
in actuality the person's hand was warm. 
Ai the other extreme, black related to 
depression ot a cold hand. 

Mood bracelets and watches never 
ieally made it in the fashion world since 
the muod" fad died as fast as it started 
in November 

At the other end of the jewelry spectrum 
tanked turquoise and silver. The semi- 
precious stone adorned any outfit from 
jeans to evening wear Liquid silver with 
small turquoise pieces added to the re 
fined elegance while polished turquoise 
with coral increased the dimensions of 
bracelets and rings. At one point in its 
climb of popularity, the larger the-rock-the 

better necklaces predominated, so the 
huge chunk necklaces and 2 inch wide 
bracelets were rated at the top. By the new 
year, refinement and delicacy embraced 
the usage of the stone. 

Martha Simpson of Castner Knott re- 
vealed that the natural jewelry such as 
puka shells, nuts and seeds were becoming 
quite popular as accessories. 

Other accessories introduced this year 
were the oversized plastic glasses. Various 
colors for the frames ranged from browns 
to purples. and some were designed by 
Christian Dior The panoramic sock also 
hit the fashion scene of Western in Octo- 
ber Some women wore the multi-colored 
sock with the jeans rolled up to the knee. 
The sock was a silk screen of either an 
abstract or realistic pattern on nylon 
material 

Scarves and shawls of bright colors 
along with imported straw handbags and 
hats highlighted the spring season, ac 
cording to Pat Isaccs of Headquarters. The 
colors ranged from yellow to blues. 

During the 1960s, blue jeans became 
the symbol of youthful revolution, but to- 
day the jean is the uniform of the masses 
Styles ranged from hip: hugger bells to 
high waisted, straight -legged cuts. Stitch- 
-ing of various designs accented the pants 
to give a difference in line. The most im- 
portant change in jeans besides the pre- 
washed factor was the price increase. So 
many people are wearing the jean that the 
manufacturers are running out of cotton 
material, thus a rise in price to compen- 
sate for the shortage. The students, how- 
ever, still dished out the money for the 
mainstay in their wardrobe. 
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Two jeans styles were particularly 
noticeable on campus in the fall and 
spring. The orange double-stitched, 
straight-legged and the frayed-seamed 
bell-bottoms were worn by males and 
females. Levis were the most prominent 
among males, with a few females utlizing 
the ruggedness and durability. The levis, 
too, began disappearing because of the 
lack of denim. 

Jeans of yesteryear were restored and 
decorated with various colored patches 
and embroidery, but students are currently 
purchasing new jeans in lieu of 
patching the holes (unless they happen 
to be levis). 

But denim did not lend itself to pants 
alone. Dresses, jumpers and skirts created 
from the precious denim speckled the 
campus throughout the year. The skirt led 
the parade with various designs ranging 
from the wrap-around to a simple A-line; 
the jumpers ranged from the princess line 
to a tent style. The length of dresses 
showed a marked change toward longer 
styles. A majority of women began wear- 
ing their dresses and skirts just below the 
knee, much to male displeasure. Cam 
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Leotard (Parklane Hosiery) 
Turquoise jewelry (Headquarters) .. . 
modeled by Brenda Shaw 


Red jumpsuit (Norman’s) ... 


modeled by Rita Reece 


Skirt, top and accessories 
(Castner-Knott) ... 
modeled by Brenda Shaw 


Color pictures... 
by Robin Chard 
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IN FASHION 


Tops and shirt styles fluctuated. T-shirts 
worn with jeans or dresses were fashion- 
able, but they have come a long way from 
the casual overshirt. T-shirts are now fitted 
to the figure with versatile necklines 
adding variety. 

Printed, tailored shirts remained 
fashionable throughout the year. Used to 
dress up an outfit or to complete the 
layered look, the printed shirt was worn by 
students of both sexes. 

To cover their array of fashion, students 
wore the sweater-coats. With the shawl- 
styled collar it added that extra touch of 
class each person tried to achieve. Some 
of the sweater-coats were extremely bulky 
cardigans; others were floor length. 

In more extreme outer wear, leather 
jackets styled the winter months with 
narrow belts showing off the thin waist- 
lines. Lengths ranged from the waist to the 
floor. 

A floorward glance also revealed that 

the styles of shoes showed a variation. 
The biggest fad was the earth shoe. De- 
signed to improve posture and help 
circulation, it was an extreme from the 
platforms, which were still being utilized 
by the smaller person. Wedgies also added 
_ anew design to the shoe world. 

The European designs reached across 

the water in men’s fashion. A majority of 
tailored suits were trimmer, and had 
advanced to three pieces. The vest added 
to the classic look for men. Fabrics of 
cotton and wools naturalized the designs. 
Tapered shirts did not alter since last 

year, and printed designs accented any 
outfit worn by the male. The printed shirts 
were more conservative this year, how- 
ever, with herringbone and windowpane 
leading the fabric designs. 

Rugby shirts highlighted the casual 

wear along with patchwork shirts. Worn 
with jeans or corduroy pants, the rugby 
shirt added new dimensions to a wardrobe. 
The design which caught many of the 
Western males’ eye was the leisure suit. 
Usually made of a double knit or polyester, 
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the leisure suit consisted of matching 
pants and jacket worn with a printed 
shirt. 

Instead of the traditional tie, jewelry 
highlighted men’s fashion. Necklaces of 
pewter, gold or silver accented the 
refinement of the leisure suit. Puka shells 
were also introduced in the fall as another 
type of neck wear. 

Some fashions in the national sphere 
that did not arrive at Western were leather 
driving gloves and long, silk neck scarves. 
Jumpsuits of khaki or denim which were 
popular across the country were scattered 
sparingly throughout the campus. 

Each year fashion designers attempt to 
shock the consumer with a new line of 
clothing. Influenced by economy and polli- 
tics, designers turned to recent publicized 
trips to Red China for ideas. 

Two years ago the Paris youth picked 

. up the commune style jackets imported 
from. the People’s Republic as an alterna- 
tive to standard jeans and shirts. It was 
functional, economical and sophisticated. 
The fashion embraced ideas and accents 
from almost anywhere east of the Suez. 
A derivative of the Chinese Look is the 
jumpsuit. At first the commune-style 
uniform of the field workers was seen 
throughout Europe, but it slowly trans- 
ferred to the mechanic's overalls as it 
crossed to the states. To refine this rugged 
look, the American designers changed it 
to the now popular jumpsuit. 

Baggy pants and overblouses along 
with the jackets appeared in the states and 
were regarded as part of the ‘‘Chinese 
Look.’’ Quilted jackets were used for 
coats as the winter weather remained 
warm. In the evening, both sexes used 
high-collared mandarin robes or silk 
jacquard jackets with golden scrolled 
pajamas. The colors were also pirated 
from the Orient. In recognition of the 
oriental look, the newest haircut was the 
“China Doll,”’ in which hair was bluntly 
cut at shoulder length with bangs just 
above the eyebrow. @y 
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Mechanic's suit (Headquarters) . . . 
modeled by Rita Reece i 
Shirt, jeans, and accessories 
(Headquarters) ... 

modeled by Mark Comfort 


Evening dress and suit... 

modeled by Jan Newcomb and Dennis 
O'Nan 

Leisure suit and shirt (The Clothier) . . .. 
modeled by Donnie Beauchamp 


Drawstring pants and top (Pushins) .. . 
modeled by Rita Reece 


Black and white pictures... 
by Robin Chard and 
Bruce Edwards (upper right) 
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Soap Operas 


trains of melodramatic organ music 
fill the room and characters on the 
screen mesmerize viewers until only 
a commercial can break the trance. 
The “‘young and the restless’ have turned 
to “another world’ of diversion — watching 
daytime drama. 

What may be described as a ‘soap opera 
mania” has struck the Western campus. 
Every weekday from 11 a.m. until mid-after- 
noon, television sets in dormitories, the stu- 
dent center and fraternity and sorority houses 
blare forth the never-ending trauma of the 
soaps, and some Western students and fac- 
ulty drop everything to watch them. 

A story in the Jan. 12, 1976 issue of Time 
(“Sex and Suffering in the Afternoon’) said 
college students have become one of the 
largest audiences that view the 14 tear- 
jerkers dominating daytime _ television. 
Westerners are following that trend. 

What is it about soap operas that make 
Western students remain loyal to their fav- 
orite programs; that make dormitory resi- 
dents crowd around the television as soon as 
the melancholy music of ‘‘The Young and the 
Restless” rings through the lobby; that 
makes journalism instructor Debbie Dickey 
rush home every afternoon to watch “All 
My Children” and “Ryan's Hope”; that makes 
students schedule their classes to avoid 
missing the melodrama? 

Psychology professors at Western a- 
tempted to explain the young people's in- 
tense involvement with the soaps. 

“Those darn things have so much emo- 
tionalism that everyone just gets involved 
with them,” said Dr. Robert Simpson, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology. “Everyone 
shares the emotions in the soap opera, 
though not as in-depth as some of them are.” 

“They're an on-going thing,” Dr. Simpson 
added. “Students begin watching them and 
are reinforced by the intense scenes, so they 
keep watching them to find out what the 
results will be. Of course, they don’t get the 
results until 15 episodes later.” 

“It's a diversion from classes,” said pro- 
fessor of psychology Dr. Elsie Dotson. “Soap 
operas are involved with things that young 
people are concerned about: premarital 
sex, abortion, drugs—it’s as though they’re 
getting a first-hand sample of what they 
hear on the news every day.” 

“A lot of the new characters are young; 
the older ones aren't played up as much 
anymore,” Dr. Dotson added. “That may be 
a reason why younger people have started 
watching them.” 

A lot of things are going on in soaps late- 
ly. They are getting racier and more realistic, 
a fact that sociology associate professor Dr. 
Kathleen Kalab says accounts for the in- 
crease in the young viewers. ‘Soap operas 
show life the way it really is without glorify- 
ing or getting too explicit. | think students 
like that,”” Dr. Kalab said. 


It is now common to see such daring sub- 
jects as abortion, incest, suicide, murder, 
drug addiction and venereal disease along 
with the usual display of broken hearts, 
mate-swapping and “musical” beds. 

“When | was young, you used to see the 
characters walk into the bedroom and that 
was all,’ said Betty Trenkamp, a senior from 
Covington. ‘Now they're in bed all the time.” 

“There's a lot more cursing, too,” added 
Kathy Murrell, a junior from Huntington, 
W.Va. 

The bad language and suggestive scenes 
are enticing a lot of viewers, however. Ac- 
cording to the article in 7ime, the soaps also 
added a ‘push for supremacy” recently in the 
afternoon market by expanding “Days of Our 
Lives” and “Another World” to hour-long 
segments, threatening the popularity of the 
opposing game shows and the half-hour 
soaps. But the afternoon swarm of soap- 
addicted students do not just watch the 
melodrama on the screen, they relate to the 
stories and their characters. 

The soaps have become a form of oral 
tradition among Western students. Soap 
watchers share the events of current epi- 
sodes with friends who may not have been 
fortunate enough to watch. Rhonda Curry, a 
senior from Louisville, said a girl in her class, 
“a perfect stranger,” asked her whether she 
watched “The Young and the Restless”. “She 
wanted to know what had happened the day 
before and pretty soon there was a whole 
crowd of girls talking about it,” Miss Curry 
said. 

Ask most any coed what's been going on 
with “All My Children’ and she'll tell you: 
“Well, Chuck and Tara are getting a divorce 


“Those darn things have so 
much emotionalism that 
everyone just gets involved 
with them.” 


—Dr. Robert Simpson 


because Tara still loves her first husband 
Philip and the only reason she married Chuck 
in the first place was because she thought 
Philip had died in the war. But he didn’t 
and when he came back he married Erica bi:- 
cause Tara had married Chuck, but Philip is 
divorcing Erica because he wants to marry 
Tara. Erica is trying to save the marriage by 
becoming pregnant but Philip won't co- 
operate. Meanwhile Kitty just got out of jail 
where she had been locked up on a drug — 
charge. She’s married to Hal and Lincoln. 
(It seems that her divorce from Hal wasn’t 
final when she married Lincoln.) Margo is 
busy trying to buy a baby to keep her hus- 
band Paul from divorcing her and marrying 
Ann who is carrying Paul’s child and... .” 

Miss Curry can rattle that account without 
stopping to take a breath, as well as give all 


MID-DAY 


MELODRAMA 


the details from “Another World”, ‘Love of 
Life’, “The Young and the Restless”, “Search 
for Tomorrow” and “Days of Our Lives”. 
“| watch them all,” she said, adding that her 
boyfriend, football player Sam Fields, is 
“into them as deep as | am—but he wouldn't 
admit it.” 

Some males have become just as en- 
grossed in the soaps as the female crowd. 


“It’s almost like they’re 
my friends, like | know 
them all.” 

—Janet Martin 


J. C. Redd, who spends approximately four 
hours in the student center T.V. room every 
afternoon, refuses to miss “Days of Our 
Lives’, “The Young and the Restless”, “All 
My Children” and “Another World”. “It’s a 
habit | started a long time ago when | 
watched them with my grandmother,” he 
said. The Cadiz real estate major said he 
scheduled his classes to avoid missing his 
favorite soaps. ‘| watch ‘em because | like to 
see who’s gonna get the girl. I’m getting pret- 
ty good at guessing what will happen next,” 
he added. 

Rick Newton, a junior from Campbells- 
ville, enjoys the hour-long “Another World” 
almost as much as his girlfriend. He said his 
girlfriend keeps him up-to-date when he 
misses an episode, which is not often. 

Soap operas can be heard echoing 
through fraternity houses, too. ‘Most of us 
watch them to make fun of the people. 
They're so ridiculous,” said Dean Dresel, a 
member of Delta Tau Delta fraternity. 

“We just leave the television on all day. 
If a soap opera comes on some of the guys 
will watch it because there’s nothing else 
on,” added John Taylor, a member of Alpha 
Gamma Rho. 

According to most students who make a 
habit of watching the soaps, three of the 
daytime shows are continuing favorites 
among the college crowd: “The Young and 
the Restless”, “All My Children” and 
“Another World’. The fast and funny “Mary 
Hartman! Mary Hartman!’’, Norman Lear’s 
spoof which features a satiric stabs at the 
emotionalism found in soap operas, is at- 
tracting an audience too, however. 

Most students said they began watching 
the serials when they were young. ‘| grew up 
on ‘As the World Turns’,’”” said Cindy Hop- 
wood, a freshman from Paducah. Others be- 
came involved with the programs during 
holidays or breaks from college. Cheryl 
Davis, a senior from Louisville, said she had 
always thought the soaps were dumb until 
she got hooked on them during Christmas 
break. “Once you get hooked you can't stop 
either,” Miss Davis said. 

Soap lovers seem to maintain a certain 
kinship with the performers on the screen. 


Gayle Cash, a freshman from Campbells- 
ville, said, “When | saw Margo on “All My 
Children” try to buy a baby, | knew it was 
strange and unrealistic, but | couldn't help 
feeling sorry for her. It was so sad | almost 
cried.” 

“| know they’re weird,” said Janet Martin, 
an “All My Children” fan. “Everybody’s in 
love with everyone else’s husband, but | just 
like them,’ she said. “It’s almost like they're 
my friends, like | know them all.” 

Sometimes too much familiarity with the 
characters can be embarrassing. Journalism 
instructor Debbie Dickey said a university 
official was in her office one day when one of 
her students barged in and blurted, “Miss 
Dickey, Dr. Brewer (a soap opera character) 
died!” 

“You're kidding!” she replied, and the 
two continued to talk about the plight of the 
poor doctor while the administrator sat there 
thinking he was a real person. 

“Finally, | had to explain to him that we 
were talking about a soap opera character,” 
Miss Dickey said. 

On the other hand, there are those stu- 
dents who said they cannot relate to the 
soaps at all. “They're too melodramatic,” 
said Penny Hubbard, a sophomore from 
Michigan City, Ind. “Things aren't really like 
that.” , 

“They move so slowly that you can 
second-guess them,” said Kathy Speevack, a 
senior from Munfordville. She said she re- 
fuses to watch the ‘'silly things.” “Besides, 
who wants to watch misery?” Miss Speevack 
added. 

“There are more creative things to do 


Morning and early afternoon breaks between classes 
provide time for Rodes-Harlin hall residents to catch 
up on current episodes of the soap operas. “All My 
Children” was viewed at 11 a.m. by these residents. 


than sit around and watch soap operas all 
day,’ said Becky Hunter, a sophomore from 
Bowling Green. 

Every soap lover has his favorite character, 
but poor Rachel, the villainess in “Another 
World”, seems to have nothing but enemies. 
“| hate Rachel,” said Debbie Furkin, a fresh- 
man from Campbellsville. 

“Everybody hates Rachel,” another coed 
commented, “she’s a bitch.” 

Another phenomena of the soaps is the 
attention they are drawing from all arenas. 
The article in 7ime said that after 40 years 


_of little recognition, the soaps are beginning 


to get academic consideration. Colleges are 
now offering courses on them. 

No one really knows why soap opera 
addicts have such a passion for the absurdity 
found on most of the programs, why they 
vehemently reject some characters and 
speak of others as though they were close 
friends or why they continue to watch the 
shows knowing that they all have similar 
plots. 

“There are more creative 

things to do than sit around 

and watch soap operas all 
day.” 
—Becky Hunter. 

One college student who was quoted in 
Time tried to explain it by saying the soaps 
are the only constant in students’ lives. West- 
ern student Jackie Downing, a junior from 
Bowling Green voiced a similar opinion when 
she said, “Students just watch the constant 
flow of life that they haven't started living 
yet.” 

But whatever the reason may be, the fact 
remains that “like sands through the hour- 


glass” many Westerners spend the “days of 
their lives” with the soaps. @Y 
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Most Intriguing 
People 
Oi 


We all knew their names. 

Sometimes we laughed at them or cried 
with them and sometimes we just passed 
them by without a thought. 

Some of them gained our highest level of 
respect and then some of them made us 
gestion their points of view. 

Their names were in the news; some 
became the equivalent to a household word. 


TH 


Most Intriguing People 


Western 


Still, we wondered about them. What 
made them tick? Why did they want to be in 
the public’s eye? What were their per- 
sonalities like? Exactly why were they in 
the news? 

In the Talisman’s viewpoint, these people 
were the Ten Most Intriguing People of 
1976. Truly they were people who affected 
each Westerner differently. 


Hot shot. 

After finishing the 1974-75 season with a 
2-9 record, things looked bleak for the 
women’s basketball team. Through some 


top-notch recruiting, however, Western 
signed five girls to scholarships, including 
Pam Kordenbrock. For three years the tall, 
slender freshman from Ft. Mitchell starred 
at Dixie Heights High School in Covington. 
During her senior year she was selected as 
the third best player in the state of Kentucky. 
Ahead of her in the polls were Donna Murphy 
and Janet Temperman. Miss Kordenbrock 
said she agreed with most polls which rate 
Miss Murphy as the top female player in the 
state. ‘Donna Murphy is the only player that 
| know of that could fit into our style of 
play,”’ said the Covington native concerning 
Western's recruiting of Miss Murphy. ‘You 
have to get out there and feel you're the 
best and be willing to fight for the ball,” 
added Miss Kordenbrock. She said most 
of her early basketball training was learned 
from her father, a former college basketball 
scout. An example of her ability to “fight 
for the ball” was the Marshall game in which 
Miss Kordenbrock led the Lady Toppers to 
a come-from-behind overtime victory by — 
scoring 36 points. Even though she is often 
considered as the team’s star player, Miss 
Kordenbrock is always the first to acknowl- 
edge the talent and hard work of her team- 
mates. “We have a lot of natural talent on our 
team and everyone is willing to sacrifice so 
we can be the best,” said Miss Kordenbrock. 
“You have to just buckle down and work.” @) 
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Miracle worker. (2 

Most of Western's fans thought the only 
way the Hilltoppers could be in post-season 
play would be if Coach Jimmy Feix perform- 
ed some feat of prestidigitation. Feix’s team 
lost a heart-throbber to arch-rival Eastern, 
13-7, in what was billed as THE matchup in 
the Ohio Valley Conference. The 44-year-old 
coach, however, managed to pull together an 
injury-laden team into a championship ball- 
club. Western posted three late season wins 
enroute to winning the OVC. Playing gutsy 
football, the team was led by “Cinderella” 
quarterback Steve Larimore, a freckled-face 
freshman from Shepherdsville. A walk-on 
early in the season, Larimore got his first 
chance in the eighth game of the season by 
leading the Hilltoppers to a come-from- 
behind win over Morehead. After posting a 
19-O win over Murray in the last regular sea- 
son game, Feix’s troops received a bid for 
post-season play. Winning over Northern 
lowa (14-12) and New Hampshire (14-3), 
Western advanced to the national champion- 
ship of Division || for the second time in the 
last three years. Feix’s 1973 team was the 
first untied, undefeated team in Western 
history, finishing with a 10-0 record. Then 
the team finished second in the first NCAA 
Division II playoff, finishing the campaign 
with a 12-1 record. Even though the 1975- 
76 team suffered a painful defeat (16-14) in 
the national championship, the head coach 
still managed to be appreciative in his post- 
game prayer: “We thank You for the good 
things in our lives. We thank You for the 
privilege of playing a good game of football. 
We thank You for being able to attend and 
represent Western Kentucky. Lord, we thank 
you.’ @ 


—€1 Prime time. 


The year of 1975 proved to be a year of 
recognition for Julian Goodman, chairman 
of the board and chief executive officers of 
the National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
(NBC). On Oct. 23, the former Glasgow 
tesident returned to Western to be honored 
with two awards. At a ceremony held in 
conjunction with the university's Founders’ 
Day celebration, Goodman was presented-a 
Distinguished Alumnus Award by Robert 
Proctor, former president of the Western 
Alumni Association and a Bowling Green 
broadcasting executive. Goodman was also 
presented the Co/lege Heights Herald Award. 
After receiving the awards, Goodman was 
also presented a bachelor’s degree from 
Western by Hugh Poland, a member of the 


Board of Regents. Goodman attended West- 
ern approximately 30 years ago but left in 
1943, one semester shy of graduation,to join 
the army. He later finished his degree work at 
George Washington University in Washing- 
ton, D.C., however. In May 1974, he was in- 
stalled into the Hall of Fame of the New York 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, society of profes- 
sionals journalists. Goodman was only one of 
10 living journalists to be accorded the honor. 
He began his career as a newsman in 1945 
with WRC, the NBC-owned radio station in 
Washington, D.C. The honors presented to 
Goodman are not the only ones he has a- 
massed. In 1975 he was additionally honored 
with the Distinguished Kentuckian Award 
presented by the Kentucky Broadcasters 
Association. @Y 


“21 Play it again, Ron. 

Mention his name and some students 
frown, sigh, push their panic buttons and 
begin spouting off unflattering adjectives to 
describe what they think of him. Many wrote 
letters to the Herald editors criticizing him 
during the fall semester. Approximately 18 of 
the milder ones were printed. As assistant 
dean in the Office of Student Affairs, Ron 
Beck was repeatedly slapped in the face 
with verbal attacks and ridicule as he de- 
bated with Associated Student Government 
representatives when scheduling concerts. 
Beck's office was laughed at when it re- 
leased a statement saying that entertainment 
activities should bring educational benefits 
to Western's campus. Secondly, his office 


failed to please some students when it stop- 
ped publicizing concerts in outlying areas 
such as Louisville and Nashville to eliminate 
the possibilities of so called ‘undesirable 
influences.” Todd Rundgren was not allowed 
to appear at Western when a final decision 
was made by Beck and his associates who 
said that Rundgren’s act was in a category 
with certain types of groups who raise the 
level of drug and alcohol usage. Whether 
acting in the students’ best interests, 
following higher university officials or just 
carrying out his job, Ron Beck made deci- 
sions. Some students disagreed, some were 
negative and some were apathetic, but Beck 
settled the concert issues — 
1975-76. @ 
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Of the old school. mj 


Long noted for his conservative stances 
on the Board of Regents, Dr. W.R. McCor- 
mack’s name brings about a flurry of emotion 
on the part of the students, some with 
staunch support and others with avid 
criticism. While some people accused 
McCormack of “playing the board” on the 
tenure question, the ultimate result sided 
against him. A 6-4 decision did not renew 
Dr. Raul Padilla’s contract and gave a one 
year extension to the contract of Dr. George 
Dillingham. In the meantime, Dillingham was 
reassigned to another department for more 
re-evaluation. After the vote McCormack 
commented, ‘| think the two members of 
the faculty—Dr. Padilla and Dr. Dillingham— 
have been shafted.” While tenure was the 
main issue of the regents this year, McCor- 
mack has been known for other outspoken 
views in the past few years. When the 
mandatory rule requiring freshmen and 
sophomores to live in the dormitory went 
into effect, McCormack answered the storm 
of criticism from some students by saying, 
“| don’t see why a student would want to 


<1 Amazing grace. 

A break into the rock-gospel music field 
as a composer would be a fulfillment of the 
ultimate dream according to Sheila John- 
son, director/composer of the Amazing 
Tones of Joy, a gospel chorus consisting of 
36 voices. Miss Johnson is currently working 
on two rock music compositions which fea- 
ture a moving bass, syncopation and a strong 
lead with two or three back-up voices. 
Several of her compositions have been per- 
formed in public including ‘“You Can Be 
Saved,” ‘Jesus Is My Pilot’ and “We're 
Marching For Jesus.” Foremost right now in 
Miss Johnson's musical life is her commit- 
ment to the Amazing Tones of Joy, accord- 
ing to the senior music major. “We have a 
performance every weekend and each con- 
cert lasts about one and one-half hours — 
depending on the spirit,"” Miss Johnson said. 
It may have been an act of fate that Miss 
Johnson came to be director of the black 
gospel group. After her freshman year she 


live off campus.” Another issue the former 
chairman of the board strongly commented 
on was drug trafficking at Western in 1974. 
He said, “Some students seemingly think 
smoking marijuana is a light thing, like 
smoking a cigarette. But as a doctor of med- 
icine, | know it can lead to other drugs. Stu- 


dents don't realize . . . they're destroying 
themselves,” McCormack added. Regard- 
less of his stances and the way others view 
them, McCormack maintains his strong per- 
sonal convictions amidst his complete dedi- 
cation to the board. @ 


planned to transfer to Ohio State, but some- 
thing held her at Western. “When it came 
time | couldn't write the letter to withdraw 
| felt there were things here only | could 
fulfill,” she said. Shortly afterward she 
took over the directorship of the Amazing 
Tones of Joy after being asked by the former 
director of the group, Steve Edwards. Now 
she says her reward is simple. “| hear the 
musical sounds | want to hear, | see the 
musicians grow musically and spiritually and 
| see the choir gel,” Miss Johnson said. 
In addition to composing and directing, she 
is a resident assistant, a member of Delta 
Sigma Theta sorority, Delta Omicron pro- 
fessional music fraternity for women and the 
Associated Student Government lecture 
committee. She also won a role as a gospel 
leader in ‘‘Finian’s Rainbow,” the major 
theatre production for the spring semester. 
How did she find time for studies? “It’s very 
hard,” Miss Johnson said. “Sometimes | 
just can't find the time.” @ 


‘Spellbound. 


Sometimes he endured the lengthy tongue 
twisting speeches of Shakespearean 
tragedies. He often worked to bring the end- 
less magical spell of childrens’ fairy tales to 
the stage. Sometimes he sang and some- 
times he just danced. Sometimes he did both 
before large audiences at Van Meter audi- 
torium and smaller ones at Russell Miller 
Theatre. Whatever the type of production, 
Tim Millett was often on stage, performing 
and building a list of credits. Millett acted in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Hello Dolly,” ‘Once 
Upon a Mattress,” “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
“The Elves and the Shoemaker’ and “The 
Lady’s Not for Burning.” The Erie, Pa. native 
also appeared in ‘’Pinnochio” and “Red 
Peppers’ for which he won a departmental 
award. In a record setting production in Rus- 
sell Miller Theatre, Millett headed the en- 
tertaining cast of ‘Godspell.” Rejoicing in 


A terminal case. 

A question of tenurewas the dominant 
issue of the fall Board of Regents meetings. 
In them, Dr. Raul Padilla, an assistant pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, had his profes- 
sional status challenged. The regents had 
voted at the April 1975 meeting to grant 
Padilla and Dr. George Dillingham, Assistant 
secondary education professor, terminal con- 
tracts for one year after a recommendation 
by President Dero Downing. They were two 
of four persons eligible for tenure who were 
given the contracts. Dillingham and Padilla 
decided to appeal their contracts. At its July 


“21 Movin’ on up. 

“The things that really make me feel good 
about this year you can't really see,” said 
Christy Vogt, administrative vice-president 
of Associated Student Government (ASG), 
about ASG’s accomplishments. Truly having 
an influence on ASG issues, Miss Vogt said 
she felt one of the biggest accomplishments 
the officers made this year was “bringing 
more organization in student government 
and making it more stable.” Her duties as 
administrative vice-president included as- 
suming presidential duties in the absence of 
the president and coordinating committee 
activities. But Miss Vogt's political influences 
did not start when she came to Western 
three years ago. At Angela Merici High 
School in Louisville, Miss Vogt served on 
student council four years and was vice- 
president and president. When she came to 
Western, Miss Vogt ran for freshman vice- 
president and won. ‘| talked to a couple of 
members on ASG and | thought this (office) 


song and dance they brought the parables ot 
Jesus to stage. Millett said his role in 
“Godspell’” was his favorite role but “it’s the 
hardest part in the world. There’s no right 
interpretation of it because we weren't trying 
to portray His life exactly as it was in the 


* Bible,” he said. “Anybody could have done it 


and thought they were doing it right.” As a 
member of the Western Dance Company, 
Millett choreographed and served as. assis- 
tant director for “An Italian Straw Hat.’ He 
also worked on choreography for the dance 
company and “The Adventures of Harlequin.’ 
Demonstrating still another talent, Millett did 
artwork for “Alice In Wonderland.” “My ulti- 
mate goal is to become an all-around per- 
former,” Millett said. “| want to bring my 
singing, dancing and acting to a peak.” Millett 
also said he is hopeful that he will be able to 
work with summer stock after graduation, 
but his biggest dream would be to perform in 
the Broadway musical, “A Chorus Line.’ @ 


meeting, the board voted 5 to 3 (with one 
abstention) to give the two professors tenure. 
In doing so, the board reversed its previous 
decision and overruled the recommendation 
of Downing. Later, however, the action of 
granting tenure to the professors was ruled 
illegal by the attorney general's office. The 
office said state law forbids hiring and firing 
by boards of regents without a recommenda- 
tion from the president. There were differing 
Opinions concerning legality. Regent W.R. 
McCormack got a written one from two 
Bowling Green attorneys which he presented 
at the Oct. 25 meeting. The opinion said the 
board could grant: tenure without president- 
ial recommendation. At the same meeting, a 
lengthy debate ensued on the interpretation 
of Kentucky statutes and the opionion from 
the attorney general’s office. The board 
finally accepted Downing’s recommendation 
to grant Dillingham another one-year con- 
tract extension at the end of which he will be 
reevaluated for tenure. But Dr. Padilla did 
not receive a contract extension. Pending a 
possible legal appeal on the matter, his 
position in the foreign languages department 
was to expire in May. @ 


was the only way to get involved in ASG as 
a freshman,” she said. As a sophomore she 
was elected to ASG as representative-at- 
large and then ASG President Jeff Consolo 
appointed her as student affairs chairman. 
With only one week left before elections 
last spring, she decided to run for her cur- 
rent office. ‘| mostly talked to people | 
knew and spoke to organizations,” she said. 
According to Miss Vogt, there is a 90 per 
cent chance that she will run for ASG presi- 
dent for 1976-77, and there are two 
things the government and special education 
double major said she feels she can con- 
tribute to the office—experience and 
excellent rapport with the administration. 
Miss Vogt, who would someday like to be a 
legislator in Frankfort or at least involved in 
local politics, commented on the place of a 
woman in politics on the national level. 
“I'm not a pusher for women’s lib, but | 
think the jobs should depend on a person's 
capabilities,” she said. @) 


No skeletons in his closet. 


(No picture) 

Curtis Balls came out of his closet—the 
closet where society hides homosexuals. 
During the fall, a Gay Forum appeared on 
campus. It was organized by Balls, a sopho- 
more from Central City, and a few other stu- 
dents. Balls said the purpose for the organi- 
zation was to “open up some lines of com- 
munications with other groups of gay people 
on campus. We’d like to try to get together 
and do some discussions about life-styles, - 
alternative life-styles.” 

The forum received opposition, however, 
Over 100 handbills promoting the forum 
were posted on bulletin boards throughout 
campus, and within days they disappeared. 
After the disappearance of approximately 
125 more handbills shortly after the first 
incident, Balls said, “| don't know whether 
it's the students or whether the administra- 
tion has given instructions to maintenance 
people to tear them down.” Charles Keown, 
dean of student affairs, said no written policy 
governs the bulletin boards but “we have fol- 
lowed a policy over the years that material 
posted anonymously . . . could be removed 
by the person in charge of the building.” 

The disappearance of the handbills was 
not the only opposition the group met. 
While not actively planning to seek re- 
cognition from the university, the group 
came under fire in a letter to the editor of 
the College Heights Herald on Dec. 5, 1975 
from Dr. D. W. Bailey, a biology professor. 
In reference to the handbill disappearance 
Bailey wrote, “It may be due to the fact that 
a lot of people don't like organized perver- 
sion. However, it should be emphasized that 
coverage of one perversion in a feature, front 
page article necessitates that similar cover- 
age be available on request for other perver- 
sions,’ continued Bailey. 

In a response to Bailey's comment Balls 
said, ‘| feel sorry for him... Western just 
isn't ready for it yet.” He continued, “A lot 
of the paranoia isn’t necessary. But | took a 
risk and it worked because we have ap- 
proximately 20 members. @ 
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After grueling hours spent 
preparing speeches, papers, or 
leading conferences, the only rec- 
ognition many students or faculty 
members receive is that of self- 


satisfaction. 

Although they did not partici- 
pate in the events only to win 
recognition, many of these award 
winners have gone completely un- 
noticed. 

This spread is the Talisman’s 
first attempt to honor some of 
these outstanding individuals. 


A subject of personal interest 
paid off for Sandy Greggory, a 
senior speech major from Somerset. 
Greggory won the annual Ogden 
Oratorical Contest for junior and 
senior men at the university with 
his speech ‘’Give Us A Break.” 

In his speech, Greggory dis- 

cussed smoking in the presence of 
non-smokers. The subject is one 
which affects him personally, 
Greggory said. He has asthma. 


Tom Cole was able to experi- 
ence the responsibility of being a 
national president as he served in 

the post for Phi Beta Lambda, a 
business organization, this year. 
Cole won the honor at the 
group’s national convention in 
Miami, Fla., on June 25. According 
to Cole, the campaign was pre- 
ceded by hours of manning 
campaign booths, lobbying and 
holding caucuses. 

Cole served as chapter president 
of Phi Beta Lambda for two years. 

Upon graduation, Cole said he 

plans to work in a commercial bank 
and undergo a banking manage- 
ment program. 


In its normal context, “hot air’ 
would not be a very good topic for 
a speech contest. For Teresa 
Jenkins, however, it was enough to 
win a prize. 

Miss Jenkins placed first among 
five entrants in the American 
Association of University Women 
Oratorical contest. The subject of 
her speech was “A Lot of Hot Air.” 
It dealt with the use of airbags in 
automobiles. 

The Bowling Green native was 
Western's representative in the 
Kentucky Intercollegiate Oratorical 
Contest and placed second in 
prose interpretation in the Ohio 
Valley Conference meet. 

Upon graduation, Miss Jenkins 
said she hopes to teach. 


In December and January, personal 
talent paid off in a unique trip for 

Carl Rodgers, a Western junior. 
Rodgers won the visual arts 

category of a contest sponsored by 
Howard University in Washington, 

D.C. by winning the competition 

ie with his aerial photographs. 
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Rodgers was able to display them 
at the Black and African Arts Festi- 
val in Lagos, Nigeria. 

Rodgers is a mass communica- 
tions major from Bowling Green. 


Three Western students will have 
a special role in the celebration 
of the nation’s 200th anniversary. 

On July 24, a chorus of 200 
singers, including a quartet from 
each state, will assemble at Inter- 
locken, Mich., to perform a com- 
missioned work by Klukas Foss 
with the National Youth Symphony. 

Three of Kentucky’s four repre- 
sentatives are from Western. Sherry 
McCoy, Michael Dunn and Bill 
Miller have all been awarded full 
scholarships to attend the American 
Choral Directors Association's 
(ACDA) annual National 
Music Camp. 


The military science department 
honored several students for out- 
standing achievement. 

Joe Smith, a senior, received the 
Reserve Officers Association award 
for leadership while attending the 
ROTC advanced camp at Ft. Riley, 
Kansas. 

Mark Biggers, a Glasgow junior, 
received a similar award while 
attending the ROTC basic camp at 
Ft. Knox. 

Last spring, senior Brad 
Freeman received the Leadership 
and Service award for the ROTC. 


Five history majors received the 
A.M. Stickles scholarship for 1975- 
76. They included Hoy Hudges, 
Gayla McClary, Karen Wilkins, 
Diana Tomes and Kathleen 
Nelson. 


A group of Odgen College juniors 
were honored for academic achieve- 
ment at a banquet in November. 

The students were Ross Caudill, 
Ricky Crawford, Margaret Anne 
Griffin, Elizabeth Ann Rush, 
Simeon Pickard, Mark Ezell,. 
James Snodgrass, Lillian Mae 
Bryan and Dawn Elaine McCoy. 


Wagner, Bach, Beethoven were 
all famous composers recognized 
for their work. Western also has a 
composer recognized for his work. 
He is Bennie Beagh. 

On Feb. 6, the university's 
50-member wind ensemble pre- 
sented a concert during the 
Kentucky Music Educators Associa- 
tion's statewide convention. One of 
the group's selections was the 
premiere of Beach's “Petite Suite.” 

On Feb. 15, Barton Cummings, a 
young tuba virtuoso, premiered a 
“Dance Suite” written by Beach. 
Cummings has also performed 
across the United States with 
another of Beach's compositions, 
“Divertissements.” | 


During the year, Beach also had 

a premiere performance of one of 
his works in the American Embassy 
in Saigon, South Vietnam. 


Members of an audience are always 
disappointed when the production 

they go to see is a ‘flop.’ For David 
Gibson, however, it was the start 

of some positive action. 

Gibson went to a production of 

the opera ‘Anthony and Cleopatra” 

in New York, but felt it was a 

“great failure.” 

He took positive action by 

composing a simplified version of 

the Shakesparean play and produc- 
r ing it at Western. The production 
. was funded by Phi Mu Alpha music 
fraternity and the music depart- 

ment. Production costs were esti- 

mated at several thousand dollars. 
Gibson said eventually he hopes 

to get a degree in opera and found 

his own opera company. 


A state governor is responsible 

for the people in the area he serves. 
Tom Hayes has a similar position, 
but not the same title. 

At a subregional meeting of the 
Association of College Unions, Inter- 
national, (ACUI) at Western, Hayes 
was elected subregional representa- 
tive for the state of Kentucky. 
According to Hayes, his two main 
duties with the job involve com- 
municating with the other state 
school chapters of ACUI and partici- 
pating in workshops throughout the 
year. 

Hayes accompanied Western's 
delegation to the Region 5 games. 
In addition to the position, Hayes 

is sophomore class president on 

the Associated Student Sovern- 
ment and vice-president of the 
Interfraternity Council, the Young 
Democrats and Phi Beta Sigma 
fraternity. 


The International Institute of 
Education selected Kathryn Jean 
Scarborough, a Western senior, for 

a teaching assistantship in France 

for the 1976-77 school term. 

Miss Scarborough will leave for 

France in September to teach 

English conversation. The grant is 
sponsored by the Fulbright Founda- 
tion and enables approximately 35 
American students to teach abroad 
under the program. 

In 1973, Miss Scarborough won the 

| F.C. Grise award for the outstanding 
student in foreign languages. 


To some students, the subject of 
| analytical chemistry could be 
) considered a foreign language. But 
| for Theodore Nalesnik, knowledge 
in this subject earned him the eighth 
| annual Undergraduate Award in 
1 Analytical Chemistry. The award is 
| sponsored by the Division of 
. Analytical Chemistry of the Ameri- 
i} can Chemical Society. 
Nalesnik was given a 15 month 
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Jean Scarborough 


subscription to the Analytical 
Chemistry Journal and membership 
in the division. 

The independent research 
conducted by Nalesnik is currently 
being considered for university 
patent. Nalesnik’s research involves 
catalytic cylclization and oxidation 
of diols. 


Practical experience is something 
many students wish they had after 
embarking on a career. For Lisa 
Cornwell and Tom Caudill, the 
summer of 1975 provided just that. 

The two were selected as 
summer interns in a program set up 
by the Newspaper Fund. 

From mid-May until June 6, Miss 
Cornwell and Caudill attended an 
editing workshop at Virgina 
Commonwealth University in 
Richmond, Va. 

Following the workship, Miss 
Cornwell worked on the Jampa 
Tribune in Tampa, Fla., and Caudill 
worked on the Charlotte Observer 
in Charlotte, N.C. 

Miss Cornwell was editor of the 
1975 Talisman. Caudill served as 
editor of the Co/lege Heights Herald. 


Western's ‘Dr. Lank” still re- 
mains somewhat of a guiding light 
to both professors and students 
alike. Dr. L.Y. Lancaster, retired 
professor of the pre-medical field, 
was recently honored by the 
Kentucky chapter of the American 
Academy of Family Physicians 
(AAFP). 

Retired from Western since 
1960, the 82 year-old Dover, Tenn. 
native has the school’s medical 
wing named in his honor. 

At Western he is known as the 
“father of Western's pre-medical 
curriculum.” 

Gov. Julian Carroll later honored 
Dr. Lancaster in December with a 
certificate of commemoration ‘‘for 
contributions and loyalty to the 
Commonwealth.” 

Lancaster, a faculty member at 
Western for 37 years, is the only 
Kentuckian ever to have been 
awarded special recognition by both 
the KMA and the Kentucky chapter 
of the AAFP. 


“Outstanding Individual” awards 
are an honor to receive, although 
few in number. George D. Niva, 
assistant professor of safety, was 
presented such an award by the 
Kentucky Driver and Traffic Safety 
Education Association (KDTSEA) in 
November. 


By winning the Kentucky Inter- 
state Oratorical Conference, 
Margret Harrison attended the 
national meeting of the Interstate 
Oratorical Association. 

Kathleen Rutherford advanced 
to the national speech contest in 
individual events with “Monologue 
of A Broadway Actress.” Hg 
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athy Coed: gingerly opened one eye 
and sat up in the bed of her clothes- 
strewn dormitory room. Sunshine 
poured in the room although it was a 
mere 30 degrees outside. She had hardly 
slept a wink all night. She was so excited. 
Today she was leaving for Florida. It was the 
Wednesday before spring break. 

“Oh what different does it make about 
missing classes,’ she mumbled to herself. 
“Half the people won't be there anyway.” 
She hurriedly stuffed swim suits, halters, 
shorts, five bottles of suntan oil and her 
trusty red and white Western T-shirt into one 
of her seven waiting suitcases. 

Two hours later, she and her three travel- 
ing companions met in the dormitory parking 
lot to load the Pinto they were going to drive. 
Promptly there arose a serious debate over 
space allotment per person. Cathy Coed was 
forced to eliminate six suitcases, but was 
awarded extra space by the driver of the 
car because she was the only one with a 
styrofoam cooler. Smugly Cathy filled the 
extra space with the cooler, a sack full of 
pretzels and potato chips and a freshly de- 
livered pepperoni pizza to munch on while 
on the road. 

A few short minutes later, I-65 loomed 
ahead of the Florida-bound, over-stuffed car 
like the road to Oz. They passed hitchhiker 
after hitchhiker, but all backed away in hor- 
ror when they saw the Pinto. 

Meanwhile, inside the car the girls were 
stirring up a squabble that made the packing 
ordeal look like a friendly chat. One girl 
snored loudly as she rested up for her stint 
of the driving. Cathy managed to ignore her 
for awhile, until Sleeping Beauty flopped an 
elbow into the Mozzarella cheese. All this 
time in the front seat Susie Sorority was 
serving as a tour guide, pointing out every- 
thing along the way. It began to get a little 
old after the 500th “See Rock City” sign. 

Across Tennessee and then Georgia, the 
determined sun-bathers pushed hard for the 
Southland. After crossing the Swanee River 
in northern Florida, Cathy and company 
began to imagine the fun of the sun and the 
parties to come, and forgot about the aches 
of being crammed into the Pinto. 

According to a road sign, Daytona Beach, 
at last, loomed 20 miles away. Barely had 
the four girls stopped shrieking for joy when 
they came upon bumper to bumper traffic. 
Off to the east they could see what could 
not be mistaken for anything but the ocean. 
They inched along, wasting precious sun 
time. 

At last they saw a motel they thought 
looked pretty good and wheeled in, only to 
see a “No Vacancy” sign. Motel after motel 


turned them away. “No room” became a 
repeated phrase. “Oh, well,’ Cathy said to 


‘her friends, “It will be fun camping out in a 


roadside park.” The others agreed until it 
started raining. Without even bothering to 
clean out the potato chip crumbs and pizza 
crust, they slept in the Pinto. Or anyway they 
tried to sleep. é 

The next day was a little better. They 
got up early and found a place to stay — on 
the ocean, even. They hastily unloaded their 
junk without bothering to unpack the suit- 
cases and headed for the beach with the 
cooler, the frisbee and air mattresses. 

The day wore on and the girls met lots 
of new people plus some they knew from 
Louisville, Glasgow and Lexington. It all 
passed so quickly that before they realized 
it, the sun was fading fast. It was only when 
Cathy took off her clothes at the motel to 
wash off the sand and salt that she realized 
what she forgot to bring — the Solarcaine. 

Her classic first day sunburn glowed 
brighter and brighter as she showered and 
dressed for the party they were staging 
that night in their motel room. All were so 
embarrassed at being caught in the typical 
result of first-day-after-the-winter sunbath- 
ing that they ended up calling room service 
for supper. 

But the party helped cheer them up. Guys 
and girls they had met at the beach came by, 
and dancing and walks along the ocean con- 
tinued through the night. Cathy soon forgot 
about her painful sunburn and enjoyed the 
partying she had always heard about from 
Florida-goers before her. Empty bottles and 
cans soon littered the floor everywhere they 
stepped, and one by one the partiers dis- 
persed when the dawn of the sacred sun be- 
gan beckoning sun bathers once more. 

Cathy and company crashed, however, 
and decided to worry about the mess in the 
room a little later in the day. At 2 p.m., 
Cathy sat up in bed and then hastily lay down 
again. Her splitting headache made her want 
to go to sleep again, but her sunburned body 
was not being very cooperative. She tossed 
and turned. 

By the time she woke up again, the others 
were already up and dressing for dinner. 
They decided to go to a nice place for the 
meal which would put a dent in their mone- 
tary rations, but they thought they could 
make up for it the rest of the week by skip- 
ping breakfast — and lunch. 

They arrived at the restaurant and let the 
doorman park the Pinto. “Don’t mind the 
pepperoni in the floorboard,” Cathy called 
as he screeched away. Inside, they found 
that reservations were necessary, but they 
decided to wait. Two hours later a waiter 
seated them — in the very back of the 
building next to the lobster tanks. 

Their standard meal of chopped sirloin 
at $6.95 per plate was accented by the live 
entertainment on stage. Even though they 
could barely see the band and nobody asked 
them to dance, they enjoyed listening to 
music. When they left, Cathy mumbled, 
“Maybe they won't notice if we don’t leave 
a tip.” (The cashier added it in on their 
check.) 

The rest of the week went much the same 
way as the coeds sun-bathed, partied and got 


more of a sunburn. Sheer determination 
drove her onward, however. “If | don’t go 
back with a tan, I'll be a failure,” she said to 
herself. 

As luck would have it, on the last day 
before they were due to go back home, she 
met the guy of her dreams. They spent one 
fleeting day sunning and chatting, and then 
she found out he was leaving that night for 
lowa. Cathy's hopes of going to lowa for a 
visit, however, were shattered when he 
casually mentioned that he had a steady 
girlfriend back home who could not make the 
Florida trip this year. 

The next morning they started the packing 
battle again, but they did not worry about 
Cathy's cooler this time. It had been de- 
molished sometime early in the week. 

What they did worry about were the shells 
and other souvenirs they had collected. Cathy 
wasn't about to give up her towels and ash- 
trays with the hotel's name stamped on 
them. The other girls had presents for friends 
and family — oranges, grapefruits and 
plastic alligators. 

The trip northward wasn’t as exciting as 
the one coming down and the travelers 
grouched at one another constantly about 
dividing up gas costs and about choosing 
places to stop. 

It wasn't until they reached Tennessee 
that they had the flat tire. After unloading 
the Pinto to get to the spare, they found 
out it was flat, too, and walked to a gas 
station to get it repaired. By this time all 
monetary funds were exhausted. 

When they were close to Bowling Green, 
the girls began to feel good about being 
home. They began to sort their stories about 
the trip and plan what they were going to tell 
everyone. Cathy began itching all over about 
this time and pulled her shirt sleeves up over 
her arms. 

As they pulled into Bowling Green and 
then into the Rodes-Harlin dormitory lot, 
they pulled the things out of the car and be- 
gan to cart them to their sixth floor rooms. 
Cathy, trudging up the stairs, climbed slower 
with every step. Her head ached from travel- 
ing, and her arms, legs and stomach itched 
from her peeling skin. She felt like sleeping 
for a month. 

When she reached her dormitory room, 
her roommate was already back from home. 
“You lucky dog; | wish | could have gone to 
Florida. You look great,” her roommate 
said in one breath as she patted Cathy on 
the back. 

Cathy winced and thought back on the 
trip — the crammed Pinto, the flat tire, the 
small budget, her lost “Sir Lancelot,” trouble 
with finding a room, her demolished bank 
account, the late nights and the sunburn. 
Then she tried to smile convincingly and an- 
swered, “Yes, we had a fantastic time. I’m 
sure glad | didn’t have to go home. Everyone 
should go to Florida at least once.” 

After having recited story after story about 
the trip, she dumped her suitcase and other 
stuff and collapsed on the bed. Right before 
she dropped off to sleep, she made plans 
to skip classes the next day. “After all, 
half the kids won't be back from break,” 
she thought to herself. 


What a getaway. @ 
Spring Break 
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Graduation 


The end of four years of work was doubled 
for Jim and Gayla Miller when they both 
graduated in May. Miller, a business adminis- 
tration major, shed his hat for his 3-year-old 
daughter, Amy, as his wife, an elementary 


education major, adjusted it for a better fit. 


I was hot enough in Diddle Arena to make drops of sweat accumulate on the 
bridge of the nose and go sliding onto the upper lip. 

Graduates branded their symbols — roses, names and colorful designs — on 
the tops of their mortarboards to give themselves a special significance on the 
threshold of intellect, or maybe they just wanted Mom to be able to find them. 

Spectators dressed in Sunday clothes on a Saturday morning and graduates 
in traditional cap and gown both silently hoped the occasion would be over 
quickly and painlessly, and people 
waited for what seemed like an-eternity 
for the ceremony to begin. 

Commencement. The big day with 
all its difficulties had finally come, but 
only one person voiced everyone's 
frustrations —- a baby who cried 
continuously. 

According to Lee Robertson, direc- 
tor of Western’s placement service and 
alumni affairs, graduates could possibly 
be adopting the actions of the baby in 
the months shortly following gradua- 
tion. “I think this may be the toughest 
year | have seen for college graduates 
to get a job,” he said. 

Gen. Russell Elliott Dougherty, 
commander-in-chief of the Strategic 
Air Command at Offut Air Force Base 
in Nebraska, was the speaker for May 
commencement and he also said the 
world would be more difficult for 1975 
graduates. 

“The post-graduate world in 1975 is 
going to be dramatically different from 
anything any of us has ever experi- 
enced before,” he said. “We are far 
better prepared, however, to cope with 
a changing and different emerging 
world than any comparable group or 
nation has ever been.” 

A 1941 graduate of Western speak- 
ing at the 111th Commencement Ex- 
ercises, Dougherty predicted Congress 
and the Ford administration will be put 
to the test, as they have never been 
tested before, to live up to the dual 
obligation of government. 

President Dero G. Downing con- 
ferred 240 master’s degrees, 1,232 
bachelor’s degrees and 180 associate 
degrees upon the spring graduates. 
Four graduates who tied for top honors 
were presented with the Ogden Schol- 
arship Award, which was presented by 
Ogden Regent Herbert Smith. 

The four top students were Jac- 
queline R. Bush of Bowling Green, 
Sharon M. Renfro of Bowling Green, 


Stephen J. Tolopka of Glasgow and 
Linda K. Warren of Russellville. 

Most people who attended the 
1975 commencement said it was an 
occasion worth attending, but Mary 
Glass, a senior from Little Rock, Ark., 
had a different opinion. 


Planning for commencementtooktime as 1,752 
chairs were symmetrically placed along the 
gymnasium floor to await graduates on May 
10. “Pomp and Circumstance” was supplied 
by the 16 member brass choir directed by Dr. 
Bennie Beach. A ‘‘presidential” escort was pro- 
vided by Dr. Dero Downing for Gen. Russell 
Dougherty and his wife Charlene at Causey 
Field on May 9. Gen. Dougherty later spoke at 


She said, ‘| respect people who like 
the formal part of graduation, but it’s 
not for me. | didn't get anything out of it.” Asked if she liked the speaker, Miss 
Glass said, ‘Who was the speaker? | can’t remember him.” 

Ellen Burnett, a junior from Mayfield, attended commencement because her 
brother was one of the graduates. ‘My best impression of the ceremony was it 
wasn't too long. | didn’t understand why they read all the names but it made it 
nice for everybody.” 

The last educational cog came to a slow grind and stopped for graduating stu- 
dents last May. Some graduates would find a job and some would not. Some 
would come back to school for further education and some would not use their 
education at all. Everybody went his way to live a life unique from anybody else. 
It was a commencement that affected each graduate differently. @y 


Western's 111th commencement exercises. 
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Graduation 


Post Graduation 


With 16 years of education behind 


him and high aspirations for the 
future, the student receives a 
diploma. He may land a job; he 
may not. There is, however, 


No Guarantee of Success 


With diploma in hand and dreams of suc- 
cess, the college graduate soon faces reality. 
No experience, too much competition, im- 
proper training and the state of the na- 
tion’s economy may contribute to his in- 
ability in finding the right job or no job 
at all. 

After looking unsuccessfully for a job, 
Martha Hudson said, “You find out really 
quick that the world doesn’t owe you a thing 
because of your college degree.” 

Miss Hudson said after she graduated in 
May 1975, with a degree in health and rec- 
reation, she sent out approximately 15 appli- 
cations but was called for only one inter- 
view. “| realized my mistake in having only 
one teaching field,’ she said. 

“| was hurt because | didn’t get a job,” 
Miss Hudson said. ‘That's the scary thing 
about it; | would like to be independent from 
my parents because they have put me 
through school.”’ 

She said she was later offered an as- 
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sistantship in the secondary education de- 
partment running the audio-visual labs. 
Miss Hudson also applied for a resident 
assistantship in South Hall. She said this 
helped her decide to return to graduate 
school to work on a master’s degree in edu- 
cation and health. 

Other students who chose teaching for a 
profession also found the field to be vir- 
tually filled. Philip Stewart, a physical educa- 
tion major, filed applications in 15 states 
for teaching positions and was _ generally 
rejected or told he would be contacted later. 
“The rejections really didn’t bother me al- 
though it is discouraging after four years 
of college,”’ he said. 

Stewart, who said he accumulated some 
experience by substitute teaching and offici- 
ating at area high school football games, 
said if he could not find a job by July he 
would keep his graduate assistantship in the 
physical education department and complete 
his master’s. 


“Being male probably hurt me because 
there are more jobs for women,” Stewart 
said. 

Graduate assistant Bruce Creed was also 
rejected. “I’ve sent out about 75 to 100 
applications all over the country, more than 
three-fourths of which were rejected. The 
rest are under final consideration,” he said. 

Creed related one experience he had in 
Altus, Okla., in October 1975. He said he 
was offered a theatre teaching position at 
Altus Junior College, but when he arrived 
for the interview they informed him the job 
had been filled. 

Creed said when he received his bach- 
elor’s degree in speech and theatre he felt 
somewhat unqualified. “| had no teaching 
certificate and no master’s, so | went back 


Setting up a video tape machine for a materials 
and methods class is one of Martha Hudson's duties 
in her graduate assistantship job. Miss Hudson taped 
students who were teaching a class lesson for in- 
structional purposes. She graduated in May 1975. 


to graduate school,” he said. “| have lost 
job opportunities because schools are hiring 
Ph.D.’s instead,” he said. “Il have even ap- 
plied for jobs that | wasn’t really qualified 
for. I'm almost desperate enough to take 
anything.” 

Recreation major Pam Owen has also had 
to settle for something outside her major 
field. After graduating, Miss Owen worked 
for McDonald’s and at the same time work- 
ed as a maid. “McDonald’s was okay, but 
I'll never be a maid again,” she said. “| 
didn’t even last two weeks.” 

Miss Owen said she applied for jobs 
everywhere. “| got nothing but rejections,” 
she said. ‘Finally | got tired of waiting so 
| just decided to come back to school.” 

Even with the tight job market, some stu- 
dents have managed to land good jobs, even 
if they are not in their major fields. 

Robert Kieswetter, who graduated in 
1970 with a bachelor’s degree in agricul- 
ture, owns and manages his own business. 
The Nugget Shoppe he owns is a gourmet 
food store in the Bowling Green Mall. 
Kieswetter said he likes his job because he 
has always wanted to ‘‘do his own thing.” 

Kieswetter, who is originally from Pana- 
ma, said, “It takes backbone, ambition 
and hard work to succeed in the world 
today.” 

A 1973 graduate with a degree in busi- 
ness administration, Alvin Smith is chief 
computer operator at Western. “My job is 
dependent on my experience and not nec- 
essarily on my degree,” said Smith. “Ex- 
perience is the key, which is the demise of 
most graduating seniors,” he added. 

Smith said he feels there are two reasons 
for the tight job market. “One, competition 
is ridiculous and two, firms are looking for 
‘extremely qualified’ personnel,” he said. 

Jim Wall is employed at Citizen's Na- 
tional Bank in the installment loan depart- 
ment. Wall said his degree in business ad- 
ministration, however, has no real bearing 
on his job. 


After graduation, Bruce Creed had three different 
jobs. He worked 60 hours a week in a grocery store, 
drove a pizza delivery truck and managed a Mexi- 
can restaurant. He later returned to school to become 
a graduate assistant in speech and theatre. 


-all to no avail. 


Wall said he completed 20 interviews 
provided for him by the job placement pro- 
gram at Western while he was a senior, 
He said the entry level 
positions in corporauc.s were “practically 
nil.” Wall said, “It’s not what you know, but 
who you know.” 

The job market picture was not dim for 
everyone, however. There are those who 
actually work in the field for which they 
prepared and Wall's wife, Julia, was one of 
the “lucky” ones. 

Mrs. Wall said she filed 10 or 15 teach- 
ing applications, worked at a local depart- 
ment store and did substitute teaching at 
the Bowling Green Area Vocational School. 
She finally began working at Wholesale 
Electric Co., Inc., in Bowling Green, thus 
utilizing her college training. Mrs. Wall 
said she uses her home economics education 
and clothing and textile merchandising de- 
grees every day. “Home economics, in gen- 
eral, has so many fields in it that | have 
to use all of this to know what people 
want when they decorate,” she said. 

Accounting major Kevin Redmon said he 
began working in October 1972, as a part- 
time accountant with J.C. Holland and Com- 
pany, and became employed full-time on 
Sept. 1, 1975, after graduation in May. 

As a staff accountant, Redmond said he 
handles a great variety of businesses such 
as a hardware store in Franklin, a radio 
station and a real estate business. 

The university provides an on-campus 


In her job at Wholesale Electric, Julia Wall re- 
trieves a product from stock for a customer. Mrs. 
Wall said she uses her home economics training 
to help people choose the correct type of light fixture 
and home appliances. 


Although he majored in agriculture in college, Rob- 
ert Kieswetter now owns his own store of the gourmet 
foods variety. Kieswetter said he likes all aspects of 
his job at the Nugget Shoppe, even stocking the 
shelves. The store is in the Bowling Green Mall. 


placement service for those seeking aid in 
finding a job for seniors after graduation. 
In many cases it is hard to accommodate 
all students. Therefore, the program is op- 
erated on the first-come, first-serve basis. 
According to the Oct. 14, 1975 issue of 
the College Heights Herald, students are 
having difficulty meeting with recruiters who 
come around to the university with job 
openings. Lee Robertson, director of the 
alumni and placement office, said that only 
about one-third of the students wanting to 
be interviewed actually see recruiters. 
Robertson attributed the decline 
number of recruiters to poor 


in the 
economic 


conditions. “Recruiters are not coming here 
to do us a favor,” he said. “They come 
only when they have jobs for graduates.” @ 


Post Graduation 


May 10, 1975 proved to be quite a day for West- 
ern trackster Nick Rose as he became the first 


person to break the four-minute mile barrier in the 
state of Kentucky. Rose ran the distance in 3.59.0 


in a meet at L.T. Smith Stadium. 


Sports Coordinators — Jim Burton 
Jeff Howerton 


Women’s Sports Editor — Robin Vincent 


contributing writers: 


Don‘Collins2 4.2) eee eee 128-129, 132-135, 144-145, 
146-155, 156-157 

Roger Stinnett” soe. 3 «ee ele eee 130-131, 160-163, 166-167, 
180-185 

Robin'Vincent. — 6.2 wie eek oy ee a rae, Ts 180-185 
Tom: Hammonditee ee so oen cece cree oe coe ec eer Becky Garmon 


special features: 


Denes Profile: “A Man For AllSeasons” .... . .128-129 
Green Profile: “All-American” ......... . .144-145 
Trainer Profile: “Keeping the Tops Spinning” .. . .156-157 
Carlsen Profile: ‘More than a family affair’... . .164-165 
Women’s Scholarships: “They're inthe money” . . .172-173 


Strozdas and Fredlake Feature: 
WO TOOKICS: Autres) Stata main ine itn nnn 10715 


A heart-throbbing loss in the national championship 
did not stop Coach Jimmy Feix from being grateful 
177 as he led the team in a post-game prayer. Western 
; lost the game 16-14 to Northern Michigan in the 
NCAA Division II Finals. 


Kordenbrock Feature: The sports section of the 1976 Talisman 

“Improvement: Thename ofthe game” ...... .179 was faced with an unusual problem at the 
start of the year — there was no editor. But 
two freshmen, Jeff Howerton and Robin 
Vincent, stepped in with sophomore trans- 
fer student Jim Burton to cover men’s 
and women’s sports. j 

Successes in football and basketball 
caused the staff to change the original 
ladder and two features were cut because 
of a lack of space. New features in the 
sports section were added, however, and 
two of them specifically dealt with the | 
“behind the scenes” theme — the Denes 
profile and the trainer profile. 

The women’s sports section was ex- 
panded to eight pages and features of 
women sports’ figures were added for the 
first time. 

In other sports coverage, men’s and 
women’s intramurals were combined into 
one story and an unorganized sports sec- 
tion was dropped because it was felt the 
latter changes little from year to year. 


Jones Feature: “Anita Jones: Off and running’ 


Quarcelino Feature: ‘From both sides of the fence” .. .183 


An OVC Tournament was held to determine the 
league’s representative to the NCAA Mideast Re- 
gionals. Morehead and Western played in the finals — 
and the faces of Johnny Britt and Chuck Rawlings 
give few doubts as to who won — Western by 5. 
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Nick Denes: 


A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 


Most students at Western did not know 
the late Nick Denes. However, they might 
associate his name with the Topper baseball 
diamond, which is named in his honor. 

But Denes’ accomplishments go far be- 
yond having a baseball field named in his 
honor. 

Present football coach Jimmy Feix would 
be the first to tell you that Denes, who 
coached at Western from 1957 to 1967, 
was the man who shaped the future for 
Western football. 

It is a future that has included two trips to 
the national finals in the past three seasons. 

“Coach Denes was like a father to me,” 
said Feix. He really taught me everything | 
know about coaching. so any credit that | 
receive | owe partly to him.” 

Denes had a list of accomplishments that 
would make most people blush. Among 
them were: 
coaching baseball, football, track, 
boys’ and girls’ basketball, and teaching five 
history classes in the same year while 
taking care of the field, locker rooms and 
gym at the same time. 

— winning Kentucky state championships 
in basketball (with Corbin in 1936), football 
(with Louisville Male in 1951) and track 
(eight times at Male, with five of them 
coming in a row). Denes is the only man to 
accomplish the feat of winning state titles 
in three sports. 

— playing baseball with Satchel Paige 
and Grover Cleveland Alexander and playing 
football on the same University of Illinois 
team with Red Grange. 

But Denes, who died last November, 
always said his greatest accomplishment 
was feeling he was appreciated by former 
players. 

“That's what makes an old coach happy,” 
he said. “When he can sit on the sidelines 
and see some of his former players coaching, 
and feel like he’s appreciated.” 

Denes, who was born in Bucharest, 
Romania, and grew up in Garrett, Ind., was 
graduated from the University of Illinois 
in 1929 with a bachelor’s degree in journa- 
lism. 

He earned his master’s degree in history 
at the University of Kentucky. 

His stint at Western included an overall 


Denes Profile 


coaching record in football of 57-39-7, a 
587 winning percentage. In 1963, his team 
won the Ohio Valley Conference crown and 
defeated the Coast Guard Academy in the 
Tangerine Bowl. Western had a 10-0-1 
record that year. 

Denes retired after the 1967 season and 
Feix moved up from assistant coach to 
replace him. 

Anybody with credentials such as Denes’ 
is bound to have some yarns to tell and the 
jovial Denes had plenty of them. 

His favorite yarn was about the time he 
was working on a Detroit newspaper during 
the Depression. According to Denes, it was 
during the era when newspapers believed 
every issue had to contain a screaming head- 
line, and if there was not a story that de- 
served a big headline, “Why, then they d just 
create one!” 

As Denes’ story goes, one night the wire 
editor was something less than sober and 
the news was something less than exciting. 
“After rummaging through a copy basket 
for something to run as a lead story, the 
editor — a gent named Blue Boy Murphy — 
pulled out a small story about how British 
troops had entered Jerusalem. 

“And Murphy slapped a headline on that 
story that said ‘British Capture Jesus 
Christ's Hometown!” 

Denes also had a story from his high 
school days. 

“When | was in high school, the football 
coach was an ex-bootlegger. Then they had 
a Jawyer, but he was too busy the next year, 
so they got a guy named Otto Kahn IV. | 
always thought he made that name up,” 
Denes related in an interview about a year 
before he died. 

“Then the next year the basketball coach 
was the football coach. We played like a 
basketball team, too,” he added. 

Denes was pressed at least once about 
the authenticity of his stories. 

“Well, after awhile they become the 
truth,”’ he said smiling. 

“People in athletics are like fishermen 
and golfers. They don’t tell the truth all the 
time. | have met more All-Americans in my 
time than could have ever existed.” 

A few detail changes in all his yarns were 
not the only things Denes noticed over 


the years. He noticed some changes in 
sports, as well. 

“The players now are better than they 
were when | was playing, | can tell you that 
much,” he said in the 1970's. ‘They're get- 
ting better because they're getting superior 
coaching in high school.” 

“And the modern youngsters don't rem- 
ember smallpox and measles and things 
that hamper growth. That plays a part in it. 
But the biggest thing is the superior coach- 
ing.” 

Denes never could sympathize with those 
modern-day players who complained about 
football taking too much of their time. 

“Look what they're getting — room, 
board, books, laundry and what they can 
slip under the table...” 

“Why, Red Grange. a three-time All- 
American, never got any (financial) help. 
And he got good grades,” Denes said. 

Something Denes said in an interview 
before Homecoming seems almost prophetic 
since his death. 

While talking about his satisfaction with 
his players and their success after gradu- 
ation, Denes said, ‘I’m going to live here 
(Bowling Green) until | die, so I’m going to 
speak the truth. I've coached all of the 
coaches here at Western except (Butch) 
Gilbert, and | don't think you will find a 
better staff in America than the Western 
staff. A lot of men who have played athletics 
are satisfied if they get a chance to play and 
if they're treated as human beings, and 
players get that here.” 

Being the kind of a man he was, Denes 
reacted naturally when he was told he had 
terminal cancer. 

It was hard for him to accept at first, 
but he took it as a challenge. 

He was inducted into the Kentucky 
Athletic Hall of Fame in the spring of 1975. 
That was the first goal that he had set for 
himself — to live to go to the induction 
ceremonies. edi 

He didn’t quite make his second goal — 
to live until he was 70 years old. Denes came 
up three months short of that goal. He died 
in late November. 

That was Nick Denes — the man most 
students did not know. The man who affect- 
ed Western athletics greatly. @Y 
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A few hours after the NCAA cross- 
country championships, Coach Jerry Bean 
sat in a motel room, talking quietly. 

“When we get back to Bowling Green, 
everyone will ask us, ‘What happened? Why 
didn’t you win the NCAA?’” he said. “People 
just don’t realize that this is the national 
championship — not Division II, not the OVC 
or anything like that. We ran against the very 
best in America. And people will still ask, 
‘What happened?’” 

His runners placed sixth in the big meet, 
despite injuries. Nick Rose, who won the 
NCAA in 1974, finished second individually. 
But as the team expected, there were no 
fans waiting for them when they drove back 
onto campus. They got out of their cars and 
walked against the cold wind in th Novem- 
ber darkness into their dorm. Their only 
greeting was a tumultuous silence which 
echoed through the parking lot. 

And so they concluded their cross-country 
campaign. They beat 71 of the 86 oppon- 
ents they ran against in nine meets, won 
their second consecutive OVC title and plac- 
ed two men — Rose and Tony Staynings — 
on the All-American roll. This was the third 
in a series of superb seasons during which 
they have never finished lower than second 
in the OVC, third in the NCAA District III or 
sixth in the NCAA nationals. 

The team’s season opened brightly as 
it easily won its debut over Southeast 
Missouri State. But following that meet, 
the hated athletic plague of injury and illness 
began to run recklessly through the squad's 
ranks. First, Joe Tinius, the No. 5 runner, 
was sidelined for the season with bursitis in 
his hip. Then, Chris Ridler developed knee 
troubles . . . and finally sprained an ankle 
which kept him out of competition until the 
NCAA meet. Dave Long also was sidelined 
for one meet (the Indiana University Invi- 
tational) with bursitis in his ankle. 

Without that trio, Western's performance 
at |.U. was somewhat dull compared to the 
previous season when Rose, Ridler, Long 
and Staynings tied for first, leading the Hill- 
toppers to a phenominal win. The team still 
managed to take the top two spots as Rose 
and Staynings tied for first. 

After the |.U. meet, Western won its 
last five home meets, including the Western 
Kentucky University Invitational, but potenti- 


Dave Long, Nick Rose and Tony Staynings lead the 
field midway through the WKU Invitational, held Oct. 


Cross-Country 


ally disastrous setbacks began. First, Stay- 
nings was held out of a double-dual meet 
with Morehead and Marshall with a minor 
injury. Rose then sat out the Murray meet 
with a slightly injured ankle. The duo re- 
covered in time for the OVC meet. While 
Staynings was out, Steve Smith and Jon 
Slaughter took up the slack, tying Rose and 
Long for first place. Rose, meanwhile, re- 
mained undefeated through the regular sea- 
son. 

Still without Tinius and Ridler, Western 
went into the OVC championship on Nov. 1 
a slight favorite. Rose won his third con- 
ference championship and Staynings finished 
second, leading Western to a convincing 
28-41 victory over second-place East Ten- 
nessee. Long, meanwhile, finished fourth be- 
hind East Tennessee’s Mark Finucane, and 
Slaughter crossed the line seventh. Smith 
finished 14th, Kim McDonald was 16th and 
Dave Jaggers was 21st in a field of over 
50 runners. Bean called it “the best team 
finish from No. 1 to No. 7 we've had since 
I've been coaching at Western.” 

With a solid OVC win under its belt, 
Western went to the District II| meet Nov. 
8 favored to repeat as champions. Although 
the team did not win, it did qualify for the 
NCAA. Rose won the meet with Long and 
Staynings following in the fourth and sixth 
positions. 

From the sport's fans point of view, 
Rose’s run in the NCAA at Penn State was 
the best of the year, carrying with it the 
plot of a Hollywood movie. The only two 
contenders were Rose and Illinois’ Craig 
Virgin, as the two charged away from the 
pack mid-way through the race. Virgin and 
Rose took turns trying to lose the other, 
with Virgin finally pulling away from Rose on 
a long hill a half-mile from the finish line. 
Rose and Virgin both broke the NCAA rec- 
ord as Virgin ran the six-mile course in 
28:23.3 and Rose finished in 28:38.8. 

Staynings finished 13th for the Toppers 
(11th in adjusted scoring) almost a_half- 
minute later to qualify for All-American hon- 
ors for the second time (Rose won his 
fourth). Ridler, running in his first race after 
a two-month layoff, finished 100th (68th ad- 
justed). “| just wonder what | could have 
done with the proper conditioning,” he 
lamented after the race. 


11 at Hobson Grove. Rose and Staynings tied for 
first, while Long dropped one place to fourth. 


Long finished 151st (103rd adjusted), 


During three superb cross-country just seconds after Slaughter crossed the line 
seasons, Western's harriers have at 126th (87th adjusted). McDonald and 
; ; Smith finished within a minute of Long. 
th Rene cag a eeten TUN After the meet, Rose talked about the 
S A amplonsnips. or the reception he received for his second place 
third year, the team returning to finish. ‘Last year, everyone was coming up to 
the Hill has been greeted by me saying ‘yeah, yeah’ and all,” he said. 


“Hardly anyone said anything this year. We 
don’t seem to get the praise we deserve. 
We win a stupid meet over Murray and 
WJ everyone's all excited. When we win the 
The sound of silence ove ease 
come in sixth in the NCAA, nobody talks 
to us.” 

“If the team keeps doing well, maybe 
they'll get the recognition they deserve,” 
Rose, a senior, said. “We deserve it. To 
the other guys, to Dave Jaggers and Stevie 
Smith, it'd be great if there was some re- 
cognition. They're great runners, but nobody 
says anything.” 

He paused a second. “Funny, the way 
people think.” He didn’t laugh, though. Oy 


CROSS-COUNTRY RESULTS 


WESTERN 8) Southeast Missouri 36 
Indiana Invitational (4th of 20) 
WKU Invitational (1st of 8) 
WESTERN 22 Murray State 34 
WESTERN 16 Morehead State 43 
WESTERN 16 Marshall 45 
OVC Championships 
WESTERN 28 Eastern Kentucky 138 
East Tennessee 41 Tennessee Tech 163 
Murray State 62 Austin Peay 181 
Morehead State 124 Middle Tennessee 215 
NCAA District III (3rd of 27) 
NCAA Championships (6th of 32) 


Craig Virgin of Illinois and Western’s Nick Rose 

travel a “flat and fast’ course during the NCAA 

finals at University Park, Pa. Although each bumped 

into the other occasionally during the race, contact 
with other runners wasn’t a factor as the two ran | 
away from the rest of the field. 


A mud-spattered Stevie Smith congratulates Tony 
Staynings following the Western Ky. Invitational. Stayn- 
ings suffered a heel injury which caused his Achilles’ 
tendon to swell to twice its normal size. Staynings tied 
for first, while Smith finished eighth. 
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In an effort to keep the ball clean, officials allowed both UNI and Western to hike the 
ball from a towel. The precaution almost proved fatal for the Toppers as both ball and 


Two chances for an NCAA Division I! championship. One, a disappointing 34-0 pounding from Louisiana Tech in 
1973. The other, a 16-14 edging this year from Northern Michigan. No chance two years ago. This year it was... 


IT HURT 


F, the second time in three years, 
Western's football season was climaxed with 
a trip to the final game of the NCAA Di- 
vision II playoffs. 

Any similarity between the two excursions 
ends there, however. 

First of all, following a 13-7 loss to East- 
ern in late October, almost everybody 
thought that the only way that the Hill- 
toppers would see any playoff action would 
be on television. 

Besides dropping the crucial contest with 
the Colonels, three starters — offensive 
guard Ray Henderson, quarterback Bill Smith 
and defensive lineman Larry DeWeese — 
were lost for the season in the game. An- 
other, bandit back Tom Ward, joined his 
mates on the sideline the next week during 
the Homecoming contest with Morehead. 

But coach Jimmy Feix and his staff patch- 
ed the lineup together and pulled a stumpy 
little freshman quarterback named Steve 


Coach Jimmy Feix leads the Hilltoppers in a short 
prayer offering thanks for the opportunity to play in 
the Camellia Bowl. Feix requested Divine help in sharing 
the grief that comes from failure and disappointment. 
Western’s championship hopes vanished when the team 
lost 16-14 to Northern Michigan in the NCAA finals. 


Larimore out of their coaching bag of tricks. 
Larimore and his mates won the final three 
games of the regular season, earning the 
right to compete in the playoffs. 

Western's  first-game opponent was 
Northern lowa. Because the Topper’s home 
field, Smith Stadium, was to be used for 
high school playoffs on the day the Division 
Il playoffs opened, Western was _ forced 
to play Northern lowa at Cedar Falls, 
lowa. 

The Toppers escaped with a 14-12 win, 
but only after UNI placekicker Jim Fransen 
missed a late field goal try. 

Feix called a timeout immediately before 
Fransen’s game-winning try, electing to give 
the senior time to think about the impor- 
tance of his boot. 

“That's an old basketball trick,” Feix 
said. ‘Actually, | didn’t see the kick. | had 
my eyes closed praying.” 

“| just missed it,” said a teary-eyed 
Fransen in a dismal UNI locker room after the 
game. “Il know | can make that kind. | do it 
all the time in practice and other games.” 

The first-round playoff battle was played 
in horrendous conditions in O. R. Latham 
Stadium, the curtain call for the outdated 


towel were hiked with two minutes remaining in the game. UNI recovered the fumble 
on Western's 26-yard line, but could not score on a field goal attempt. 


Sophomore placekicker Barry Henry nervously contem- 
plates his duties prior to the Camellia Bowl. Henry later at- 
tempted a 25-yard field goal with seven minutes remain- 
ing in the game. The attempt missed, and Northern Michi- 


gan held on to win 16-14. 
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field. Rain poured throughout the game and 
the wind gusted to 30 miles an hour at 
times. 

The rain didn’t turn the field into a 
quagmire, though, as one might expect. It 
was already in that shape before the game 
started because a tractor stripped the 
turf off the middle of the field as it at- 
tempted to clear off a pre-game snowfall. 

Ironically, a player who was thought to 
be somewhat of a weakness before the play- 
offs started provided the margin of victory 


for Western. 

Barry Henry, a replacement for Charlie 
Johnson, who was ineligible for post-season 
action along with tight end Jim Wafzig and 
the already injured Henderson, kicked the 
crucial extra points in the clash. Henry, a 
sophomore from Bowling Green, stands only 
5-9 and weighs 135. 

The Grantland Rice Bowl, Baton Rouge, 
La. and New Hampshire beckoned the Top- 
pers next. 

Unlike cold, wet Cedar Falls, Baton Rouge 
was a veritable paradise. Temperatures 
ranged in the 60’s and the Western team 
was treated with “some real Southern 


hospitality,’ as one writer put it. 

Western treated the northerners from New 
Hampshire with a little southern football, 
Western style, as the Toppers slugged out 
a 14-3 win in the Rice Bowl. 

Twelve fumbles and three interceptions 
occurred in the _ mistake-filled contest, 
thwarting any type of consistent offense by 
either team. 

But the Toppers benefited from an 87- 
yard punt return by Rick Caswell and a one- 
yard Larimore sneak for two first half touch- 
downs and made the tallies stand up to earn 
another shot at the national championship in 
the Camellia Bowl in Sacramento, California. 

It was probably a good thing the Toppers 
scored in the first half because a downpour 
at haltime drenched the 70,000 seat Louisi- 
ana State University stadium and the ap- 
proximately 6,000 fans who were gathered 
there. 

Oddly enough the New Hampshire players 
refused to give credit to Western for having 
a good defense after the contest, during 
which the proud Topper defensive unit 
forced five fumbles and also intercepted 
one pass. 

“We played against three or four better 
defenses this season,” said New Hampshire 
quarterback Jeff Allen, who completed only 
six of 19 passes. The interception by West- 
ern was also the first of the season for 
Allen. 

“They (Western) didn’t hit that hard,” 
said Wildcat tailback Bill Burnham. “The 
fumbles were my fault. | just wasn’t hanging 
on to the ball.” Burnham fumbled twice in 
the game, both of the bobbles coming in 
crucial situations. One came at the Western 
12 yard line and the other occurred on the 
Topper four yard marker. 

“He’s a damn liar,” said Western AIll- 
American linebacker Rick Green, when 
informed of Burnham’s quote. 

“They just didn’t want to give us no 
credit. They were too cocky.” 

All such post-game talk was soon for- 
gotten as the Western team prepared for 
the Camellia Bowl and the national cham- 
pionship that eluded them in 1973 when 
they absorbed a 34-0 pounding at the hands 
of Louisiana Tech. 

Northern Michigan, the team that the 
Hilltoppers would face for Division Il 
supremacy, had made an amazing turn- 
around to make it to the national final. 

During the 1974 season the Wildcats of 
coach Bill Krueger had compiled an O-10 
record while playing with a_ freshman- 
laden lineup. 

But 1975 was a different story as North- 
ern Michigan beat 10 of 11 regular season 
foes and nipped Boise State, 24-21, and 
Livingston (Ala.), 28-26, in the playoffs pre- 
ceding the Camellia Bowl. In addition, a 
strong crosswind was blowing — a cross- 
wind that would figure strongly in deciding 
the game. 

Western started the game threatening to 
blow Northern Michigan right out of the 
stadium. The Toppers posted two early 
scores and held the highly touted Wildcat 


Coach Jimmy Feix signals to the Topper defense to 
play strongly during the fourth quarter against UNI. 
The signal, traditionally given during the first play of 
the fourth quarter by the Topper coaches, emphasizes 
the need to give 100 per cent during the last quarter. 
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offense to a field goal. 

Then disaster struck. With only 5:16 
remaining until halftime, the Northern Michi- 
gan quarterback heaved a long pass in the di- 
rection of wide receiver Maurice Mitchell. 

Topper defender Rick Caswell had the play 
covered perfectly, but as he turned to inter- 
cept the underthrown ball, he slipped. 

Mitchell grabbed the ball and danced into 
the end zone, putting his team right back 
in the Camellia Bowl. 

The momentum that put the Wildcats 
back in the game also won it for them as 
running back Randy Awrey took a handoff 
on the first play from scrimmage after inter- 
mission, ran up the middle, broke two tackles 
and outsprinted the rest of the Western de- 
fense to the end zone. Awrey’s score gave 
Northern Michigan a 16-14 lead that the 
team from up north never relinquished. 

Western's final chance came with seven 
minutes left when Henry misfired on a 25- 
yard field goal attempt, set up when 
Western drove from its own 18-yard line via 
a strong rushing attack. 

Feix said that the strong crosswind caused 
Henry to miss the kick. 

“We had sent in instructions to allow 
for the crosswind,” said Feix. “We just 
allowed too much. That’s our (the coaching 
staff) fault.”’ 

Even in defeat the Toppers drew praise 
from a Sacramento sportswriter, Bill Conlin, 
for their class in accepting the bitter de- 


feat with “great dignity, solemnity, and 
character.” 

Ironically, perhaps even fittingly, it was 
a weapon that Western thrives on — the 


big play — that doomed the team in its try 
for the national championship. @ 


Offensive tackle Sheroid Barrett signals victory 
amidst the adverse weather conditions which the Hill- 


“Mud Bathers.’’ Forty-two degree weather and con- 
stant rain limited the offenses of both teams at Cedar 
Falls, lowa. The University of Northern lowa’s Carl Davis 


toppers faced in their 14-12 victory over UNI. Barrett 
was named to the All-OVC offensive team. 


goes over right tackle for an eight-yard gain late in the 
game. He was stopped by Sam Fields (66) on Western's 
extremely sloppy 27-yard line. 
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Artihough Eastern Kentucky was picked 
by the OVC coaches as the pre-season fav- 
orite, Western earned the trip to the playoffs 
and a share of the conference championship 
by compiling a 9-1 regular season record. 
The Toppers’ only loss came in the heart- 
breaker at Eastern. 

DAYTON, OHIO (SEPT. 6) — Western 
dissolved more than the proverbial opening 
game butterflies in their 27-7 victory over 
Dayton University. They also sizzled Dayton’s 
synthetic surface, the same type of surface 
on which all three of Western’s 1974 losses 
occurred. 

Western proved to have one of the best 
clutch men in the Ohio Valley Conference 
with the talent of Charlie Johnson. The 
Louisville native punted an average of 42 
yards and scored on field goal attempts of 34 
and 35 yards. Adding three point-after tries, 
Johnson was high scorer for Western with 
nine points. 

Although Western’s offense never quite 
made it into high gear, the defense proved it 
had a sound unit as it picked up the slack and 
caused numerous turnovers. With a fumble 
recovery, 12 tackles, and 10 assists, line- 
backer Rick Green was named the OVC De- 
fensive Player of the Week. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. (SEPT. 13) — Depth 
and pride were the theme of Western's 21- 
17 victory over the “Red Rage” of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville as a record crowd of 
over 34,700 people filled Fairgrounds Stadi- 
um. The game was the first between the two 
teams since 1961 in a series dating back to 
1922. The win gave Western a 12-10 edge 
in the series. 

Sophomore quarterback Bill Smith, named 
OVC player of the Week, and freshman Jim- 
my Woods ignited Western's offense. After a 
dismal debut in Dayton, Smith guided the 
Hilltoppers on scoring drives of 77, 82, and 
21 yards and Woods flew through the Cardi- 
nal defense for three touchdowns and fifty- 
six total yards on offense. The effort by 
Woods was enough to earn him the Most 
Valuable Player Award for the game. 

Midway in the fourth quarter, Western 
turned to the last page in its playbook to 
combat a fourth down situation with four 
yards to go on their own nine-yard line. In- 
stead of punting, Western took the snap from 
center, did an about-face, and headed out of 
the end zone for a safety, avoiding a possible 
blocked punt. With the score 21-17, Charlie 
Johnson punted on the free kick, but the 
Cardinals later fumbled and Western controll- 
ed the ball for the remainder of the game. 

BOWLING GREEN, KY. (SEPT. 20) — The 
1975 home football opener in L. T. Smith 
Stadium also started a new series for the 
Toppers as they met Illinois State University 
for the first time. 

After the opening kickoff, which tempor- 
arily put Western's kicking specialist Charlie 


Western’s swarming defense, ranked number one in 
Division II, stops the forward progress of Jesse Dorsey 
(32) of Tennessee Tech. Dorsey carried the ball seven 
times for a total of 19 yards in the first half. Sam Fields 
(66) makes the initial hit. Fields receives help from 
Carl Williams (52), Rick Green (32) and Keith Tandy (84) 


Cam 
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Johnson on the trainer's table, the two teams 
became locked in a defensive battle, result- 
ing in a scoreless first half. 

With Western behind 14-3 late in the 
third quarter, a Cinderella plot unfolded. De- 
Wayne Squires, a senior quarterback, had 
seen very little action in his career at West- 
ern. But when called upon by coach Jimmy 
Feix, Squires showed composure and talent 
as he ignited the Toppers in a fourth quarter 
rally. On the fourth play from scrimmage, 
Squires connected with Jim Ivey on a 17- 
yard touchdown pass. 

Western soon got a big break on Tom 
Ward's blocked punt. Keith Tandy scooped 
up the ball on the three-yard line to make the 
score 17-14. 

Rick Green again led Western’s defense 
with eight tackles and four assists. 

Late in the game, Western added insur- 
ance to the score with a 33-yard touchdown 
run by Lawrence Jefferson around right end. 
Complimented by Barry Henry's (substituting 
for the injured Johnson) extra point, Western 
squeezed through with a hard fought 24-14 
victory. 

CLARKSVILLE, TENN. (SEPT. 27) — 
Western, ranked number two nationally in 


the Associated Press small college football 
poll, continued its winning streak by humili- 
ating the Austin Peay Governors in Clarks- 
ville 30-3. 

Scoring began early in the second quarter 
on a 30-yard field goal by Western’s Henry. 
Halfway through the same quarter, Austin 
Peay tied the score on a 27-yard field goal. 
The half ended 10-3 after Western scored on 
a one-yard keeper by quarterback Bill Smith. 

Austin Peay controlled the ball only twice 
in the third quarter while Western tallied 
early and late in the fourth quarter to make 
the final score 30-3. 

BOWLING GREEN, KY. (OCT. 4) — 
Western's game with the Buccaneers of East 
Tennessee left a big question in the minds of 
many Western spectators. Can the nation’s 
number two small college football team 
score in the first half when playing at home? 
To date, Western had failed to score in the 
first half and this game was no exception. 

East Tennessee, which suffered the sting 
of defeat the week before by bowing to 
nationally ranked Eastern 21-14, proved to 
be more than a worthy opponent in the first 
half as the two teams were deadlocked 0-0 
at halftime. 

But the third quarter saw Western gain 
momentum and take charge of the game. For 


the third contest in a row, Western began 
the scoring with a field goal, this time a 
29-yarder by Henry. 

A fumble recovered by end Karl Anderson 
and caused by bandit back Tom Ward on 
East Tennessee’s 39-yard line culminated in ! | 
a six yard touchdown run around right end by 
quarterback Smith. 

Moments later, Rick Green recovered a 
fumble leading to quarterback Squires’ score 
on a six-yard run. With Henry’s extra point 
the score was 17-0. 

Four fumbles were recovered by the Top- 
per defense, three by Green, as they held the 
Bucs to 52 net rushing yards. 

BOWLING GREEN, KY. (OCT. 18) — 
While number four ranked Eastern took the 
weekend off, Western maintained its number 
two position in AP’s small college poll by de- 
feating Tennessee Tech 20-7. Nine thousand 
spectators huddled in the stands of Smith 
Stadium, braving the 45-degree weather and 
a constant drizzle. 

Due to the emphasis already on the up- 
coming showdown of the OVC unbeatens, 
Eastern-Western, some football buffs spec- 
ulated the possibility of a Western letdown 
against Tech. 

Western’s defense, however, could have 
been termed devastating in a performanceks~ 


Football ; . 


Arnold Snardon breaks loose for a 54-yard 
gain against Middle Tennessee. The fullback 
averaged 6.3 yards per carry during the year 


FOOTBALL RESULTS 
Won 11, Lost 2 


WESTERN 27 Dayton i 
WESTERN 21 Louisville v7 
WESTERN 24 Illinois State 14 
WESTERN 30 Austin Peay 3 
WESTERN 17 East Tennessee 10) 
WESTERN 20 Tennessee Tech 7/ 
Western 7 EASTERN KENTUCKY ifs} 
WESTERN 14 Morehead State 10 
WESTERN 24 Middle Tennessee 10 
WESTERN 19 Murray State 0 
NCAA Championship Playoffs 
WESTERN 14 Northern lowa 12 
WESTERN 14 New Hampshire 3 
Western 14 NORTHERN MICHIGAN 16 


Sam Fields (66), Karl Anderson (75) and Rick Green _Louisville’s Walter Peacock flies “bottoms up” follow- 
(32) snag Eastern quarterback Ernie House for a loss. ing Biff Madon’s (50) kick-off return hit. Western beat 
Eastern eventually downed the Toppers 13-7. The injury- the Cardinals 21-7 before a record crowd of 34,700 in 
riddled contest was Western's only regular season loss. _ Louisville's Fairgrounds Stadium. 
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that sent chills up the backs of the freezing 
spectators. Rick Caswell and John Leathers 
each had an interception for the Toppers and 
the defense recovered three of Tech's five 
fumbles. 

The Big Red offense broke the “first half 
hex’ by scoring on a one-yard quarterback 
sneak by Bill Smith in the second quarter. 
Western’s position came after a 64-yard punt 
return to Tech's one yard line by Caswell. 
Later, Smith, named the OVC offensive play- 
er of the week, connected with Bob Hobby 
on a 24-yard touchdown pass as the first 
half ended, 14-0. 

Tech cut the lead to seven with 1:58 re- 
maining in the third quarter on a 23-yard 
toss from Frank Caputo to Cornice Hoke. 

With a fourth quarter touchdown pass to 
Jim Ivey from Smith, Western added six 
more points to its eventual 20-7 win. The 
stage was now set for Richmond as the 
Toppers traveled to meet the Colonels for 
their Homecoming. 

RICHMOND, KY. (OCT. 25) — On Octo- 
ber 25, 1975, Western was ranked number 


two in the nation and put a 6-O season rec- 
ord on the line against Eastern, ranked num- 
ber four with a 5-O-1 season record. For the 
past six years, Western had embarassed 
their cross-state rivals. On this day it was not 
to be as Eastern combined rivalry, Home- 
coming, and six years of frustration to win 
13-7. 

Western took the first half of the first 
quarter to score on a 69-yard drive. Charlie 
Johnson, returning to action after missing 
three games with a knee injury, made the 
extra point for Western’s 7-0 lead. 

Eastern evened the first quarter score on 
their first possession by taking advantage of 
the explosive running of Scott MacdAllister. 
MacAllister scored on a second and goal 
situation after gains of 14 and 13 yards. 

A dismal second quarter for Western fol- 
lowed. Western's Bill Smith was intercepted 
twice and Jefferson fumbled once. Eastern’s 
Earl Cody scored on 25 and 27-yard field 
goal attempts to make the score 13-7. The 
scoring was over. The story wasn't. 

Three starters were out for the season 
with knee injuries suffered during the game. 
Sophomore quarterback Bill Smith and sen- 
ior lineman Larry DeWeese faced surgery on 


the Sunday following the game and senior 
defensive end Ray Henderson was operated 
on the following Monday. 

Had Western beaten Eastern, the Toppers 
would have probably been placed number 
one in the small college football poll. Gramb- 
ling, who had held that position over Western 
all season long, lost the same day to Jackson 
State. 

BOWLING GREEN, KY. (NOV. 1) — 
Homecoming ‘75: parties, parades, dances, 
concerts, a bonfire, and, oh yeah, a football 
game. 

Western’s opponent, Morehead, arrived 
in Bowling Green 1-5 on the season. The 
morale of the MSU team was high due to the 
announcement by head coach Roy Terry 
earlier in the week of his retirement effective 
at the end of the season and the Eagles 
wanted to send him out a winner. 

After Morehead scored on a 24-yard field 
goal, the Eagles attempted to score again 
but the ball was deflected and intercepted by 
Western's Tom Ward. The turnover was null- 
ified because Western was offside. Ward suf- 
fered more than a letdown from the penalty 
as the senior’s career was ended by a broken 
leg on the play. Morehead scored on the next 
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play to lead 10-0 early in the second quarter. 

The game’s momentum shifted to the Hill- 
toppers thanks to the public address system. 
Late in the third quarter, it was announced 
that Murray was beating Eastern 14-0. On 
the following play, Western’s James Jones 
intercepted a pass. 

In the third quarter, coach Jimmy Feix 
replaced starting senior quarterback Squires 
with freshman walk-on, Steve Larimore. 
Larimore took over on Western's second 
series at the Eagle’s 33 and ran 15 yards on 
the first play. Woods took the ball in for six 
points and with Johnson’s extra point, West- 
ern trailed Morehead 10-7. With 4:22 left 
in the game, the Toppers took a 14-10 lead 
on another Woods score. 

Western's ‘75 homecoming game proved 
to be another highlight in the career of West- 
ern’s Rick Green. With a school-record 18 
tackles and seven assists, he earned the 
OVC’s Defensive Player of the Week Award. 

Meanwhile, Murray had deflated Eastern 
26-7, opening the door for Western's 


chances of gaining the OVC crown. 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. (NOV. 8) — 

Thanks to Tennessee Tech, Western tempor- 

arily retained first place in the OVC by defeat-I" 


Trailing 14-3 in the third quarter against Illinois State, 
Topper quarterback Bill Smith (11) fumbled while at- 
tempting to pass. Although Smith recovered his own 


The 1975 Hilltopper football team: (Front row) T. 
Ward, J. Leathers, S. Barrett, J. Wafzig, B. Hobby, R. 
Green, G. Lewis, C. Johnson, R. Caswell, D. Squires. 
(Second row) J. Ivey, R. Kesterson, D. Grooms, R. Hen- 
derson, K. Tandy, L. DeWeese, K. Anderson, S. Fields, 
D. Young, C. Williams. (Third Row) P. Malone, N. Hug- 
gins, C. Carpenter, B. Lindsey, R. Shirley, B. Madon, F. 
Kixmiller, D. Talley, B. Henry, P. Sheehan, P. Arnold, D. 
Drake, N. Haire. (Fourth row) W. Herod, B. Smith, D. 
Carter, M. Hayes, S. Parshall, J. Brebaugh, A. Wetterer, 
R. Hayden, B. Linville, J. Atkinson, D. Bartholomew. 
(Fifth row) J. Jones, L. Jefferson, T. Logan, B. Murphee, 
A. Snardon, K. Livingston, J. Thomas, B. Payne, G. 
Hundley, R. Vanslyke, D. Jones, S. Carrico. (Sixth row) 


Rick Caswell (23) puts ‘‘the move” on Tennessee Tech 
as he returns a second quarter punt 64 yards to the 
Tech one-yard line. Quarterback Bill Smith sneaked over 


fumble, Western lost seven yards on the play. The Top- 
pers scored 21 points in the last quarter, coming from 
behind to win handily, 24-14. 


J. Woods, P. Gates, C. Beard, S. Larimore, G. Hines, 
C. McGuire, G. Porter, M. Greenfield, B. Moorman, M. 
Tandy. (Seventh row) W. Church, K. Bennett, G. Or- 
simarsi, R. Morris, J. Easterling, H. Eberly, D. Price, J. 
Alsup, L. Ashley, J. Pea, A. McKinney, R. Reaves, P. 
Bell. (Eighth row) L. Hardin, J. Rue, L. Tilly, E. Preston, 
B. McCord, M. Gardner, L. Dobson, R. Hatler, W. Brown, 
P. Bardeson, G. Mock, T. Towns. (Ninth row) T. Gibson, 
B. Edwards, D. McCarthy, F. Cantler, J. Ellis, A. Powell, 
M. Mullins, P. Fox, R. Lyons, A. McGuffey, B. Jent, R. 
Napier, M. Waldrond, J. Sauer, J. Biles, D. Trabue. (Back 
row) D. Davis, R. Wilson, T. Finn, C. Warren, R. Miller, 
R. Dunn, L. Murray, J. Feix, B. Gilbert, B. Hape, S. Clark, 
C. Baker, F. Yuda, H. Kuykendall, B. Young. 


for the touchdown with 4:42 remaining in the first half 
to put Western ahead 7-0. The Toppers went on to win 
20-7, avenging one of three 1974 losses. 
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ing Middle Tennessee 24-10. Tech, 4-1 in 
conference competition, ended all of East- 
ern’s hopes for a playoff bid by beating the 
Colonels 14-3. 

The Hilltoppers won with a hard-nosed 
defensive performance, holding Middle 
Tennessee to 70 yards on the ground. Al- 
though Middle Tennessee gained 144 yards 
in the air, John Leathers, James Jones, and 
Roy Kesterson each had an interception and 
a blocked pass to their credit in the Western 
secondary. 

For the second week in a row, however, 
Western's offense took the spotlight. With 
freshman Steve Larimore starting his first 
game at quarterback, the Toppers gained 
332 yards in total offense and rolled to a 


17-2 lead at halftime. 

Western scored again when Larimore 
went over the goal line on a quarterback 
sneak. In the fourth quarter, Middle Tennes- 
see shut out the Toppers and narrowed the 
final score to 24-10 after their lone touch- 
down and a two point conversion. 

The following week, the Toppers moved 
up to the number five position in AP’s poll 
as they received word of being the south’s 
number one contender for a post season 
play-off position in Division II of college 
football. 

BOWLING GREEN, KY. (Nov. 22) — Asa 
result of Western’s 19-O win over arch-rival 
Murray State, Western shared first place 
honors in the OVC with Tennessee Tech as 
both teams finished with a 6-1 conference 
record. 


The Murray victory at L. T. Smith Stadium 
had to be one of the most satisfying for the 
Hilltoppers in 1975 as it not only earned 
them a play-off bid, but also avenged a 
stinging 9-7 defeat suffered in 1974 at 
Murray. 

The Toppers scored in the second quarter 
as Charlie Johnson drilled a 38-yard field 
goal. The half ended 9-0 in favor of Western 
as Lawrence Jefferson scored on a dive from 
the two-yard line. Johnson's point after was 
blocked. 

After Johnson hit a 37-yard field goal, 
Western's defense took control of the game. 
Early in the fourth quarter, Western’s James 
Jones intercepted Mike Hobbie at Murray’s 
Lawrence Jefferson (44) hurdles over the defensive 


line of Middle Tennessee. Jefferson ran for 80 yards 
and a TD as Western won 24-10. 


39 and returned it for a TD to make the final 
score 19-0. 

Word reached Bowling Green the next 
day confirming Western's position in the 
play-offs. The Toppers, ranked number four 
by AP, were pitted against number ten rank- 
ed Northern lowa. 

Six Hilltoppers made the post-season All- 
Ohio Valley Conference squad. 

Punter Walt Herod, offensive tackle 
Sheroid Barrett, offensive guard Chip Car- 
penter, safety John Leathers, defensive end 
Keith Tandy and linebacker Rick Green made 
the dream team. 

Tandy and Green made the squad for the 
second time. 

In addition to making All-OVC, Green was 
named a first team All-American. @ 


Division I] All-American linebacker Rick 
Green said that injuries suffered during the 
Eastern game hurt more than the loss itself. 
Three starters, Ray Henderson, Larry De- 
Weese and Bill Smith, all suffered left knee 
injuries in that game. 

Karl Anderson was also hurt against 
Eastern but returned in the next game. It 
was the second injury sustained by Anderson 
after suffering a pinched nerve against Tenn- 
essee Tech. According to head coach Jimmy 
Feix, Anderson had suffered a similar injury 
in high school and was reluctant to return to 
action. “It wasn’t until the following Tuesday 
that he decided to play again,” said Feix. 

In the Homecoming game against More- 
head, Tom Ward suffered a broken leg as a 
result of a freak interception and was out for 
the season. 

Western's kicking specialist Charlie John- 
son missed three games after he twisted his 
right knee against Illinois. 

“The injuries hurt our depth tremend- 
ously,” said Feix. “Had it not been for the 
injuries, the games might not have been so 
close.” 

Compared to years past, Western was 
lucky in the injury department. Feix gave 
head trainer Russell Miller the credit for 
this. “Russell Miller is a tremendous part 
of our success,” said Feix. “He has a techni- 


que that takes weeks off of recovery. He 


ver 


has saved us a lot of ‘down-time. 


Western's kicking specialist Charlie Johnson (upper 
left) and Ray Henderson (lower left), both seniors, suffer 
on the sidelines following knee injuries. When Karl An- 
derson was injured against Tennessee Tech, his mother 
Mrs. Dorothy Anderson (above), sought the consolation 
of coach Butch Gilbert and a red towel. 
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As a freshman, Rick Green lasted less than two weeks in the football 
program before deciding to quit. Four years later, the 
middle linebacker was selected by the Associated Press as a consensus 


AllAmnerican 


Before we relate any facts of life about 
Rick Green, Western’s All-American line- 
backer, we must take a look at a now- 
humorous incident that happened four years 
ago. 

Green, who attended Eastern High School 
in Louisville, made Western his college 
choice. He came to Bowling Green in the 
fall of 1972, two weeks before school 
started, to begin preparing for the upcoming 
football campaign. 

Then he decided to quit. So at 1 o'clock 
one morning, he took a teammate’s car to the 
bus station, then a bus to Louisville and 
home. 

To make a long story short, coach Romeo 
Crennel fetched Green back to school and 
Green has terrorized opposing offenses since 
then. 

“| was just tired of football,’ said Green. 
“| had played in two all-star games already 
that summer. But | am glad | came back.” 

Anybody who has followed Western foot- 
ball the past four years knows Green's repu- 
tation as a tough-nosed defensive player. 

So it is probably hard to believe that he 
was an All-American tailback in high school. 

“Yeah, | was (a tailback), but | knew | 
wasn't going to get no playing time down 
here at that position with Clarence Jackson 
and John Embree around. | was only too 
happy to switch over to linebacker when | 
got down here.” 

How fast Green adjusted to the linebacker 
spot is justified by the fact that when West- 
ern’s first ballgame in his freshman year 
rolled around, the 6-foot, 210-pounder was 
in the starting lineup. 

And except for four games he missed 
with an injured finger in his sophomore 
year, he has been in the Topper defensive 
line-up ever since. 

Green is humble about his accomplish- 
ments which include: 

Two years on the All-Ohio Valley Con- 

ference defensive unit. 

Defensive player of the year in the con- 

ference in 1975. 

A spot on the Kodak and Associated Press 

All-American football squads. 

Selection as the outstanding college de- 

fensive football player in the Kentuckiana 

area by the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Incidentally, the Associated Press selected 
him as a concensus pick, the first in West- 
ern’s history. 

“| was overjoyed at the accomplish- 
ments,” said Green. “But whenever | get an 
award | look back on all the help | had from 
my teammates and coaches to get it.” 

Green said he did not set any individual 
goals before the season started, but said the 
team had some. 


Green Profile 


“Our goal was to win the conference and 
go to the playoffs,’ said Green. “When we 
got to the playoffs we just were going to play 
it by ear.” 

“Not winning the championship (Western 
lost in the national finals to Northern Michi- 
gan) stung. But we were satisfied in being 
there. For some of the dudes it was the 
second time in four years.” 

“| was in the best shape this season that 
I've ever been in. That’s because | didn't 
even get a job but just stayed down here 
and worked out with some of the guys in 
the pros,” he continued. 

“| really felt good playing this season.” 

Green said he had no preference which 
team he went with in the pro football 
draft — as long as it was a loser. “I'll have 
a better chance that way,” he said. 

Coach Jimmy Feix labeled Green the 
pivotable key to the defense. ‘He's just a 
natural leader. | think the Grantland Rice 
Bowl move in 1973 where Rick had to move 
from bandit back to linebacker typified him,” 
Feix said. 

Only a sophomore, Green was pressed 
into new duty in the Rice Bowl because of 
the ineligibility of two other Topper line- 
backers in the 1973 playoffs. 

In that game he recovered two fumbles, 
intercepted a pass and was among the lead- 
ing tacklers. Pacing the Toppers to a 28-20 
win over Grambling, Green was named the 
game’s most valuable player. 

Green still regards that game as his best, 
even after he recorded a school-record 18 
tackles in this year's Homecoming game 
against Morehead. 

“Rick is the type of athlete who is talented 
enough to play a variety of positions in 
football,’’ said Feix. 

Green once told a reporter that he loved 
to hit people. “Sometimes | just go crazy 
out there on the field. It's not that | delib- 
erately want to hurt these guys, but to a 
football player that’s his mark of excellence 
— putting a good hit on somebody,” he said. 

“| just seem to be like a homing device. 
When | see that vall, | go for it full speed,” 
Green said. 

Green homed in enough to compile 103 
main tackles and 64 assists last fall, a West- 
ern record. It broke the mark of 87 main 
tackles and 51 assists he had set the season 
before. 

Green's life has not always been that vio- 
lent. 

Although his dad is a Baptist minister in a 
Louisville church, Green said his parents 
pushed him in neither athletics nor religion. 

“They encouraged me to the point of com- 
ing to the games but they never pushed me 
in athletics,” said Green. “For example, one 


Music and a rocking chair are important parts of 


Rick Green's private life. “When | need to think, 
really want to relax, relax my mind, | just turn on the 
music and sit in that chair,” Green said. He is a big 
fan of soul music, but likes all different types. 


time | quit football but they never yelled 
at me to go back or anything. They told me 
if | wanted to play | would play. 

“And like with religion, My dad never 
pushed me in that either. My dad ex- 
plained religion to me and he would always 
ask me if | wanted to go to church but he 
never forced me.” 

“My dad knows that | believe (in God),”’ 
said Green. 

“My parents are alright.” 

All Green's time isn't spent trying to maim 
people, either. He has an intense enjoyment 
in music. “It helps me get my thoughts 
straight and clear my head,” he said. 


Injured kicker Charlie Johnson congratulates Green 
after the linebacker booted a second half kick-off out 
of the end zone against Illinois State. Green and the 
Western defense dominated second half play. The Top- 
pers came from behind to win a 24-14 decision. 


Green also enjoys racquetball, handball 
and basketball “just to stay in shape.’ 

Green found in his college career that one 
of his main problems was finding time to 
study and play football at the same time. 

“There's just not enough time to try and 
do well in both. It’s hard to concentrate on 
two things at the same time.” 

“lll tell you one thing. I’m gonna get my 
degree even if it takes me 30 years.” 

Green was blunt when asked if he had 
any regrets about his career on the Hill. 

“This has been the best four years of my 
life,” he said. “There ain’t no way I'd change 


any of it.” @p 
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The scoreboard tells the story. Jamie Oden, yell leader captain, cries tears of 
joy after Western squeezed by Austin Peay on a last second shot by Wilson James. 
The one point margin of victory clinched the Ohio Valley Conference cham- 
pionship for the Toppers, who also won the conference's post-season tournament. 


Basketball season at Western opened on 
an optimistic note for the first time in 
four years. The optimism was justified. 

For the first time since 1972, Western 
was not on probation by the NCAA, the 
Toppers could play for the Ohio Valley Con- 
ference crown and a berth in a post-sea- 
son tournament and four seniors were re- 
turning from a team that finished second 
in the OVC in 1974-75. 

Not only was that optimism justified, 
it was realized. Western won the OVC regu- 
lar season championship with an 11-3 mark 
and then won the OVC Tournament to gain 
a spot in the 32-team NCAA Tournament 
field. 

At that point, however, the optimism was 
dampened somewhat when Western was 
matched against the No. 2-ranked Marquette 
Warriors in the first round of the tournament. 

But the Toppers surprised almost every- 
one by extending highly favored Marquette 
for most of the first half before the War- 
riors’ size and strength wore down the 
smaller Western team. 

Western opened the year with four 
straight wins, including a triumph over highly 
regarded Memphis State. The Toppers 
downed Arkansas-Little Rock in the first 
game, 106-88. In that contest, Jim Rich- 
ards’ club established season marks for most 
field goals attempted, most field goals made 
and most rebounds. 

The win over Memphis State followed. 
The Tigers, a member of the Metro-Six 
Conference, came into the game among 
the nation’s top 20 teams. But they left 
Bowling Green on the short end of an 
87-84 count. 

Wins over Old Dominion and Troy State 
of Alabama followed the Memphis State 
contest. But the Topper winning streak halt- 
ed at four when the team visited Raleigh, 
N.C., to play a two-night doubleheader with 
North Carolina State and Duke. 

The Wolfpack downed Western 110-98 
and Duke turned back the Toppers 111-90 
in two high-scoring affairs. 

Western got back on the winning track in 
the next game, a road contest with Butler. 
The Toppers trimmed the host team 76-62. 
LaSalle invaded Diddle Arena next and beat 
Western in overtime 104-100 to avenge a 


defeat at the hands of Western last season j25> 


End of a thriller! Wilson James scores the winning 
basket with one second remaining on the clock during 
the game with Austin Peay for the OVC crown. 
James’ shot came after his recovery of Mike Warner's 
air ball shot, a 20-footer that missed with four seconds 
remaining, giving the Toppers a 76-75 win and their 
first undisputed league championship since 1971. 
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A 20-WIN SEASON... 


when the Explorers were ranked in the top 
10 in the country. 

' Florida State dropped the Western record 
to 5-4 with an 88-80 win over the Toppers. 
The loss was spiced with a rare technical 
foul called on Richards, the first he has 
received as a college coach. 

MacMurray had the misfortune of being 
Western's last non-conference foe before the 
Ohio Valley Conference regular season play 
was to begin. Western completely dominated 
the visitors, winning going away 106-52. 
MacMurray fell six points short of tying the 
all-time lowest college score of 46 in Diddle 
Arena and Western went over the century 
mark for the third time in the season. 

So the Toppers headed into OVC play 
with a 6-4 overall record and took on Mid- 
dle Tennessee in Murfreesboro in their first 
league contest. 

Western dealt the hosts’ their first OVC 
loss since Murphy Center was opened. They 
beat the Blue Raiders 83-69 and returned to 
Diddle Arena to take on East Tennessee 
and Tennessee Tech. 

Western had no trouble with either of the 
two Tennessee schools. The Hilltoppers beat 
East Tennessee 82-60 and downed Tennes- 
see Tech 88-69. The final score in each 
game was the widest margin that Western 
led by during the game. 

Western next embarked on probably its 
toughest assignment of the season—trying 
to win both games on the perilous road trip 
through Death Valley—Eastern and More- 
head. 

Western squeaked by Eastern, 78-74, in 


Pressing late in the game, Johnny Britt (20) and Bill 
Scillian (25) trap Middle Tennessee’s Lewis Mack in 
the backcourt. Mack got away, as did Middle Ten- 
nessee’s Blue Raiders, winning 71-65 in Diddle Arena. 


The 1975-76 basketball team: (Front row) Gary 
Gregory, Chuck Rawlings, Johnny Britt, Mike Warner, 
Wilson James, David Beckner, Jerry Britt. (Second row) 
head man. David Nance, Steve Ashby, Julio Davila, 
Damon Grimes, James Johnson, Randy Roeber, Lloyd 


the first half of the assignment as senior 
Topper guard Chuck Rawlings put in some 
pressure-packed foul shots near the end of 
the game. 

Morehead was a different story. Western 
fell behind early in the game and never could 
wrestle control of the game from the host 
Eagles. The Tops were burned by More- 
head's freshman guards, Herbie Stamper and 
Brad LeMaster, who combined for 40 points 
to scorch Western. 

Western straightened things out in the 
next game, a home contest with Murray. 
Richards’ club buried the Racers 92-68. 

And so the stage was set for a show- 
down with Austin Peay, both sporting 6-1 
league records going into the contest. 
Winfield Dunn Center, where the Governors 
were playing for the first time this season, 
was sold out for the game. 

But somebody forgot to tell the weather 
to cooperate. Clarksville and Bowling Green 
were engulfed with a_ three-to-four-inch 
snowfall on the afternoon of the game, caus- 
ing only 3,775 fans to show up for the 
contest. Western almost did not show up at 
all, since the team bus crawled along the 
road to Clarksville for almost three hours. 
The trip normally takes just over an hour. 

The game was delayed for an hour and the 
Toppers played 20 minutes before they got 
started, dropping behind by as much as 20 
points to the homestanding Govs in the first 
half. 

And as Rawlings said later, “You give us 
20 points on Indiana and we'll beat them.” 
Despite Western's strong second-half show- 
ing, Austin Peay’s margin was too much to 
overcome and Western ended up losing 91- 
81. 

Two more losses followed the Peay— 
a league contest with Middle Tennessee 
and a non-conference game with Dayton. 
Both losses came in Diddle Arena, marking [cs 


Terry, Rob Dunbar, Dave Pfister, Bill Scillian, man, 
Mike Jeanette. (Back row) man. Rick Tyler, man. 
Buddy Connelly, asst. coach Bobby Embry, coach 
Bobby Rascoe, coach Jim Richards, coach Lanny Van 
Eman, trainer Ron Dunn, Fred Cantler. 
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three games that the Toppers had dropped 
in their home gym during the season, usu- 
ally an unforgiveable sin. 

All the troubles were not on the court, 
either. Some internal. problems had set in 
during the team’s losing skein, which had 
reached three straight and four of the last 
five games. Some team members were com- 
plaining about the way things were handled. 
Richards called several team meetings and 
then took his squad to East Tennessee and 
Tennessee Tech to see if the meetings did 
any good. 
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Apparently they did because Western 
downed the Tennessee schools for the sec- 
ond time this season. This time around they 
beat Tennessee Tech 105-97 and dropped 
the Bucs of East Tennessee 76-67. Rawl- 
ings broke out of a mini-slump in the two 
games. Against Tech he tied Johnny Britt 
for team scoring honors with 28 and also 
passed out eight assists. In addition, he 
turned in a super defensive job on Tech's 
second-leading scorer, Frank Jones. 

At East Tennessee, Rawlings was again 
high point man, this time with 19. He 
passed for seven assists. 

Riding the two-game winning streak and 
a new wave of confidence, Western rode 


into Murray to tackle the Racers on a Thurs- 
day night. The game was moved from a 
Monday to a Thursday to accommodate the 
OVC Tournament, which now included all 
eight teams. 

The Toppers escaped from Murray with a 
70-68 win before 6,500 bloodthirsty Murray 
fans. The win was accomplished on the 
strength of two big Wilson James plays in 
the final minutes of play. First, James grab- 
bed a missed Western free throw and 
struck the ball back in the basket. After the 
Racers had pulled back to within one point, 
James put in two free throws to ice the 
win, Western's 14th against eight losses. 

Western next faced Morehead again. The 
Topper guards, Britt and Rawlings, did not 
admit it but they were still smarting over 
their poor showing against the Eagles in 
Morehead. 

They got their revenge as Western coast- 
ed over Jack Schalow’s club 100-82. Britt 
and Rawlings combined to score 45 points 
this time around while LeMaster and Stamp- 
er could muster only six between them. 

“There was a lot of stuff that came out 
in the papers about how bad we (Britt and 
Rawlings) played at Morehead,” said Britt 
after the game. ‘Well, we didn’t play our {2s 


Johnny Britt leads the charge upcourt on a fast break 
against LaSalle. Western lost a heartbreaker in over- 
time, 104-100, the only game during the season in 
which both teams scored in triple figures. 


Lloyd Terry, the Toppers 6'9” freshman, drives on 
Dayton’s Erv Giddings during a non-conference game. 
The Flyers, who came into Diddle Arena riding a five- 


game losing streak, stunned the slumping Toppers 
93-82. It was the last regular season loss, however, 
as Western won nine straight and the OVC tournament. 
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BASKETBALL RESULTS 

Won20_ Lost 9 
WESTERN Arkansas-Little Rock 
WESTERN Memphis State 
WESTERN Old Dominion 
WESTERN Troy State 
Western NORTH CAR. STATE 
Western DUKE 
WESTERN Butler 
Western LASALLE 
Western FLORIDA STATE 
WESTERN MacMurray 
WESTERN Middle Tennessee 
WESTERN East Tennessee 
WESTERN Tennessee Tech 
WESTERN Eastern Kentucky 
Western MOREHEAD STATE 
WESTERN Murray State 
Western AUSTIN PEAY 
Western MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
Western DAYTON 
WESTERN Tennessee Tech 
WESTERN East Tennessee 
WESTERN Murray State 
WESTERN Morehead State 
WESTERN Eastern Kentucky 
WESTERN Austin Peay 

OVC Tournament 
WESTERN 91 East Tennessee 
WESTERN 88 Middle Tennessee 
WESTERN 65 Morehead State 

NCAA Mideast Regional 

Western 60 MARQUETTE 


Whistled on a charging foul against Eastern’s Darryl 
Davis (on floor), Johnny Britt ‘discusses’ the call 
with referee Burrell Crowell. Britt and Wilson James 
were outstanding in the Eastern game. James scored 39 
points, a career high, hitting 16 of 18 attempts from the 
field for a new Western record of 88.9 per cent 
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best but a lot of it was because we just had 
bad shooting nights and not because of any- 
thing that they did.” 

Western stretched its winning string to 
five games against Eastern in the next-to- 
last regular season game with an 89-77 
win. But the night did not really belong to 
Western. It belonged to James. The 6-5 
senior strongman from Florida muscled in 39 
points on 16 for 18 shooting from the field 
and seven for seven accuracy from the foul 
line. The 16 for 18 field goal shooting rep- 
resented a percentage of 88.7, a Western 
single game record. 

“| didn't do anything different tonight,” 
said James afterward. ‘Everything | shot just 
seemed to be going in.” 

Austin Peay was the last and probably 
biggest game on the Western regular slate. 
The OVC championship was on the line. 
Almost nobody thought that the first game 
between the paid was any indication of how 
they would play this game. 

Diddle Arena was packed for the game 
with estimates on the crowd ranging from 
13,700 to 14,400. One things was for sure. 
This was the first sellout crowd in Diddle 
since the Jim McDaniels days on the Hill. 

Western jumped out to an early lead in 


Head coach Jim Richards huddles with his squad 
during the late stages of the East Tennessee contest, 
the first home conference game. Richards had litile 
cause for concern as the Toppers, already leading, 
blasted the visiting Buccaneers, 82-60. 
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the game, but Peay came back and closed 
the gap to six at halftime. 

The second half saw the Toppers widen 
their lead early in the stanza, but Peay 
again cut the margin. And as one sports- 
writer wrote, “The final eight minutes were 
pure excitement with both teams trading 
baskets.” 

But Western got the final one on a basket 
by James and escaped with a 76-75 win. 
Mike Warner shot a 25-footer and James 
grabbed the air ball underneath the Western 
basket, laying it in with only two ticks left 
on the clock. 

Toppers fans mobbed the floor after the 
game, and the jubilant Topper players cut 
down the nets. For Britt, Rawlings, James 
and Warner the win was particularly sweet. 

The four seniors had been stifled for three 
seasons by probation. 

“You could tell that the team was ap- 
proaching this season a little differently,” 
said Britt. ‘There was more talk and excite- 
ment during the pre-season.” 

“It really meant a lot to me” said James. 
“| came into this place a winner and | wanted 
to go out a winner.” 

Under the new OVC setup all eight con- 
ference teams were included in this season's 
post-season tournament. By finishing first in 
the regular season Western had the privilege 
of playing the last-place conference finisher, 
East Tennessee, in the first round of the 
tournament. 

Western thumped the Bucs 91-74 in the 
game, played before the smallest crowd ever 
in Diddle Arena. An estimated 1,100 fans 


showed up for the contest. 

Western was never serioulsy threatened 
by East Tennessee during the game as the 
Toppers beat the visitors for the third time 
during the season. Rawlings led Western 
with 21 points while James scored 19 
and Britt added 16. 

Middle Tennessee beat Tennessee Tech, 
Austin Peay downed Murray and Morehead 
dumped Eastern in the other first-round 
games. That matched Western against Mid- 
dle and Peay against Morehead in the semi- 
final round in Diddle Arena. 

Western beat the Blue Raiders 88-78, 
but had all kinds of trouble with Jimmy 
Earle’s team. The Toppers jumped out to an 
early lead in the game as they shot over 60 
per cent in the first half. 

But the visitors charged back before West- 
ern was able to pull away again late in 
the game. 

Morehead pulled the upset of the tourna- 
ment in the second game of the semifinal 
round. The scrappy Eagles upset Austin 
Peay to move into the final game with the 
Hilltoppers. 

Morehead was picked to finish last in the 
conference in a pre-season coaches poll. But 
the Eagles finished fourth and, of course, 
played the Toppers in the tourney finale. 

Western won the title game 65-60 and J —" 


James “J.J.” Johnson shoots over the outstretched 
arm of Marquette’s 6'9” Maurice “Bo” Ellis during 
first round action of the NCAA Mideast Regional. 
Although the Toppers gave the second-ranked War- 
riors a first-half scare, Marquette exploded in the 


second half, running away from Western 79-60. 
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the NCAA berth, but never could put the 
young Morehead team out of the game. 
In fact, with about 10 minutes to go, the 
Eagles held a one-point lead. But Western's 
experience and some pressure defense told 
the tale in the end. 

Even with the Western win, Morehead 
earned the respect of all the Topper fans 
as they accorded the visitors a standing ova- 
tion at the end of the game. 

Western's Britt and Morehead’s Ted 
Hundley were chosen co-most valuable play- 
ers in the tournament. James was also 
named to the all-tournament squad. Others 
picked on the honor team included Middle’s 
Tim Sisneros and Peay’s Sam Drummer. 

Western’s next assignment was to op- 
pose second-ranked Marquette in the first- 
round NCAA Mideast Regional game _ in 
Dayton, Ohio. The Warriors, coached by Al 
McGuire, were picked as an at-large team. 

Nobody gave the Toppers much chance 
against Marquette, but in the first 10 min- 
utes of the first half, it was hard to tell 
who was the No. 2 team—Western or 
Marquette. 

The Toppers led at one point by six 
points at 34-28. Of the 34 points, more than 
half of them had come on fast-break layups, 
mostly on passes from Britt to Rawlings. 

But Marquette showed its stuff after a 
timeout called by McGuire and scored 12 
straight points. The Warriors led at halftime 
by 36-29, but perhaps a more significant 
statistic at intermission was the fact that 
James had picked up three fouls. 

James started the second half and scored 
on a three-point play, putting life into the 
Western upset plans again. But the joy was 
short-lived as the senior picked up his fourth 
foul moments later and was forced back to 
the bench. 

From then on it was just a matter of how 
much Marquette was going to win by. West- 
ern did manage to cut the Marquette lead 
to 10 points at 60-50, but the Warriors 
scored the next seven points to pull away 
for good. The final score was 79-60. 

Britt scored 18 points in his final game 
and Rawlings scored 14, but no other Top- 
per hit double figures. James Johnson picked 
up nine. 

Even though McGuire said his team 
“didn't play very well,” the Warriors shot 
over 50 per cent from the field and outre- 
bounded Western 40-29. 

In other post-season honors for the team, 
Richards was picked the OVC Coach of the 
Year by Associated Press. Britt was named 
to the first team AP AIl-OVC team, while 
James made the second team and Rawlings 
was honorable mention. @ 


Chuck Rawlings passes off as he drives through the 
two-man trap of Tennessee Tech's Jerry Mathews 
(left) and Bobby Estes (right). Rawlings and Johnny 
Britt scored 27 points each as the Toppers outgunned 
the Golden Eagles 105-97 in Cookeville 
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/n one of the most injury-ridded athletic years in recent memory, 
head trainer Russ Miller again proves that championships are won by 


eeping the Ilops Spinning 


Western's football squad finished second 
in the nation last season. 

The cross-country team finished sixth 
during the season past. 

Both finishes might have been higher had 
it not been for several crippling injuries that 
each team suffered. 

Of course, that’s hindsight. But that’s 
another story. This one is about the man who 
takes care of those injuries — Russ Miller. 

Miller, a native of Kenton, Ohio, has been 


Russ Miller begins ankle taping on Dale Young during 
the Grantland Rice Bowl trip. Miller and his two as- 
sistants spend about one hour applying approximately 
one-half mile of tape before each away game. Ac- 
cording to Miller, the job requires less time at home 
games because he has several assistants to help him 
who do not travel on road trips with the team. 
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the Western athletic trainer since 1969. He 
graduated from Wilmington College in 1967 
and worked at DePauw University for two 
years after graduation. 

He first tasted a trainer's life in high 
school where he was a manager, then a stu- 
dent trainer. He worked four years in that 
capacity in high school. ‘| was concerned 
about getting to college so | decided to try 
to get a trainer's job. That worked out and | 
got a work job for all four years of college,” 
Miller said. 

“From there the more | worked as a train- 
er, the more | knew that’s what | wanted to 
do,” he said. 

Miller originally came to Western because 
he wanted a job at the OVC level. Pinky 


Newell, the head trainer at Purdue and a 
friend of Miller's, told him about the job 
at Western. 

He sent his application to then athletic 
director Ted Hornback. The rest is history. 

“| was always extremely interested in ath- 
letics but tried to participate without success, 
so | decided to become involved on the 
trainer end of things,” said Miller. 

Miller isn't confined to any one sport at 
Western. He takes care of all of them — 
football, basketball and baseball right on to 
the women’s sports. One of the football play- 
ers even said he treats other students who 
come to him with various injuries. 

Miller likes the fact that he gets to work 
with all the athletic teams, too. 


| 


“| don't think | would want to be tied 
down to just one sport,” he said. ‘I’m 
enthused with all sports. Of course, it 
doesn't leave me with much free time, but 
when | got into athletic training | realized 
that it was a seven days a week, nine- 
months a year job.” 

Miller used as an example the particular 
day that this interview was conducted. Ap- 
proximately four inches of snow had fallen 
on the Western campus the day before, 
forcing all classes to be cancelled until 
11:30. 

“The fact that other people don’t have to 
be on campus is completely irrelevant,” 
said Miller. “It’s extremely important for the 
trainer to be available.” 

In responding to a question about the 
number of injuries in football and cross- 
country during the past season, Miller said 
he couldn't remember when injuries had 
occurred with more frequency. 

In football, the injury jinx did not really hit 
until the third game. Kicker Charlie Johnson 
suffered a knee injury which forced him out 
of action for three ballgames. 


Just when Johnson came back in the 
Eastern game, Miller experienced his worst 
game ever as far as injuries are concerned. 

Three players went out of the contest with 
knee injuries which later necessitated sur- 
gery. The injured trio were offensive guard 
Ray Henderson, quarterback Bill Smith and 
defensive lineman Larry DeWeese. All three 
were hit with major structural damage to 
their left knees. 

In addition, defensive end Karl Anderson 
was hurt in the Eastern ball game and had to 
miss the next two contests with a severe 
ankle injury. 

The jinx did not end there. Bandit back 
Tom Ward was declared out for the season 
with a broken leg the next week in the 
Morehead game. David Price, who was 
brought up from the taxi squad to replace 
Ward, was felled the next game against 
Middle Tennessee with a knee injury which 
required surgery. 

“There weren't really any single factors 
that we could put our finger on which con- 
tributed to so many injuries in the Eastern 
game. Injuries are funny. Sometimes they 
happen no matter what preventions you 
take,” said Miller. 

“For example, we went all of last basket- 
ball season without a single injury. You won't 
find that very durn often.” 

As far as the cross-country injuries were 
concerned, Miller said he felt the unbeliev- 
ably hard workouts the runners go through 
may have contributed to the numerous in- 
juries that the team suffered. 

“The biggest problem with the cross- 
country team was Achilles’ tendon injuries. 
They did more hill work this year, so that 
could have some connection with all the in- 
juries they had,” he said. 

Although some people would not think 
so, Miller's job is pretty complex. 

First of all, the basis of his and his staff's 
work is to prevent injuries before they 
occur. In performing this task they evaluate 
equipment, examine facilities, make sure the 
players are in condition to play and con- 
stantly watch for old injuries that players 
have suffered. 

When an injury does occur, Miller first 
evaluates the injury, then refers the injury 
to doctors. After the doctors care for the 
injury, Miller starts rehabilitation and re- 
conditioning treatments. 

Miller said one of his biggest scares 
came this past football season in the Ten- 
nessee Tech game. Karl Anderson was felled 
with a pinched nerve in his neck. However, 
it appeared from the stands that Anderson 
was more severely hurt as he lay motion- 
less on the field. 

“That injury was proof in regard to our 
transportation of the injured, though,” said 
Miller. 

“Everyone on our training staff has a par- 
ticular job to do on a game day. We even 
have people designated to go into the stands 
if someone is hurt there.” 

Miller is praised by all 
coaches he serves — bar none. 

“The big thing about Mr. Miller is that 
he still is taking care of me and DeWeese 
now, even though we have used up our 
eligibility and really don’t have any more 
purpose here,” said Henderson. ‘’He’s still 


athletes and 


got me doing all kinds of exercises and 
stuff.” 

Football coach Jimmy Feix was blunt in 
saying that Miller had probably won a ball- 
game somewhere by getting a player back 
in time to play. 

However, Miller said he never would send 
a player into a contest without first making 
sure the player would not further injure him- 
self. 

“It's really a three-fold decision. First, 
the medical people and myself decide if the 
player can sufficiently protect the injury 
enough and go on and play. Second, the 
coach decides whether the player can still do 
the job with the injury protected, and finally, 
the officials have to decide whether the pro- 
tection is legal.” 

“That's one reason | would never go into 
the professional ranks. There’s too much 
emphasis on winning there. I’m perfectly 
satisfied right here,” said Miller. 

Miller is affectionately called ‘‘Doc’ by 
most of the coaches and players at West- 
ern. Despite the label, he has never attended 
medical school. 

“Not really,” he replied in response to 
the question. “Two or three years ago | 
thought about it but I’m really where | want 
to be now. All | want to do is perfect 
what I’m doing.” 

“| guess the biggest thrill | get is when we 
get the players back to where they were 
before their injury occurred. And making sure 
that 20 years from now the athlete isn’t 
plagued by that injury.” 

“I'm sorry to say that some programs 
don't care about the individual after he quits 
playing for them. 

“| think that’s the concern of every one 
of the coaches here and you couldn't come 
close to comparing it to any other school. 

“| think that’s the key to our program,” 
Miller said. @Y 


“Doc” to coaches and athletes alike, Russ Miller has 
never considered going to medical school. In his seventh 
year at Western, Miller said he plans to stay. ‘’l’m per- 
fectly satisfied right here,” he explained. 


Miller 
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Sancti close to a paradox is found 
when sports fans consider coach Bill Powell's 
comments on his current crop of swimmers. 
Western's swim team did not have its best 
season as it swam to a 7-4 dual meet rec- 
ord. But the veteran coach said, ‘This is 
really the best team we have ever had. No 
doubt about it.” 

Attempting to explain the situation, 
Powell said, “We are in Division |. We 
shouldn't be, but we are. With the number 
of scholarships we have, we should be in 
Division II.” 

Western allots six full scholarships which 
are to last for four seasons. Coach Powell 
divides the six scholarships between 13 of 
the 28 members on the squad. By com- 
parison, the University of Kentucky is allotted 
six scholarships per season and Eastern 


awards 11 for four seasons. 
Powell continued, ‘Most schools we com- 
pete against are the same size as Western, 


but they have as many or more scholar- 
ships and they are in Division II.” 

Still, Powell rates his 1976 squad as 
Western's best, even though three years ago 
his team posted a 10-1 record. 

“The competition is tougher,” explained 
Powell. “We swam Drury, the best small 
college in the nation, and Eastern Illinois 
which is rated among the top three in the 
NCAA.” Perhaps junior Al Logan summed it 
up best. Logan said, ‘We are getting better 
but at the same time everybody else is get- 
ting better.” 

The Toppers began the season Nov. 20 
on the road by losing to the University of 
Kentucky 69-44. The Toppers swam next in 
Charleston, W. Va., winning a dual meet at 
Morris Harvey. The team placed second the 
following day in the Morris Harvey Relays 
behind Virginia Commonwealth. It marked 
the first time, however, that Western beat 
Eastern in swim competition. 


Veteran swim coach Bill Powell observes practice with 
his most frequently used tool, the stop watch. In six 
years as head coach. Powell has compiled a total of 


Searle Swisher cheers as James Mulliken signals 
the lap number to Bill Lowendick during the 1000- 
yard freestyle event. Lowendick placed third as Western 


52 wins against only 22 losses with his team. 


SWIMMING RESULTS 


Won 7 Lost 4 
Western 44 KENTUCKY 69 
WESTERN 71 Morris Harvey 31 


Morris Harvey Relays (2nd place) 
WESTERN 62 Morehead 51 
Eastern Kentucky Invitational (3rd place) 
WESTERN 67 Southeast Missouri 45 
Western 45 EASTERN ILLINOIS 68 
WESTERN 76 Centre 37 
WESTERN v/4| Evansville 42 
WESTERN 76 Missouri-Rolla 36 
Western 47 Drury 66 
WESTERN 69 Louisville 44 
Western 48 VANDERBILT 68 


KISC (SECOND PLACE — 491 points) 


Captain Bill Lowendick cuts through the water of 
Diddle Arena’s pool in the meet against Drury and 
Missouri-Rolla. Although Lowendick did not win this 
race, he set a new school record in the 500-yard 
freestyle at the Kentucky Intercollegiate Swimming 
Championships with a time of 4:51.091. 
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split the double-dual meet, losing to Drury 66-47 
and defeating Missouri-Rolla 76-36. The swimmers 
finished the season with a 7-4 dual meet record. 


The Toppers broke the first two of their 
13 school records for the season in the 
400-yard back stroke relay with the team of 
Dave Kowalewski, Steve Merrill, Tracy Phil- 
lips and Jeff Cavana setting a record of 
3:53.7. Barry Blann, Steve Hughes, Jim 
Massey and Keith Hedges teamed to set a 
school record in the 400-yard breast stroke 
relay with 4:17.2. Divers Tom Angsten and 
Rick Kral won the diving relay with a meet 
record of 247.75 points. 

The Toppers then met Morehead on Jan. 
17 in their first home match. In a meet 
which saw a lot of reserve action, Western 
won 62-51. 

The following week, the Hilltoppers were 
in Richmond for the Eastern Kentucky Invi- 
tational. Western edged Eastern, placing 
third behind the University of Georgia and 
Kentucky. 

Western hit the road again on Jan. 30, 
beating Southeast Missouri in Cape Girar- 
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deau, 67-45, before losing the next day 
68-45 at Eastern Illinois. 

On Feb. 4, the Toppers were at home 
again, this time to swim Centre College. The 
Toppers won easily 76-37 as diverse Kral 
and Angsten qualified for the NCAA finals. 
Kral scored 486 points and Angsten scored 
444 as each beat the old school record of 
430. 

The following Friday, Western began a 
two-day homestand, beginning with the Uni- 
versity of Evansville. Western showed its 
reserve power once again as a freshman 
record in the 400-yard medley was set by 
Phillips, Kurt Hedges, Cavana and Mike 
Dressman in 3:44. 

On Saturday, Western split a meet with 
small college powerhouse Drury College and 
the University of Missouri-Rolla. Dressman 
set a school record with 10:19.8 in the 
1,000 freestyle. 

On Valentine’s Day, the Hilltoppers were 


literally ‘here and there’ as they swam with 
Louisville in Bowling Green at 1 p.m. and 
then traveled to Nashville for an evening 
meet with Vanderbilt. 

The best came first as Western beat 
Louisville 69-44 and fell later to Vandy 
68-48. 

Two weeks later, the Toppers returned 


to Kentucky to swim in the Ky. Intercol- 


legiate Swimming Conference (KISC) com- 
petition during what coach Powell termed 
a great weekend. “We broke ten school 
records, which is fantastic,” he said. 

With two first place finishes, Western 
placed second with 491 points behind Ken- 
tucky’s 588. 

Western won and set school records in 
the 800 freestyle relay with senior Lowen- 
dick, junior Tag Garrod, sophomore Jeff 
Wells and freshman Dressman in a time of 
7:05.188. It also did so in the freestyle relay 
with Mark Owens substituting for Lowendick. 
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His time was 3:14.201. 

Todd Urban broke the school record in 
the 400-yard individual medley with 4:24.4. 
Dressman scored with 16:48.249 in the 
1,650 freestyle. 

Jim Massey set school records in both the 
100 and 200-yard breast stroke events with 
1:01.615 and 2: 15.948 respectively. 

Wells, Western’s most valuable swimmer 
in 1975, broke his previous record in the 200 
freestyle with 1:45.309. 

In the 400-yard individual medley relay, 
Kowalewski, Massey, Cavana and Owens set 
a new school record with 3:39.677. 

Merrill swam the 200 individual medley 
in 2:02.138, with Lowendick setting the 
record in the 500O-yard freestyle with 
4:51.091. 

Powell said his 1976 team was a ‘close 
group of fellows” who have a lot of fun. 
“Oh, they party,” he said. “They have to party 
to keep sane going up and down the pool.” @y 


— —Bill Powell 
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Going into the second day of the OVC track and field championships at 
Richmond, the Toppers found themselves in an unfamiliar spot—fourth after 
the preliminary heats. Then coach Jerry Bean turned them loose in the finals. 

The Toppers quickly turned the championship into a rout, winning with the 

largest score ever recorded in the conference. For Western’s track and field 

team, the stranglehold over the conference continues. Now it’s twelve in a row. 


NUMBIERenRVVIEIAVIE 


Track is basically a numbers game. 

The number of firsts, seconds and thirds 
determines the total number of points in a 
meet, and that decides the winner. 

The number of seconds and tenths of 
seconds, the number of feet and inches — 
they are what makes winners winners and 
losers losers. 

The number of healthy performers and the 
number who cannot compete because of in- 
juries — they are the factors that decide 
meets and championships. 

To say one Western track team is better 
than another Western track team is difficult 
because of the Hilltoppers total domination 
of the sport in the Ohio Valley Conference. 


May 10, 1975. Nick Rose becomes the first to break 
the four-minute mile barrier in Kentucky. Rose ran the 
distance in 3:59.0, following by Indiana University’s 
Steve Heidenreich in 3:59.6. The meet, held in L.T. 
Smith Stadium, proved embarassing for Indiana, as 
the Toppers ran away from the Hoosiers, 91-63. 


There have been many outstanding track 


teams at Western and many memorable per- 
formances. But persons who know the sport 
and follow it closely have said the 1975 team 
was the best in Western history. 

When the numbers were passed out, 
Western got two — number 12 and number 
i. 

For instance, the Hilltoppers won their 
12th consecutive OVC crown in 1975. 
Twelve members of the team were OVC 
champions in their respective events and 12 
qualified for the NCAA championships. By 
the end of the season, Western trackmen 
held 12 major school records. Finally, the 
team finished the NCAA meet with almost 
12 points (11 to be exact). 

Only three factors tarnished an otherwise 
brilliant year. 

—Defending NCAA shot put champion 
Jesse Stuart missed most of the season 
after breaking his finger in the third indoor 


meet of the season. Subsequently, he fin- 
ished third in the NCAA meet. 

—Western was upset late in the season 
by Southeast Missouri, a team the Toppers 
had beaten a year earlier by a 121%2-22% 
margin. The margin of victory for SEMO? 
Three points. 

—The Toppers dropped to a 19th place 
finish in the NCAA outdoor championships 
after finishing ninth in 1974. 

Western began its year by galloping 
through the indoor track season in late win- 
ter, capturing 21 first places in 14 meets 
around the world (Tony Staynings took third 
in the three-mile at the Winnipeg (Canada) 
Track Invitational, while Bernd Herrmann be- 
came the West German 400-meter indoor (= 


With arms raised and waving, Bob Dudley cruises 
through the 100-yard dash finish in 9.4, a field rec- 
ord. Dudley, involved in 23 of the Toppers 173 points, 
was named Most Valuable by his teammates. 
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champion (he was also the outdoor cham- 
pion) at the West German indoor track 
championships. Stuart shot putted 68'0 2” 
— his all time best — at a meet in 
Maryland in early January. But at the Mason- 
Dixon Games in Louisville, he broke a bone 
and strained ligaments on the ring finger 
of his throwing hand. He did not compete 
again until two weeks before the NCAA 
championships. 

After placing fifth in the NCAA indoor 
championships, the Toppers began working 
toward another conference title. They scam- 
pered to convincing wins over Eastern Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Murray, Morehead and Eastern. 

Emmett Briggs set a school record in the 
triple jump (56'7”) at the Dogwood Relays, 
and the Toppers accumulated half a dozen 
blue ribbons at the Dogwood and Memphis 
State Invitational before traveling to Des 
Moines, lowa, and the Drake Relays. 

At Drake, which coach Jerry Bean calls 


Silhouetted against an ever-darkening sky, Bob San- 
didge vaults during Ohio Valley Conference competition. 
The event, usually one of the longest to complete, was 
more lengthy than normal as rain showers and slippery 
runways hindered competition. Sandidge eventually won 
the event with a jump of 153”. 


With rainwater still standing in the throwing circle, 
Doug Langdon unleashes his winning discus toss of 
166'9".. Langdon waited tensely through two more 
throws from defending champion Harrison Salami of 
Middle Tennessee, then celebrated when Salami was 
unable to throw farther than 166'0”. 


the “best and biggest’’ meet in the United 
States, Herrmann and Staynings rewrote the 
Topper record book. Herrmann won the 440- 
yard dash in 46.6 and Staynings bolted 
through the 3000-meter steeplechase in 
8:45.6. 

The two-mile relay team — Swag Hartel, 
Louis DeFreeze, Nick Rose and Dave Jag- 
gers — finished one second behind Illinois 
for second place in the two-mile relay. 

Staynings, Rose, Hartel and Chris Ridler 
established six records of various descrip- 
tions as they took honors in the four-mile 
relay. The Englishmen churned the distance 
in 16:17.4, to eclipse a United Kingdom rec- 
ord by 6.3 seconds and a Drake Relay 
mark by 2.2 seconds. Their time was the 
fourth best ever by a collegiate team. 

But the height of the Drake drama came 
when Rose anchored the individual medley 
relay team to a thrilling win. Running the 
mile in the medley, Rose caught up with two 
runners who were 30 yards ahead when he 
got the baton. He passed them, was passed 
himself, and then, with but 10 yards to go, 
pushed ahead again to give the Toppers 
their fourth first place of the meet. DeFreeze 
ran the 440, Jaggers the 880 and Ridler 
the three-quarter mile in the race. “It was 
probably our best meet of the year,’ Bean 
said. 


Jesse Stuart warms up before Ohio Valiey Conference 
competition. The defending NCAA champion broke a 
finger in his throwing hand in the Mason-Dixon Games. 
This kept him from repeating the 68-plus feet he had 
thrown in January. Although he won his third straight 
OVC shot put championship, Stuart had to settle for 
third in the NCAA meet. 
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- Five days later, Western suffered its worst 
meet of the year, an upset by heavy under- 
dog Southeast Missouri. Several things 
probably contributed to the humbling loss, 
as injuries and final exams took a number of 
runners out of action. 

But to take a moderately famous quota- 
tion out of context, ‘Numbers will tell’ (funny 
how “‘numbers” keep popping up), and on 
May 1, 1975, they screamed. 

During the Toppers’ final meet of the 
year, Rose became the first man to run a 
sub-four-minute mile in the state of Ken- 
tucky. He finished in 3:59 as Western 
easily beat Indiana University. Incidentally, 
Indiana’s Steve Heidenreich also broke the 
four-minute barrier in the mile run. 

A week later, Western copped its 12th 
consecutive OVC championship, outscoring 
Morehead 173-97 in Richmond. Austin 
Peay took third place with 74 points. West- 
ern’s total 173 points was the greatest team 
score ever at an OVC meet. 

Twelve men won 11 events for the Top- 
pers: Robert Dudley, 100-yard dash (9.4); 
Herrmann, 440 (46.6); Jaggers, 880 (1:50.2) 
Rose, mile (4:03.0); Staynings, three-mile 
(13:37.8); Stuart, shot put (61'2 2”); Bobby 
Sandidge, pole vault (15-3); Briggs, triple 
jump (49'5%"); Doug Langdon, discus 
(166'9"): Virgil Livers, Richard Hopkins, 
Dudley and Briggs, 440 relay (40.6); and 
Herrmann, Hopkins, Dudley and DeFreeze, 
mile relay (3: 16.7). 

Twelve Toppers qualified for 10 events in 
the NCAA: Dudley (100), Herrmann (440), 
DeFreeze (880), Rose (mile), Staynings (six- 


mile), Staynings and Dave Long (steeple- 
chase), Stuart (shot put), Kenny Waller and 
Briggs (triple jump), Staynings, Long, Rose 
and Ridler (three-mile), and Livers, Hopkins, 
Dudley and Briggs (440 relay). Only Stay- 
nings and Long (3000-meter steeplechase), 
Rose and Ridler (three-mile) and Stuart 
lasted through the finals. 

Staynings finished fourth, while Long 
placed ninth. Rose and Ridler took sixth 
and eighth, respectively, in the finals, and 
Stuart, with his mended finger, captured third 
in the nation. 

Bean refused to be discouraged, however, 
at not getting a top 10 finish. ‘To let that 
take the luster off the best track and field 
team this school has ever had would be 
terrible,” he said. “If we have one better, 
I'll be mighty surprised. @ 


TRACK RESULTS 


WESTERN 117 Murray State 26 
Western val SOUTHEAST MO. 74 
WESTERN 91 Indiana University 63 
WESTERN 75% Eastern Michigan 66 2 
Illinois 50 
WESTERN 85 Morehead State 61 
Eastern Kentucky 33 
OVC Championship 
WESTERN 17/83 Murray State 41 
Morehead State 97, Eastern Kentucky 40 
Austin Peay 74 Ten. Tech 33 
Middle Ten. 42 East Tennessee 29 


NCAA Championship (19th place) 


Defending OVC javelin champion Larry Prochazka, 
throwing despite a severely strained right elbow, placed 
a disappointing sixth in the conference meet. Pro- 
chazka’s best conference throw was only 178'4", far 
short of his personal best of 239’5”. 
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For Western riflery team sharpshooter 
Chris Carlsen, riflery has been a ‘family 
affair.” 

Miss Carlsen began her riflery career 
eight years ago when her brother Al, who 
also competes for Western, took a safety 
course in how to use a rifle. According to 
Miss Carlsen, “Mom thought it would be 
good for him to know how to handle a 
rifle.” 

The course was shot on an outdoor 
range 50 feet away. Students who passed 
the test given at the end of the course were 
furnished with guns and mats and were 
allowed to shoot on the range. Miss Carlsen 
and her father took the course after Al had 
finished it. Her sister and mother later took 
advantage of the lessons, she said. 


Chris Carlsen practices shooting while kneeling, one 
of three basic positions used in riflery competition. For 
practice rounds, the marksmen use Western Expert 
ammunition, while Western Mark III is used in matches. 


family affair 


Other marksmen in Miss Carlsen’s family 
include two sisters and a seven-year-old 
brother who soon plans to begin shooting 
via the safety course method. 

After finishing the course, Miss Carlsen 
shot for the medals offered by the National 
Rifle Association (NRA), before beginning 
competition on the Patrick Air Force Base 
Team. She said that her first coach was her 
father. 

When deciding on her college choice, Miss 
Carlsen visited three OVC schools: Ten- 
nessee Tech, Murray and Western. 

Although one girl from her air force 
base team went to Murray, Miss Carlsen 
said, “| didn’t want to follow in her foot- 
steps.’ After seeing Western's campus, Miss 
Carlsen said she was impressed with its 


Members of Western’s riflery team practice sharpen- 
ing their accuracy during preparation for the Midwest 
Camp Perry matches. Team members practice for two 
hours a day, with time depending on class schedules. 


beauty. 

Although they traveled with Miss Carlsen 
when she competed in high school, her 
parents do not often see her compete on the 
collegiate level. During spring break, she 
shoots on the weekends in competition near 
her home in Satellite Beach, Fla. 

Over the summer months, the junior 
elementary education major practices for 
national competition. The shooting prac- 
tice is done from 50 to 100 yards on an 
outdoor range. Miss Carlsen said weather 
conditions (wind, sun, etc.) make outdoor 
shooting more difficult than indoor. 

She said the fact she is the only woman 
on the team in the spring semester has 
posed no problems for her. Miss Carlsen 
said she was very pleased with the per- 
formance of this year’s riflery team. “Every- 
one’s worked together and helped each 
other.” 

High riflery scores have won a _ full 
riflery scholarship (room, books and tuition) 
for Miss Carlsen the past two years. The 
scholarship is awarded annually to the 
highest marksmen on the Western squad. 

Miss Carlsen has been somewhat dis- 
pleased with her junior year scores, how- 
ever. ‘But late in the season, | began to get 
mentally ready for competition by putting 
things out of my mind,” the sharpshooter 
added. 

Miss Carlsen’s record competition score 
was an envious 566 out of 600 in the 
sectional her junior year. Her personal best 
was recorded during a practice session when 
she shot a 290 out of 300. 

The opportunity to meet more people 
makes tournament shooting more enjoy- 
able than shoulder-to-shoulder competition, 
according to Miss Carlsen. During tourna- 
ment match play, she said she enjoys the 


A three-year veteran of Western's riflery team, junior 
Chris Carlsen practices for a February meet. Miss Carl- 
sen, a native of Satellite Beach, Fla., is one of two team 
members on full scholarship (room, books and tuition). 
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SHOGTING THE GULL S-EYE 


Despite welcoming back the majority of 
the previous year’s squad, riflery coach M. 
Sgt. Jay Eatherly was cautious in his out- 
look for the 1975-76 season. “| knew | had 
the talent in my shooters but | didn’t know 


how well they’d produce. Shooting is an 


individual thing — if you don't have a burn- 
ing desire to shoot well, you won't,” he said. 

The riflery season opened in September, 
with the team traveling to Vanderbilt. The 
Topper marksmen, led by Keith Cerk’s score 
of 546, gunned down the Commodores 
2,686-2,589. The brother-sister duo of Al 
and Chris Carlsen fired scores of 541 and 
543 respectively to aid the Toppers. 

Western's first home match was a four- 
man competition against Middle Tennessee, 
with the Toppers emerging victorious. Once 
again, the trio of Alfie and Chris Carlsen 
and Keith Cerk led the Toppers to victory, 
combining for 1,672 of the Toppers’ 2,214 
points. 

The East Tennessee Buccaneers came to 
Bowling Green with four All-Americans and a 
number one ranking by the National Rifle 


chance to visit with friends from opposing 
teams. 

According to Miss Carlsen, the Western 
riflery program has changed completely since 
her freshman year. 

When she came to Western, most riflery 
team members were not competitive until 
they got into college. She said the team 
members had primarily been engaged in 
sport shooting (i.e. hunting). 

She added that Western was not routed 
by nationally-ranked foes such as East Ten- 
nessee. While there is a tendency not to try 
as hard against lesser competition, she said, 
“When you shoot against better people, you 
try harder.” 

One improvement that could help the 
Western team, Miss Carlsen said, is a new 
shooting range. She said she feels that 
schools competing in riflery should be given 
a chance. “The athletic department ignores 
them,” she said. 

Asked about the future of intercollegiate 
riflery, Miss Carlsen said that riflery is a 
budding sport. ‘“Schools are giving more 
scholarships. It might eventually become 
an OVC sport.” She said a lot more people 
are getting interested in it. 

Many people have definite opinions about 
gun control — including Miss Carlsen. 
Based on the belief that only “bad people” 
have guns, the campaign for gun control 
by a syndicated advice columnist upset her. 
“It's the courts that are a problem. It’s their 
fault, not ours,” she said. 

Miss Carlsen said she believes the courts 
are not controlling the so-called “bad 
guns” (those bought over the counter and 
used in most illegal activity). Citing an in- 
consistency in thought, she said, ‘Rifles 
similar to those used in competition are 
regulated.” 

The guns used in riflery are for sporting 
purposes, according to Miss Carlsen. “Riflery 
keeps my family together and we get to meet 
nice people.”’ she added. 


Association (NRA). The talented squad 
handed the Topper marksmen their first de- 
feat of the season in both first and second- 
team action. Chris Carlsen posted a top mark 
of 545 for Western. 

In another match, Tennessee’ Tech 
brought its riflery team to Bowling Green 
boasting a number two national ranking 
and three All-Americans. Tennessee Tech 
won the match 2817-2741. 

Improving their dual meet record to 3-2, 
the marksmen outlasted Austin Peay 2,183- 
1,740 Oct. 25 at Fort Campbell. The Carlsens 
again led the team with scores of 556 and 
554. 

According to Coach Eatherly, “It was a 
good performance.” Eatherly said he felt 
that with the range being in the physical 
condition it was and with the quality of the 
lighting, the team’s performance was 
“miraculous.” 

Western competed in the Walsh Invita- 
tional in Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 8. Finishing 
sixth out of 35 teams, the Topper marksmen 
were led by Keith Cerk’s 16th place finish 
(out of 159 competing). Cerk’s score of 556 
was 20 points below the winning score and 
10 points out of third place. 

According to Coach Eatherly, the marks- 


RIFLERY RESULTS 


WESTERN 2686 Vanderbilt 2589 
WESTERN 2214 Middle Tennessee 2034 
Western 2169 EAST TENNESSEE DAN: 
Western 2741 TENNESSEE TECH 2817 
WESTERN 2183 Austin Peay 1740 
Walsh Invitational (6th of 35) 
Kansas State Turkey Shoot 

International (8th) 

NRA Three Position Sectional (3rd) 
Kentucky Rifle League (2nd) 
NRA Sectional 

First Sectional (1st) 

Second Sectional (1st) 
Midwest Camp Perry (2nd of 170) 


The riflery team: (Front row) Steve Brittingham, De- 
wayne Robinson, Paige Brown, Chris Carlsen, John 


men ‘didn’t do very well” in the Kansas 
State Turkey Shoot Dec. 6 at Manhattan, 
Kansas. With representatives in two cate- 
gories, Western finished eighth in the inter- 
national and third in the NRA three-position. 
Murray won the NRA three-position behind a 
record-setting score of 586. 

In preparation for the Collegiate Sectional 
Tournament, the marksmen finished second 
in the Kentucky Rifle League meet the week- 
end of Jan. 31 at UK. 

Losing only to Murray, the team im- 
proved its dual match record to 9-3 by 
beating Eastern, Vanderbilt, Middle Ten- 
nessee, Morehead and Kentucky. 

For the first time since riflery became a 
varsity sport at Western, the marksmen won 
a sectional rifle tournment. 

Over the weekend of Feb. 7 the team 
collected 18 medals and two trophies in 
competition at Athens, Ga. 

The Toppers outdistanced Georgia State 
University 1,098-1,084 in the battle for top 
team honors in the first sectional. 

Outstanding performers for Western in 
that sectional included Steve Brittingham 
with a score of 285, followed by Al Carlsen 
with a mark of 282 and Keith Cerk with 278. 

Chris Carlsen captured both individual 
honors in the second sectional and high 
women’s honors with a mark of 564 out of 
a possible 600. Georgia State also finished 
second in this sectional. State trailed Toppers 
by 43 points. 

Winning individual honors along with her 
brother Al and Keith Cerk, Chris Carlsen 
set a meet record for women in prone 
shooting during the 41st annual Midwest 
Camp Perry match in Boonesville, Mo., Feb. 
28. Miss Carlsen had a perfect score in 
regulation time, but finished one shot short of 
the all-time record. @® 


McNally. (Back row) Pat Moran, Keith Cerk, John Miller, 
Kelly Cain, Bobby Dehart and M. Sgt. Jay Eatherly. 
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Playing with Mother Nature . . . 


Kentucky is often lauded for its inspiring 
southern springs which are accented by 
lovely dogwoods, tender bluegrass blinking 
in the ever-brightening sun, and pleasant 
mornings with deliciously warm breezes. 

There are other Commonwealth residents 
who see spring as rain and rainouts. Lots of 
rainouts. Mostly rainouts. 

For Ted WHornback, veteran coach of 
Western's tennis team, the friendly showers 
of summer's dawn helped sprout another 
successful campaign. 

For Frank Griffin, mentor of the golf team 
for two and one-half decades, the thrashing 
storms of winter's dusk drowned his crop. 

It could safely be said the men’s tennis 
team is in its glory years. The 1975 season 
marked the 18th time the Toppers have won 
the OVC championship in 27 years. The 
team has enjoyed 26 consecutive non-losing 
seasons, and has not finished lower than 
second in 16 years as it has won 359 
matches while losing but seventy. 

The 1975 season was just another chap- 
ter of the success story. Hornback crew 


The 1975 Tennis Team, which posted a 19-1 record, 
consisted of Hasan Ozdemir, Stig Ljunggren, Svante 
Malmsten, Coach Ted Hornback, Bjorn Odengren, Jerry 
Nixon, and Bulent Altinkaya. 


TENNIS RESULTS 
Won 18 Lost 1 


Western 2 UT-CHATTANOOGA 7/ 
WESTERN 5 Clemson 4 
WESTERN 9 Charleston (S.C.) 0 
WESTERN 9 South Carolina State 0 
WESTERN 9 Anderson 0 
WESTERN 9 Vanderbilt 0 
WESTERN 9 Illinois 0 
WESTERN 6 Middle Tennessee 3 
WESTERN 6 Austin Peay 3 
WESTERN 8 Morehead 1 
WESTERN 9 Eastern 0 
WESTERN 6 Kentucky 3 
WESTERN 9 East Tennessee (0) 
WESTERN 9 Tennessee Tech 0 
WESTERN 9 Murray 0 
WESTERN 6 Ohio State < 
WESTERN 5 Minnesota 4 
WESTERN 6 Louisville Tennis Club | 
OHIO VALLEY CONFERENCE 

WESTERN 94 East Kentucky 34% 
Middle Tennessee 75 2 Morehead 28% 
Austin Peay 67 East Tennessee 24 

Tennessee Tech 41% Murray 23 
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won 18 consecutive matches with a team 
that the 69-year-old coach described as 
having ‘‘three Swedes, two Turks and an 
Alabamian — Jerry Nixon, my interpreter.” 
The trio of Scandinavians (Stig Ljunggren, 
Svante Malmsten and Bjorn Odengren), the 
two Turks (Bulent Altinkaya and Hasan 
Ozdemir) and the lone Southerner combined 
to make a very formidable squad, winning 
OVC individual championships and capturing 
the conference team title for the fifth time 
in six years. 

The 18 wins were not a team record, but 
Hornback noted that they were rained out of 
seven matches. ‘We probably would have 
won all those easily, except for Kentucky, 
and we beat them later,” he said. 

To open their season, Western scheduled 
an eight-match road trip to South Carolina 
during spring break. The Toppers fell to 
UT-Chattanooga 7-2 en route and were 
rained out of a match with West Georgia the 
following day. After arriving in South 
Carolina, the tennis vacation (and the 
season) took a turn for the better. The 
Toppers shut out Charleston twice and 
South Carolina State once before being 
rained out of a match with Presbyterian in 
Clinton. Western capped its trip with 


another shutout over Anderson, their fourth 
straight sweep. 

More stormy weather greeted the netters 
upon their return to Bowling Green, forcing 
postponement of matches with Central 
Michigan and Vanderbilt. The rain let up 
long enough for the Toppers to beat Vandy 
and Illinois 9-O each, giving Western an 
impressive six-match shutout streak. 

Bjorn Odengren won the No. 1 single 
match in the Illinois match handily, 6-2, 
6-3. But that match marked the last time 
that Odengren, who played No. 1 singles for 
the Tops in 1974, was the Top seed for 
Western. Coach Hornback said the senior 
had “two bad legs which caused him to drop 
to the No. 4 position, which he played the 
remainder of the season. 

After Mother Nature dealt the team two 
rainouts against Kentucky and one against 
Kent State, Western lengthened its seven 
match winning streak with vital victories 
over OVC rivals Middle Tennessee, Austin 
Peay, Morehead, and Eastern. 

Western got its crack at perennial power 
Kentucky April 13, and pulled through with 
the same results as the previous nine 
a victory. 

the UK 


matches against the Wildcats: 
“Old Graddy 


(Graddy Johnson, 


coach) can’t stand the way we've beat 
them,” Hornback mused. ‘They say he 
can't sleep at night thinking that we're 
going to beat him again.” Johnson surely had 
nightmares after Western won five of six 
singles matches to claim a 6-3 win, the 
Topper’s 12th straight. 

Hornback’s gang earned their eighth, 
ninth and tenth shutouts of the season as 
they demolished East Tennessee, Tennessee 
Tech and Murray, giving them a healthy 
56-49 lead over Middle Tennessee at the 
season's end. 

At the end of April, they hosted Big 10 
powerhouses Ohio State, who was riding 
on an eight-game winning streak, and 
Minnesota, one of two Big 10 teams un- 
defeated in conference play. Western 
turned back Ohio State 6-3 as they swept 
the doubles play, and the following day 
beat Minnesota 5-4, capping what Horn- 
back called “the best squads tennis people 
around here had ever seen.” 

To close the season, tne Hilltoppers de- 
feated the Louisville Tennis Club 6-3. The 
most notable individual match lost was 
Odengren’s first of the season at the hands 
of Paul Long. 

When it came to awarding some of the 
championships of the OVC tournament, 
Article 8-sub a, page 31 of the OVC bylaws 
had to be called in. 

Play began well for the Hilltoppers, as all 
of their singles players and the No. 1 


doubles team of Ljunggren-Malmsten ad- 
vanced to the semifinals relatively easily, 
with only No. 6 singles being taken to 


three sets. The No. 2 doubles team of 
Odengren-Nixon and the No. 3 doubles 
crew of Altinkaya-Ozdemir fell in the first 
round. 

In the semifinals, the only Topper singles 
player to fall was Altinkaya, who had won 
No. 2 doubles in 1974. Play was stiffer, 


“though, as Altinkaya, Ljunggren, and Nixon 


were taken to a third set. 

But as it had all season, rain worked its 
way into the scene, leaving only four 
positions settled at the scheduled con- 
clusion of the tournament: No. 2 singles 
(where Ljunggren, the 1974 No. 3 champ, 
was beaten by Austin Peay’s Larry Weiss, 
4-6,6-2,6-2), No. 3. singles (won by 
Malmsten over Kemal Anbar of Eastern, 
4-6,6-1,6-2), No. 5 singles (where Nixon 
eased past Tech’s Parthiban Ranganathan, 
6-3,6-2), and No. 6 singles (won by Ozdemir 
over Neil Barnard of Middle Tennessee, 
6-2,6-2). Western's No. 4 Odengren and 
No. 1 doubles Ljunggren-Malmsten were 
left in doubt as rain stopped play later that 
day, and not until the following day at 
8 a.m. was a decision made. 

The tournament committee and the 
coaches voted to declare co-champions in 
those unfinished final rounds since Article 8, 
etc., stated that the tournament could not 
be called off or cancelled. “. .. Any attempts 
to continue play would be superfluous in as 
much as all positions in regard to order of 
finish of the respective . schools had 
been determined ...” a letter from the 
coaches to then OVC commissioner Arthur 
Guepe stated. So, Odenggren and Ljunggren- 
Malmsten were given co-champion honors 
in their respective positions and Western 
finished 18 % points ahead of MTSU. 

The golf team, meanwhile, splashed 


through a spring that saw half a dozen 
matches hampered or cancelled by rain and 
a few more which might as well have been. 


“We had the best talent in the conference and | know 
that for a fact. We needed more discipline and to‘work 
harder,”” said Charlie Bowers who along with teammates 
David Bewley, Don Schardein, Denny Vaughn, Lee 
Bennett, Bobby Six, Bubba May, Chris Rabold and 
Carmello Benassi had a disappointing spring season. 


GOLF RESULTS 
Miami Invitational (4th of 24) 

Port Malabar Classic (9th of 31) 
University of Kentucky Invitational (5th of 14) 
WESTERN 281 Muskegon C. C. 294 
Campbellsville Invitational (1st of 8) 
Eastern Kentucky Invitational (6th of 6) 
Ohio Valley Conference Championship (5th of 8) 


Ted Hornback gives directions to Bjorn Odengren and 
other members of the tennis team before the OVC 
championships. If the 69-year-old Hornback had 
trouble communicating it was because his team con- 
sisted of three Swedes, two Turks and an Alabamian. 


Long a power in the OVC — it finished in 
the top three every season but two from 
1949-70, winning nine championships 
during the interim — the linksmen fell on 
bad times. The squad really hadn't been the 
same since the late ‘40s and early ‘50s, 
when it won four OVC crowns in five years, 
or even the late ‘60s, when Frank Griffin's 
teams won three championships in five 
seasons. Griffin, the Topper coach since 
1947, had won over 200 matches while 
dropping just over sixty. But after 1970, 
when the team finished third, his golfers 
have plummeted almost to the cellar of the 
conference, placing fifth, eighth, sixth, 
seventh, and fifth. 

The young 1975 team, made up of three 
freshmen (Carmello Benassi, Lee Bennett 
and Dan Scharden) and four sophomores 
(Denny Vaughn, Charlie Bowers, Chris 
Rabold and Bobby Six), enjoyed a few 
moments, however, in the limelight. They 
won the Campbellsville Invitational by 
seven strokes over Indiana State April 1. 
Six tied for medalist with a 72 and Bowers 
and Benassi (73) and Bennett (74) were 
close behind. On a trip to Florida during 
spring vacation, Western finished fourth at 
the Miami Invitational and ninth at the Port 
Malabar Classic. 

Rain kept Western out of the Eastern 
Kentucky University Classic a couple of 
days later, but didn’t keep the Toppers 
from beating Muskegon March 31 by a 
handy 281-294 margin. 

After winning the Campbellsville Tourna- 
ment, the team was treated to an inad- 
vertent and perhaps unfortunate three 
and one-half week vacation as a dual match 
was cancelled by Vanderbilt for academic 
reasons and the Kentucky Wesleyan Invi- 
tational was postponed and eventually can- 
celled because of wet grounds. 

But the toll that soggy weather and high 
pressure fronts took on the team was 
nothing compared to the soaring scores they 
suffered at the Eastern Kentucky University 
Invitational in late April. The Toppers 
finished last in the 36-hole tournament, a 
distant 55 strokes behind Eastern. 

A few days later, the Evansville Invi- 
tational was rained out, leaving the Toppers 
only the OVC championship at Eastern to 
redeem themselves and their season. 

After three days and 1,159 golf swings, 
Western was firmly planted in fifth place. 
Vaughn finished 12th after a final day 73 
and a 227 total, while Bowers was a stroke 
behind. 

“We should've won some tournaments 
(aside from Campbellsville) but we didn't,” 
lamented Bowers. ‘We had the best talent 
in the conference and | know that for a fact. 
We needed more discipline and to work 
harder,” he said. 

Bowers blamed some of the team’s fail- 
ures on the home golf course that Western 
didn't have. “If you want to win, then 
you've got to play somewhere, and against 
competition,’ he asserted. The team played 
its home matches at Park Mammoth, one- 
half hour from Bowling Green. “You can't 
expect anything out of anybody if you don't 
give them someplace to play and practice,” 
he said. @ 
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The baseball team posted a 
satisfying 14-6 fall record but 
the loss of 11 one-run games 

propelled Coach Jim Pickens to 
describe the baseball team 
in the spring as “‘snake-bitten.” 
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First baseman Terry Tedder makes a vain attempt to tag out a Uni- 
versity of Louisville player in action on March 31. The Toppers skidded to 
their fifth and sixth losses of the spring season by scores of 4-3 and 6-5 
after the team dropped a twinbill to the same team the week before. 


Harold Craft tries to elude Bellarmine catcher Danny Minogue during 
action April 18 at Nick Denes Field. Stationed behind home plate is 
umpire Burrell Crowell who later called Craft out. The Toppers split the 
doubleheader, winning the opener 7-1, while losing the nightcap 3-0 


oe 


Umpire Burrell Crowell blows a bubble during a 
momentary lull in action at the first of two games 
against Bellarmine on April 18. Western's bats were 
stifled by a score of 7-0 in the first game. 
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Western's baseball coach Jim Pickens 
said before the spring schedule started that 
it might be “the toughest schedule in 
Western's history.” After the season was 
over, few people would disagree with him as 
the Hilltopper baseball team went through a 


disastrous spring slate and dropped eight ~ 


double-headers enroute to a disappointing 
7-20 record. . 

Pickens termed the fall part of the 
schedule as a ‘tremendous season’ for the 
team. The Toppers had a 14-6 fall record 
which included a 3-3 OVC slate. Murray 
won the western division in the fall of 1974. 
1974. 

Pickens said the 1974-75 ball club must 
have been “snake-bitten” as the team lost a 
total of 11 one-run games. Neil Mills, 
leading hitter of the team, graduated at mid- 
season with a .373 average and Pickens 
said the team definitely felt his loss. 

Western opened its fall season with two 
wins in a double-header against Kentucky 
Wesleyan by scores of 4-2 and 9-4. In the 
second game, Western shortstop Dee Deener 
broke open a close game when he doubled 
to drive home three runs in the sixth inning 
with bases loaded. 

Twin brothers Kent and Kim Kirby teamed 
to lead Western to its fourth win by defeating 
Campbellsville 3-2. Kent hit a fly ball deep 
to centerfield to score the winning run and 
Kim got credit for the win after coming to 
the pitcher's mound with the score tied 2-2 
in the seventh. Earlier W.K.U. belted 
Campbellsville in the first game by a score 
of 6-1. 

The team again played Kentucky 
Wesleyan and won the first game 6-5 but 
lost the second tilt 6-1. Neil Mills hit a 
home run in the ninth inning to propel the 
team to its opening victory. A barrage of five 
straight hits in the first inning doomed the 
Toppers in the second game. 

Pickens’ team captured a double-header 
from Indiana State-Evansville on Sept. 25 by 
scores of 2-1 and 6-2. Kim Kirby almost 
pitched a perfect first game as he allowed 
only two hits and struck out seven batters 
with the one run resulting from a Western 
error. Five runs on eight hits were enough 
to pace the team to victory in the second 
contest. 

In games played Sept. 26, Western beat 
Eastern 7-3 in the first game but lost the 
second game 4-3. E.K.U. loaded the bases in 
the seventh inning of the second tilt with a 
pop fly and the winning run resulted in an 
error when the ball was thrown to second. 


Western split a double-header with Indi- 
ana State-Evansville Oct. 2. In Neil Mills’ 
pitching debut, the Toppers fell 2-1 when 
Mike Millers hit a game-winning triple in the 
bottom of the seventh inning. Right fielder 
Gary Larimore gave the Toppers the victory 
in the nightcap with his second-inning home 
run, the only run of the game. 

In the next two contests, Western swept 
double-headers from Middle Tennessee (6-2, 
2-1) and Campbellsville (17-6, 16-7) to im- 
prove their record to 13-3. 

Hopes for a western division title were 
dashed, however, when Murray ran away 
from the Toppers 11-2 and 3-2 Oct. 11 at 
Nick Denes Field. The Racers put the first 
game away with an eight-run fifth inning, 
and Bob Bristow hit a ground ball to short to 
kill Topper chances for victory in the 
seventh inning of the nightcap. 

The baseballers capped second place in 
the fall season of the Western Division of 
the OVC with a split in the double-header at 
Austin Peay Oct. 19. Western, observing 
“Neil Mills’ Day,” lost the first game 9-2, but 
won the second 4-3 behind the seventh 
inning heroics of Mills, who doubled home 
Harold Craft for the winning run. 

Characteristics of the spring season were 
in evidence in Western's opening game as 
the team dropped a double-header to Eastern 
on March 21 by scores of 5-4 and 11-10. 

The Cardinals of the University of Louis- 
ville flew away with a double-header victory 
from Western March 26. U of L scored ten 
runs in the third inning of the opener and 
four runs in the third and fourth innings of 
the second game to win 12-2 and 8-3. 

U of L returned on March 31 to again 
haunt the Western team as the Cardinals 
swept another double-header by scores of 
4-3 and 6-5. 

The Toppers came back the next day to 
win their first game of the spring season by 
splitting a double-header with Vanderbilt. 
After losing the first game 8-6, the nightcap 
was highlighted by Dave Carter's single driv- 
ing in Steve Keck from second with the 
winning run in a 5-4 verdict in the second 
game. 

Things seemed to return to “normal” for 
Western April 2 in Lexington, as the Topper 
baseballers dropped a double-header to U.K. 
The Wildcats took the first game 6-2 and 
the second game 2-1 in nine innings. 

On Saturday April 5, the Western base- 
ballers took their 1-9 record to Murray. 
Although the team grabbed a 4-0 lead in 
the first game, Murray squeaked past the 


Toppers 10-9. Murray galloped past Western 
17-3 in the nightcap, by scoring seven runs 
in the third inning and nine runs in the fifth. 

An unusual circumstance occurred when 
the centerfielder for the Toppers, Steve Keck, 
pitched a one-hitter for Western as the 
Toppers broke their four-game losing streak 
April 8 against Union, Tenn. College. Wes- 
tern won the tilt 5-O. Keck hit a grand slam 
and a two-run homer in the nightcap as the 
Toppers whipped the visitors 19-7. 

Western was edged by Austin Peay 10-7 
on April 12 but retaliated in the nightcap 
by winning 6-2 behind Paul Orberson’s 
six-hitter. 

After losses to Vanderbilt, David 
Lipscomb, Middle Tennessee and a split 
with Bellarmine, the Topper baseballers 
ended their home season with a double vic- 
tory over Centre College. 

The season ended much like it had begun, 
with Western losing both ends of a twinbill 
to nationally-ranked Southern Illinois on 
Tuesday, April 22, in Carbondale, Ill., by 
scores of 6-1 and 5-4. @) 


1974-75 BASEBALL RESULTS 
1974 FALL 


WESTERN 4 Kentucky Wesleyan 2 
WESTERN 9 Kentucky Wesleyan 4 
WESTERN 6 Campbellsville 1 
WESTERN 3 Campbellsville 2 
WESTERN 6 Kentucky Wesleyan 5 
Western 1 KENTUCKY WESLEYAN 6 
WESTERN 2 Indiana St.-Evansville 1 
WESTERN 6 Indiana St.-Evansville 1 
WESTERN 7 Eastern Kentucky 3 
Western 3 EASTERN KENTUCKY 4 
Western 1 INDIANA ST.-EVANSVILLE 72 
WESTERN 1 Indiana St.-Evansville (0) 
WESTERN 6 Middle Tennessee 72 
WESTERN 2 Middle Tennessee 1 
WESTERN 17 Campbellsville 6 
WESTERN 16 Campbellsville 7 
Western 2 MURRAY STATE 11 
Western 2 MURRAY STATE 3) 
Western 2 AUSTIN PEAY 9 
WESTERN 4 Austin Peay 3 
1975 SPRING 
Western 4 EASTERN 5 
Western 10 EASTERN 11 
Western 2 LOUISVILLE 12 
Western 3 LOUISVILLE 8 
Western 3 LOUISVILLE 4 
Western 5 LOUISVILLE 6 
Western 6 VANDERBILT 8 
WESTERN 5 Vanderbilt 4 
Western 2 KENTUCKY 6 
Western 1 KENTUCKY 2 
Western 9 MURRAY STATE 10 
Western 3 MURRAY STATE l2/ 
WESTERN 5 Union (Tennessee) (0) 
WESTERN 19 Union (Tennessee) 7 
Western u AUSTIN PEAY 10 
WESTERN 6 Austin Peay 2 
Western 1 VANDERBILT 5 
Western 4 VANDERBILT 12 
Western 10 DAVID LIPSCOMB 22 
Western 1 DAVID LIPSCOMB 5 
WESTERN 7 Bellarmine 1 
Western 0 BELLARMINE 3 
Western 1 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 3 
WESTERN 8 Centre 0 
WESTERN 3 Centre 2 
Western 1 SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 6 
Western 4 SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 5 


The 1974 fall-1975 spring baseball team: (Front row) 
W. Moss, J. Baker, M. Hurst, K. Kirby, S. Robertson, L. 
Cave, D. Deener, T. Tedder, R. Johnson, D. Dunn. (Sec- 
ond row) R. Ford, G. Nabors, J. Ralph, P. Orberson, D. 
Austin, M. Parker, B. Kiessling, T. Hackett, B. Hastings, 
R. Hoffman, S. Gardner, J. Feix. (Back row) T. Mitchell, 
D. Tucker, L. Doninger, K. Kirby, B. Sheckles, B. Bristow, 
D. Carter, S. Carter, G. Brooks, B. Lindsey, H. Craft and 
S. Keck. 
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Cheerleaders 


Continuous rain and wind turned the area around 
Northern lowa’s-O.R. Latham Stadium into. a quag- 
mire. After a hard-fought 14-12 victory, . defensive 
end Karl Anderson helps first-year cheerleader Wan- 
da Keltee over the mud puddles and off the field. 


Western varsity cheerleaders: (Bottom row) Jamie Oden, Mike 
Smith, Elaine Robinson, William Cole, Keith Allgeier. (Middle row) 
Kathy Wise, Karen Miley, Beth Lynn. (Top) Nina Lafosse. (Back) Mike 
Laudenslager. Not cheering in the basketball season were Steve 
Nickles, Bill Laha and Mike Kyser. 


Something to cheer about 


Three trips with the football team in its quest for a 
Division || championship kept the cheerleaders on the move in 
the fall. Also, a basketball team with the cloud of probation 
lifted off its head raced to an early lead in the Ohio Valley 
Conference with the Topper cheerleaders on the sidelines. 
Both sports experienced a degree of success. Both gave the 
cheerleaders something to cheer about. 

Following April tryouts at which seven men and seven 
women were chosen. to the squad, Beth Lynn, Karen Miley, 
Wanda Keltee, Jamie Oden, William Cole, Mike Laudenslager 
and Mike Kyser attended a six-day clinic at Memphis State 
University in Memphis, Tenn. 

The seven representatives attended classes in gymnastics, 
partner stunts, pyramid building, cheers and stunts. According 
to Miss Oden, captain of the squad, the clinic was a good 
learning experience. ‘‘We weren't there to compete; ribbons 
weren't first and foremost in our minds,” she said. ‘We were 
there simply to learn.” 

Miss Oden said the squad has progressed from elementary 
to intermediate stunts which are done by schools such as 
U.C.L.A., Louisiana State and Arkansas. She said the strength 
of the male members coupled with the balance and agility of 
female members allowed the squad to perform the more ad- 
vanced stunts. 

At the end of the summer, the squad members came back 
to school a week early and began a practice regimen which 
would continue for one hour and a half two days a week 
throughout the year. 

An unusual amount of injuries plagued this year’s squad. 
Kathy Wise broke her arm in a freak accident in front of 


Cold weather, driving rain and winds gusting up to 30 miles per 
hour cause Beth Lynn to grimace at the Northern lowa game. Miss 
Lynn said that particular game was one of the coldest she has ever 
experienced. Because of the adverse weather conditions, she said she 
caught a cold which lasted for three weeks into early January. 


Central Hall in October, while Nina LaFosse also suffered a 
broken arm during a practice session the day before the 
Grantland Rice Bowl. According to Miss LaFosse, the squad 
was building a pyramid when the bottom layer fell. “| was on 
top,” she said. “The guy who was supposed to catch me 
caught the other girl.” She wore the cast for three weeks. 

The winning performance by the football team provided 
trips on successive weekends to Cedar Falls, lowa; Baton 
Rouge, La., and Sacramento, Calif. According to Miss Lynn, 
the long plane flight along with the sightseeing and the 
amount of time spent in California made that particular trip her 
favorite. Keith Allgeier said although he enjoyed the trip to 
Baton Rouge, the 16 hours spent on the road were not a high- 
light of the trip. 

Miss Oden said she was disappointed in the playoffs. “| 
expected us to win everything. | had it (the Camelia Bowl) 
built up a lot bigger than it was,” she said. “Division II is 
definitely Division Il because the cheapest television cameras 
are used, the commentators are not the best and the games 
are so far away from the campus. The definite lack of support 
was really disheartening,” she added. “| expected a little more 
pomp and pageantry.” 

Concerning squad improvements, Kyser said he would 
like to see the university induce more enthusiasm for cheer- 
leading in such ways as allocating more money for uniforms. 
He said many Southeastern Conference (SEC) schools give 
partial scholarships for cheerleading. 

Miss Oden said she would like to see cheerleaders work 
closer with the university. Mike Smith said he wished a closer 
relationship between the team and the cheerleaders existed. @ 
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Miss McClurg practices at Hobson Grove 
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Miss McClurg plans intramural strategy 


Adele Gleaves 
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Pps. the excitement of a varsity 


basketball game between Western and the 
University of Kentucky. Imagine the rivalry, 
tradition and pride at stake as the two teams 
battle for the supremacy of the state Im- 
agine Diddle Arena filled to the rafters and 
cheers echoing in the circular structure. It 
sounds like another great game for the Hill- 
toppers and their fans. Right? Wrong. 

The team out on the floor is Western's 
Lady Toppers and the crowd on hand is a 
measly 100 instead of the 13,500 Diddle 
Arena can accommodate. No cheers, few 
fans and even less enthusiasm — that’s 
the dilemma facing Western's female players 
as they fight for recognition. 

Since last season, however, the women’s 
athletic program has taken a major step in 
the direction of equality by making 11 
scholarships available to girls with special 
athletic abilities. There are three scholar- 
ships for basketball, and two each for tennis, 
track, golf and gymnastics. 

A total of $66,491 was allotted to the 
women’s program for 1975-76, sizeable in- 
crease from the $12,025 allotted during 
1974-75. 


The $480,572 allotted from the men’s 
program in 1975-76 far surpasses that spent 
on the women’s program. 

For the 1975-76 school term there were 
only two women on full scholarship. They 
were gymnast Adele Gleaves and golfer 
Vicki McClurg. 

Getting a scholarship has had no impact 
on Miss Gleaves. “I really don’t need a 
scholarship,” she said. “Besides, when | first 
came here | couldn't get one because they 
weren't legal. | have won enough money in 
beauty pageants to almost pay my college 
expenses,” Miss Gleaves added. 

The Louisville native has competed in local 
pageants, the Miss Kentucky pageant (three 
times) and was the 1974 Miss Western. 

Miss Gleaves, a mass communications 
and physical education major, said she trans- 
ferred from the University of Louisville be- 
cause of Western's mass communication’s 
program and the chance to compete in gym- 
nastics. 

By the time she had finished her freshman 
year at Louisville Seneca High School, Miss 
Gleaves had won the state high school gym- 
nastics championship, a title she repeated 
two years later. Besides winning the national 
gymnastics championship in 1973, she has 
competed in a number of international 
events, including the World University 
Games, Pan American Games, World Cham- 


pionships and the Hapoel Games (her fav- 
orite). Miss Gleaves was also an alternate on 
the 1972 Olympic team. 

“My scores are pretty equal in all of the 
events, but the uneven parallel bars is my 
favorite event,” said Miss Gleaves. She 
added, “| enjoy getting up in front of peo- 
ple. It gives me motivation.” 

According to Coach Ray Rose, the thing 
that is most in Adele’s favor right now is her 
tremendous amount of experience. “When 
you've got that kind of experience coupled 
with an amount of talent that very few peo- 
ple will ever hope to have, you've got the 
strengths she has to draw on that other girls 
usually don't have,” said Rose. Miss Gleaves 
has been a gymnast for 15 years. 

Rose said, however, he feels going to col- 
lege has impaired Miss Gleaves’ success in 
competitive gymnastics. “It’s really hard 
to say she has a weakness, but if she does 
have one it’s the fact that she has not com- 
peted in gymnastics on a year-round basis 
in three years,” he said. “Pursuing an edu- 
cation instead of competing on a national 
level isn't a weakness though,” Rose added. 

Receiving a full scholarship this fall made 
quite a difference in Vicki McClurg’s school 
plans. “| graduated last spring with a two 
year degree in industrial technology, and | 
didn't have any money left for school. Then 
Dr. Shirley Laney offered me a_ scholar- 
ship,’ said Miss McClurg. She now has a 
double major in industrial technology and 
recreation. 

Initially, playing golf did not have any 
effect on Miss McClurg’s plans to attend 
Western. 

“The only reason | really came to Western 
was because four of my friends came here,” 
she said. “| guess! wouldn't have come down 
here if any of my friends hadn't come be- 
cause it’s such a long way from home,” 
added the Covington native. 

“When | was planning to come down here 
| heard there was going to be a women’s golf 
team,” said Miss McClurg. “At first Nancy 
Quarcelino and | were the only ones on the 
team. The next year we really started to grow 
and find more people to play,’ she explained. 

Commenting on the women’s sports, she 
said, “| think the whole women’s athletic 
program at Western is tremendous as far as 
scholarships and the opportunities they of- 
fer.” “I really haven't heard of another 
school that cares enough for the girls teams 
and wants to see them excel the way West- 
ern does,” she added. 

Miss McClurg was a winner of the Ninth 
Region golf singles title while playing at 
Dixie Heights High School. She is also 
defending champion of the Northern Ken- 
tucky Women’s Amateur Tournament, which 
she has won for two consecutive years. “The 
fact that | play in a lot of tournaments 
helps me because | know what to expect,” 
the senior said. 

“Vicki is very competitive. She likes to 
win and she works to win,” said Dr. Laney, 
Miss McClurg’s coach. ‘She has proven over 
a period of two years that she is our number 
one golfer,’ Dr. Laney said. 

According to Dr. Laney, Miss McClurg 
needs to work on conquering the mental part 
of her golf game. “I! don’t think she has 
completely conquered the mental aspect 
of golf, and that is the hardest thing for 
any golfer to do,”’ she said. gp 
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amy ballgame 


Improvement in the quality of teams 
expanding into other sports are the im- 
mediate goals of the women’s athletic 
department, according to women’s athletic 
director Dr. Shirley Laney. “| hope we keep 
working for quality in the teams that we 
have ...,’ she said. 

After finishing in a tie for last place with 
the University of Louisville in the 1974 Ken- 
tucky Women’s Intercollegiate Conference 
(KWIC) championships, Western’s women’s 
tennis team completely reversed itself and 
won the 1975 title with a strong group of fall 
recruits. Besides winning the state title, the 
team compiled a perfect 10-0 regular sea- 
son record. 

Newcomers Katy Strozdas, Shelly Fred- 
lake, Suzanne Johnson, and Daphne Lang- 
ridge, all experienced tournament players, 
were important factors in the team’s 
success this past fall. 

Victories over the University of Louisville 
and the University of Kentucky in Lexington, 
9-0 and 6-3 respectively, opened Western's 
fall season on Sept. 26 and 27. ‘‘When we 
first played the University of Kentucky at 
Lexington, | finally realized the quality team 
we had,’ said Betty Langley, the team’s coach. 
team’s coach. 

The season opening victories paved the 
way for the rest of the season. Eastern 
and Sullins fell 9-1 and 8-1 respectively, 
in Richmond, Oct. 3 and 4. 

Memphis State, David Lipscomb and 
Evansville all fell to Western 9-O in the 
Lipscomb Tournament that was held in 
Nashville, Oct. 10 and 11. 

In the remainder of the season, Western 
defeated Kentucky Wesleyan 8-1, Tenn- 
essee Tech 9-O and Murray 7-2. Miss 
Langley said that Murray was the toughest 
team Western faced last fall. 

Kentucky Wesleyan hosted the KWIC 
championships Oct. 30 and Nov. 1 in 
Owensboro. Western swept the number 
One, three, four and six singles positions as 
well as the number one and three doubles 
positions in the tournament. The team’s total 
of 32 was 10 points higher than second 
place finisher Murray. 

While the tennis team glided to a perfect 
season, the golf team found its fall schedule 
somewhat tougher. “I! think we all learned 
something in that it’s a grueling season to 
try to attend four or five golf tournaments 
during the fall,” said Dr. Shirley Laney, the 
women’s golf coach. 

Opening up the fall season of play for the 
team was the Illinois State Invitational which 
was held in Normal, Ill., and a home meet 
with the University of Georgia. Western 
placed tenth in the first and won three of 15 
pointsin latter match played at Hobson Grove. 

Bloomington, Ind., was the site of the 
Indiana University Invitational tournament 
on Oct. 10 and 11. Vicki McClurg. led 
Western with a two round total of 183. 

Another Indiana tournament was in store 
for the lady golfers later in the month when 
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Freshman Suzanne Johnson, a former Indiana state at the Kentucky Women’s Intercollegiate Conference, 
doubles champion, slams an overhead shot in practice. The Indianapolis native teamed with Daphne Langridge 
Besides winning the number six position singles title | to win the number three state doubles title. 


they traveled to West Lafayette to play in Coach Laney blamed fall season difficulties 

the Purdue Invitational tournament on on road trips and summer match play instead 

Oct. 25. Illinois State won the tournament of regular season medal play tournaments. y35> 
with a 341 total while Western finished 


1975 WOMEN’S TE 
fourth with a 361 total. Nancy Quarcelino N’S TENNIS RESULTS 


; WESTERN 9 Louisville 0 
compiled an 18 hole score of 86 to pace WESTERN 6 Univ. of Kentucky 3 
Western. WESTERN 9 Eastern 1 

WESTERN 8 Sullins 1 
1975 WOMEN’S GOLF RESULTS WESTERN 9 Memphis State 0 
Illinois State Invitational WESTERN 9 David Lipscomb 0 
Western (10th of 17) WESTERN 9 Evansville (0) 
Western 3 Georgia 12 WESTERN 8 Ky. Wesleyan 1 
Indiana University Invitational WESTERN 9 Tennessee Tech (@) 
Western (12th of 16) WESTERN 7 Murray 2 
Purdue Invitational K.W.I.C. 
Western (4th of 7) Western (1st of 6) 


“| thought the competition would be 
tougher. In fact, | thought | would get killed 
a couple of times,” said Katy Strozdas, a 
freshman who went undefeated as the No. 1 
seed of Western's women’s tennis team 
during the fall season. 

Miss Strozdas and Shelly  Fredlake, 
another freshman who was seeded No. 2 in 
fall action, were two major factors in West- 
ern’s dethroning of defending champion 
Murray. The team captured the women’s 
state tennis title. 


Women’s Golf team: (Front row) Nancy Quarcelino, 
Cindy Arnold. (Back row) Janet Davies, Vicki McClurg, 


Women’s Tennis team: (Front row) Suzanne Johnson, 
Daphne Langridge, Shelly Fredlake, Katy Strozdas. 


Two rookies. a fresh start 


Both girls have impressive backgrounds 
which suggest that their fall showing was 
no fluke. Miss Fredlake was a two-time 
winner of the Indiana state singles cham- 
pionship while playing at St. Joseph's High 
School in South Bend, Ind. 

The first woman ever to sign a scholar- 
ship at Western, Miss Strozdas was also the 
first woman to play on a boys’ team in her 
area when she played at Catholic Central in 
Springfield, Ohio. Membership on the Junior 
Wightman Cup team in their respective 


Julie Patterson, Dr. Shirley Laney, Kim Urbanek, Julie 
Baldwin and Candy Heckman. 


(Back row) Janet Smith, Becky Hunter, Tutti Hays, 
Tarrie Mudwilder and Janet Wittenbraker. 
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regions is also among the girls’ 
accomplishments. 

“| wrote to different schools just for 
the heck of it,” said Miss Fredlake. ‘Then 
after coach Betty Langley contacted me 
about a scholarship, | came down and visited 
the campus and thought it was beautiful.” 

Commenting on the season, Miss Fred- 
lake said, ‘We really only had competition 
from one school, Murray.” “| thought some 
of the girls (on the other teams) didn’t play 
as well as they could have,” added Miss 
Strozdas: 

The amount of pressure placed on the 
top-seeded players is usually great, es- 
pecially if the players are freshmen. Although 
both girls admitted that they were somewhat 
scared at first, they said they feel little 
pressure now. 

Misses Fredlake and Strozdas said they 
have had trouble adjusting to the academic 
load in college, however. ‘It seems like I’m 
always studying or going,” said Miss 
Strozdas. She is planning a double major 
in physical education and mathematics. 
“I'm usually very tired from late studying 
or playing tennis,” added Miss Fredlake. 
The players said the team practices two 
hours a day during the week and occasion- 
ally on weekends throughout the season. 

The change from high school to college 
competition also affected both girls in 
several minor ways. 

Miss Fredlake, basically a backcourt 
player in high school, said she has found it 
hard to adjust to the net game. 

The greatest adjustment Miss Strozdas 
said she had to make was changing coaches. 
“Coach Langley wants us to talk things 
over if we don't understand,” said Miss 
Strozdas. 

After playing tennis for 10 years and six 
and one-half years respectively, Misses 
Fredlake and Strozdas have developed 
competitive strengths. Miss Fredlake said 
she relies mainly on her angle shots, while 
Miss Strozdas said she depends on deter- 
mination and her backhand. 

Even though both girls are obviously 
strong players, they said they feel there are 
areas in which improvement is needed. “| 
need to work on my overhead and backhand 
volley,” Miss Strozdas said. “My net game 
and court mannerisms need some improve- 
ment,” said Miss Fredlake. 

Although the freshmen tennis players 
have enjoyed their successes in the sport, 
neither plans to play professionally. “| don't 
really want to compete on a professional 
level, | just want to teach younger kids to 
play,’ said Miss Fredlake. Agreeing with her, 
Miss Strozdas said she also wanted to teach 
tennis but said she would like to play in some 
minor tournaments. 

Going undefeated as a team again during 
the spring season is the main goal of both 
girls for 1976. Miss Fredlake has an ad- 
ditional goal, however, which could make 
things quite interesting. “| want to beat 
Katy and become the No. 1 seed,” she said. 
Her teammate laughed. 
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Highlighting the 1975 spring track sea- 
son for Western’s women’s track team was 
the qualification of one relay team and one 
individual for the Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics (AIAW) National Track 
and Field Championships last spring at the 
last two meets of the spring season. 

The 440 yd. relay team composed of 
Sharon Shannon, Theresa McMurtrey, Karen 
Watson and Rachael Habermehl qualified for 
the national championships by finishing 
second in the Becky Boone Relays with a 
time of 50.5 seconds. Sharon Shannon also 
qualified for the national championships -in 
the 220 yd. dash with a time of 26.2 seconds 
at the KWIC Championships. 

Besides competing in the Becky Boone 
Relays and the KWIC Championships, the 
team competed in four other meets. 

The team’s only indoor meet of the sea- 
son was a dual meet against the University 
of Kentucky. Despite the fact Western took 
first place in the 50 yd. dash, the 440 yd. 
relay and the 880 yd. medley relay, the 
team was outdistanced 64-31 by the host 
team. 

Western finished eighth in the Memphis 
State Invitational with a total of 17 points. 
Tennessee State University won the In- 
vitational with a total of 92 points. 

In the Western Track and Field Invitational 
held at L.T. Smith Stadium, the team 
finished second to the University of 
Kentucky. Western took first in the 880 yd. 
medley relay, 440 yd. relay, 100 yd. dash 
and the discus, and finished with a total of 
52.5 points. 

According to the team’s coach, Dr. Shirley 
Laney, the Murray State University Invita- 
tional was the team’s best showing of the 
season. ‘| never dreamed that we would be 
in the middle of a fight for a third place 


trophy,” she said. Western finished fifth with 
a total of 38 points, just seven points out 
of third place. lowa State won the meet with 
a total of 145.5. 

However, the team’s next meet, the KWIC 
Championships, turned out to be a dis- 
appointment, according to Dr. Laney. “| was 
a little disappointed at the state meet be- 
cause | thought we should have taken at 
least a third,” she said. Western placed 
fourth with a total of 36 points. 

The team’s final meet of the season was 
the Becky Boone Relays held at Eastern 
Kentucky University April 26. Western 
placed ninth with a total of 20 points. 

The addition of another sport, cross- 
country, gave girls on the track team a fall 
sport to participate in. 

The team competed in two meets, the 
Knoxville Invitational and a triangular meet 
with Ohio State and Murray. The latter 
meet was held in Bowling Green. Western 
placed last in both meets. 

“Since it was our first year, and since 
most of our runners had never run cross- 
country before, | think we had a_ fairly 
successful season,” said coach Toni Nedrow. 

“Our two best runners, Anita Jones and 
Carol Meeke, really impressed me. They 
really worked hard,” said Miss Nedrow. In 
their best showing of the year, Miss Jones 
and Miss Meeker placed third and fourth 
respectively in the meet against Ohio State 
and Murray. “They did all they could for the 
team,” she added. 

Despite an unusually high number of 
injuries, Western's women’s’ gymnastics 
team compiled a season record of 6-1. 

“For the first time in the four years that 
we have had a team we had six girls who 
could compete in every event for us,” 
boasted Ray Rose, the team’s coach. 


Performing a routine on the uneven parallel bars 
is freshman Libby Goff. Last year, Miss Goff attended 
Louisville Moore High School and was named Ken- 
tucky’s all-around champion in gymnastics. 


For the fourth year in a row the team 
was led by former AIAW champion Adele 
Gleaves. She had strong backing from 
sophomore Jill Davis and freshmen Libby 
Goff, Charmaine Farrington, Pam Palmer 
and Kim Knapp. 

The team’s first meet was held at 
Diddle Arena on Feb. 2 against the University 
of Kentucky. Western won the dual meet by 
a score of 88.7 points to 71.6 for Kentucky. 

An all-around strong performance by Miss 
Gleaves led the team to victory in a tri- 
angular meet with Memphis State and the 
University of Georgia. After competing in 
only one event in the Kentucky meet be- 
cause of an injury, Miss Gleaves came back 
to win every event. The team scored 94.3 
points to 83.1 for Memphis State and 76.8 
for Georgia. 

In another triangular meet, Western de- 
feated Mississippi State College for Women 
(MSCW) and the University of Alabama with 
a score of 88 points. 

Even though the gymnastics team scored 
a season high of 95.1 points, it suffered its 
second regular season loss in four years by 
losing to the University of Louisville in a 
triangular meet Feb. 20 in Louisville. The 
host team scored 99.4 points to win the 
meet, while Eastern Kentucky finished last 
with a total of 81.3. Western’s Charmaine 
Farrington did not compete because of an 
injured elbow. 

The gymnastics team competed in the 
state tournament March 4 at the University 
of Kentucky and the regional meet March 
12-13 at Memphis. S 


Anita Jones: Off and running 


For Anita Jones, a freshman hurdler from 
Ft. Campbell, running track is a _ family 
tradition. 

Miss Jones, a former Class A title holder 
in the 440-yard-run and hurdle events, is 
one of five members in her family to run 
competitively in track. 

Her older brother, Bill, has run in England 
in the Overseas Championships, while her 
younger brother Jeff ran in two events for Ft. 
Campbell in last spring's state meet. 

A younger sister, Carolyn, was also in 
two events for Ft. Campbell at the last state 
meet. 

Miss Jones said her family was the main 
reason she initially got involved with track. 
“| was in the eighth grade when our school 
started a conditioning team. My older sister 
was doing it, so | just kind of followed 
along behind her,” she said. 

According to Miss Jones, her parents 
like the idea of their children running track, 
but they do not force it on them. “They think 
it’s fantastic. They don’t try to push us into 
doing it, but if we want to do it they are 
there to back us up,” she said. 

Most of Miss Jones’ success in track can 
be credited to her first high school coach, 


John Powell. “He was our coach the first 
time we took state my sophomore year,’ 
she said. “Then when he transferred to 
another school he kept coming down to 
help me out,” she added. Miss Jones led 
her team to its second state title in three 
years last spring. 


Deciding where to go to college was an 


easy decision for Miss Jones. She said she 
would have come to Western even if she 
had not been able to run track. 

“| just like the campus, and | was al- 
ready planning on coming here when Dr. 
Laney talked to me about running track. That 
encouraged me more,’ she said. 

Since coming to Western, Miss Jones 
said she has been impressed by her team- 
mates. ‘They're great. | think we'll have a 
fantastic team if everybody works at it,” 
she said. 

Miss Jones said she thinks that the 
change from high school competition to 
college competition will be a major one. 
“| think in high school the coaches push you 
more. In college the coaches pretty much 
leave you alone. The competition is 
tougher, though,” she said. 

Even though she has taken part in a 


variety of track events, Miss Jones said 
hurdles is her favorite event. However, she 
said she needs the most work in them. 

“My running is okay. It’s my form that | 
have trouble with. | need to get lower before 
| go over the hurdle. My timing needs 
some work too,’ said the freshman. Last 
fall Miss Jones was a member of Western's 
women’s cross-country team. 

“I'd like to go as far as | can during 
the spring, particularly in the hurdles,” said 
Miss Jones. She also planned to compete in 
the high jump this spring. “Il think my 
toughest competition will come from a girl 
at Eastern who beat me in the Chatanooga 
Invitational last year,” she said. 

Commenting on the athlete, coach Dr. 
Shirley Laney said, “Anita is just a tre- 
mendous athlete. | think if we asked her 
to walk around the track on her hands, even 
though she probably couldn't do it, she 
would do her best and manage to beat 
everyone else at it,” she added. 

After school is out in May, Miss Jones said 
she would like to do some coaching. “There 
are many little league teams in different 
sports during the summer, and | think | would 
like to coach one of them,” she said. 


Women’s cross-country team: Carol Meeker, Anita Jones, 
Rachel Habermehl, Teresa McMurtrey, Lea Ann Howell, 
Kathy Foster and Toni Nedrow. 


Women’s gymnastics team: (Front row) Libby Goff, Becky 
Blair, Kim Knapp. (Second row) Charmaine Farrington, 
Pam Palmer, Jill Davis, Adele Gleaves. (Back row) 
Diane Peperis, Robin Carr, Ruth Chandler, Susan Branyon, 
Marion Klaes and Donna Gaus. 


WOMEN’S TRACK RESULTS 
KENTUCKY 64 Western Sil 


Memphis State Invitational (8th of 13 
Western Invitational (2nd of 5 
Murray Invitational (5th of 16 
Becky Boone Relays (9th of 24 
KWIC Championships (4th of 7 


WOMEN’S CROSS-COUNTRY RESULTS 


Knoxville Invitational last place 
Triangular meet with (3rd of 3 
Ohio State and Murray 

WOMEN’S GYMNASTICS RESULTS 

WESTERN 88.7 Kentucky 71.6 

WESTERN 94.3 Memphis State 83.1 

Georgia 76.8 

WESTERN 88 Mississippi St. We 
College for Women 

Alabama 68 

Western 95.1 LOUISVILLE 99.4 

Eastern 81.3 

KWIC Championships 2nd place 

AIAW Region IV 2nd place 
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Keeping faith in such slogans as ‘‘we 
can” and “a team that can’t be beaten won't 
be beaten’, posted on their locker-room 
walls, Western's women’s basketball team 
completed a 17-5 season, its best ever. 

“| think we had an excellent season,” 
said the team’s coach Dr. Carol Hughes. 
“Since about 80 per cent of our team are 
freshmen and sophomores, | was surprised 
that we did so well,” she said. 

Three of the team’s five losses came at 
home. Defending state champion Eastern 
handed the team its first loss of the season 
by a score of 73-59. Other home losses 
were to Northern Kentucky 58-57 and Ten- 
nessee Tech 96-69. Road losses came at 
Austin Peay 66-62 and at Tennessee Tech 
106-69. Tech was the fifth-ranked team in 
the nation throughout the season. 

According to Dr. Hughes the brightest 
spot in her team’s play was defense. “'l 
think our defense was the key to our season 
because it was so consistent,” she said. 

Offensively Dr. Hughes said the team’s 
play was inconsistent at times. ‘Offensive 
wise we would go from very strong to weak 
and back to strong again,” she said. ‘As our 
young players mature they will become more 
consistent,’ Dr. Hughes said. 

The team’s Jan. 16 game with the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky was singled out by Dr. 
Hughes as one of the team’s best overall 
games. “We shot close to 50 per cent 
against Kentucky and our defense was just 
great,” she said. The Lady Toppers won the 
game by a score of 74-39. 

A season opening 102-57 victory over the 
University of Louisville was another game Dr. 
Hughes noted as a top performance. ‘‘We 
were all just so up for the game because 
it was the first game of the season. We 
played an almost flawless game,” she said. 
“| think we shot somewhere close to 54 per 
cent too,” Dr. Hughes added. 

Dr. Hughes said she was especially proud 
of this year’s team record when compared 
to the 3-14 record the Lady Toppers posted os : ; ak 
last season. = ; ~ aa ua eine 

Outstanding individual performances by {| S . ar : 
team members were hard to pick out, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hughes. “It’s hard to single 
out anyone in particular on our team for an 
outstanding performance, because everyone 
on our team contributes in her own way,” 


she said. : 
Looking forward to next year, Dr. Hughes 1975-76 WOMEN’S BASKETBALL RESULTS 
said she thinks the team can improve even Won 17 Lost 5 
more. “Even if we don’t add anyone else to. WESTERN 102 Louisville 57 Western 69 TENN. TECH 96 
our team next year | believe we will improve WESTERN 92 Morehead 68 Western 57 NORTHERN KY. 58 
: are P “Dp: P WESTERN TZ Bellarmine 49 WESTERN 74 Bellarmine 61 
ul | ‘ 
oe ty a Dit” she said. “Right now (Curtis yee, femmes Marshall 59 WESTERN 77 Centre 24 
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Women’s Sports 


Improvement: The name of the game 


After receiving a lateral pass from a 
teammate, the slender young woman snakes 
around under the basket to ease the ball 
over the outstretched hand of an opponent 
to score a field goal. 

When a shot is missed at the opposite 
end of the court, she leaps high to grab a 
rebound that already appears taken. 

During her first season for the Lady 
Toppers, freshman Pam Kordenbrock has 
played many games in this manner. Miss 
Kordenbrock, a former first team all-state 
player for Dixie Heights High School last 
year, helped the team to a record of 17 
wins and five losses. 

Last season Miss Kordenbrock averaged 
30.9 points and 17.6 rebounds a game as 
her team went all the way to the Ninth 
Region finals before losing to Newport. 

According to Miss Kordenbrock, there is 
a major difference between college and high 
school play. “The girls who play college 
basketball are dedicated, and are in it to 
win,’ she said. 

Miss Kordenbrock also said she has had 
to change her style of play since coming to 
Western. “I had to become a team player 
because | have four other players on the 
court with me who are all very talented,” 
she said. 

The Jan. 7 game with Marshall was the 
game Miss Kordenbrock considered her best. 
“| think the Marshall game was my best be- 
cause that was the one where | really turned 
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on and started playing,” she said. “| was 
really psyched for that game because we 
didn’t know anything about Marshall aside 
from the fact that they had been playing bas- 
ketball for a long time,” 

The mental aspect of basketball also has 
some negative effects, according to Miss 
Kordenbrock. ‘| mentally wore myself down 
before the Northern Kentucky game because 
| had all day to think about it,” she said. 
“| knew just about every girl on that team 
personally and | wanted to beat them really 
bad,” she said. 

“If you are tired mentally you are going 
to play tired physically, regardless of whether 
you really are,” Miss Kordenbrock said. 

Getting psyched up to play teams the 
Lady Toppers had already defeated by size- 
able margins was another of the mental dif- 
ficulties Miss Kordenbrock said she experi- 
enced. ‘‘It’s hard to get up for a game against 
a team you've already beaten because you 
believe the score won't be close,” she said. 
“You always have to be up, though, because 
that’s when you're most likely to be upset,” 
she said. 

Like many young players, Miss Korden- 
brock went through a slump toward the end 
of the season. “It (the season) can become 
discouraging because it’s so long and you 
get into a daily routine,” she said. “A good 
game or a good practice, though, can bring 
you out of it,” she added. 

Miss Kordenbrock said she thinks her 


competitive nature and her shooting ability 
are her strengths as a player. “| think my 
aggressiveness is definitely one of my 
strengths. Sometimes that can be a dis- 
advantage because | get in foul trouble,” 
she said. 

Because Miss Kordenbrock was an offen- 
sive player for so long in high school, she 
said the area she needs the most improve- 
ment in is defense. ‘I’ve got to play better 
position defense and learn when to foul and 
when not to foul,” she said. 

Miss Kordenbrock said she thought the 
Lady Toppers had an excellent chance of 
winning the state championship this year. 
“| think we have the best team in the 
state. The only way we could lose would be 
if we beat ourselves by making turnovers 
and other mistakes,” she said. 

Looking forward to next season, Miss 
Kordenbrock said the team needs to keep 
improving in order to keep up with the other 
state schools. “We can't let up. We've got 
to keep improving because all the other 
schools in the state are putting more and 
more emphasis on their women’s programs,” 
she said. 

Miss Kordenbrock said she thinks the Lady 
Toppers should try to recruit some taller 
players from the high school ranks before 
next season. “Donna Doleman and | are the 
tallest players on the team at five-feet-ten. 
If you take a look around campus that 
height is not too tall anymore,” she said. 


Team members sitting on the bench cheer their 
teammates in the Tennessee Tech game. Western 
lost both games it played with Tech, the nation’s 


fifth-ranked team. Beth Lane led the team in scoring 
both times Western played the Tennessee school. 


Pam Kordenbrock launches a shot over the Austin 
Peay defense while Donna Doellman and Beth Lane 
wait for the rebound. The Lady Toppers won the game 
by a score of 77-57. The trio led the Lady Toppers in 
scoring throughout the season. 


Women’s basketball team: (Front row) Susan Porter, 
Teresa Condit, Linda Howard, Daphne Easterling, Ma- 
tilda Willis, Beth Lane, Emily Penney, Joni Taylor 
(Back row) Curtis Turley, Susan Brandon, Brenda Chap- 
man, Isabelle Spriggs, Linda Davis, Pam Kordenbrock, 
Donna Doellman, Suzette Price, Pam Moody and Dr 
Carol Hughes 
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Intramurals 


Sports, 
of sorts 


It was a year that everyone continued 
their elaborations on a form of domination 
in intramurals. Headquarters won another 
football title (under yet another name) along 
with Lambda Chi Alpha, while Malibu Beach 
won its second straight basketball crown. 

In the women’s division, Nancy Quarcelino 
and Janice James continued their assault 
on the singles title and led their teams — 
Phi Mu sorority and Central Hall, respec- 
tively, to group honors. 

Also, it was intramural director Frank 
Griffin's 30th year as head of the program 

In fact, the only real change in the format 
was the introduction of an activity called 
coed innertube water polo. The event, 
which has teams composed of four men and 
four women, was open to anyone at Western 
who was_ interested. Fourteen teams 
competed in the first coed tournament held. 

Commenting on the initiation of the first 


A crushing touch (in touch football) is endured by 
AOPi Janie Jenkins in her sorority’s game with 
Kappa Delta. Although the game was sponsored 
by Sigma Nu, plans are under way to add women’s 
flag football to the intramurals program. 


event for both men and women, Myrna 
Herbert, assistant director of intramurals, 
said, “We're so slow; we're years and years 
behind. Most schools have  all-coed 
programs, but we're just getting started,” 
she added. 

According to Griffin, Title IX played a 
major role in the addition of some new 
women’s activities as well as the coed 
activities. “Title IX necessitated that we 
offer everything for women that we do for 
men,’ said Griffin. 

Among the department plans, for next 
year is the addition of flag football for 
women. “Everything we have for men we 
have for women,” Griffin added. ‘‘No ex- 
ceptions.” 

With a deluge of events, constantly go- 
ing on, the intramural office was kept ex- 
tremely busy. Griffin said the men’s and 
women’s programs involve more students 


than any other activity on campus. 

Participation in intramurals was on the 
rise, as it attracted over 360 more partici- 
pants by early March and seemed destined 
to break the 1974-75 total record of 6,487 
players. 

Of all competitive events in intramurals, 
most participants agreed the campus flag 
football championship was the most hotly 
contested. When it was all over, Head- 
quarters and Lambda Chi Alpha fought, 
swore, scuffed and bled their way to a 
scoreless tie for the league championship. 
There was no sudden death playoff to 
determine a single champion. 

During the course of the game three 
players were hurt and near-war spawned by 
the blowing of the final whistle. 

After watching these proceedings Griffin 
declared, “If they want to fight, then let 
them go to a cow pasture.” In a calmer 


mood he explained that it was too rough. 
“For the sake of the students we wanted no 
more fights,” he said. 

The two teams entered the game with one 
loss each. Headquarters had won three 
straight campus championships under the 
names of Yellow Hydren, Kentucky Belle 
and Augie’s Animals. Lambda Chi had never 


- come closer than third in the past. 


Throughout the first half of the game, 
both teams missed opportunities to score 
touchdowns. Headquarters dropped a pass 
in the end zone, while Lambda Chi had a 
touchdown nullified by a penalty. 

Lambda Chi’s quarterback David Dunn 
suffered a knee injury as a result of the first 
play. A second half sideline tackle left 
Headquarters’ quarterback Tom Crawley and 
Lambda Chi linebacker Mike Boes injured. 

Late in the contest, Headquarter’s pushed 
its way to the Lambda Chi five-yard line. 


Shadows may have been cast for Alfred 
Thompson (in the middel facing camera) when 
his team, Headquarters, faced the B-Men. 
Thompson suffered cracked ribs in the game 
which was won by Headquarters football team. 


The Greek team managed to hold, and 
started a drive toward the Headquarters’ 
goal line. Quarterback Mike Zoeller ran 56 
yards to set up a fourth down situation on 
the 20 yard line. Zoeller was 15 yards away 
from the goal line when a referee blew the 
whistle which killed the play. To the Lambda 
Chis dismay, the game was over. 

Lambda Chi coach Bob Story commented 
after the game, ‘The officials called a good 
game. In games you sometimes get a quick 
whistle. We're not blaming them.” 

Lambda Chi Alpha eliminated independent 
champion College Inn in the semifinals of 
the campus tournament. Alpha Tau Omega 
won the Greek championship, but was 
ousted in the playoffs by Headquarters. 

However, the football melodrama was 
only a small part of the activities in the 
men’s division of the intramural department. 

Malibu Beach, a team composed of (& 


Sideline instructions are a necessary part of football — 
especially for Headquarters coach Barry Strafacci at the 
championship game. Strafacci has been the coach of 
three previous intramurals champions including Augie’s 
Animals, Yellow Hydren and Kentucky Belle. 


INTRAMURAL CHAMPIONS 


1975-76 

Flag Football .Headquarters, Lambda 
Chi Alpha 

Turkey Trot (men) Fred Muir, 
independent 

Turkey Trot (women) .Kathy Van Meter, 
independent 

Volleyball (men) .Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Volleyball (women) South Hall 
“Supremes” 


Tennis singles (men) . .Brian Humphrey, 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
.LaJuana Goatley 
and Kathy Bryant, 
College Republicans 
.Buster Tate, 
independent 

Janice James, 
independent 


Tennis doubles (women) 


Handball singles 


Racketball singles 


Tight end Steve Adkins runs for yardage in 
the flag football championship game between 
Headquarters and Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity. 
Adkins said he previously played football for 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Catholic High School. 
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primarily a “bunch of boys from Edmonson 
County’ won their second straight basket- 
ball title by defeating the Pearce-Ford 
Hustlers 72-54 in early March. 

Malibu Beach fell behind early in the game 
but stormed back from a nine point deficit to 
lead by two at the half. 

The Hustlers moved to within four points 
with nine minutes left, but 15 straight points 
secured the win for Malibu. 

Malibu Beach outlasted the Knicks 58-52 
in the finals of the independent division. 
Lambda Chi Alpha captured the fraternity 
championship by defeating Kappa Alpha 
Psi 51-40. In the dorm championship, 
Keen Hall was stopped by the Pearce-Ford 
Hustlers in a 54-45 game. 

Lambda Chi Alpha, Sigma Alpha Epsilon 


East Hall player Toni Mudd valiantly 
tries to break up a pass by AOPi Sue 
Botts in the campus championship 
game of intramural basketball. Miss 
Botts said the AOPis practiced twice 
a week under the guidance of coach 
Mike Malinovsky (in foreground). 
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and the Dutch Boys were the dominant 
teams in the men’s division of intramurals. 
Lambda Chi went to the semifinals in bas- 
ketball and tied for the football title. SAE won 
first in volleyball, a title they won for the 
second straight year. The Dutch Boys, a 
group of ex-swimmers, captured the swim- 
ming title and the wrestling title. 

In individual competition, members of 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon captured first in golf 
and badminton singles. Dave Compton and 
Steve Hooks took the golf title while the 
badminton crown went to Brad Cook. 

Lambda Chi member Mike Wyatt captured 
the table tennis singles title. 

Independents also made their presence 
known in the men’s division. Gary Walden 
won the horseshoe singles title, Buster Tate 
captured the handball singles title, Fred Muir 
placed first in the Turkey Trot, while Dan 


Ried and Mark Williams teamed to win the 
table tennis doubles title. 

Tez Butler, a member of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity, has participated in a 
number of intramural sports in his four years 
at Western. Besides playing baseball, soft- 
ball, football and other sports, Butler was a 
member of the SAE volleyball team which 
won the intramural championship for the 
second straight year. 

The senior accounting major from 
Edmonton said the main reason he got in- 
volved with intramurals was because of his 
participation in high school sports. “! played 
baseball, football and basketball in high 
school and it was just a carry-over from 
that,” he said. 

Butler said he thinks the intramural de- 
partment could upgrade its officiating sys- 
tem. ‘I think they need better officials {Ge 


While dribbling a worn basketball up the 
court in Diddle Arena, a short, petite 20-year- 
old woman barks signals to disorganized 
teammates. 

With a quick movement of her feet, the 
brown-haired guard moves swiftly across 
the court and under the basket for an un- 
contested lay-up. 

For Nancy Quarcelino, a junior physical 
education major from Madisonville, 
women’s intramural sports are a way of life. 
During this school year she competed in all 
events sponsored by the program with the 
exception of one. 

“Intramurals are my outlet,” she said. “To 
me, if all | ever had to do was go to classes, 
life would be very dull,” added Miss Quar- 
celino. She is presently serving as intramural 
president and head of gameofficiating. 


From both sides of the fence 


According to Miss Quarcelino, being an 
intramural officer does not hinder her in any 
way when she participates in any of the 
events. “The only reason | am intramural 
president is because the other people in- 
volved with intramurals wanted someone on 
their level to preside over the meetings,” she 
said. 

“lf anything, being an intramural officer 
is an advantage because if someone doesn't 
understand something they can come up 
and ask me,” added Miss Quarcelino. 

Even though she sometimes gets mad if 
one of her teams is not doing well, Miss 
Quarcelino said she mainly tries to have 
fun while playing intramurals. 

“The officials of the game can't see 
everything,” she said. ‘Even though | do get 
pretty mad sometimes, | am mostly out there 


to have fun,” she added. 

Although she has been a member of 
Western’s women’s golf team for three years, 
Miss Quarcelino did not compete in golf or 
any other sport in high school. 

Miss Quarcelino said that she was not 
very involved in high school P.E. programs. 
“We only had one varsity sport for women 
at my high school and that was track. | 
was really into music at that time and | 
played in the band,” she said. 

“Since both band and track practiced 
after school, | had to make a choice and 
took band,” she added. Miss Quarcelino was 
also a member of the marching band at 
Western for two years. 

Golf, the first sport that Miss Quarcelino 
learned, remains her favorite. She said, “My 
whole family plays golf and | just sort of 
grew up with it.” She is the course record 
holder at the Lakeshore County Club in 
Madisonville. 

The health education minor attributes her 
dedication to physical education and 
athletics as a result of the lack of both in high 
school. ‘| saw how bad it was and | wanted 
to make it better,’ she said. 

After graduation, Miss Quarcelino said 
she sould like to go into teaching with her 
ultimate goal being to become a coach. 
After receiving her bachelor’s degree from 
Western, she said she plans to attend 
graduate school. 

Getting her master’s degree would enable 
her to coach and teach on a college level. 
“| would like to do graduate work at the 
University of Arizona,” she said. 

According to Miss Quarcelino, music 
and sports are an important part of her life. 
“| think that music and sports will both be a 
part of me for as long as | live,” she said. 


Intramural sports are an important part of Nancy 
Quarcelino’s life. She said, “Intramurals are my outlet.” 
In this game she dribbles for the Phi Mus against the 
Alpha Xi Delta ‘‘B” team. The Phi Mus won 40-0 


The New York Knicks and the UCLA Bruins had 
counterparts in Western's intramural basketball as 
teams with similar names met in a spring match. The 
Knicks’ Geoffrey Grimes pivots in the game which was 
won by his team in overtime 


INTRAMURAL CHAMPIONS 
1975-76 


Badminton singles (men) .Brad Cook, 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Badminton doubles (women) .Nancy 


Quarcelino and Brenda Chapman, 


independent 

Basketball (men) .Malibu Beach 
Basketball (women) . .East Hall 
Basketball free throw .Trina Alley, 
Chi Omega 

Table tennis singles (men) .Mike Wyatt, 
Lambda Chi Alpha 

Table tennis doubles (men) .Dan Reid and 


Mark Williams, independent 

Table tennis doubles (women) .Martha 
Peters and Joanne Wohlleb, 

Alpha Omicron Pi 
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in some of the sports.” he said. 

Bruce Edwards, a middle linebacker for 
Headquarters, said too much time is spent 
pondering over rules. ‘They just spend en- 
tirely too much time on the rules instead of 
playing the games,” he said. 

‘Next year they are going to eliminate 
kick-offs because they feel too many people 
are being injured. | think they won't have as 
many people playing because of it,” said 
Edwards. “Getting hurt is just one of the 
risks involved if you want to play,” he 
added. 

Buster Tate, who won the handball singles 
title, said he thought an improvement in the 
program would be higher pay for refereeing. 

While Title IX assured the women their 


Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity has had a bowling team since 
1965, according to member Mark Martin. Martin, Mark Tem- 
pleton and SAE Mike Smither watch as Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
bowls the Lambdas in intramural competition. The Lambdas 
won all four games played in the series against other Gréeks. 


Church camp and summer vacations gave Mayfield fresh- 
man Beth Wilson a chance to practice archery. Miss Wilson, a 
member of Alpha Omicron Pi sorority, rests from action in a 
sorority meet. This was her first year for competing in intra- 
mural archery. She also competed in billiards and tennis. 


Intramurals 


equality concerning intramural events, most 
women participants were more concerned 
over the decision of which groups were go- 
ing to win the intramural group and individual 
titles. 

In the Greek division, a close battle was 
waged by the Phi Mus, AOPis and the 
Alpha Xi Deltas. East Hall and Central Hall 
were the top competitors for the independent 
group title. 

In the first intramural action of the school 
year, Central Hall defeated Phi Mu for the 
softball campus championship in_ the 
women’s. division. The score of the 
championship game was 14-5. 

The independents also took the second 
campus championship as_ the South 
Supremes defeated Alpha Omicron Pi in the 
finals of the volleyball tournament. South 
won two games in the finals by scores of 


6-4 and 15-7. 

Tennis doubles, the next fall sport title, 
was won by the Young Republicans team of 
LaJuana Goatley and Kathy Bryant. They 
won the title by defeating the Phi Mu team of 
Nancy Quarcelino and Leslie Shearer. 

The Central Hall team of Nancy Quarcelino 
and Brenda Chapman won the badminton 
doubles title. Second place went to Debbie 
Detenber and Karen King of Alpha Xi 
Delta. 

Kathy Van Meter of McLean Hall won the 
Turkey Trot championship in a time of 6:48. 
Phoebe Denton of Phi Mu finished second 
while Miss Quarcelino, also of Phi Mu, 
finished third. 

The table tennis team of Martha Peters 
and Joanne Wohlleb gave Alpha Omicron Pi 
the campus championship. They defeated 
the Central Hall team of Linda Howard and 
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Combining marriage, a job and school can 
become a problem, especially if one is 
involved in intramurals, as is LaJuana 
Goatley. Mrs. Goatley and her partner Kathy 
Bryant, won the tennis doubles crown. 


Janice James. 

Miss Quarcelino won the campus archery 
title for Phi Mu by defeating the recreation 
club’s representative, Janice James. Miss 
Quarcelino scored 152 out of a possible 180 
to win the title. Miss James scored 144 
points out of 180. 

Miss James again finished at the top of 
the standings by winning the 
singles title. Playing in her seventh match 
of the tournament, Miss James defeated 
Rhetta Froedge of Alpha Xi Delta. 

The team of Renae Sayre and Linda 
Powlenko won the campus billiards 
championship edging the Phi Mu team com- 
posed of Winnie McConnell and Sheree 
Daniels. 

Trina Alley of Chi Omega won the campus 
free throw championship. She made 14 out 
of 20 free throw attempts. Joanna James 


racketball 


of East Hall finished a close second, making 
13 out of 20 attempts. 

In the campus championship for women, 
East Hall defeated Alpha Omicron Pi. East 
was led by Tina Fletcher in the 46-10 


-victory. Alpha Omicron Pi squeezed past the 


Alpha Xi Delta ‘“A’’ team to gain the finals. 
Rodes-Harlin Hall took East down to the 


final minutes in another semifinal game 
before bowing 33-27 in overtime. 
After the basketball tournament was 


completed, an all-star game between~ the 
sororities and the independents was played. 
One player was chosen from each of the 
independent and Greek teams. In addition to 
this, one more player was chosen from each 
of the top Greek teams. 

Reasons for female students entering 
intramurals varied. 

“| got interested in intramurals because 


| played a lot in high school,” said Sandy 
Robbins, a freshman member of Alpha Xi 
Delta sorority. “They're really a lot of fun, 
and they're also a good way to meet other 
Greeks and independents,” she added. 

Although Janice James enjoyed a great 
deal of success in the individual events, she 
said she prefers team sports. “In team sports 
you can just get more actively involved 
than you can in individual sports,” she said. 

“| think the intramural department is do- 
ing a good job, especially since they are 
getting some coed sports,” said Tutti Hayes. 

Miss Hayes served as head of officials 
along with Nancy Quarcelino. She is also 
in her third year as a member of Western's 
women’s tennis team. 

“| guess one of the reasons | like intra- 
murals is because it gives me a sense of 
belonging,” she added. @) 


INTRAMURAL CHAMPIONS 


1975-76 
Softball .Central Hall 
Archery .Nancy Quarcelino, 
Phi Mu 


Billiards doubles .Renae Sayre 
and Linda Powlenko, 
West Hall 

.David Compton and 
Steve Hooks, 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon 


Golf 


Horseshoe singles .Gary Walden, 

independent 
Swimming .Dutch Boys 
Wrestling .Dutch Boys 


Practices held every week one hour before intra- 
mural games proved beneficial for the AOPis as the 
sorority captured the campus crown in volleyball. Jan 
Moody, who prepares to hit the ball, said she likes to 
play intramural volleyball because it ‘isn’t rough.” 


Central Hall player Carol Traeger runs for a score 
while Phi Mu catcher Sally Krueger defends home 
base in the campus softball championship of intra- 
murals. Miss Traeger, whose team won the game, said 
she also participated in intramural volleyball 
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get some face make-up for Halloween from Deborah Chapman, 


a senior mass communications major. Miss Chapman was a 
student in a stage make-up class which went to the lab school 


to both practice their art and entertain the children. 


| 

Kindergarten children at the Jones-Jaggers Laboratory School 

; 

: 

Academics Editor — Debbie Gibson 


contributing writers: 
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special features: 


Board:of, Regents 3 sme 1 OS 
President Downing: ‘Portrait of a President” .... .192 
This year’s academic section went be- 
Group piano: “Tempotantrums” ......... . .223 yond merely reporting that classes did 
exist. A closer look was taken to show 
Magazine and feature writing: “A new kind of sales how students got involved with their 
pitch’ 2. 2.8 ee es classes and the work they put in on them. 
Most spreads contain a featurized arti- 
es; : 3 cle on an interesting or unusual class in 
Stage make-up: ‘’An art with many faces FEN 0k Sos OA the respective college or department. 
; = ‘3 Some of the classes are new, others have 
Gourmet cooking: ‘’Spicing up the ho-hum of food” . .232 been taught for years. But they are all 
classes which deviate from the norm — 
Death education: ‘Facing the future’ ...... . .235 that is they present material from a new 
angle, or cover material that is not tra- 
Figure improvement: ‘Goodbye inches, hello curves” .238 ditionally taught in a classroom. 
Whenever possible, each student was 
Busing: “Nobody wins when you lose your cool” . . .243 asked why he was taking the class and 
y : : what he hoped to do with the knowledge 
easy re after graduation. 
Shock probation: “A second chance ees. ee 46 In the administration section, probes 
: : : were added concerning problems and 
Agriculture 101: “City slicker vs. country cousin” . . .254 


events which affected students, especial- 
ly this year. 

A special six-page focus was done on 
President Downing including his work, 
home life, and outside activities. 

The regents controversy was covered 
by an in-depth report. Other decisions 
were also included. 

For some students, this year’s classes 
were more interesting, the professors 
were better and they made better grades. 
Yet for other students, this year’s classes 
were no different that previous years, and 
their grades no better. Without a doubt, 
each class and each professor affected 
each student differently. 


A birthday is cause for both celebration and reunion. 
Ann Downing Patterson blows out the candles on her 
24th birthday cake. With her to celebrate on Jan. 27, 
were her father, President Dero Downing, and hus- 
band Ray, among others. 
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Board of Regents 


YEAR UNLIKE ANY OTHER 


uch like any other year, the Board 

of Regents in 1976 considered 

the usual matters of surplus 
funds; degree programs and the budget. Also 
like previous years, one major issue domi- 
nated the meetings. 

Unlike other years, the prevailing issue 
this year was the faculty-oriented tenure 
question instead of the past student con- 
cerns involving housing or concerts. 

The tenure controversy began on April 
25, 1975. At the April Board of Regents 
meeting, 30 faculty members received ten- 
ure. The word was later defined as “‘a con- 
dition of employment that protects a faculty 
member from being dismissed for arbi- 
trary reasons.” 

However, at the same meeting, four fac- 
ulty members received one-year terminal 
contracts in place of tenure. Of these four, 
two chose to appeal the decision. They were 
Dr. George Dillingham, assistant professor 
of secondary education, and Dr. Raul Pa- 
dilla of the foreign languages department. 

The case resulted in a split between the 
board and the administration (and also 
among the board members themselves). 

Questions about tenure were raised. What 
is tenure? Does it constitute employment? 
Can the board act without a recommenda- 
tion from the president? \Cam 


The Jan. 31 meeting of the regents showed an in- 
crease in audience members. The board voted to ap- 
prove the concept of a faculty senate and to initiate 
the removal of buildings on recently purchased prop- 
erty at 15th and Center Streets. 


Student regent Steve Henry talks to Harry Largen, 
vice-president for business affairs, about the possib- 
ility of using unencumbered funds for upperclass- 
men scholarships. Henry’s push aided regent approval 
of the requests for an additional $25,000 yearly from the 
College Heights Foundation for this purpose. 
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Slowly the answers emerged. 

At a board meeting on July 26, members 
voted 5 to 3 to rescind an earlier decision 
denying Dillingham and Padilla tenure. In 
so doing, the board acted without the 
recommendation of President Dero Downing. 
This move alone evoked many legal ques- 
tions. 

In an August letter to the regents, Down- 
ing asked the board to join him in seeking 
clarification of the statutory requirements 
regarding employment of faculty members. 
In a closed one-hour session, the members 
voted unanimously to seek the state at- 


cont. 


The meetings of Oct. 25 and Jan. 31 proved to 
have varied significance for President Dero Downing. 
The tenure issue dominated the October meeting. 
Downing interrupted a discussion between regents 
Dr. W. R. McCormack and John L. Ramsey to assure 
the regents the attorney general's opinion regarding 
tenure was an “intormal one.” In the January meeting, 
additional scholarships were approved after Downing 
said the College Heights Foundation could fund them. 


torney general's opinion on the issue. 

In an opinion issued by Robert Cheno- 
weth, assistant attorney general, he said, 
“lf the president does not recommend a fac- 
ulty member for tenure, the board of regents 
cannot grant tenure to such (a) faculty mem- 
ber, even by unanimous vote.” 

One regent, Dr. W.R. McCormack, sought 
his own opinion on the matter from two 
Bowling Green attorneys. 

In a memorandum to the regents, Down- 
ing said his reason for recommending against 
tenure for Padilla resulted from written 
recommendations by Dr. Raymond Cravens, 
vice-president for academic affairs, Dr. Rob- 
ert Mounce, dean of Potter College, and 
Dr. Carol Brown, head of the foreign 
languages department. 

The final outcome of the tenure question 
was settled on Oct. 25 in a three-hour 
meeting of the regents. 

After six yes’s and four no’s the matter 
ended. Padilla was refused tenure, and Dil- 
lingham was assigned to another department 
where he will be re-evaluated for tenure. 


Ironically, at the same time the Padilla 
and Dillingham cases were being evaluated, 
the university's new tenure policy was pre- 
sented to the regents for approval. 

The new policy, proposed by Downing, 
established a grievance procedure for faculty 
members who would possibly question the 
board’s decision regarding their personal 
tenure. 

In other action during the year, the 
regents approved the bicentennial budget re- 
quest of state funds. It was subsequently 
submitted to the State Council on Public 
Higher Education. 

The request was for $36.4 million for 
1976-77 and $39.3 million for 1977-78. 

A separate capital expenditures request 
included $3.9 million for construction of 
an agricultural exposition center, $3 million 
for renovation and expansion of the Kentucky 
Building, $441,000 for the renovation of 
Snell Hall, $150,000 for outdoor recreation 
facilities, and $100,000 for a pedestrian 
overpass near University Boulevard and the 
L & N Railroad. 


The board voted to approve the expendi- 
ture of $684,075 of surplus funds from the 
1974-75 budget. Included in the expendi- 
tures were $204,000 for equipment in capi- 
tal outlay to the respective colleges of the 
university, $30,000 for improvements in 
parking and outdoor recreation on the south 
end of the campus, $35,000 for library 
materials, $21,500 for magnetic locks for the 
exterior of doors of dormitories, $20,000 for 
new and expanded programs, and $6,000 
for supplementa! contingency for each col- 
lege. 

As part of the 1962 master plan of the 
university, the board purchased four pieces 
of property on Center Street and one on 
15th Street. In so doing, it eliminated the 
only competitive business to the campus- 
based bookstore. The purchased area is part 
of a buffer zone in the master plan. 

Approval was given to recommendations 
from the Academic Council, including an 
area of concentration in broadcast engineer- 
ing technology, a major in journalism, and a 
major in hotel and motel management. 

A delayed evaluation of the administra- 
tiorr, scheduled at the beginning of the fall 
semester, was discussed by the regents later 
in the spring. The evaluation was delayed 
because of doubts expressed by several 
regents over the handling of the results. 
Dr. Tom Madron of the Western faculty was 
in charge of the evaluation procedure. It was 
conducted at an estimated cost of $6,000. 

A concert appeals committee was also 
set up by the regents to provide an outlet 
for students regarding the selection of con- 
certs. It was to be channeled through and 
with the student affairs office. 

According to student regent Steve Henry, 
however, the proposed committee set up 
by the regents provided ‘very little student 
power.” 

Board members during the year were J. 
David Cole, a Bowling Green attorney; Ron- 
ald W. Clark, Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
textbook company representative from Frank- 
lin; John L. Ramsey, retired assistant super- 
intendent from Fern Creek, and Albert Ross, 
manager of the Union Underwear Co. in 
Campbellsville. 

Other members were faculty regent Dr. 
William Buckman; Dr. W. Gerald Edds, a 
physician from Calhoun; Dr. Chalmer P. 
Embry, an Owensboro dentist; Hugh Poland, 
an executive with the San Francisco Giants 
professional baseball team; Dr. McCormack, 
a Bowling Green physician, and Henry. 

Eddswas named chairman oftheboard in 
a special vote of the regents early in the fall 
semester. He succeeded Ross in the post. @ 


Intently listening to the discussion of the tenure issue 
by the Board of Regents are Raul Padilla, his wife 
Ann, George Dillingham and his wife Mary. At this 
Oct. 25 regents meeting, Dillingham received a con- 
tract extension, Padilla did not. 
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Few Westerners ever get the chance to view the president in a personal 
life context. The Talisman goes “behind the scenes” to present a unique 


Portrait of a 


PRESIDENT 


E ary in the morning, President Dero 
Downing enters Wetherby Administration 
Building, often carrying a handful of paper 
cups, a discarded newspaper, an empty can. 
Downing generally walks to work, crossing 
the campus from his home on State Street 
to his office. As he walks, he often stoops 
to pick up litter he sees along the way, so 
that when he arrives at work a visitor might 
mistake him for a maintenance man if it were 
not for his well-dressed, businesslike ap- 
pearance. 

“Many a morning I’ve seen him come in 
the door with any trash he can find on his 
walk from home,” said Rhea Lazarus, staff 
assistant in the office of the president, who 
has known Downing since playing basketball 
under him at College High in the late 1940s. 
“He doesn't want others to have a negative 
attitude toward the appearance of the 
campus.” 

Western's image in all areas, not just the 
appearance of the campus, is of deep con- 
cern to Downing, who in his seventh year as 
president, probably faces more pressures 
than any other president in the university's 
history. 

Lazarus described the pressure as ‘‘like 
a whipsaw. He’s getting it from both ends, 
from students, the Board of Regents, faculty, 
athletics, finances. There’s no way you can 
avoid making people mad in such a position. 
You've just got to give both ends assurances 
you're trying, working for the long-range 
benefit of the university.” 

Downing is honest, Lazarus said, ‘as hon- 
est as anyone I’ve ever met... He’s so 
concerned with the image and well-being of 
Western, almost to a fault. He loves to fish, 
but he won't go; he just won't leave Western 
in the sense of getting away for a few days or 
weeks. He has a complete involvement and 
commitment toward seeing Western attain 
that elusive greatness,” Lazarus said. 

Criticism of the university hurts Downing 
personally, Lazarus said. “With his deep 
personal feeling and commitment to West- 


On Jan. 18, 1976, the State Street United Methodist 
Church held its annual President's Day. Downing titled 
his address “Life’s Anchor Posts.” Although the presi- 
dent and his wife, the former Harriet Yarnell, have been 
attending the church since they were students at West- 
ern in the early ‘40s, this special day was started after 
Downing took over the office of president at Western. 


Photos by Bob Coffey 


ern, if there is anything that on the surface 
ever causes adverse feelings about Western, 
it hurts him . . . Anytime there’s an attitude 
that can be negative to the institution, it 
hurts him.” 

Downing admits the pressures of his job 
are sometimes great, but he never complains 
and he seldom criticizes others. When the 


- Board of Regents voted against the president 


in the tenure case of two faculty members, 
a highly unusual occurrence, the pressure 
seemed to increase. At times during the year, 
some board members openly disagreed with 
the president. 

Yet, when asked about his relationship 
with the board, Downing said, ‘| have a close 
personal friendship with many members of 
the board. | have found a great deal of 
pleasure in working with a group such as the 
board in attempting to bring about desired 
improvements, working toward the quality 
in all our endeavors that we feel is so im- 


portant. 
“Anytime you have the diverse activities 
and share in the overall responsibility for 


developing sound policy, when implementing 
those policies in an institution as large and 
as complex as Western, there will undoubt- 
edly arise differences of opinion and there 
will be some areas in which all viewpoints 
are not one and the same.” 

When asked if the pressure could ever 
become so great that he would consider 
resigning, Downing said, “Invariably, as the 
years go by, you feel absolutely that your 
problems and frustrations must surely be 
worse than anyone else’s in the world. Dur- 
ing these times, | pause and think about the 
attractiveness of teaching full-time. How- 
ever, this feeling is no different from the 
feeling | had in any other job, and despite 
this feeling, there’s a great deal of gratifica- 
tion that comes from the opportunity to work 
with people through this capacity.’ 


Downing’s work day usually begins shortly f43> 


As president, one of Downing’s highest priorities is 
educational policy. At a Council on Public Higher Ed- 
ucation meeting in Frankfort, Downing discusses several 
agenda items with his assistant, Dr. Paul Cook. 
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after 7 a.m. and ends between 5 and 6 in the 
afternoon. In reality, “It seldom if ever ends,” 
Downing said. “| spend an average of four 
or five evenings a week participating in some 
university-related program or activity. There's 
hardly any place | ever go without repre- 
senting Western Kentucky University, either 
officially or unofficially,” he said. 

As president, Downing said he seeks to 
“bring about the kind of combined effort 
that will result in making Western stronger 


and better.” However, he downplays his 
individual role in the development of the 
university. 

“lam well aware of the fact that the 


accomplishments of any single individual 
if taken by themselves would be relatively 
insignificant. There’s really not a great deal 
any one person can do. 

“Whatever success we (Western) might 
achieve certainly must come as a result of 
many individual efforts that are coordinated 
and combined to bring about quality educa- 
tional opportunities,’’ he said. 

Dr. Wilburn Jones, associate professor of 
mathematics, was a teacher at the old uni- 
versity training school (College High) when 
Downing was director of the school (1956- 
59). Jones, who remains a close friend of 
Downing, said Downing never has been one 
to complain. 

“He doesn't tell other people his problems. 
He accepts responsibility and tries to act 
accordingly,”’ Jones said. 

“He doesn’t run around and cry on other 
people’s shoulders.” 


Jones said, ‘From the very beginning, I’ve 
been impressed by several things about 
President Downing. One is his well-organized 
approach to things, his careful planning. 

“Another trait, and one of the most im- 
pressive, is that he’s a good Christian man. 
He practices his principles in everything he 
does. I’ve never observed him step out of his 
role as a good Christian man. 

“Finally, he’s kind and considerate, but 
firm. He showed all those characteristics 
as director of the training school, and at this 
distance, | think he’s still a well-organized, 
well-planned administrator.” 

Downing is a deeply sensitive man, Jones 
said, and occasionally the sensitivity shows 
through. When Downing left College High 
to come to the main campus as registrar, 
students at the training school held an as- 
sembly in Downing’s honor, and presented 
him with a going-away present. 

“He stood there before them and cried,” 
Jones said. “He was that sensitive over 
their concern for his leaving.” 

Downing’s sensitivity and his concern for 
others probably stem from his family en- 
vironment, Dr. Paul Cook, assistant to the 
president, said. ‘Not only his immediate 
family, but also his extended family, is very 
close. This closeness carries over into his 
dealings with people in general.” 

Still, the demands of his job make it im- 
possible for Downing to spend as much time 
with his family as he would like. “| have 
neglected some of the family responsibilities, 
obligations and opportunities. But | have 
a very understanding and extremely devoted 
wife who has been equally committed to 
Western. In many respects she has, through 
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Downing follows a tense moment during the Home- 
coming football game with friends Harold H. Helm, 
brother of Margie Helm, and Herbert J. Smith, president 
of American National Bank of Bowling Green and acting 
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regent of the Ogden College Foundation. Although 


‘Morehead led 10-0 at halftime, Western quarterback 


Steve Larimore engineered two scoring drives in the 
second half, giving the Toppers a 14-10 win. 


her support and understanding, made every- 
thing possible.” 

Downing met Harriet Yarnell, a native of 
Arkansas, while both were students at West- 
ern in the early 1940s. They were married in 
October 1943, the year that Downing 
graduated. 

World War II was raging at the time, and 
Downing joined the Navy. His ship was part 
of the D-Day invasion of Normandy on June 
6, 1944. 

Following the war, Downing returned to 
Bowling Green and was hired by Western to 
coach and teach physical education and 
health at College High. (He had majored in 
math and physical education.) He later be- 
came a full-time math teacher at the school 
and was named director in the fall of 1956. 


Downing was university registrar from 
1959 to 1963, when he was named dean of 
admissions. He also was named assistant 
to President Kelly Thompson that year, and {@> 


i 


At the inauguration of Gov. Julian Carroll, Downing 
chats with U.S. Senator Walter “Dee” Huddleston. The 
ceremony was held Dec. 9, 1975 in Frankfort. 


The president and his family celebrate the 24th birthday 
of his daughter, Anne Downing Patterson. The Jan. 27, 
1976 party included Downing’s son Alex, wife Harriet 
(serving cake), daughter Elizabeth, Mrs. Patterson and 


son-in-law, Ray Patterson, a Western graduate. 
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the next year was given added duties in the 
business affairs office. Downing then was 
named dean of business affairs and, later, 
vice-president for business affairs. He suc~ 
ceeded Thompson as president in 1969. 

The Downings have five children and five 
grandchildren. Daughters Kathryn and Anne 
and son Dero are married; Kathryn has three 
children and Dero, two. A daughter, Eliza- 
beth, is a senior at Bowling Green High 
School, and a son, Alex, is in the fourth 
grade at Jones-Jaggers Laboratory School. 

Throughout the years, Downing has main- 
tained a strong religious faith, beginning 
with his childhood in Monroe and Hart coun- 
ties and continuing through the present. 

“| am firm in my belief that all of us need 
to have anchor posts in life. To me one of the 


During the inaugural ceremony, Downing and his wife, 
Harriet, visit with Dr. and Mrs. Carl Hill, past president 
of Kentucky State University. The governor invited past 
and present presidents of state-supported universities 
to the installation held in the state capitol 


most reliable anchor posts is religious faith 
that is sustained, nourished and strengthened 
through active participation in a church. 

“| would not imply by that remark there 
are not — committed Christians who might 
lead an exemplary life with no church ties... 
but it is for me a very meaningful source of 
spiritual sustenance and a source of strong 
and lasting friendships,” Downing | said. 

His religious and moral beliefs have in- 
fluenced his performance as president. “Your 
basic values are one of the significant factors 
in any endeavor,” he said. “These values 
shape your attitudes and determine your 
standards.” - 

Religion gives Downing an extra source 
of strength in dealing with the demands of 
his job, Lazarus said. “Anyone who has be- 
liefs in anything can build up within himself 
the ability to withstand pressure in other 
areas where he might take a stand,” Lazarus 
said. 

The job pressures generally have not 
affected his health, Downing said. However, 
Downing has experienced several health 
problems since 1969, and some have re- 
quired hospitalization. 

In 1969, Downing was hospitalized so 
varicose veins could be stripped from his 
right leg. While still recovering from that 
operation, Downing said he “pushed himself 
too hard” and a blood clot developed in one 
of his lungs. ‘| had some difficulty in bounc- 
ing back from that as rapidly as | would 
like,” Downing said, although he did recover 


eventually. 
In the last couple of years, Downing has 


Downing relaxes over a fast game of table tennis in the 
basement of the president’s home. Although Downing 
says his son beats him about one-third of the time, he 
also admits 10-year-old Alex is winning more of their 
games. Alex attends Jones-Jaggers Laboratory School. 


Meeting and greeting friends of the university is a major 
part of the president's responsibility. Following the 


experienced serious sinus and_ bronchial 
problems resulting from allergies. He is now 
under the treatment of a physician in Kansas 
City and has “experienced improvement,” 
he said. 

Downing said he has not been as active 
physically in recent years as he would like. 
“| used to be very active, but now I’m mostly 
tied up with work indoors.” Downing likes to 
fish, and Jones used to be one of his fishing 
partners. “There isn’t too much time for that 
anymore, though,’ Jones said. 

For the future of Western, Downing sees 
“a never-ending quest for academic excel- 
lence and our continued reallocation of re- 
sources to better meet the needs. One of the 
great things about an institution of higher 
learning is its daily changing and revolving 
life.” 

As the university changes, Cook, Lazarus 
and Jones have confidence in Downing’s 
ability to direct the change. ‘He's one of the 
hardest working persons I’ve ever had any 
dealings with,” Cook said. “You know that 
anything he’d ask you to do, he’s either 
done himself or is willing to do. This is a 
source of encouragement to those of us who 
work with him, and is part of the reason 
that | respect him greatly as president,” 
Cook said. 

Lazarus said, “He dedicates himself 110 
per cent to his job; I’ve never known him 
to back off from any task. He’s human, and 
he makes mistakes, but he is willing to admit 
them and accept the responsibility for them. 
His attitude toward Western is one of com- 
plete dedication. He lives, breathes, and is 
consumed with the welfare of Western.” 

Jones said, “| have the highest regard for 
him. He’s a good president, a good family 
man, a good church man. He’s a good man, 
and I’m extremely happy to have known 
him.” 


Hanging of the Green ceremony on Dec. 3, 1975, 


Downing visits with two loyal Western fans. 
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Dr. Paul Cook works with a lot of dif- 
ferent people because he has to. Along with 
his lengthy title of assistant to the President 
for Resources Management and Director of 
the Budget, a long list of duties is included. 

As an assistant, Cook performs many of 
the duties the President himself undertakes. 


“It’s interesting working with President Dero 


Downing, Cook said. ‘‘There’s nothing too 
unimportant for him to do, no matter what 
the task.” 

The administrator's biggest responsibility, 
however, is his work with the university 
budget. “It’s a big job and it requires a lot 
of compromising with a lot of people,” he 
said. He further explained that his work with 
the budget has been in a period of transition 
from Dr. Harry Largen’s office. 

Now that Cook has additional responsi- 
bilities, he finds that the time he spends with 
students is more limited. ‘‘l really miss the 
opportunity to spend some time with stu- 
dents and | miss teaching itself,’ he said. 

Since Cook was a history teacher, the 
emphasis on the nation’s recent bicentennial 
has especially intrigued him. “Some people 
may think the celebrations are becoming too 
commercialized,” he said, ‘but free enter- 
prise is one of the things this country 
upholds.” 

“I think the bicentennial is a fine thing, 
and whether or not it is becoming too 
commercialized is beside the point — the 
whole purpose is to stir up pride in our 
national heritage,’ Cook said. 

Students do not have to work as hard 


Administration 


today to receive financial help as they did 
ten years ago, according to Georgia Bates, 
executive secretary of the College Heights 
Foundation and secretary to the Board of 
Regents. Students today, however, have 
more opportunities, she explained. 

With world changes rapidly taking place, 
Miss Bates said everyone has more prob- 
lems. “Attitude has a lot to do with it. You 
are in a much better position to cope with 
problems if you are fair in your dealings with 
others,” she said. 

Miss Bates considers the bicentennial 
“a heritage we should all recognize.’ Miss 
Bates said she does not think the celebra- 
tion is occurring too early. ‘We have to allow 
time to get into the swing of it,” she said. 

An enjoyable part of the job for Miss 
Bates is student contact. ‘We feel really 
close to the student body,” she said. “Many 
students come in now for personal visits.” 

When Dr. Kelly Thompson resigned as 
Western's president seven years ago, he did 
not leave the University. He just volunteered 
for a different job. The former executive head 
now holds two titles, president emeritus 
and president of the College Heights Founda- 
tion. 

As president emeritus, Thompson's job 
involves advising President Downing and his 


Traditional secretarial work is only part of the job 
for Georgia Bates, executive secretary-treasurer of the 
College Heights Foundation, as she also manages 
scholarship funds and gifts to the university. When the 
typing chore becomes necessary, however, Miss Bates 
said she prefers to use an IBM executive typewriter. 
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administrative staff on long-range plans 
concerning expansion. His position with the 
College Heights Foundation deals with 
financial problems directly involving the 
student. Thompson is responsible for the 
development of emergency loans, scholar- 
ships and other forms of financial aid for 
Western students. 

He said, “Changing times bring changing 
interests, but year after year students are 
faced with identical problems. Years ago, 
students would borrow $25 to tide them 
over for awhile; today they have to ask for 
$200.” 

A former Western student who once 
sought financial aid from the College Heights 


Most interaction with students has been lost in his 
new position as assistant to the president for resources 
management and director of the budget, said Dr. Paul 
Cook. Total interaction is not lost, however, as he 
employs a student secretary, Dianne Hargis, a senior 
secretarial science major from Bowling Green. 


Foundation himself, Thompson said the 
change in the economy has deeply affected. 
the financial aid picture. 

Thompson said the foundation has 
$45,000 in scholarship aid and explained 
that the financial aid is made possible 
through donations from alumni, friends, wills 
and from campus operations and investment 
returns. 

Legalities often enter into university 
dealings, and when they arise at Western, 
William Bivin. university attorney, steps in. 

Although Bivin does not participate in 
courtroom cases, he is involved in other 
legal areas. The attorney gives full-time 
counsel to the university on matters such as 
interpreting federal and state statutes and 
deciding whether court cases are applicable 
to the operation of the university. 

Bivin also advises students on personal 
legal matters, but he said he cannot rep- 
resent individual students since his duty 
remains with the university itself. 

Commenting on the national 200th birth- 
day celebration, Bivin said, “Even though our 
nation’s economy is down, the bicentennial 
is too significant to pass without a celebra- 
tion.” He said an institution that has lasted 
as long as the United States should definitely 
have recognition. 


Speaking from experience as a 
classroom teacher and dean, Dr. John 
Minton said, “| have a feeling for the aca- 


demic side of student life, which is the main 
side of student life.” 

According to Minton, work with student 
affairs (Associated Student Government, for 
example), puts him in constant contact with 
student concerns and policies and indirect 
contact with students themselves. 

Associated with the title is the direction 
of such areas as public relations, university- 
school relations, health services, alumni and 
placement and certain aspects of the athletic 
programs. 

Minton said he sees the tight budget as a 
problem since program expansion is limited. 
“It (allocation) presents a challenge. We 
must establish priorities,” he said. 


Comparing the students of today to the 
time when he was a student, Minton said 
there are more programs available and more 
financial security for students today. He also 
said, however, that he feels the demands on 


“today’s student are greater. 


Concerning the bicentennial, Minton said 
that even with its negative points, it should 
be observed. He said the celebration is not 
too commercialized although the nature of 
the times will put some of it on a com- 
mercialized basis. 

Citing unemployment as a key problem 
facing a graduating student today, Rhea 
Lazarus said, ‘The students should be more 
alert to job market needs when choosing a 
major. Some fields are currently much more 
saturated than others, thus reducing employ- 
ment opportunities for that field.” 

Lazarus said that needs change quickly, 
especially in the education areas. “During 
one particular year, we may need the social 
sciences and the next year that area may 
be filled.” 

As a staff assistant to President Downing, 
Lazarus takes phone calls for the president, 
handles requests and answers mail. “My 
specific duties at the university aren't clearly 
defined; each day is different.” 

His position is one of a liaison be- 
tween the Department of Public Safety and 
the president's office. Lazarus is particularly 
pleased with the new student patrol. ‘It’s 
good supplementary coverage, not just a 
ticket writing patrol,” he said. 

Lazarus said many times the president's 
office receives mail requests that actually 
should be directed elsewhere. ‘They may not 
know exactly whom to contact but they 
do know there is a president. When a 
problem channels this way | try to solve it,” 
he said. 

Reflecting on the country’s bicentennial, 
Lazarus said he does not expect much stu- 
dent involvement. The assistant said, “The 
enthusiastic people would be older or 
younger, but the college student has too 
many other things to think about.” ‘Com 


The fondest memory of 47 years at Western for Dr. 
Kelly Thompson was ‘the news from Dr. Cherry in 
1929 that | had been selected to be a field repre- 
sentative for the school. Had it not been for this, the 
rest would not have happened,” he said. Thompson is 
now president-emeritus of Western and president of 
the campus-based College Heights Foundation. 


As a part of his job, William Bivin, University attorney, 
reviews a law volume of Kentucky Decisions. Away from 
the office, Bivin enjoys reading John McDonald 


detective stories featuring Travis McGee. 


Substituting for President Downing when he cannot 
attend a meeting is one of the duties of Dr. John 
Minton as vice-president for administrative affairs. A 
former history professor and dean, Minton said he 
still maintains indirect contact with students through: 
his responsibilities with student affairs 


Sporting a golf handicap of seven, Rhea Lazarus, 
assistant to the president, opts for practice in his 
backyard instead of making one of two weekly trips 
to a course. Lazarus has been playing golf since his 
college graduation and also enjoys the intermittent 
hobbies of hunting, fishing and home gardening. 
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The average person might be a little 
surprised to learn there is a morgue in the 
Wetherby Administration Building. There is 
really no need to be alarmed, however, be- 
cause it is not a place where the university 
sends students who do not make the grade. 
It is only Don Armstrong's “black and white 
morgue’ of photographs for use in his job as 
director of public relations. 

Armstrong said he uses these photo- 
graphs in a ‘working partnership” with his 
staff for the various items of publication his 
office produces, including news releases, 
brochures, features and the Western 
Alumnus, the alumni magazine. 

As an administrator, Armstrong said it is 
getting increasingly harder to work out a 
budget. “Envelopes and paper have tripled 
in cost during the last three years,” he said. 
“Explosive inflation has made it difficult 
to formulate a budget that means anything.” 

Armstrong said the alumni magazine has 
been devoting space to the coming bicen- 
tennial celebration on both the state and 
national level. As a _ personal opinion, 
Armstrong said, ‘We need to celebrate the 
bicentennial for the same reason we need 
to celebrate birthdays. It is really important 
for human beings to have rituals.” 

Armstrong also commented on problems 
facing the graduate today. ‘We will be very 
fortunate if the job market has recovered 
sufficiently to give graduates an even break,” 
he said. “| hope they get at least a 50-50 
break on job outlooks.” 

“| think | know enough about coaching 
to realize the difference between helping 
and interfering,” said former head basketball 
coach John Oldham in reference to his job 
as athletic director. 

Oldham is head of all varsity sports at 
Western as well as women’s sports. Women 
athletes were allocated 11 scholarships for 
the first time at Western for the 1975-76 
school year. 

The Hartford native said he was glad the 
probation was finally lifted off the basketball 
team. He said there were now more op- 
portunities for exposure of the team and 
thought they would be motivated to a greater 
degree for this season. Under the probation 
which Western was slapped with, the school 
could not participate in any post-season play. 

Oldham said he usually teaches an activity 
class in a semester such as tennis. The 
athletic director said he enjoys teaching as 
much as anything he does and he said most 
of the coaches in the athletic department do 
teach. 

“If we realize the potential of such aids 
as computers, we can use them to provide 
mankind with valuable information and 
services,” said Curtis Logsdon, director of 
research and informational services, as he 
speculated about the future. 

“At a mere touch of a button we have a 
print-out listing of all the students for use in 
the index section of the Talisman,” he added. 
“This initial alphabeticalization process saves 
considerable time.” 

Formerly director of institutional research, 
Logsdon said since February 1975 he has 
“teamed up with the computer center’’ and 


Loaded down with belongings, Bryan Armstrong helps 
freshman Peggy Thompson move into Gilbert Hall. 
Meanwhile, Bryan's father, Public Relations Director 
Don Armstrong, greets Mrs. Betty Thompson, Peggy's 
mother. Bryan, a Bowling Green High senior, organized 
a luggage crew of 25 high school students to assist at 
residents moving into the women’s dormitories. 


been given his present administrative title. 

Logsdon said the reorganization of the 
computer center and research office has 
helped supply the campus with its need for 
information. He explained that the budget 
reduction was the deciding factor for the 
consolidation of the areas. 

Since the reorganizational effort, Logsdon 
said eight students on the work study pro- 
gram and four full-time programmers have 
been hired. The need for hiring extra workers 
has caused a deficit in the budget, according 
to the administrator, but the cost saved by 
combining machinery and resources of the 
two areas balanced the budget. 

“My administrative position in no way 
interferes with my interaction between my- 
self and the students,” Logsdon said. He 
teaches a musical acoustics class in addi- 
tion to his administrative duties. As a 
teacher, Logsdon said he has noticed that 
unfortunately, the students have lost respect 
for their counterparts, the professors and 
teachers. 

Commenting on the recent bicentennial 
celebrations, Logsdon declared, “The bi- 
centennial just doesn’t happen every other 
day. If the public realizes the historical sig- 
nificance of this celebration, it will not be- 
come too commercialized. Something like 
this isn’t celebrated in just one weekend.” 

Work with housing, university centers, 
all campus activities and organizations and 
the on-campus residence programs are the 
main aspects under Dean of Student Affairs 
Charles Keown’s supervision. 

Keown said he does not feel that the 
budget or economic situation has hindered 
any of these programs. “The approach we 
use is always on a need basis,” he said. ‘We 
always have justification for staffing and 
programs, and on that basis we only ask for 
what we must have,” he added. According 
to Keown, the operating costs for these 
programs are not different from last year, 
and no additional funds have been requested. 

As for the national economic scale, Keown 
said that too much money is being spent on 
the bicentennial celebration. ‘A lot of needs 
are not being met that should be met in our 
nation,” said Keown. ‘Millions of dollars are 
being spent on parades and new structures, 
and | don't know about our nation’s ability 
to do this,” he added. 

“The average student seems to have it 
easier than the ones did 10 years ago, but 
the better student still has to work the 
hardest,’ Keown said. Keown stated that the 
major problem today’s graduate faces is the 
possibility of not going into the field in 
which he is prepared. 

“| remember when | went to a national 
convention for the American College 
Personnel department. There was a guy 
there who had a degree to be a doctor, 
and he was applying to be a resident hall 
director,” Keown said. He attributes this 
situation primarily to the amount of gradu- 
ates on the job market. = 
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Succeeding the late E.A. Diddle as head basketball coach in 
1964 was John Oldham, present director of athletics. Oldham 
was head coach until 1971 and amassed an overall record of 
146 wins against 46 losses. He said the highlight of his coaching 
career was “doing well in tournaments.” Five of his teams were 
involved in national post-season play over the years. 


Seated in front of a $500,000 computer system, Curtis 
Logsdon examines a print-out from the machine. Logsdon said 
that while an average computer print-out takes three to four 
minutes, a library shelf list can take as long as 10 hours. 


Coping with the problems of students is part of the job confront- 
ing Charles Keown as dean of student affairs. Robin Lee consults 
Keown about an on-campus job which resulted in a position as 
receptionist in the student affairs office. After registering late, 
Cornell Gipson gets Keown to help him work out a class schedule. 


“The job market for the college graduate is still 
very much depressed. It behooves all of us at the 
University to give all the assistance we can to our 
graduating students in their job search,” said Lee 
Robertson. 

As director of alumni affairs and placement ser- 
vices, Robertson aids the student search for jobs in a 
direct way. According to him, approximately 1,000 
students held interviews on campus last year with 
visiting recruiters, a stable proportion to the number 
in previous years. 

When asked what qualities recruiters are looking 
for in a prospective employe, Robertson said, 
“Grades are vitally important, especially today. They 
are used as a means to eliminate students in job 
applications.” 

Robertson listed work experience as another asset 
for a student seeking a job. “If employers know that 
a student has worked to earn his college degree, it is 
an asset to the student,” he said. 

Recruiters also search for knowledge of th indi- 
vidual company. ‘A student should not come in and 
ask, ‘What does your company do?’ He should see 
what the company does and how he can fit in. A 
student has to sell himself.” 

Recruiters also search for knowledge of the indi- 
jobs and the fewer number of jobs as the two main 
problems facing a graduate today. ‘Students are as 
qualified or better qualified than they have ever 
been,’ he said. The administrator has noticed a swing 
back to conservatism in hair and clothing styles, 
and said he feels that students are turning back to a 
“middle-of-the-road” position. 

Several problems with recruiting were listed by 
Robertson. “The on-campus recruiting program is too 
limited for the number of students that are graduat- 
ing. The placement service must counsel students on 
ways for them to search and find the opportunities on 
their own,” he said. 

Commenting on the alumni program, Robertson 
said Western is unique in the loyalty that the alumni 
show to the university. He said that in the past the 
presidents of the university have felt that the alumni 
are a vital member of the total team of faculty, staff 
and students and that this has attributed to the 
success of the alumni program. More than 25,000 
people are on the current alumni mailing list. 

Alumni are kept informed through the alumni 
magazine, other mailings, on-campus _ reunion 
programs and alumni club activities across the nation, 
Robertson said. Special plans for the alumni at 
Homecoming this year included honoring the golden 
anniversary class of 1925. The classes of 1950 and 
1965 were also honored, as was the 1935 football 
team. Robertson was a member of the 1950 graduat- 
ing class. 

According to Robertson, “If we can’t celebrate the 
nation’s 200th anniversary we are missing the boat.” 
He considers this a time to reflect and examine what 
has made the country great in the past and possibly 
make the country greater in the future. 


After his first wedding as a father, Lee Robertson, director of 
alumni affairs and placement services, dances with his wife Joyce 
at the reception in the Alumni Center. The bride was his daughter, 
Mindy, and the groom was Steve Carter. The July 11 ceremony 
took place at the State Street Methodist Church. 
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“What was good for the students 10 or 
15 years ago is not necessarily good now,” 
said Jim Pickens, director of university 
centers. Although students are here basically 
for the unchanging purpose of learning, 
Pickens said, their dress, language, outlooks 
and attitudes change annually. Pickens said 
he thinks Western has prepared itself for 
these changes and the university centers are 
geared to “best serve the students.” 

Pickens’ job entails the supervision of all 
activities which take place in Downing and 
Garrett Conference Centers, but he has no 
control over the food services or bookstore. 
According to Pickens, the food services have 
some control over the Downing Center be- 
cause it must be open at the same time. 

As job opportunities: become more dif- 
ficult, Pickens said he foresees the possi- 
bility of students specializing in one particular 
vocation. He said, “Employment has to be 


the concern of everybody.” 

Although students attend Western from 
28 different states and several different 
foreign countries, the campus is mainly 
populated by people from Jefferson, Warren 
and Daviess counties, according to David 
Mefford, director of university-school 
relations. 

Developing and maintaining a good high 
school-college relationship is Mefford’s main 
job as director, he said. In order to do that, 
the department is divided into recruiting 
divisions. | 

Consisting of Western students, teams 
return to their respective high schools to 
recruit additional students. Mefford esti- 
mated that over 100 were involved in the 
student team program last year. 

Faculty, staff and alumni also return to 
visit high schools. Known as a “hometown 
committee,’ members return to serve as rep- 
resentatives in their hometown communities. 
“Each person follows up on names, com- 
municates with the school and, in general, 
sees that Western’s image is good and 
healthy,” Mefford said. 


“We touch 75 to 80 per cent of the student body 
every day in Downing Center and maybe more,” said 
Jim Pickens, director of university centers. Pickens is 
also coach of the Western baseball team. 
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A bright red, white and blue bicentennial bro- 
chure boasted that Western was “Doing More in ‘74,” 
but the university, through the efforts of Dean of 
Public Affairs Dee Gibson, has done even more to 
celebrate America’s bicentennial during this current 
academic year. 

Gibson is chairman of the bicentennial committee, 
and he, along with 11 faculty members from each 
college and two students, is responsible for the 
celebrations presented in Warren County, at Western 
and through the state, over a three-year span. 
Gibson explained that the committee’s activities are a 
free service to the community and Western. 

Working through the Kentucky Historical Events 
Celebration Commission, Gibson explained that he 
was “in constant correspondence with the state 
bicentennial office” in creating both entertaining and 
educational programs on Kentucky's heritage. 


Gibson said each state is taking what is traditional 
in its heritage and emphasizing it. Western faculty 
members have volunteered their time and knowledge 
of particular aspects of Kentucky's heritage to present 
lectures on such topics as ‘Early Kentucky Music,” 
“What Happened to Kentucky's Little Red School 
House,” and ‘Steamboating on the Green River.” 
According to Gibson, the lectures are being pre- 
sented to such groups as service clubs, school 
assemblies, professional organizations, nonprofit 
agencies and church congregations throughout the 
state. Gibson said that after one lecture has been 
given to a certain club or group meeting, the 
members request even more speakers. He attributed 
the demand for the bicentennial speakers to the 
“professional manner” of presentation. 

Gibson said he wanted the students “to have some 
input into the bicentennial celebrations too,” so two 
students were appointed to the committee in the 
fall of ‘75. Western students also wrote and acted in 
a Warren County bicentennial pageant in conjunction 
with the theatre department, while others presented 
special musical and dramatic events for the university. 

Gibson added that he was “very happy that the 
students chose ‘America’s Heritage’ as the Home- 
coming theme,” declaring that it was only natural. 

Another aspect of the committee’s plans, Gibson 
added, was the addition of ‘Our Kentucky Heritage,” 


Hedge-trimming is tedious work even though Dee Gibson only 
does it three times a year. The director of public affairs and 
community relations assumes total responsibility for all lawn work, 
although he admits that his wife, Betty, occasionally helps him. 


a series of films that deal with the development of 
many of Kentucky's folk trademarks such as sorghum 
making, quilting and basket weaving. The committee 
also presented exhibits in the Kentucky Building, 
organized art shows and sponsored musical programs 
about Kentucky’s heritage. Gibson said the committee 
will dwell more on the country’s heritage during the 
latter part of 1976. “‘That’s when our activities will 
culminate — especially on July 4th,” he added. 

“Establishing programs and starting from scratch 
were the hardest parts of being committee chairman,” 
Gibson said. ‘‘But now that we have the speakers, 
the programs, the distribution, things are running 
smoothly.” The budget was no problem, the ad- 
ministrator said. Expenditures for the bicentennial 
committee’s plans were taken from the general 
funds of the University budget. ‘’Since this is con- 
sidered to be a public and community service for a 
regional area, the director of the budget and vice- 
president of business affairs decided that a special 
budget should not be set aside,’ Gibson explained. 

Personally noting his feelings on the celebration, 
Gibson said, “We tend to forget, unfortunately, that 
we've got it made. We need something like the 
bicentennial to make us realize that it was the com- 
mon people, the little man, who worked so hard to 
make life easier for us.” 


A pair of conquistador stirrups are polished 
by Dr. Raymond Cravens, vice-president for 
academic affairs. Cravens purchased the 
stirrups on a 10-day trip he made to in- 
augurate a new technological project for 
Western in Bucaramanga, Colombia. A con- 
quistador colonist originally owned the 
saddle from which the stirrups were taken. 


Two weeks of prior work culminated at 
registration for Dr. Stephen House, registrar. 
With temperatures soaring in the 90's, 
short-sleeved House and Dr. Elmer Gray 
discussed the physical placement of the 
graduate college on the Diddle Arena floor 


Even though David Mefford’s garden is only one- 
fifth of an acre, he raises 20 different kinds of 
vegetables. Utilizing a small Ford garden tractor for 
plowing and cultivating, the director of university 
school relations said he finds corn and carrots the most 
difficult to grow of the vegetables he raises. 


According to Mefford, it would be hard to 
choose the most important form of recruiting 
the department does. “While personal re- 
cruiting is the most basic thing we do, all 
recruiting facets are vital,’ he said. 

Although he is not directly involved 
with students, the people under him are. The 
man is Dr. Raymond Cravens and his title 
is the vice-president for academic affairs 
and dean of the faculties. 

With this capacity, Cravens has people 
reporting to him on such topics as the 
library, television and publications. 

Cravens said that there was a failure of 
some academic programs and a difficulty in 
present program expansion because of a 
limited budget. 

When asked of his communication with 
students, the vice-president said he is in- 
volved the most with students on the 
Academic Council. ‘They've made some 
significant contributions for the students,” 
he said. 

The major problems facing a graduate to- 
day, Cravens said, are fitting what has been 
learned to a career and facing the demand of 
lifelong learning. 

With emphasis shifting from the Kentucky 
celebration to the national one, Cravens 
said some events are questionable, especi- 
ally with the commercialization attached to 
them. “The bicentennial is not commercial- 
ized on campus, however,’ Cravens said. 

His office is immaculate, the epitome 
of neatness and order. Each paper placed in 
the proper stack and the stacks neatly 
lined on the desk as if they were going to be 
inspected. 

But Dr. Stephen House, university regis- 
trar, describes each day as just the op- 
posite of his office. “| have such a 
tremendous amount of paperwork that if | 
don't keep ahead of it, it gets ahead of me 
quickly,” he said. 

As registrar, House has what he describes 
as ‘a sequence of duties.” ‘First there is 
registration, then the drop-add period, fol- 
lowed by the recording period and finally 
graduation.” 

This past summer a small scale version of 
a possible new registration process was 
undertaken by his office. Prior to the regular 
registration in August, 950 beginning fresh- 
men were registered early. 

A complete change-over from the Diddle 
Arena registration to what he calls an on- 
line terminal registration is being considered 
at the present time, but House would not 
speculate on the possibility of it becoming 
the standard registration process. 

To register students as the freshmen were 
registered would involve a computer opera- 
tion from a location such as the Garrett 
Conference Center and would be consider- 
ably more expensive, House said. 

“We register 12,000 to 13,000 people in 
three days,” he said. Over 1,600 transcripts 
are sent out some months. Cam 
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“| was a student 20 years ago,” said 
Dr. Jim Davis, dean of faculty programs, as 
he elaborated upon the differences between 
students today and ten years ago. “Students 
today have it harder because they must 
achieve good job positions after graduation.” 
However, Davis said students have it easier 
because of grades. ‘Grades are higher. The 
average grade is a ‘B’ now and it keeps 
going up,” he said. 

Although Davis still teaches one geog- 
raphy class, he works mostly with the faculty. 
“The emphasis is to keep administrators in 
teaching positions,” Davis said. Besides 
teaching, Davis also acts as coordinator of 
faculty development programs, chairman of 
the faculty research committee and the 
student awards committee, director of faculty 
salary studies and coordinator of seminars 
on research and projects for teacher im- 
provement. 

After touring New England and seeing 
historic sites on a cultural loop bus ‘‘for 50¢ 
a day,” ODavis_ enthusiastically recalls 
numerous bicentennial preparations dem- 
onstrating that “this country has an awful 
lot to be thankful for.” Davis said that 
planning the bicentennial early was a good 
idea instead of trying to cram it all into one 
year. “What we are accomplishing now is 
going to be helpful to people in the future,” 
he said. 

“My job is primarily one of communi- 
cation,” said Admissions Director Thomas 
Updike. In his three years on the hill, 
Updike’s duties have ranged from public 
relations to counselor supervision. 

Although actual student confrontation is 
rare (“By the time | meet most of the kids, 
they no longer have any business at the 
office.”’), Updike nevertheless plays an 
important role in establishing a good college 
start. His office receives all admissions appli- 
cations, housing applications, health forms 
and other material necessary for enrollment. 
Updike also worked closely with the office 
of orientation which was responsible for the 
two freshman pre-registration sessions held 
in June 1975. 

“No longer is freshman orientation a 
one or two day period of time with a series of 
meetings. We now view orientation as a 
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continuous process beginning while a stu- 
dent is a senior in high school and continuing 
well into his freshman year,” stated Dr. 
Ronnie N. Sutton, dean of scholastic 
development. 

To demonstrate this broadened concept of 
orientation, a package of eight “Hilltopper’ 
newsletters was developed and mailed to 
freshmen periodically during the summer 
months and the fall semester. Sutton, along 
with student contributors, informed new 
students with articles on residence halls, food 
services, the campus libraries, the Greek 
system and the various administrative of- 
fices. Sutton said the “‘Hilltopper’’ en- 
deavored to answer questions that a new 
freshman seldom gets to ask before he 
moves into a dormitory and starts classes. 

Through Sutton’s office, new freshmen 
were also given a chance to avoid the often 
frightening and frustrating mass registration 
in Diddle Arena. Approximately 900 students 
came to the campus in mid-June to meet 
with an adviser, select courses and register. 

Relaxing and popular as the summer 
registration appeared to be, it was not with- 
out flaws. During the fall registration 60 to 
70 per cent of the pre-registered freshmen 
dropped and added three, six and often 15 
hours, he said. This distressing result, along 
with computer costs, are disadvantages 
which delay the pre-registration program 
offered to all classmen. Pre-registration will 
be planned for all students, however, once 
the drawbacks are resolved, Sutton added. 

Dr. Jerry Wilder, director of under- 
graduate advisement and developmental 
studies, said he tries ‘‘to provide leadership 
in such a way that | get maximum pro- 
duction from my staff personnel.’ According 
to Wilder, his office is committed to providing 
services to assist the student in accomplish- 
ing his educational goals, and Wilder said he 
likes to emphasize the ‘team approach of his 
office and the competent skills of the 
academic counselors.” 

The undergraduate advisement program 
consists of four full-time counselors, four 
graduate assistants in counseling and a 
limited number of practicum students in 
counselor education. 

“Traditionally in higher education, the 
transfer student has been the neglected 
citizen — taken for granted,’ said Wilder. 
“This motivated us to look very seriously at 
their needs and how we can better facilitate 
their needs,” he said. 

Now, the transferring of academic credits 
is evaluated and applied to a tentative 
undergraduate degree program which is 
ready and waiting for the transfer student 
when he arrives at Western if the student 
has definite educational goals. 

As the name suggests, the principal ob- 
jective of Wilder's office is to assist in the 
development of a more meaningful program 
of academic advisement throughout the 
university. Wilder conducted a two-hour in- 
service training program for faculty advisers 
in most departments last spring. His office 
Returning three of an average 25 daily calls is Dr. 
James L. Davis, director of faculty programs. Approx- 
imately one-half of the phone calls Davis receives are 
from faculty members, he said. In addition to office work 
and administrative duties, Davis averages teaching two 


and one-half hours each week-in the geography and 
geology department. 


When young people decide to attend Western, it is 
usually through the help of Dr. Thomas Updike. Away 
from the admissions office where he serves as director, 
Updike trims an overgrown hedge around his property 
located on Ironwood Drive. 


Yardwork is a “necessary ingredient of owning a 
home,” according to Dr. Ronnie Sutton, the dean of 
scholastic development, Precariously perched on a 
ladder, Sutton uses manual cutting tools to retard the 
growth of a young magnolia tree. 


also produced a third edition of the ‘Faculty 
Adviser's Manual’ which he believes could 
enhance faculty advisement. 

“| prefer not to speak negatively,” Wilder 
said, “but throughout higher education, the 
actual quality of academic advisement is 
questionable — if it’s very good at all. One 
reason for our students now expressing a 
great deal of dissatisfaction is that they are 
not required to commit themselves to a 
specific educational objective (major, minor, 
etc.) until after about three semesters of 
college level work, and hence they do not see 
the need for such academic advisement.” 
“With the job situation the way it is, 
students are becoming more interested in 
career planning,” said Wilder. “Faculty ad- 
visement and career planning go hand in 
hand because many times the faculty ad- 
viser is the best source for job referrals 
and job sources.” 

“There are unlimited things to do to help 
Students start thinking about careers,” said 
Wilder. He added that he will be assisting in 
the development of a career planning 
program that should cover the entire spec- 
trum of university life — not just the senior 
year when a student uses the placement 


Schedule bulletins, degree programs and copies of 
general education guidelines for students provide the 
setting as Dr. Jerry Wilder reviews a form letter to be 
typed by secretary Helen Moore. As one of three main 
secretaries in Wilder's Office of Undergraduate Advise- 
ment, Mrs. Moore said she primarily works with univer- 
sity attendance problems. 
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Giving reasons for the participant increase in 
the board plan provided by Western's food services 
office, Lon Slaughter said students are ‘getting a 
good meal up there” and they can eat near the end 
of the semester even if they are out of money. The 
board plan is a system in which students can pay a 
fee of $248 for two meals (lunch and dinner) at 
Garrett Conference Center for a semester. 

Slaughter, director of food services, said his office 
had tried to make the dining area ‘more attractive” 
by redecorating and moving the salad and drink areas 
into the middle of the eating facility. He estimated 
an increase in student participation in the board plan 
to be approximately 100 over last fall. 

The board plan was initiated to pick up the slagging 
evening meal business at the Garrett cafeteria, 
according to Slaughter. Under the plan, a student is 
able to receive seconds except on meats. 

A new addition to the board plan is the food 
services |.D. card. On the card is the picture of the 
student, the semester and a group of numbers to be 
punched with each meal. 

Some students had suggested the possibility of 
opening up some kind of food plan at the Downing 
University Center cafeteria, but Slaughter said this 
would not be possible and still keep the “open 
concept” type of cafeteria. At Garrett, anyone enter- 
ing the dining area must pay $1.65 for lunch or 


Dog-tagged ‘Mister’ and “Silver” by his wife, Lon Slaughter’s 
pekingese and poodle are sometimes referred to as ‘Mr. and 
Silver Lee.” A 25th wedding anniversary present, Silver joined 
the household last year, while Mister has been with the family for 
nine years. Slaughter is the University’s director of food services. 
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$1.75 for dinner if he is not a board plan member. 

Another item offered by the food services area is 
the coupon booklet. These booklets, valued at $26.10, 
are bought by the students for $25 and can be used 
at any location anytime. Slaughter said food services 
had not ordered enough booklets for both semesters 
and had to reorder for the spring. 

Inflation has also affected the food services 
program with an increase on pork products and one or 
two more items. According to Slaughter, an overall 
increase was established last school year so that few 
items had to be raised this year. The board plan was 
priced at $239 for both semesters last year but has 
been raised to $248 for each semester this year. 

Three items have price increases at the ball game 
concession stands. Popcorn, hotdogs and coffee have 
been increased a nickel with existing prices now 
being 20 cents, 40 cents and 15 cents, respectively. 
A new item offered at football and basketball conces- 
sions is the 16 oz. souvenir cup priced at 45 cents. 

Asked about the times when the eating facilities 
are open, Slaughter said his office tried to establish 
hours which could reach the greatest number of stu- 
dents. Lunch hours at the Downing University Center 
were extended from 10:45 a.m.-1:15 p.m. He said 
the roughest time to reach everyone was at noon and 
he said the grill could reach students who are unable 
to eat at the cafeteria. 

For students who have a conflict with the board 
plan concerning times to eat, Slaughter said his office 
tried to work something out where the board plan 
could be used at another location. 
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Marcus S. Wallace, director of public 
safety, is very proud of the law enforcement 
agency on campus. With 23 sworn personnel 
on the force, he is responsible for automobile 
registration, enforcement of traffic laws and 
the investigation of reported offenses. He 
also holds daily briefing sessions to help 
improve the environmental safety program. 

“Neither the economy, nor the budget- 
cutting has affected the Department of Public 
Safety — it has heightened our awareness 
toward providing an efficient law enforce- 
ment agency,’ Wallace said. 

Regarding the bicentennial, Wallace said 
he approves of it and sees it as something 
for Americans to view from the standpoint 
of “where we started, what progress we have 
made today and finally, to take a look into 
the future at where we will go tomorrow.” 

Wallace said he does not feel that his 
position as an administrator has hindered 
communication with students. In fact, he said 
he would like for the whole department to be 
looked upon as a service to Western 
students. 

As Director of Publications, David 
Whitaker oversees the College Heights 
Herald and the Talisman, both award- 
winning student publications. Commenting 
on the accomplishments, he said, ‘The think- 
ing was that we could not do this without a 
strong journalism program, but | guess we 
did it backwards. We developed strong pub- 
lications, then started the development of a 
strong journalism program.” 

“We've grown,” Whitaker said of publica- 
tions. ‘In large measure we've had a lot of 
accomplishments — more than | thought we 
would have in five years,” he added. 

As a result of publications growth, 
Whitaker said that he was making a pitch 
for an increased capital outlay of money. 
“We need to expand the publications area. 
Some faculty members need to be in the 


building where publications offices are. We 
also need a studio for our photographers, a 
reading room for majors and 15 IBM's in 
one classroom,” he said. 

In addition to his administrative duties 
and teaching, Whitaker said he has a com- 
mitment to build a good journalism program. 
That explains his new title of coordinator of 
journalism and photography. 

Under Whitaker's suggestion, a new 
journalism program was approved by the 
Board of Regents in October. After taking 
part in mass communications departmental 
conferences on the journalism program, 
Whitaker wrote the proposal for a journalism 
major. The new major will be more con- 
centrated — giving students ‘good, hard 
preparation in newswriting, photography, 
editing and other practical areas of journal- 
ism,” Whitaker said. 

With decreasing job opportunities as more 
students enter the journalism field, Whitaker 
said that an effective journalism program 
safeguards the best interest of our students 
by making them more employable. 

“Our credibility is shot, however, if some- 
one is hired that can’t spell,” said Whitaker. 
“Editors can set their standards so tight. If 
one bad student slips through a program, it 
is penalizing the future graduates,” he con- 
tinued. 

Whitaker referred to journalism as a small 
orbit. “| have an awful lot of contact with 
students within our orbit. | probably get to 
know the students on the newspaper more 
than most administrators get to know the 
students in their areas. I’m not in contact 
with the total student population, however,” 
he said. 

“Sometimes the demands of their jobs 
tend to isolate administrators from the stu- 
dents,” said Harry K. Largen, vice-president 
for business affairs. “| would have more 
insights into students’ problems if | dealt with 


Two Cushman scooters costing about $3,000 each 
were purchased this summer by the campus safety 
and security force to increase campus protection and 
make service readily available. Public Safety Director 
Marcus Wallace illustrates a scooter feature to Jerry 
Alford, one of 23 campus patrolmen. 


them more,” he continued. 

As Western's chief fiscal officer, Largen 
maintains all business aspects of the uni- 
versity such as the budget, personnel 
services, payrolls, student financial aid and 
auxiliary services as the physical plant and 
food expenditures. Other concerns include 
purchasing and accounting for incomes and 
expenditures. 

According to Largen, costs have increased 
over the past two years, a major portion of 
which has been the increased cost of paper 
products. 

“This has caused us to attempt to manage 
high costs such as electrical energy on 
campus, try to find other sources of energy 
and plan long-range purchasing by anticipat- 
ing price increases,” Largen said. 

A cost-cut example cited by Largen was 
last year’s coal stockpile. “Two reasons 
caused us to stockpile; the uncertainty of 
the supply and the possibility of coal field 
strikes,” he said. “We always try to keep a 
25-day coal supply and we could always 
burn natural gas as an alternative,” Largen 
said. 

Now in his 11th year at the University, 
Largen said he would like to have more time 
for long-range planning. ‘| would like to set 
a course of planning for five years ahead,” he 
said, “but must neglect it because of the 
demands of day to day activities.” 

As the bicentennial draws closer, Largen 
said that the value of the celebration should 
not be commercialized, but solely remind us 
of our heritage. According to Largen, ‘The 
bicentennial has been commercialized to the 
extent that it has become the main theme, 
although it didn’t start out that way. | think 
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“Overcrowding” is not the term Horace Shrader 
would use to describe the near-capacity dormitory 
situation this year. ‘‘We were never overcrowded. We 
never had less than fifty beds available,’ said Shrader, 
the housing director.” The full-house situation was 
caused by students who made a room deposit and 
never arrived on campus. Their rooms were held for at 
least two weeks until the students were contacted, 
thus causing the condition,” he said. 

As a result of the mandatory on-campus housing 
rule for freshmen and sophomores, there was an ap- 
proximate increase of 500 people living in the dorms. 
If an off-campus housing facility (College Inn) closes, 
an additional 300 people would need housing either 
on-campus or in another off-campus facility. 

Shrader said he thinks the University could properly 
handle this influx of people. ‘The first weeks might 
be rough, as before, because of the rooms we hold, 
but we could handle the people,” he said. 

In the immediate future, Shrader foresees no need 
for the additional building of housing facilities. “‘If 
we had to, we could use Florence Schneider Hall for 
housing,” he said. Schneider Hall was closed two 
years ago for use as a continuing education center. 

Sharader said the administration of the housing 


office involves assigning students to residence halls 
and rooms, collecting fees, overseeing married student 
campus housing and renting university-owned re- 
frigerators. Processing exemptions for students who 
apply for housing exemption privileges, counseling 
students with housing problems, assisting in hiring 
residence hall directors, coordinating housing for 
special groups arriving on campus and maintaining 
physical facilities are also a part of Shrader’s duties. 

According to Shrader, the biggest single housing 
expenditure is the cost of student and regular 
staffing in the residence halls. 

A summer project for Shrader was the renovation 
of Potter Hall, formerly a vacant dormitory. The top 
floors now house female students while the student 
affairs and housing offices occupy the first floor. 
Commenting on his daily contact with dorm residents, 
Schrader said, “| don't always give them the answers 
they want, but | try to be friendly and fair which is the 
beginning of communication.” 


With over 5,000 on-campus residents, Horace Schrader, housing 
director, has the help of assistant Lynn Morgan. Morgan’s specific 
duties center around refrigerator rentals which cost students $20 a 
semester and student exemptions from dormitory living. 
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Conferring on editorial content for the Co/lege Heights Herald 
is a regular habit for editor Tom Caudill and David Whitaker, 
Besides overseeing the 
school’s newspaper and the yearbook, the Ja/isman, Whitaker 
has the new title of coordinator of journalism and photography. 


director of university publications. 


we should throw the word ‘celebration’ out 
of the bicentennial,” he added. 

Dr. Paul Hatcher’s position has 
changed from Coordinator of International 
Education to Director of International Stu- 
dent Affairs. The new title sounds a great 
deal like the old one, but Hatcher's duties 
have multiplied since his promotion from a 
coordinator to a director. Along with the title 
change is a new location in the Rock House, 
the new home of all international affairs. 

Hatcher's job involves working with the 
registrar, as well as the admissions and 
undergraduate advisement offices to make 
sure that the international students are 
properly enrolled at Western. He also works 
with the graduate office and counseling 
service in setting up tests to determine the 
students’ understanding of English. In addi- 
tion to his administrative responsibilities, 
Hatcher teaches two classes of Spanish. 

The summer travel/study tours, once 
under the guidance of Hatcher, are now a 
departmental matter. Hatcher explained 
that the language professors in the depart- 
ment will assume the responsibilities of 
sending Western students to _ foreign 

é ; ‘general supervision of 
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As Western's chief fiscal officer, Harry Largen 
oversees all business aspects of the university. 
“| have no higher aspirations than to be the 
best that | can in the job | do,” the vice- 
president for business affairs said. 


Dr. Raymond Cravens, Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs. 

Hatcher, at Western for 17 years, said 
that the number of international students 
has increased from none when he ffirst 
came to over 100 now. ‘Practically all the 
continents are represented now,” he said, 
“but most of our students are from the 
near and far East.” 

“| think the international students 
(Hatcher does not like the term ‘foreign’) 
should see American life on a smaller 
scale. Western offers a more typical view of 
American life than other larger universities,” 
the administrator said. 

According to Hatcher, the international 
students are becoming more aware of the 
American way of life, especially since the 
myriad of bicentennial celebrations have 
swept and continue to sweep the nation. 
Hatcher said that the bicentennial celebra- 
tions are important regardless of how bad 
the state of the economy may be. He said, 
“If you have a birthday or an anniversary, you 
celebrate it no matter how poor you are. 
America was born into hard times — it is 
part of our heritage — and the recent 
troubles should only be considered as 


“All members of the summer school faculty are 
expected to attend the commencement exercises” 
said Dr. Paul Hatcher, international student affairs 
director. The colorful gowns that add to the ceremony 
identify the faculty by their alma mater and field of 
study. Hatcher's blue and gold gown shows that he is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan. Blue is the color 
for humanities, his major area of study. 


“Just to keep my hands on it” is the reason Dr. 
Charles Anderson gives for working with television 
equipment three or four times a year. The director of 
media services operates a television switcher in the 
Robert Cochran wing of the television production center, 
Anderson said. A majority of his time is spent planning, 
counseling and teaching, however. 


temporary.” 

“Basically an optimist” is the term Dr. 
Charles Anderson uses to describe himself 
in relation to his job as the director of media 
services. 

Anderson's optimism is shown with the 
recent addition of WKYU, the campus radio 
station. ““WKYU not only provides an enter- 
tainment outlet, but practical, on-the-job 
experiences for mass communications 
students,” Anderson said. 

As an administrator, Anderson heads 
the television production center and the 
audio-visual production and service center, 
along with the campus radio station. Ander- 
son said he does not have as much contact 
with students as he did five years ago. The 
department, however, does employ several 
students who come in for guidance, he 
explained. 

“College is much more difficult now than it 
was 10 years ago, basically because a 
college degree is no longer a guarantee of 
a job,” Anderson said. According to him, 
college graduates today have a problem 
when seeking a job, due to the employment 
situation and the competition involved. ja5- 
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Dealing with the red tape of govern- 
ment is the job of Director of Grants and 
Contract Services Dr. Glenn Crumb. It is 
Crumb’s job to deal with the different federal 
and state agencies that direct their available 
funds to Western. 

“My main job is a liaison position for the 
various federal and private agencies that 
fund at Western,’ Crumb said. 

When a teacher or administrator origi- 
nates a new program, the completed plan is 
presented to Crumb who checks with the 
appropriate agency to determine whether or 
not it has the money to start the program. 


Even though 


the University Health Services 


Crumb estimated that over 200 proposals 
for administrators and teachers a year are 
sent through his office. “Any program funded 
by an outside agency for research or project 
comes through my office,” he said. 

Even after he deals with the money, how- 
ever, Crumb’s job is not over. He must then 
make sure the funds given to that program 
are used in accordance with guidelines 
established by the government. 

According to Crumb, there is a broad 
range of diversity in the type of program 
funding. Examples include a teacher corps 
program and a program in environmental 


Loading a shotgun in his backyard cornfield, Dr. Glenn Crumb, director of 
grants and contract services, practices for the fall hunting season. Crumb 
hunts quail and pheasant primarily in western and eastern Kansas 


doctor or 


a nurse costs the student 


science and engineering technology funded 
by the National Science Foundation. A proj- 
ect in social work training in the Bowling 
Green College of Business and Public 
Affairs is another example. 

Crumb said he believes most of the col- 
leges are getting as much or more aid than 
they have ever received before. ‘The money 
is there, it’s just harder to get,” he said. 

Running a college bookstore involves 
more than just seeing that No. 2 pencils 
last throughout the semester or that correct 
books are ordered for a certain course, and 
Buddy Childress will vouch for that. 

Childress said although he is mainly 
responsible for tying all the sections of the 
bookstore together in a workable operation, 
he also stays out on the floor working 
around the counters in order to better 
evaluate student needs. 

“Instead of people being dissatisfied with 
the bookstore service and talking to their 
friends, it would be nice to discuss com- 
plaints more on a one-to-one basis,” he said. 

Childress also said he hears more com- 
plaints on the price of books than anything 
else. ‘Books gain less profit than any area in 
the store,” he said. “In regard to price in- 
creases, students have a certain amount of 
money to spend so they will be buying the 
essential items and less of the fringe.” 

Asked if the bicentennial year had any 
special meaning, Childress said, ‘The time is 
now to promote a flag-waving attitude 
since the economy is in such a bad shape.” 

Childress said he has been wary of buying 
merchandise for the bookstore just because 
it might have a bicentennial motif. He said, 
“Putting red, white and blue on low quality 
merchandise is foolish and deceptive.” 

“We do it for the students,” is the 
reason Owen Lawson Jr. gives for a clean 


nothing,” 


added another doctor to the staff to relieve the load of 
Dr. James Goodrum, the clinic and its doctors are 
still going through the work day at a hectic pace for 
most of the school year. 

Goodrum said he and Dr. Robert Hoffman go 
through most of their work days with an almost full 
appointment book, and still have to turn people away 
at times. 

Last year, the office used a system where students 
needing medical attention could come in and sign up 
to wait for a doctor. According to Goodrum, adminis- 
trator of the health services, they have adopted the 
system of making appointments almost full time. 
“The system is working well and we do leave some 
room for walk-in patients,’ Goodrum said. 

Goodrum said a person needing emergency treat- 
ment could be seen any time because the doctors are 
on emergency call 24 hours a day. He said one 
problem with this is that some people like to take ad- 
vantage of the doctor on call occasionally by coming 
in aS an emergency on Sunday evening when they 
could easily wait until Monday for an appointment. 
“But that’s just one of the problems a doctor faces,” 
he said. 

Goodrum said the two doctors handle any type of 
case they can see and take care of. “| guess the best 
way to describe what we treat is to call it general 
practice,” he said. 

The cost of this treatment is very inexpensive, 
according to Goodrum. “A basic office visit to see a 
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Goodrum said. ‘‘The medicines are sold for what they 
cost us. For example, if penicillin costs 1%¢ per 
tablet we sell them to the student for that.” 

He said X-rays and lab work are also less expensive 
at the clinic than in a private physician's office. ‘‘It 
could cost about half as much,” he said. 

An overnight visit in the hospital costs $7.50 for 
the first 24 hours and $5.00 for each additional 
24 hours, according to Goodrum. “The reason for the 
$2.50 difference the first night is a plastic bag full of 
essential items, which the patient receives.” 

Goodrum also said he could foresee in the future a 
possible necessity of hiring more doctors for the clinic 
during the 9-month period of the regular school term. 

“Dr. Hoffman has taken a good half of the load off 
me since he’s been here,” Goodrum said. ‘He may 
even see more people than | do now.” Hoffman spent 
21 years in private general practice in Dayton, Ohio, 
before he took the health services position. 

Another of Goodrum’s duties, (this one voluntary), 
is that of being team doctor. “Looking out for the 
teams Is one of my easiest jobs; keeping a student in 
the clinic if he needs to stay is one of the hardest 
things,” Goodrum said. “That's the delightful thing 
about young folks — impatience,” he added. 


Mrs. James Goodrum described baseball with her sons and 
husband as a “family affair.”” Pat, age 8, played in a pee-wee league 
in the summer while Paul Martin, age 5, plays for fun. Dr. Good- 
rum, a former little leaguer, practices with his sons and goes to 
most of Pat’s games while Mrs. Goodrum ‘‘watches and catches.”’ 
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campus, and the physical upkeep of its build- 
ings. As_ physical plant administrator, 
Lawson has supervision of campus buildings, 
including construction and planning, main- 
tenance operation and landscaping. He is 
also in charge of the heating and air 
conditioning plant units. 

Although the budget cut is of great con- 
cern to Lawson, he said that service has 
not been greatly affected. ‘Materials have to 
be stretched at times and new equipment 
may have to be deferred, though,” he added. 

Lawson said he does not think that the 
bicentennial is being celebrated too early at 
all. He said he feels the bicentennial period is 
a ‘great time in this country’s life’ and is 
indeed worth celebrating. 

One of the biggest problems facing to- 
day's college graduate is satisfactory em- 
ployment according to Lawson. He stated 
that job opportunities are not as great as 
they were in past years. “Students have to 
work to supplement their incomes,” Lawson 
said, ‘“‘and now students have a tougher 
time in school.” 

lf there is one man on campus who 
does more for communication than anyone 
else, it is H.B. Clark, assistant physical 
plant administrator. Clark is the telephone 
coordinator between campus exchanges and 
the South Central Bell system. 

He said the present campus telephone 
system was put into operation in July 1966 
and is worth approximately 2 million dollars. 
“Under the old PBX system we had very 
few lines and had to have a switchboard 
operator,’ Clark said. “Now everything is 
fully automated. The campus exchange is 
a lot bigger than many towns,” he said. 

Aside from the telephone system respons- 
ibility, Clark also has the duty of seeing that 
auto maintenance and repair is carried out. 
“I'm in charge of seeing that keys to build- 
ings get to the right people, too,’ he added. 
Clark's other duties include the supervision of 
landscaping, building trades, housekeeping 
and student employees. 

The differences between his job and that 
of the physical plant administrator are very 
narrow, Clark said. ‘| know his jobs and he 
knows mine — we keep each other in- 
formed,” he said. “If one of us has to be 
out of town the other can take over.” 

According to Clark, the physical plant 
has added a computer that regulates the 
amount of air conditioning and heating a 
building receives. “It is arranged in intervals 
so that all buildings do not kick on at the 
same time, thus saving more energy,’ said 
Clark. 

Even though the consumption is lower, 
prices are still rising and little money is being 
saved, Clark said. He did add, however, that 
he believes Western students do not waste 
a great deal of energy. 

“It is my observation that when students 
are out of their dorm rooms, lights are 
turned out,” Clark said. “I think they use 
heating and air conditioning units wisely, 
too.” 

About 25 students work in the physical 
plant's labor pool. In explaining their job 
functions, Clark said, ‘“They come in and do 
the work that needs to be done for that 
particular day. One day they could be help- 


ing a plumber and the next day the grounds 
crew.” 

“With the United States having the 
bicentennial celebration at an awfully poor 
time, | think a modest birthday would be 
better than an extravagant one,” said Dr. 
Earl Wassom, associate dean for academic 


services and director of the library. Wassom 


was referring to the poor state of the 
nation’s economy connected with the forth- 
coming bicentennial celebration. 

According to Wassom, the economical 
situation has also limited the buying power 
of his administrative area. He said increases 
have been made in all budgets except for 
books, but the rising inflation prevents the 
department from buying as much as it did. 

Wassom, who has been at Western for 
nine years, is in charge of general adminis- 
tration of the seven libraries on campus and 
supportive services such as non-book re- 
sources. 

He said he became involved in library 
services and functions when his wife began 
working on her master’s degree in library 
science. Wassom developed an interest in 
some of the books that she brought home 
which later led to his present career. 

Although Wassom’s job as administrator 
keeps him busy, he said his communication 
with students has not been hindered. He said 
he helps out in classrooms as much as 
possible, and makes an effort to talk with 
the students he sees in the library. 

He also said he hopes the library services 
can aid the student by making it possible 
for him to find what he needs for projects. 
“| want to improve instruction by fulfilling the 
three purposes of a library,” he said. ‘These 
are to acquire what the student needs, to 
make it retrievable and to help him interpret 
it after he has found it. Came 


New product developments, as well as general infor- 
mation from the National Association of College Stores, 
are included in the College Store Journal, a monthly 
trade publication. Buddy Childress, manager of the Col- 
lege Heights Bookstore, said, ‘The informative publica- 
tion helps the individual bookstore manager do a better 
job in merchandising.” 


Tagged by student workers as “Henrietta,” the com- 
puter in the physical plant building controls the 


cooling system of 24 campus buildings. Administrator 
Owen Lawson said the computer saves the university 
approximately $100,000 a year by regulating the num- 
ber of kilowatts that are used hourly. 


“Traveling places and doing things on your own are 
two of the major conveniences of an airstream camper,” 
said H.B. Clark, assistant physical plant administrator 
The Clarks have owned the camper for three years and 
have traveled to Canada, Virginia and Florida 


Part of Dr. Earl Wassom’s job as director of library 
services is attending formal functions for members of 
his department, such as the one on June 22 for Sara 
Tyler. The reception honored Miss Tyler on her retire- 
ment after working 42 years for the university, 39 as a 
librarian and three as an archivist. About 150 people 
attended the event which was highlighted by the an- 
nouncement that a College Heights Foundation Scholar- 
ship in library science was set up in Miss Tyler's honor. 
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“Today everything is in favor of the 
student,” said Dr. Paul Corts comparing 
students of today with those 10 years ago. 
Corts is dean for instruction and coordinator 
of the honors program. 

In his eighth year at Western, Corts directs 
the academic program at Ft. Campbell and 
supervises “Internalism Dimension” project. 

Besides his administrative duties, Corts 
also teaches in the speech and theatre 
department. “Students tell me they feel 
intimidated because my office is in Wetherby 
Administration Building,” said Corts. 

According to Corts, the budget has not 
hindered the department in_ fulfilling its 
duties because such things as printing the 
catalog and schedule bulletin ‘have to go 
on.” He said that cuts in the expenses 
were made as much as possible. 

Referring to the nation’s bicentennial, 
Corts said he believes Western is doing all it 
can academically to emphasize the cele- 
bration in classrooms. Guest speakers have 
also been scheduled. 

“The worst problem a graduate faces 
today is deciding what to do with his or 
her life. It will always be a problem,” Corts 
said. 
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Watermelons were last on the menu when Dr. 
Paul Corts hosted a get-acquainted get-together for 45 
high school students who participated in the summer's 
Junior Scholars program. Surprisingly, only seven 
watermelons were consumed by the group. Corts 
hosted the event in connection with his duties as 
director of the university honors program. 


Although most administrators are 
found working behind an office desk, this 
does not hold true for Dr. John A. Scar- 
borough. Besides teaching three subjects 
each semester, the distinguished service 
professor and professor of education said 
he works extensively with area elementary 
and high schools. 

According to Scarborough, his services to 
these area schools range from helping with 
in-service and evaluation programs to speak- 
ing at commencement exercises. ‘I! like to 
help those who help Western.” he said. 

A former high school teacher, coach and 
principal, Scarborough said he has always 
had a close relationship with students. 
“I believe in students and no title or honor 
will ever change my belief in and relationship 
with Western students,” he said. 

Scarborough also said, ‘Western students 
are generally very serious about their work 


Steering a five horse power John Deere tractor, Dr. 
John Scarborough trims his 100-yard lawn in the 
summer. With his gardening also including the care of 
vines, bushes and hanging baskets, the distinguished 
service professor said, ‘| am my own yardman and | love 
it!’’ His property is located on Belmont Drive. 


Part of the Edgar L. Jones collection in the Kentucky 
Library-Museum is a bicycle which dates back to the 
Civil War era. Riley Handy, Kentucky librarian, displays 
the piece of memorabilia loaned to the library on 
Aug. 8, 1940, by Jones, a former Bowling Green native. 


At the 41st annual summer conference for school 
administrators, Dr. Henry Hardin talks informally with 
Dr. Carl Lamar, state superintendent for vocational 
education. Accompanied by an old-fashioned fish fry, 
the July 11 event at Downing University Center was 
co-sponsored by Western and the Kentucky State De- 
partment of Education. 
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Actually applying the rudiments of a “do-it-yourself” job, Dr. Wallace 
Nave, director of special programs, adjusts a television antenna he 
built for his home two years ago. With the help of his daughter, Lynn, 
and others, Nave assembled the base, dug the hole, poured the cement 


and attached the antenna. 


From a hair dryer in the girls’ dorm to the most 
scientific piece of equipment in labs, Larry Howard, 
director of purchasing, is responsible for university 
buying. With these functions, Howard's actual title 
could perhaps be Director of Purchasing, Print Shop, 
Central Stores and Inventory Control. 

With that lengthy title, Howard does a lot more 
than just buy paper clips. As director of the print 
shop, he sees that all printing orders are filled. Each 
year, he explained, each department at Western is 
allowed a certain amount of printing expenditures in 


Surrounded by 30,000 booklets on traffic safety regulation, 
Director of Purchasing Larry Howard checks finished copies in the 
print shop. Fulfilling orders for every department on campus, 
Howard and his staff print every request from sports schedules to 
textbooks to pamphlets and brochures. 
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their budgets. The departments give their printing re- 
quests to Howard, and he said he makes sure that 
every pamphlet, booklet or folder is completed to the 
satisfaction of the departments. In addition to super- 
vising the print shop, Howard is also in charge of the 
two copy centers on campus. 

As director of Central Stores, Howard fulfills 
office orders from the “Hill” and makes sure that the 
“Store” is always well-stocked with office supplies 
and janitorial equipment. 

Inventory control is another area under the super- 
vision of Howard. “This office is in charge of over 
seven million dollars worth of equipment,” he said. 
“We have to make sure that every piece of equip- 
ment the university buys is tagged with a red sticker 
after we receive it,’ he added. 

His biggest job, however, is buying. Howard said he 
is continually arranging bids with companies who 
want to do business with Western. Every new build- 
ing that is built, he explained, must be stocked with 
furniture and supplies that are ordered through his 
office. “The best quality at the cheapest price is of 
course what | look for when | do business with a 
company,’ Howard said. 

The most expensive single item that Western has 
bought through his office was a computer which 
Howard said cost almost one million dollars. ‘We've 
had more expensive orders than that,’ he explained, 
“but they have involved more than one item — such 
as furniture for a building.” 

According to Howard, he fulfills hundreds of orders 
for printing and supplies. “The mood of the Kentucky 
legislature will determine what kind of a budget we 
will be working with,” he said. “They determine 
whether more money should be given to elementary 
and secondary education, or whether the universities 
need it.” 


and are here for a quality education. | have 
found students through the years to be 
dedicated to the task at hand,” he added. 
Riley Handy, director of the Kentucky 
Library-Museum, said probably the most 
important uses of the library are for the study 
of genealogy and for term paper research. 
He said historic textile, art and speech 
classes use the facility throughout the year. 

Crowds estimated at 10,000 per year visit 
the library and museum housing old manu- 
scripts and artifacts such as glass, silver, 
textiles and furniture. 

Handy estimated the purchasing power for 
the library and museum this school year as 
constant. Actually, Handy said, there was a 
slight increase in funding, but this was only 
for salary raises. 

Concerning the bicentennial, Handy said it 
is an exciting time for different groups to 
make a contribution to the event. 

He also said he did not think it was wrong 
to “have a little fun” with the celebration but 
felt the public needs to be aware of the ‘’sell- 
a-bration” aspect and wary of the “98 cent 
eagle mugs.” He said a thought-filled effort 
is needed by the public as to what it sees 
rather than the ‘‘me-too” approach. 


Planning, 
directing generally sum up the responsi- 
bilities of Dr. Henry Hardin, dean of 
academic services. The services that he 
directs consist of three segments; the library 
system, the media division and the archives. 

An area of concern to Hardin is the 
promotion of Kentucky. He said nobody has 
taken the time to promote the state, resulting 
in little available material. Consequently, he 
has established and worked on programs for 
this purpose. One such measure was the 
filmstrips of Dr. Kenneth Clarke on Kentucky 
folk culture. “A program is currently in 
production on the settlement of Kentucky, 
too,’ Hardin added. 

Commenting on the bicentennial, Hardin 
said he does not see how young people can 
put into perspective what has been done 
and why without reflecting on the past. ‘‘In 
hindsight, things may appear ridiculous now, 
but at the time, they were probably the most 
logical choices to make,” he said. 

According to Hardin, inflation has affected 
academic services. He said, “We're buying 
less because the dollar is worth less. Our 
book budget is really taking a beating.” 

Dr. Wallace Nave has a new title 


developing, refining and _ but essentially the same job — overseeing 


continuing education. 

As director of special programs (instead of 
director of continuing education), Nave said 
his new appellation is “more appropriate” 
since his office does not encompass ll 
aspects of continuing education. 

“| deal with everything except extended 
campus programs,’ Nave said, “including 
evening class offerings and continuing ed- 
ucation unit (c.e.u.) courses.” 

Some new responsiblities, however, that 
came packaged with Nave’s new title in- 
clude coordinating correspondence courses 
and other independent studies. ‘‘With stu- 
dents enrolling through the office year- 
round,” Nave said, “school goes on 12 
months out of the year.” 

For every enrollee completing independent 
studies, Nave said 16 pieces of corres- 
pondence are processed by his office. ‘That's 
a lot of paper work,” he said, ‘when you 
consider that 4,316 were enrolled last year.” 

Other jobs for Nave include teaching 
courses in adult education, preparing the 
summer school and May term bulletins and 
advising students in the associate of liberal 


arts program. ‘Cam 
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Resident assistants face the same problems today 
as they did 15 years ago, according to Howard 
Bailey, coordinator of residence development in the 
office of student affairs. This is Bailey's first year in the 
position and he is one of the school’s 10 black ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 

Bailey said the most difficult problem facing resi- 
dent assistants in dormitories is the difficulty of ad- 
justing to a lifestyle. Two questions they must answer 
are ‘Am | a staff member or a student?” and ‘‘How do 
| control or reprimand personal friends | live with?” 
he said. 

Coordination of night clerks in the dorms is another 
of Bailey's responsibilities. He said the main duty of 
the clerks is to anticipate and initially confront 
problems that may arise. Bailey said, however, that 
nothing out of the ordinary has occurred this year. 
“With 200 to 800 people asleep at night, someone 
needs to be awake and functioning, whether it be 
male or female,” he said. 

Away from his job duties, and out of a personal 
interest, Bailey aids black students on campus. “| work 
with the placement office and local agencies in the 
interest of black students in regard to employment 
and community service,’’ he said. 

A student's lack of understanding or misconception 
of his responsibilities is the main problem facing a 
student today, Bailey said. 

The problems facing a black student are monu- 
mental, according to Bailey. Speaking in relation to 
the problems faced by black students today as com- 
pared to five or ten years ago, he said, ‘The black stu- 
dent is at an extra disadvantage from the first day he 
enters (school) to the day he leaves.” 

Bailey said he feels there is a lessening of disad- 
vantages as far as opportunities for black students to 
participate. From his discussion with students, how- 
ever, he said that ‘a great deal of subtle, unap- 


As male residence hall coordinator, Howard Bailey is in charge of 
such aspects as staff hiring, resident assistants, hall directors and 
the individual residence hall governments. 


proached prejudice exists in classrooms throughout 
the campus.” 

As male residence hall coordinator, Bailey is in 
charge of staff hiring, the resident assistants, hall 
directors, individual hall governments and disciplinary 
counseling. 

Bailey said he thinks it is important for a staff 
member to make himself known on campus outside 
the office. “A student will have a comfortable feeling 
and be more willing to say ‘| need some help’ if he 
knows the person,” Bailey said. 

As for the nation’s celebration, Bailey said, “Any 
country has reason to celebrate 200 years. My only 
regret is that after 200 years, our country doesn’t 
stand for what it was founded upon. Being black, | 
find it difficult to celebrate the bicentennial.” 


Some students have a bad connotation 
about financial aid and wait until they are 
“flat broke” before they come in to apply for 
assistance, according to A.J. Thurman, 
financial aid director. 

Thurman’s job entails the supervision of 
funds to a student from any source which 
helps alleviate the cost of attending school. 
He said this includes collecting, approving 
and disbursing funds through the loan, grant, 
work study and scholarship programs. 

“Students of today are more fortunate 
than 10 years ago in almost every way, 
academically as well as financially,” he said. 
“The problems facing a graduate of Western 
today, however, are too numerous to 
mention.” 

Thurman cited the problem of a student 
living on a guaranteed income while in school 
and then suddenly being faced with making 
a living when he graduates. He said when 
the student graduates and loses this income 
he may run into problems with his financial 
responsibilities. “Usually he has no money 
to meet them and might not have a job or 
job prospect,” he added. 

Thurman said approximately 95 per cent 
or seven to eight million dollars of the fund- 
ing for his office comes from the federal 
government. The only problems that might 
be encountered in budget cuts, Thurman 


said, would come up if the number of 
personnel assigned to administer the federal 
programs Is reduced. 

“Don't write me up as an administrator, 
but as a warm-hearted human being,” said 
Dr. Stanley Brumfield. As director of the 
counseling center, Brumfield said he con- 
siders this somewhat of a necessity as last 
year alone the center had approximately 
3,500 appointments. 

According to Brumfield, the administration 
needs to take more opportunities to get to 
know the student and not use the desk as a 
barrier. 

“If | found myself not teaching, I'd quit. 
| think all administrators should teach 
classes,” he said. Brumfield said he likes a 
classroom experience to be fun, but also 
expects “A” work. 

When asked if a budget decrease has 
affected his department, Brumfield said, 
“Mine is so small, they didn’t even bother to 
cut it.” 

Commenting on the bicentennial, Brum- 
field said he does not think the country is 
celebrating the observance too early be- 
cause it is more of a concept than a day or 
year celebration. “It is time for people to 
renew their faith in America,” the counselor 
said. 

Larry Berry's duties range from helping 


a student with locked keys in his car to the 
unpleasant task of telling a student that a 
parent has died. 

As an assistant dean of student affairs, 
Berry said that he has less contact with 
students than most people in student affairs 
because much of his work is affected by 
internal projects and programs such as a 
budget preparation. 

He also works on “one-time” projects 
such as dorm renovation and more recently, 
the renovation of Potter Hall, the new 
location of the student affairs office. Part of 
Potter Hall is still a dormitory and Berry said, 
“You get a closer touch with students by 
being in a residence hall.” 

Another facet of Berry’s work is bringing 
students who have violated university sanc- 
tions before the disciplinary committee. He 
notifies the student of the hearing and the 
violation and then sees that the hearing fol- 
lows the lines of fair play and due process. 

Commenting on the students of today he 
said, ‘They didn’t have to make a decision 
about drugs 15 years ago, and | think that 
has complicated things. Their whole future at 
this point is less clear than it was a few 
years ago.” 

“I like to think of myself as a coun- 
selor,” said Anne Murray, assistant dean 
of student affairs. More often known as the 
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dean of women, Mrs. Murray has responsi- 
bility for the 12 women’s residence halls and 
their personnel. Though referrals make up the 
bulk of her work, Mrs. Murray said she often 
has students who drop in to ask about any- 
thing from “Where can | buy tickets to a 
concert?” to “Why do | have hours?” 

The student affairs office moved into 
Potter Hall in the fall, a move which Mrs. 
Murray said is to her advantage. Because 
Potter Hall is also a residence hall, Mrs. 
Murray said she can become closer to the 
students by seing what they are wearing, 
saying and watching on television. 

“We can celebrate the bicentennial with- 
out spending a dime,” said Mrs. Murray. 
Although she said that thinking about our 
heritage is good, Mrs. Murray said she thinks 
people have started celebrating too early and 
have commercialized the bicentennial too 
much. 

Asked if the students today have it any 
easier than those 10 years ago, Mrs. Murray 
said today’s student has many more compli- 
cated decisions to make. She said the most 
important decision or question a student 
faces is, ‘How do | find my place in this 
world?” 

“| wouldn't be here if it weren't for 
students,” said Ron Beck, assistant dean of 
student affairs. He said students have given 


him the opportunity to be thrust into student 
life and deal with their problems. 

“Any position an administrator holds can 
be one that allows communication, but de- 
pends on his attitude,” he said. “His position 
does not keep him from communicating with 
students, but his attitude may.” 

Serving as a liaison between Associated 
Student Government (ASG) and the admin- 
istration, Beck said he negotiates contracts 
for concerts, lectures and other programs, 
and handles the physical arrangements in- 
volved. Although an increase has been made 
in the ASG budget, the cost of these activ- 
ities has also risen, according to Beck. 

In addition to his other jobs, Beck serves 
as cheerleader adviser and supervisor of 
fraternity and sorority affairs. 

“We can’t bury our heads in the sand 
— the whole world is in the same boat,” 
said University Archivist Dr. Crawford 
Crowe, referring to the economic problem 
of America. 

Crowe, who is also professor of Kentucky 
history and coordinator of resource develop- 
ment for the Kentucky Library, discussed 
a current issue, the bicentennial celebration. 


A few quite moments in his Craig Alumni Center 
office provide A.J. Thurman with an opportunity to read 
his morning mail. The rest of Thurman’s day is filled 
with student consultation and meetings which reflect 
his job as financial aid director. 


“BA busy kind of office’ is the description Dr. Stanley Brumfield gave 
for his counseling headquarters, which he said has approximately 3,500 
appointments throughout the year. Although Brumfield’s favorite tree, a 
live oak with Spanish moss, was not available on campus, he said he 
still felt a tree just seemed a nice place to have his picture taken. 


The individual problems of 13,000 students can be handled more 
efficiently with three assistant deans of student affairs, namely Larry 
Berry, Anne Murray and Ron Beck. ‘We use each other for a sounding 
board and go in for reassurance,” Mrs. Murray said. 


“Kentucky will not be 200 years old until 
1992, but people were here two hundred 
years ago and Kentuckians were making a 
contribution as a part of Virginia,” Crowe 
said. “It is the people and our needs that 
we celebrate,” he added. 

Crowe has been lecturing throughout the 
state in connection with Western's celebra- 
tion of the bicentennial. He said he believes 
some of the value of the bicentennial is 
being lost through its commercialization. 

Crowe's duties when he is not lecturing 
are varied. He said he secures, preserves 
and provides records and documents per- 
taining to the university, and also collects 
papers, diaries and letters which will serve as 
a record and source of material for the future 
history of Kentucky. 

Likening the bicentennial celebration to 
a snowball gaining momentum down a long 
hill, Dr. Carl Chelf, dean of the Bowling 
Green Community College and continuing 
education said, ‘We have overdone the cele- 
bration by drawing it out over too long a 
time period. It’s going a bit too far.” 

Chelf said the celebration could be a 
worthwhile experience if the American 
people would analyze its purpose. ‘The com- 
munity college is participating by offering a 
history course, ‘American Issues Forum,’ in 
connection with the Park City Daily News,” 
he said. eS 


For the 22nd time since coming to 


Western in 1964, Crawford Crowe, 
university archivist, waits for the com- 
mencement exercises to begin. On this 
particular summer evening, Crowe dis- 
cusses mining activities in Centertown 
with Athletic Director John Oldham 
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He explained that readers of the paper 
could enroll for two credit hours in the 
semester-long course by keeping up with 
periodic installments. “It creates a good time 
for Americans to look at themselves,” he 
said. 

Reflecting his supervision of the bicenten- 
nial course, phases of Chelf’s job center 
around his responsibility as a correlator 
between special programs of the university 
such as May term, independent studies 
(correspondence courses) and the extended 
campus program. 

According to Chelf, administrators can be- 
come isolated. He said, ‘Every administrator 
should teach a course each year to keep in 
touch with the students.’ Chelf teaches one 


Under a shade tree by the administration building, 
Harold Smith, director of accounts and budgetary 
control, engages in conversation with maintenance 
personnel about the growth of Western over the years 
Smith said he has continuously had to make budget 
revisions because of the condition of our economy. 
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course each semester in the government 
department, such as the ‘National Policy 
Process.” 

Although Harold Smith is not particu- 
larly concerned with the general expenses of 
college students, he is faced with larger 
financial problems. Smith is the director of 
accounts and budgetary control and directs 
the areas of cash functions, accounts payable 
and accounting functions. 

Smith said he has continuously had to 
make revisions in the budget because of the 
present condition of our nation’s economy. 
Another element of the economy which dis- 
turbs him is the conditions affecting and 
surrounding the young people. “It is almost 
impossible for them to make a living with 
interest rates and property rates as high as 
they are at the present,” he said. 

Even with the present condition of the 


The annual University fish fry on July 11 was a 
good chance for Dr. Carl Chelf, dean of Bowling 
Green Community College, “to rub elbows’ with old 
friends from places such as Bardstown and Grayson 
County. Chelf was joined by over 1,000 Western faculty, 
staff and statewide school administrators. 


economy, Smith said he believes the bi- 
centennial is a worthwhile celebration. Smith 
acknowledged, “'l still feel that we are a lot 
better off than other countries. People are 
going to keep speaking out. That’s what it’s 
going to take to change things.” 

James B. Tomes spends many office 
hours working in person-to-person situations 
as director of personnel services. 

With the responsibility of staff employ- 
ment and wage and salary administration, 
Tomes interviews, counsels and listens. A 
typical visitor to his office might be an appli- 
cant seeking university staff employment, a 
faculty member inquiring about employment 
benefits or a staff member with a grievance 
that could not be resolved with a supervisor. 

Because of unemployment, Tomes said 
the volume of applicants has doubled. “For 
example,” Tomes said, ‘‘we now screen 60 to 
70 applicants for each departmental secre- 
tary opening, whereas two years ago, the 
number would not have been half of that. We 
can afford to be more selective now and we 
feel we are getting better qualified people.” 

In his eighth year with the university, 
Tomes said a major responsibility for him is 
acting as an affirmative action officer for 
equal employment opportunity. Explaining 
this long title, Tomes said he monitors the 
employment of faculty and staff, ensuring its 
compliance with the employment regulations 
spelled out in Title VII of the Civil Rights Act. 

Experience is a thing that is beneficial 
for any job. As Director of the Business and 
Auxiliary Services, Clarence Tabor said he 
has plenty of that. Tabor spent 15 years as a 
purchasing director for the state and has 
worked at the university for six years. 


Moving up a musical ladder that started with junior 
high band and climaxed with an undergraduate and 
master’s degree in music education, Dr. Donald E. 
Ritter said he now practices his trombone “off and on.” 
The director of the Jones-Jaggers Laboratory School 
also plays for the local community band. 


Tabor is responsible primarily for food 
services, vending and concession services 
and the post office. He also works with the 
campus bowling alley and coin laundry. 

With food costs continually rising, Tabor 
said it was hard to keep food items at the 
same price without changing the quality. 

The father of a son and daughter, Tabor 
had several comments on the problems stu- 
dents face today. “The main problem is get- 
ting a job they would like to do. A student 
now has to have so much more. A married 
student has to buy a home or rent it,’ he 
said. According to Tabor, it is a basic matter 
of economics. 

“The best of two worlds” is the term 
Dr. Donald Ritter uses to describe his 
relationship between elementary and college 
students. As director of the Jones-Jaggers 
Laboratory School, Ritter has the functions of 
a principal, but he also teaches classes to 
college students. 

Describing his job, Ritter said, “I do a lot 
of the same things a principal does. I’m con- 
sidered a department head, but | have boys 
and girls instead of university students. 

Seeking ways to better educate the child- 
ren and sharing these ways with other 
children and college students is vital, Ritter 
said. “| use my experience from the lab 
school in teaching university classes,” he 
added. 

The main change Ritter would offer in the 
school is to really make it a lab for 
learning. He said, “| want it to be more than 
just a good elementary school.” 

Ritter said he considers Jones-Jaggers a 
good elementary school, but not a good lab 
school. “We're not there yet. We have to be 
willing to face change and to seek changes, 
knowing that they can be frustrating,” he 
said. 

As for changes, Ritter said he would like to 
have the lab school closer to the College of 
Education building. “This would eliminate 
students from having to cross the highway,” 
he said. The highway Ritter referred to is 
University Blvd., a four-lane street in front 
of the lab school. 

The economy seems to have grabbed 
everybody by the coattails and whirled them 
around into a state in which people are con- 
serving money, timé and energy. Part of this 
“going thing,” according to Charles Clark, 
assistant dean for extended campus 
programs, are the instructional services of- 
fered under the extended campus program. 

Clark said the programs are economical 
because “instead of several students driving 
a great distance (more than 30 miles) to 
class, the teacher drives to the classroom 
and the students.” 

The program provides off-campus _in- 
structional services in this geographical area 
(some as close as Glasgow, others as far 
away as Somerset or Louisville). Students, 
both graduate and undergraduate, enroll be- 
cause of job responsibilities or other 
commitments that keep them from entering 
college through the normal channels, Clark 
said. 

“In 1965-1966, when | first became in- 
volved with this department, we provided 57 
classes with 1,583 students enrolled. Now, 
just during last year (1974-75), enrollment 


“student have changed considerably,” 


was up to 7,672 students in 355 classes,” 
he said. 

According to Clark, factors such as the 
communications media and improved forms 
of transportation are aiding the people in 
rural areas from becoming less isolated. 

“In my opinion, both the teacher and the 
he 
stated when asked about the changes he has 
noticed in the last ten years. “The fact that 
the teacher, both high school and college, 
has become more liberal and lenient en- 
courages the students to try to get by with 
more — and they do,” he replied. 

Not many students get to preview a 
film before seeing it in class. As director 
of the audio visual service center, however, 
Fithian Faries, oversees the previewing of 
approximately 150 films a month. 

Faries also has the job of seeing that out- 
side films are ordered, arrive and get to the 
instructor at the proper time. 

On campus, films are loaned not only to 


Preparing to snap a ‘‘mug shot” with his Polaroid 
land system at August registration is James Tomes, 
director of personnel services. The making of 6,000 
student identification cards in the fall was eased 
through the summer registration of 950 freshmen. 
The cards cost the University about $3 each, with the 
money coming from the general operational budget. 


Each of the 42,000 films loaned to Western students 
and teachers in 37 school districts from the Third 
District Film Library must be checked for damage 
when they are returned. Fithian Faries, director of the 
Audio-Visual Service Center, inspects a film for possible 
damage on the film rewind machine. 


teachers, but also to students. Faries said a 
student may order a film free-of-charge with- 
out faculty approval if it is returned un- 
damaged. 

Faries, who teaches five classes a year, 
said the major problem facing a graduate of 
Western depends on his major, and he added 
that overcrowding exists in the teaching 
fields. His advice for students is to ‘work 
toward a specific area.” 

Just as the economy has not affected 
the audio-visual budget, Faries said he thinks 
it will not affect the bicentennial celebra- 
tion. In fact, he said celebrations will bring 
money and people into a locality, thereby 
raising the economy. @ 


Prior to the sending of university catalogs, Clarence 
Tabor and Bob Toohey, a campus post office employe, 
discuss new postal regulations. Tabor authorizes such 
bulk mailings as newsletters, catalogs and brochures 


Ce 
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For Dr. C. Charles Clark, planning a trip out of town 
for the extended campus program involves discussing 
schedules to leave behind with his secretary, Dorothy 
Share. Clark, who is assistant dean for the extended 
campus program, supervises classes taught in this 
geographical area for people who are unable to attend 
regular sessions at Western. 
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"The value of a liberal arts EdUCATION 
iS INTRINSIC INSTEAC OF EXTRINSIC.” 


—Dean Robert Mounce 
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Stone rubbing a 19th century grave marker in the 
Bowling Green Cemetery is Colleen Holl, a Folk 
Studies 276 student from Bowling Green. On a field 
trip, the class spent two hours cleaning headstones. 


As a guest entertainer in Dr. Lynwood Montell’s 
folklore class, graduate student George Reynolds per- 
forms the American traditional ballad ‘John Henry.” 
Reynolds has played the banjo for five years. 


4a 
The value of a liberal arts education is 
intrinsic instead of extrinsic,” said Dr. Robert, 
Mounce, dean of the Potter College of Arts 
and Humanities. 

“The student who needs the security of 
being in a job-oriented degree program 
should probably not plan to major in the arts 
and humanities,” he said. 

According to Mounce, there is an im- 
portant role to be played by vocational edu- 
cation, but it should not be allowed to replace 
humanistic education. 

“If vocational education tells you how to 
do it, liberal education asks the more basic 
question of whether it should be done,” he 
said. 

Mounce quoted a study by Southern 
Illinois University that revealed liberal arts 
graduates may not immediately enter into 
their professions, but after a period of years, 
the evidence concludes that they are very 
satisfactorily employed. 

“Liberal arts graduates might have a little 
trouble knowing where to go, but the study 
shows once they do find a job, they have a 
higher degree of satisfaction over those who 
are merely career-trained,” Mounce said. 

Despite the rapid growth of vocational 
education, Mounce said increased enrollment 
in his college is due to the current interest 
in mass communications and speech and 
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theatre, where he said the greatest increases 
were shown. Mounce said enrollment was 
generally higher at the freshman level this 
year, since the department services the fresh- 
man level in English and basic humanities. 

Four faculty members were added: two 
in mass communications, one in speech 
pathology and one in religious studies. New 
department heads were appointed in art and 
music. 

The college’s projected plans for the up- 
coming biennium, according to Mounce, in- 
cluded developing a visiting artist’s program, 
organizing a community enrichment program 
in the visual arts, compiling an oral history 
research program, expanding the programs in 
communication disorders and photography 
and working on graduate degree programs in 
music theory and art. 

The general public is constantly bom- 
barded with a multitude of surveys, opinions 
and questionnaires. While many find that the 
general public is unwilling to answer, John 
Oakes has found a receptive audience. 

As assistant dean for administration in 
the Potter College of Arts and Humanities, 
Oakes is chairman of the Fine Arts Festival, 
now in its third year. 

Questionnaires were sent to Fine Arts 
Festival patrons by Oakes and his committee 
in order to better determine the type of 


A professional artist in his spare time, John Oakes works on 
his abstraction of an Oriental painting. Entitled “37 Poets,” 
he finished the work in August. Oakes, the assistant dean in 
Potter College, has exhibited paintings regionally and nationally. 


programs the public wants. “From the poll,” 
Oakes said, ‘‘we try to book the most popular 
events.” 

Oakes said while an attempt is made to 
cater to the tastes of the people, some 
requests are virtually impossible. One of 
these, Oakes noted, is the Bolshoi Ballet, a 
troupe that mainly tours in the major cities 
around the country. 

“Some symphonies and groups don't tour 
in the area except every two years and we 
try to arrange the schedules accordingly,” he 
said. 

One minor problem Oakes said he en- 
counters is the number of contracts in dif- 
ferent forms. He said he is currently trying to 
develop a standardized contract form. “Each 
company we deal with has its own kind of 
contract. They're all different and require 
sorting out the information.” 

According to Oakes, attendance at the 
Fine Arts Festival is made up primarily of 
faculty and the regional community, both of 
which outnumber students. “With over 
13,000 students enrolled, we have not found 
evidence of strong student support,” he said. 


P..,<ons wishing to gain information on 
Asian, Afro-American, Latin American, 
American or Folk Studies might be surprised 
to find they are not listed in the catalog 


Grandfather 
Mounce visited his daughter and family in Newport Beach, Calif. 
during the summer. Mounce said any kind of ball is a favorite 
with his 2-year-old grandson, Jonathan Gundlach. 


as university departments. That is because 
they are not departments. 

Dr. Lynwood Montell, head of the Center 
for Intercultural Studies said, “It’s not 
called a department because our courses are 
inter-departmental in nature. Students en- 
rolled in the center can select courses from 
several other related departments. 

Montell said the center offers under- 
graduate minors in Afro-American, Ameri- 
can, Asian, Latin American and Folk Studies. 
It is the only Intercultural Studies Center in 
Kentucky leading to a degree for the student, 
he said. 

“Our graduate program is one of only 
seven in the United States,’ Montell added. 
He said the program is one of the largest in 


the university with 30 to 35 students at 


some level of completion. 

According to Montell, enrollment in the 
center is relatively small, although students 
from many states come to Western just for 
the intercultural program. 

Montell cited another real stronghold in 
the area of Afro-American Studies, super- 
vised by Chairman J.E. Jones. Montell said 
courses labeled as black studies are phasing 
out in almost every place they have been 
incorporated, but Western’s Afro-American 
courses are on solid footing because of the 
Afro-American name. (Came 


and grandson got together when Dr. Robert 
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Bicentennial history: 


Revolutionary flashback 


Paul Revere, Betsy Ross and George Washing- 
ton were in the prime of their lives. Gunfire and flash- 
ing cannons brought terror to Lexington and Concord. 
Men in lobster-red uniforms stationed themselves to 
put down a gang of ruthless revolutionaries. 

History O33, a bicentennial celebration course 
taught last fall by Dr. Lowell Harrison, depicted 
these events. Twenty-five students were enrolled in 
the course, including college students, faculty mem- 
bers, retired teachers and public school system in- 
structors. 

Harrison described the class as very informal and 
one in which ‘everyone participated openly and 
vividly.” The class was an “O” course, no college 
credit was earned, but continuing education units 
(CEU) were earned, Harrison said. 

The course centered on the revolution and focused 
around the major points of interest. It looked at why 
the revolution was started, the settlement of the war, 
and the social and economic changes following the 
revolution. 

“With people aged 17 through 75, it was a real 
varied group and that made it more interesting,” said 
Sue Bennett, a Bowling Green housewife who be- 
came interested in the course when she read a booklet 
about it at the public library. 

“We had no tests, which appealed to me,” admitted 
Mrs. Bennett. “Dr. Harrison had a big bibliography, 
but the reading was up to you. There was no 
pressure.” 

“Dr. Harrison would make a statement, laying a 
trap and everyone would have an opinion,” she said. 
“Then he would take an opposite stand on the sub- 
ject.” 

Several films on the American Revolution were 
shown, and some members of the class brought arti- 
facts, relics, uniforms and other historical information 
of the period. 

Mrs. Bennett said one woman in the class had 
lived in England 18 years. “She saw the Revolution 
from a British viewpoint,” she said. “It was a way all 
patriots wouldn't have thought of.” 

“| was so interested that | read and wrote more 
than | have in other classes, and | hate to write,”’ said 
Fannie Holland, a retired member of the foreign 
languages department. 

“We were supposed to argue our point of view as if 
we had been living then and asking for freedom 
from Britain,” said Miss Holland. ‘The class tried to 
think through how the Loyalists felt as well.” 

“We saw quite a few films,’ said Debbie McGuffey, 
a junior French major from Stanford. ‘We even had a 
lecturer who explained Kentucky’s role in the Revolu- 
tion.” 

“Some of the people in the class taught history,” 
Miss McGuffey added. ‘At breaks we would talk 
about what they had done. | sometimes felt inferior, 
but it was different from any of the other history 
courses I've ever taken.” 


> il 


Spending one hour in the foreign language Green freshman said listening to tapes in the 
laboratory, Brent Cornwell studies a supple- laboratory is a requirement in most classes in 
mentary lesson to Russian 160. The Bowling order to increase one’s language skills. 
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A family man, Dr. Richard Troutman, history department head, enjoys the 
responsibility of feeding his 15-month-old daughter, Betsy Troutman also 
has one son, Richard Mark, 13, and another daughter, Sarah Ann, 10. 


Engaged in casual conversation, Dr. Carol Brown, head of the foreign 
languages department, and Dr. Donald Wendt enjoy the summer retire- 
ment party honoring Sarah Tyler, university archivist. 


Studying lanquaces is A way of combating "intellectual isolationism.” 


According to Montell, Introduction to 
Latin American, Intercultural Studies 450 
(Foreign Field Studies) involving study 
abroad, Folk and Popular Literature, Urban 
Folklore and Folk Medicine were added this 
year. 

A.T. Stephens, a junior from Nashville, 
Tenn., is enrolled in the American Studies 
program. ‘My favorite class is American 
Studies, because l|’m interested in history, 
English and government,” Stephens said. 
“The part | like is that we have to air our 
views and then back them up.” 

Stephens said his education would be 
more complete if he could take more seminar 
classes in American Studies. “It’s inter- 
disciplinary,’ Stephens said. “! think you get 
a better perspective on things when you 
have that to contend with.” 


The fireworks of the bicentennial caused 
a revival of interest in American history that 
sent millions leafing through the pages of for- 
gotten history books or watching tele- 
vision’s “Bicentennial Minutes.” 

“The bicentennial has generated a super- 
ficial interest in American history,” said Dr. 
Richard Troutman, head of the history de- 
partment. “| think, however, that we need to 
take advantage of this superficial interest to 
make students aware of the real value of 
history. Perspective is the history depart- 
ment’s most important commodity,” he 
said. 

According to Troutman, the department's 
biggest challenge was convincing students 
that “‘history continues to be a valuable 
discipline in a profession-oriented academic 
atmosphere.” 

To inform history majors of job possibili- 
ties, Troutman and Dr.James Bennett printed 
a brochure listing non-teaching career op- 
portunities. The jobs range from becoming a 
museum curator to a park ranger. 


After graduation, history major Hoy 
Hodges, a senior from Bowling Green, said 
he plans to attend law school. “The depart- 
ment has helped to prepare me by classes 
requiring extensive amounts of reading and 
having essay tests,” he said. 

Gayla McClary, a senior from Scottsville, 
said she would like to see more class 
participation and more field trips dealing 
with history. Miss McClary said she hopes to 
teach history after graduation or work as a 
librarian. Library science is her minor. 

The department added two courses in the 
history of science due to interest expressed 
by Ogden College officials. According to 
Charles Bussey, course instructor, the class 
was designed to “serve a need for history 
majors and minors and to provide science 
students with the benefit of historical 
perspective regarding the development of 
science.” 

“The history of science is one of the 
fastest developing areas in history in con- 
temporary American universities,” said 
Bussey. “Especially since the Industrial 
Revolution, science has had so great an 
impact upon western society that a knowl- 
edge of its historical development is im- 
portant to an understanding of the modern 
world.” 

Dr. Lowell Harrison, Dr. James Baker and 
Troutman returned from one-year sabbaticals 
in Australia, Italy and Egypt, respectively. 
Dr. Carlton Jackson won a Fulbright award 
to establish an American studies program in 
Pakistan. 


Gn languages is a way of combat- 
ing “intellectual isolationism,” according to 
Dr. Carol Brown, head of the foreign 
languages department. ‘‘Language courses 
heighten cultural awareness as well a 
making a modest attempt at attaining fluency 
in a language,” he said. 


—Dr. Carol Brown 


“Foreign language opens a_ thousand 
doors to me,” said Grace Fowler, who has 
studied French, German, Russian and 
Spanish. “| get excited just thinking about 
all the books | can. ead and the other people 
| can communicate with,” she said. Upon 
graduation, the Cadiz senior said she wants 
to be a counselor. 

Another senior, Rebecca Raymer of 
Bowling Green, said an understanding of a 
foreign language gives her a chance to see 
how other people think and their different 
ideas of life. 

Miss Raymer said she will receive a teach- 
ing certificate but hopes to eventually work 
as an interpreter or translator. 

Although 100 and 200 level courses re- 
quire two hours a week in the department's 
language labs, both students said it was 
difficult to achieve spoken fluency in a 
language. Citing not enough contact with 
foreign speakers as a reason, Miss Fowler 
said this was largely due to the area in which 
Western is located. 

Discussing his suggestions for the foreign 
language department, Brown said he be- 
lieves students majoring in one of the liberal 
arts should be required to take some foreign 
language courses. Under the current set of 
general education guidelines, foreign 
language is a free elective. 

The plan Brown adopted was in effect 
until January 1972, when one set of general 
education guidelines was adopted for all 
students. Previously, any student in an arts 
or science curriculum was required to take 
foreign languages for graduation. 

“I’m not saying foreign language is for 
everybody,’ Brown said. “But in a true liberal 
arts curriculum, foreign language should have 
a required place.” 

The department sponsored an_ inter- 
national film series for the second straight 
year. Originally a part of the Fine Arts 
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"StudyinG Religion ..... 
doesnt warp your faith.” 


—Gayla Webb, student 


Festival, the 12-film series was financed by 
a $1,400 allotment in the departmental 
budget. It grossed $900 from last year's 
ticket sales. 

In addition to films in each of the main 
departmental languages, Czechoslovakian, 
Indian, Swedish and Brazilian films were 
shown. 

The first film, “The East is Red,” was a 
Chinese documentary released in 1967 and 
is the first and only film made by China and 
released to the West. 

Aside from the short-term and one-year 
study programs abroad, a _ cooperative 
program with Murray State University was 
added this year for summer study in 
Germany. 


Gre end for the day on the third floor 
of Cherry Hall. Echoes of voices teaching 
such classes as Logic, New Testament and 
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Religious Thought have died away, but ac- 
cording to J. Julius Scott Jr., a professor 
of religious studies, the faculty does not 
stop working together after classes end. 

Scott said he, Robert Roberts, James 
Spiceland, Ronald Veenker and Arvin Vos 
often end the work day with a two to five 
mile jog on the track at Smith Stadium. 

The faculty members have had to wait in- 
creasingly longer each year for exercising due 
to the growth of the Department of Philos- 
ophy and Religion. Dr. Ronald Nash, de- 
partment head, said enrollment has climbed 
steadily since the program was established 
in 1964, with this year’s enrollment up 20 
per cent. 

“| think the increase can be attributed to 
students telling friends about a good class or 
good teacher,’ Nash said. 

Nash said there has also been a significant 
increase in the graduate enrollment which 
tripled this year. ‘This is due to colleges 
recommending our program to their students 
as a good quality one,” Nash said. 

“A college education should do more than 
train a person for a career or an occupa- 
tion,’ Nash said. “Unless the four years are 
used to acquire new ideas, he may have 
gotten a degree but not an education.” 

He said he thought a lot of students do 
not take philosophy because they are afraid 


of it. “Students have very little contact with 
it in high school so there is fear when one 
deals with the unknown,” he said. 

Commenting on the department, Gayla 
Webb, a religion and English double major 
from Russellville, said, “They don’t try to 
make you believe anything and it’s just 
presented to you so you can form your own 
opinions.” She said, “Studying religion 
academically doesn’t warp your faith.”’ 

A religious studies major from Paris, Tony 
Stewart said the department prepared him 
well in his goal to go on to graduate 
school but he added that there are some 
weaknesses. 

“There needs to be a wider course selec- 
tion in Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism. There 
also needs to be more offered in Christian 
history,’ Stewart said. 

Nash said the employment picture for 
majors is good because there are many job 
possibilities with a minor or second major in 
social welfare, communication, national 
interests and the fine arts. Occupations in- 
clude social worker, school counselor, public 
relations, hospital administration, urban 
planner, law, federal services, foreign service, 
museum curator and historian. 


Ate smells — wet clay, oil paint 
and charcoal — filtered through the fourth 


Using the Bible and a standard text, Dr. Julius Scott supplements his 
New Testament lecture with blackboard explanations. Scott teaches 
three sections of the class in which students can use the version of 
the Bible they prefer. Scott said the versions are not different enough 
to make a great deal of difference in the course study. 


An “ink wash’ for Art 341 gets the attention of Dianne Lindsey, 
a sophomore art major, and Mark Comfort, a junior art major who said 
the process involves diluting a brush with india ink. 


With 30 years of practice and five years of lessons behind him, Dr. 
Ronald Nash, head of the department of philosophy and religion, plays 
an arrangement of “Laura” on his console piano in his living room. Nash, 
who plays as a hobby, has two children who also play the piano. 


floor hallways of the fine arts center and 
blended into a collage of creativity. 

In this setting, Dr. Walter Stomps, in his 
first year as head of the art department de- 
vised his philosophy on job possibilities and 
the need to retain some of that creativity. 
“If a student is good enough, he will find 
an opportunity,” Stomps said. 


“Performance determines how successful. 


you are,” said Don Parker from Owensboro. 
The senior art major plans to start a ceramic 
shop after graduation. He said he believes 
only a few students who enter Western’s art 
program emerge as professionals. 

Parker said Western was attractive to him 
but it did not help prepare him for a career 
in art. “Overall, | feel they (the art instruc- 
tors) should deal more with making a good 
artist than modeling a student into a high 
school teacher,” he said. 

Brenda Mahan, a graduate student who 
plans to teach high school or junior college 
after graduation, said, “Our art department is 
top rate.” Having two studio majors in 
printmaking and sculpture, the Bowling 
Green resident said there is a need for a 
20th century art history class, a jewelry 
making class and a photography-related art 
course. She also said the department is 
strongest in drawing, sculpture and _ print- 


making. Came 


Transplanted from its home in the tro- 
pics, a croton plant owned by Walter 
Stomps decorates a painting room in the 
Ivan Wilson Fine Arts Center. Along with 
horseback riding, the art department 


head said he enjoys plant-tending in his 
spare time. Stomps recently did a paint- 
_ Ing with a bicentennial theme. 


Aramaic class: 


Debut and demise 


A close spirit of comaraderie pervaded the seminar 
room on the third floor of Cherry Hall as Dr. Ronald 
Veenker, associate professor of philosophy and 
religion, spoke to the seven students seated around 
the table before him in a Biblical Aramaic class. 

“Here we go gang,” he said as he picked up a 
xeroxed sheet full of strange-looking ancient script 
and began to read in the foreign tongue. After each 
short phrase, he paused as the students repeated 
his words in choral reading fashion. 

“Aramaic is more difficult to read than Hebrew,” 
Veenker said. “It doesn’t lie on the tongue very 
nicely; however, it sounds pretty good. Now if we only 
knew what it meant,” he said. 

The Biblical Aramaic class is a first experience 
for the teacher, the students and Western. The course 
was offered by the Department of Philosophy and 
Religion on a one-time demand basis from a group of 
Veenker’s former students in Biblical Hebrew. 

“The course is usually inconceivable in an under- 
graduate program,” Veenker said. “It’s amazing that 
kids are that ‘turned on’ academically. At Vanderbilt, 
they can’t even get enough students to teach it in 
the divinity school.” 

Veenker, who studied Aramaic as a minor in 
graduate school, has never taught the subject. “This 
is a one-time shot,”’ Veenker said. “We probably won't 
get enough students to do this again.” 

Aramaic, the diplomatic tongue of the Near East 
from the eighth century to the fourth century B.C., 
was the language spoken by Jesus. According to 
Veenker, the Biblical Aramaic class has translated the 
Aramaic portions of the Old Testament beginning with 
a section from the book of Ezra. 

Textbooks for the class included a Biblical Aramaic 
grammar book and the Bible. “The grammar was 
purchased from a German company, and since the 
book’s price was listed in marks, the College 
Heights Bookstore couldn't pay the bill until they 
called a local bank to convert the marks into American 
currency value,” Veenker said. 

Since Aramaic is not spoken now, the class con- 
centrated on translation and was taught by the in- 
ductive method. Xeroxed sheets of the Aramaic text 
were distributed and afterwards an oral reading was 
translated. 

Hebrew is a prerequisite for the course since the 
Hebrew alphabet is common to both languages. 
Luanne Barber, a senior from Bowling Green, said 
Aramaic was easier than Hebrew ‘because you al- 
ready have the alphabet down and you can drop a lot 
of the rules you learned in Hebrew.” 

Veenker described the students as “kinda religion 
freaks” since all the students are religion majors. 
Most of the students took the class to better their 
chances in graduate school, he said. 

One exception, however, was Dennis Wagner, a 
graduate student in clinical psychology. ‘I’m taking 


this class for my sanity,” Wagner said. “I like the 
Bible and languages and it's a nice distraction from 
psychology.” 


Lucille Weaver, a sophomore from Franklin who 
has taken previous courses in Greek and Hebrew, 
said it was enjoyable to take a language from some- 
one like Veenker who knows so many languages. 
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Parker agreed the department's strong 
points were drawing and printmaking, but 
added that a little too much emphasis is on 
drawing and not enough on design. Parker 
said there is a need for a metal smithing 
class which would include jewelry and work- 
ing with precious metals. 

A major change in the department, ac- 
cording to Stomps, was the addition of a 
color lithography (printmaking) course, 
taught by Laurin Notheisen, a new faculty 
member. 

Miss Notheisen said color lithography in- 
volves no special techniques from the 
students, just that he be able to draw. She 
added that interest in the art form was 
revived in the 1960s but has not been 
offered at Western because the department 
has been waiting to buy the necessary lithog- 
raphy stones, quarried only in Bavaria. 

The lithographic limestone slabs vary in 
size from 16" x 20”, 18” x 24”, to 24” x 36” 
with the latter costing approximately $300. 
Miss Notheisen said because the supply and 
demand level of the limestone slabs is low, 
the prices have skyrocketed. 

The most interesting aspect of the de- 
partment, Stomps said, is the artwork creat- 
ed by the faculty and students. Because the 
works are so outstanding, both have received 
distinction in the area of art, he said. 

One instructor, Charles Forrester, was 
accepted in a traveling exhibition, the 
National Sculpture Exhibition, sponsored by 
the Southern Association of Sculptors. 

Lysbeth Wallace, another instructor, along 
with graduate students Deborah Roe and 
Melanie Smith, exhibited works at Oakwood 
University in October. Miss Wallace dis- 
played weaving, while Miss Roe and Miss 
Smith displayed a combination of tubular 
hangings, tapestries and drawings. 

Maureen Rutecki, a Bowling Green junior, 
said the student-teacher rapport was out- 
standing because students can sit down and 


In preparation for an art faculty exhibition, William Weaver ‘throws 
a bowl” while John Oakes and his son, Christopher, watch. “Throwing 
a bowl” involves throwing, rotating, centering and shaping the clay 


Group piano: 


Tempo tantrums 


“Nobody's going to flunk you if you move your 
body,” said Ruth Morriss, group piano instructor. 
As a result, 18 pairs of fingers snap in unison 
until they feel comfortable with the tempo. Then the 
fingers hit the electric piano keyboards with bodies 
swaying, heads nodding, feet tapping, and often 
voices counting quarter notes. 

Known as group piano, the class has grown in 
popularity at Western during the past decade, but 
was originally taught in Ireland hundreds of years ago, 
according to Mrs. Morriss. 

From the first lesson, Mrs. Morriss said students 
get to know their fingers. “They are taught with a 
music approach totally unlike that of the private piano 
lessons,” she said. 

Instead of learning and practicing literature for a 
recital, group piano students work with transposition, 
rhythm, reading and playing by ear. Mrs. Morriss said 
she thinks each stuident learns from the total group 
and its support. 

“Students can talk and solve problems,” she said. 
“They can talk about how they feel and make it an 
emotional experience. Relaxing with one another and 
learning together makes them better human beings.” 

“| wasted nine or 10 years of private piano 
lessons,” said Tom Catawan. ‘’Group instruction is 
more human,” he said. “It covers more music skills 
twice as fast and students don’t avoid mistakes as 
much. Beginning group piano students in the fourth 
grade are doing more and better things than me and 
I'm in college,” said Carawan. 

According to Carawan, piano is a basic instrument 
but involves all other elements of music. “More 
individual attention is provided because you get the 
attention and ideas of other people around you,” said 
the senior from Roanoke Rapids, N.C. 

Bonnie Collett said she likes the comprehensive 
approach to learning the keyboard. ‘From the very 
first day we were taught the notes in the five pattern 
scales which means we can modulate in other keys,” 
said the freshman music major from Valley Station. 
‘| never learned that before, and I’ve had several years 
of private lessons.” 

Tina Napier, a music major from Bowling Green, 
said she believes group piano will help her teaching 
career because the class emphasizes relating to 
children. “We learned how to count notes with words 
which children understand better,’ said the freshman. 

Open to non-majors, group piano starts from the 
basics, using a multi-key approach. Class participa- 
tion plays an important role, because each student 
is learning so many things at one time. 

“In group piano, we're teaching a student to relate 
what he thinks to his fingers,’ said Mrs. Morriss. 
“We're teaching a structured amount of music in an 
unstructured way.” Ze 


With counts of metrical pulses on the left hand and rhythm taps 
on the right, Ruth Morriss of the music department leads Edwin 
Russell and other class members on her electric Wurlitzer piano. 
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"Nobody’s going to flunk you if you move your body.” 


—Mrs. Ruth Morriss 


It was quite a move for Dr. Wayne Hobbs, head of the music 
department, when he moved from New Orleans, La., to Bowling 
Green. He said he likes his new environment, although he misses 
“that good New Orleans seafood.” Hobbs has been playing the 
organ since he was 12-years-old and said he enjoys it immensely. 


talk to their teachers. Miss Rutecki said she 
may go into commercial art but feels she 
will more likely have a problem finding a 
job. “Anyone would have problems these 
days,” she said. 


" 

Gis: isn’t a vocational institution,” 
said Dr. Wayne C. Hobbs, head of the music 
department. “Its purpose is to give the stu- 
dent a chance for an education instead of 
just a trade to use throughout his or her life- 
time. “We are trying to prepare the student 
for the world out there when he enters the 
job market,” Hobbs said. 

“To anyone wanting to enter the area of 
music, my advice would be simple,” he said. 
“One must realize that any aspect of music 
demands of the person his time, his desire 
and interest in the area and a natural feel or 
ability to hear your way through a piece of 
music,” Hobbs said. 

Hobbs said he thought the idea of a col- 
lege requiring students to complete hours in 
the general education curriculum program is 
basically good; however, he thought Western 
overplayed the idea. The university should 
require less (six to nine hours less) general 
education hours and let the students spend 
more time in their field, he said. ‘They also 
need more flexibility in the selection of the 
courses they may want to enroll in for 
general education requirements,” he added. 

Ruth Morriss, a music instructor, agrees 
with Hobbs. She said students do not grasp 
the potential of these courses and enroll 
because they have to. ‘| try to motivate 
everyone to want to further their enhance- 
ment in the finer arts instead of just passing 
the course for the credit,” said Mrs. Morriss. 

In November, 30 students produced the 
chamber opera “Antony and Cleopatra.” The 
opera was written by David Gibson, a senior 
music major from Valley Station. 

Gibson said he was asked to write the j@- 
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"All the theory does is put me TO Sleep.” 


—Teri Hurst, student 


opera by Phi Mu Alpha music fraternity. 
The group paid the several thousand dollars 
in production cost. 

Although other colleges have done parts 
of operas, Gibson said Western was the first 
Kentucky school in the state to have done a 
complete opera with settings, costumes and 


full orchestra, and it was the first time 
Western had done a world premiere of an 
opera. 

Gibson, who wants to eventually get his 
masters in opera production, composed the 
opera for Van Meter auditorium and for the 
students performing in it. 

Commenting about the department, 
Gibson said the music teachers seem to 
really care about the students. He said the 
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students need to break down the student- 
teacher barriers so the learning process can 
be more beneficial. 

Conra Hester, who played the lead role as 
Cleopatra, said she liked the opera workshop, 
offered for the first time. ‘What this depart- 
ment needs, however, is a repertoire (a stock 
of plays and songs) that we could use in 
performances,” the senior music major 
from Louisville said. 

Miss Hester, who plans to attend graduate 
school after graduation, said the department 
could be improved by adding more specific 
courses such as the history of opera and 
piano literature. 

She said the department needed to con- 
centrate on subjects for individual students’ 


Playing ‘Sonata for Baritone Horns” on the euphon- 
ium, Kent Sanders, a junior from Owensboro, also plays 
the trumpet, guitar and tuba as well as sings. The music 
major said he plans to become a high school band 
director after graduation next year. 


The perfection of musical directing is an art in timing 
and training. Student teacher Richard Gresham frag- 
ments the lengthy composition “Kentucky 1800” for 
the Bowling Green Junior High Band. 


preference. “| would like to see the depart- 
ment add a class lasting two semesters on 
opera literature,’ she said. ‘Western doesn’t 
even have one class on operas at the present 
time.” 


Whether a mass communications stu- 
dent prefers to snap a camera _ shutter, 
pound typewriter keys or broadcast “on the 
air,’ he can get a more professional and in- 
depth education due to innovations in the 
department. 

A degree program in journalism, new 
courses in photography and a campus radio 
station strengthened both academic and 
practical aspects of the curriculum in the 
mass communications department. 


David Whitaker, 


On the first day with a new family pet, Dr. James Wesolow- their father’s 1975-76 sabbatical in Cairo, Egypt, but was killed 
ski and daughters Tina, 8, and Holly, 5, play with their new by an automobile two months later and buried in the family’s 


beagle, Cario. The dog was purchased for the children before 


Magazine and feature writing: 


. 


Students enrolled in “Magazine and Feature 
Writing,” a relatively new course in the mass com- 
munications department, learned to be salesmen as 
well as writers. 

“A feature writer is close to being a salesman, 
because he has to understand what purchasers want,’ 
said Dr. Paul Ashdown, class instructor. ‘His sales are 
based on what strengths his products have.” 

Learning to pick a story full of reader interest 
is one of the main objectives of the class, according to 
Ashdown. He said there is a difference between 
poetry and feature articles. “Poetry may not be 
read, but it is still a work of art,” he said. “The success 
of a feature article is related to the number of 
people who read it.” 

Ashdown said the first class hours are spent re- 
viewing examples of good feature writing so students 
can distinguish between what is good and what is 
bad. Attitudes and approaches of feature writers are 
also discussed to bring a student closer to the more 
creative and imaginative facets of journalism. 

“| encourage students to be craftsmen,” said the 
new member of the mass communications depart- 
ment. “They must be producers and also say some- 
thing in a meaningful way.” 

“Each week a 1,200-word feature must develop 
personality that is not often found in straight news,” 
Ashdown said. ‘During the first part of the semester 
these features focus on personalities, places and local 
view points on additional problems. Students later 
independently control their work,’ he added. 

Another facet of the class is learning to identify 
the market. Students find out how to get articles 
published in a national magazine with the aid of 
Writers Market, a summary identifying what a particu- 
lar magazine likes and how much it will pay for a story. 
Ashdown asks the students to try to submit at least 
two articles to a national magazine. 


backyard. Wesolowski heads the mass comm. department. 


A new kind of sales pitch 


Although there are no set prerequisites for the 
course, Ashdown said an ideal feature writer is a 
senior who has had print media, newswriting, poetry, 
creative writing and broadcast reporting. He also 
said liberal arts courses may be more important to 
a feature writer than advanced writing courses. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal is an excellent text- 
book in Ashdown’'s opinion because of its good 
features. He said he recognizes the same features in 
the Herald and Talisman, the campus newspaper and 
yearbook respectively. 

“A feature article is a statement that shows pathos, 
poverty and passion in a way that news can't,” Ash- 
down said. “A feature writer sees blemishes in an 
attractive way — he sees them as freckles.” 

Brenda Grinstead, a senior from Elizabethtown, 
said she appreciated the fact that Ashdown is a 
published writer. 

She said some teachers would be able to tell if 
stories are good or not, but not all would be able to 
tell if a story is publishable. Ashdown has had ex- 
perience with this, she said. 

There is also emphasis in class on clipping features 
from other publications such as National Enquirer, 
People magazine and others, according to Miss 
Grinstead. 

“He told us to figure out what we like about them,” 
Miss Grinstead said. ‘‘Techniques | like could then be- 
come my own, and | could use them in my stories.” 

Miss Grinstead said she felt a feature writer gets 
insight by talking to people. “Sometimes when they 
know I’m doing a story | may not get the true picture,” 
she said.”’'In time, though, I'll get a true picture.” 

The true picture, however, may come when the 
writer himself is evaluated. Although Miss Grinstead 
said the class demands at least 10 hours a week of 
interviewing, writing and rewriting, she added, ‘when 
you make an ‘A’ it’s really worth it.” 


director of university photographer for the Courier-Journal and ll different things which can make you a 


publications, said the main purpose of the 
journalism degree is to give students an 
edge when they get out to get a job, hold it 
and move up. 

“The thrust of the journalism major is to 
prepare you for a professional career,” said 
Whitaker. He said the mass communications 
major educates people to be discriminating 
and articulate consumers of the mass com- 
munication product. 

Formal admission into the journalism 
program requires 30 hours, a grade point 
average of 2.5 and an ACT English score of 
21, according to Whitaker. A written 
standardized test on spelling and punctua- 
tion is also administered “‘to make sure they 
can handle the language.” he said. 

To graduate, a student must have a grade 
point average of 2.25. If his average ranges 
from 2.0 to 2.25 he can still get a degree in 
mass communications, Whitaker said. 

Intermediate Photography and _ Photo- 
journalism were also new to the department. 
Mike Morse, a new instructor, taught inter- 
mediate photography, and Bill Strode, a staff 


Louisville Times, taught photojournalism as a 
special visiting lecturer. 

According to Morse, enough students had 
taken basic photography to create a demand 
for two sections of intermediate photog- 
raphy. The class was not listed in the 
schedule bulletin, but as Morse said, “The 
word just got around.” 

“Most photography classes at Western try 
to produce photojournalists instead of com- 
mercial photographers,” Morse said. “A pho- 
tographer should be well-rounded and the 
intermediate classes give him a chance to 
acquire this.” 

Students in the class learned many things 
not applicable to news photography, Morse 
said. A broad range of topics were discussed 
including close-up photography, special dark- 
room techniques, color slide processing and 
lighting situations. 

Bob Coffey, a junior mass communica- 
tions major from Frankfort, said the photog- 
raphy program is a good one. ‘The 
intermediate classes add a broad range of 
different techniques,” he said. “You try out 


better photographer.” 

Coffey, who plans to go into magazine 
Or newspaper photography, was also a stu- 
dent in the photojournalism class which he 
described as ‘‘one of the hardest classes 
I've ever had. It showed us what we were 
up against in the photojournalism field and it 
inspired me to do better work and to become 
more serious about my work,’ Coffey said. 

The photojournalism class taught by 
Strode stressed content pictures, according 
to Carl Krull, a junior mass communications 
major from Louisville. ‘Things don’t just 
happen,” he said. ‘Every picture we took 
had to include the feelings behind it and 
why it was taken. It is the most difficult 
to do, but also the most worthwhile,” Krull 
said. 

Each student was required to prepare a 
slide show on a nationally prominent photog- 
rapher, according to Krull. Alex Burrows, the 
photographer Krull chose, invited him to 
Cincinnati for the weekend, he said. 

Another section of the class, ethics and 
responsibility in photography, dealt with j@3> 
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when certain pictures should be taken and 
when they should not be taken. 

Verenda Smith, a mass communications 
major from Benton, said the class studied 
works of famous photographers, ethics of 
photography, repairing camera equipment 
and photo content. 

“What | liked most about the class was 
the chance to pick somebody's brain who 
had been in the business for 35 years,"’ said 
Miss Smith, (referring to Strode). “The class 
also taught me to think.” 

An on-campus radio program, WKYU, was 
inaugurated Saturday, Aug. 23. The carrier 
current station broadcasts only campus-wide 
and travels over existing electrical wiring in 
the residence halls. 


Students enrolled in mass communica- 


Professor's sabbatical: 


—Janet Skees, student 


tions courses in radio, advertising and broad- 
cast journalism staff the station, said Dr. 
Charles Anderson, director of media services, 
who supervises the station. 

“This will provide a realistic laboratory 
experience for students in these mass com- 
munications courses,” Anderson said. 

“| really enjoyed the television production 
classes because of the labs,’’ said Debbie 
Abbott, a senior mass communications major 
from West Somerset. “In Broadcast Adver- 
tising we produced pilots for commercials.” 

Miss Abbott said one thing she disliked 
was that production classes are only of- 
fered at one time. “It’s a hassle to schedule 
around one hour,” she said. 

Spending two and one-half years at 
Somerset Community College, Miss Abbott 


said the school had a very small operation 
and Western was recommended to her. 

“All the teachers have had experience in 
the field other than just teaching,” said 
Janet Skees, a junior mass communications 
major from Louisville. “It's a definite asset.” 
Mrs. Skees said she believes teachers need 
experience to teach students. 

David Beach, a senior from Bowling 
Green, said working at the WKYU radio 
station would help a student find a job. “‘It 
really helped me,” he said. “It was very 
practical. Classes should be more experience 
rather than lecture and more informal.” 

“It’s diverse,” said Teri Hurst, a Hodgen- 
ville senior. ‘‘“Sometimes | think it’s too 
diverse. Sometimes it’s hard to decide what 
you want to take. There are too many theory 
classes. All the theory does is put me to 
sleep.” 

Mrs. Hurst, who plans to teach and free 
lance as a writer, said you learn material 
you might never have to use. “Writing is 
fairly easy,” she said. ‘But if you get a job on 
a newspaper you need to know what's going 


Lured by castles, moors and Charles O’Conor 
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A lone figure pedaled through the rain. Wrapped in 
a poncho, Dr. Robert E. Ward traveled out of town and 
into the countryside. The rain stopped and he walked 
his bike up a hill and through the gates of a country 
estate, then pedaled to the back door of a 100-year- 
old mansion. 

Entering the door, Ward went down a hallway to 
a musty smelling office where he picked up a ledger. 
Then climbing the stairs to the second floor, he 
entered a workroom, built a fire and dried himself. 

On sabbatical leave in the rural west country of 
the Republic of Ireland, Ward, associate professor of 
English, was transcribing the letters of Charles 
O’Conor of Belanagrare. His efforts will be pooled into 
a book on O'Conor, an influential 18th century land- 
owner. 

During the six and one half weeks he was there, 
Ward stayed in the village of Castlerea. Each morning 
he pedaled four miles to Clonalis, the mansion where 
he worked, and then back to Castlerea in the evening. 

Ward said prior to the English invasion of Ireland 
in 1169 A.D., the O’Conor family produced two kings, 
and that the family history could be traced back to 
the seventh century. 

In spite of the pressure from the English conquerors 
and through the Reformation, Ward said the O’Conors 
steadfastly remained Catholic. 

This stubbornness, plus his interest in the culture of 
18th century Ireland brought Ward to that country 
for the second time in three years. 

It was Jonathan Swift who first aroused Ward's 
interest in the Irish people. Ward said he was attracted 
by the bitterness and earthy nature of Swift's writing. 

“Swift spoke the truth about how he saw his fellow 
man,’ Ward said. “I've seen so much of this in the 
Irish — this lashing out. They're great storytellers; 
they love the spoken word.” 

Ward said he found a strong similarity between the 
rural Irishman and his Kentucky counterpart, both 
possessing the same stubborn sense of independence 
and native talent for music. 

Commenting on the Protestant-Catholic violence, 
although only 100 miles away from Castlerea, Ward 
said it was ignored by most of the country folk he 
met. He said the differences between the two groups 
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were not only political, but economic as well. He 
said their interests are probably too diverse for them 
to ever come together. 

“A rural Irishman, living in a Roman Catholic town 
of 1,800 people, would be unable to see any solution 
to the conflict in Northern Ireland,’ Ward said. 

Ward said he hopes to have his book ready for 
publication by September 1979. He still has 100 
letters to copy, in addition to the ones already done, 
so another trip to Ireland lies ahead. 


As a result of a sabbatical in Ireland, Dr. Robert Ward transcribes 
letters from the O’Conor family which tell of the hardships of a 
Roman Catholic official in the 18th century. Ward plans to make a 
book of the 700 letters he collected since his project first started. 


on in relation to headlines, copyediting and 
photoediting.” 

The mass communications major said she 
was glad to see the addition of photo- 
journalism. ‘You need to be able to take your 
own pictures. It’s valuable. You get a better 
perspective. It’s hard to get someone else to 
capture what you want in the picture. ” 


 brseetien and new classes are usually 
welcomed in a department, but Dr. James 
Heldman, head of the English department, 
said his department does not do much of that 
kind of thing. 

“What we're primarily concerned with in 
our department is teaching students about 
their native tongue, how to use it well and 
how the language has been used most 
eloquently in its finest literature,” Heldman 
said. 


“So far | know; tapes, films, filmstrips, 
flashing lights, field trips and other gimmicks 
not withstanding, the best way | know of to 
do that is to put an interesting, informed 
and lively teacher in contact with students 


who want to learn,” he said. 

“There are only three things necessary for 
a productive class,’ Heldman said. “These 
are interested and willing students, a good 
teacher and good material. The three to- 
gether are an unbeatable combination that 
no amount of innovation can really improve 
upon. ‘Without any one of these, no amount 


_ of gimmickry can really save a situation.” 


In an effort to accommodate the increased 
number of English students with specialized 
learning difficulties, the department insti- 
tuted several new programs during the fall 
semester, according to Heldman. 

English O55 provided individual tutorial 
attention to those students who are insuf- 
ficient in English. ‘More and more it is 
impossible to teach English 101 at the level 
it should be taught,” Heldman said. “In 
effect, all students are penalized. Eventually 
the department hopes to automatically place 
students with ACT scores below 16 in the 
055 class.” 

This fall the department offered 24 sec- 
tions of the course, involving approximately 


350 students. 

English 051 was added to the curriculum 
to benefit foreign students who did not 
have good command of the English language, 
Heldman said. 

In the past, special sections of English 101 
were devoted exclusively to foreign students. 
This year, however, each foreign student was 
given an English evaluation test and was 
placed in 101F or 051, Heldman said. 

Jan Patterson, a senior from Sonora, said 
the survey course offered by the department 
has given her a good overview. She said 
more emphasis should be placed on compo- 
sition and linguistics, though. 

Miss Patterson said she thought all re- 
quired courses were necessary, but added 
that the courses tnat were not required did 
not have enough depth. 

Matthew Hennecke said Western offers 
well-rounded courses in English literature. 
“The courses are good, and the teachers are 
excellent, especially the high-level ones,” 
the junior biology major said. 

One of Hennecke’s suggestions was to 
offer more specific courses for the under- 
graduate. “Sometimes in the lower classes, 
I've found that teachers don't come prepared 
and don’t seem to have the calibre for the 
work involved,” he said. 


Although teaching and administrative duties con- 
sume much of his time, Dr. James Heldman, department 
head, counsels students and teaches two classes, 
English 392 and English 488. When the picture was 
taken, Heldman was gesturing to student David Mallory 
about David's entry into graduate school. 


A demonstration of lighting techniques for portraits 
is explained by Mike Morse to his Intermediate 
Photography 337 class. Photo floodlights and a black 
background were used on subject Jim Gregory 
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IPA, the International Phonetic Alphabet, was estab- 
lished in 1886 to represent speech sounds in language 
Dr. Randy Capps requires students to learn the IPA 
symbols in his voice and diction class 


Hennecke said he was disappointed in the 
small number of assistantships offered. ‘The 
number is well below the average,” he said. 
“If schools cannot compete with others, they 
lose the quality of the students involved.” 

Planning to teach at the university level, 
Hennecke said the best class he ever had 
was English Literature Il. He said the format 
was necessary for students who plan to 
teach. 

Dr. Hoyt Bowen spearheaded plans for 
Western as a location for the national 
Shakespeare Film Archive, under the spon- 
sorship of the Shakespeare Association of 
America and the World Center for Shakes- 
peare Studies. 

“If film distributors and television net- 
works across the country approve the idea, 
Western could eventually become _ the 
national distribution center for films and 
tapes of Shakespearean plays for use in the 
classroom,’ Bowen said. 

Dr. Lee Little and Dr. Wilson Wood com- 
pleted a preliminary version of an English 
grammar textbook. The manuscript was used 
in English 302 (Language and Communica- 
tion) and English 304 (The English 
Language). They said they plan to revise 
the manuscript after the fall semester before 
publishing it. 


As the class begins, five students are 
blindfolded and arranged in the midst of 
furniture and props. They begin acting out a 
scene dealing with five men waiting for their 
wives to get ready to go out for the evening. 
Every movement the actors make during the 
improvised conversation must be justifiable 
and carried out without awkwardness. 

Acting 154,a newcourse offered in the fall 
semester in the speech and theatre depart- 
ment, was created because the department 
needed an acting class devoted to physical 
responsiveness instead of technical skills, 
according to Whit Combs, class instructor. 


—Terrill Harris, student 


Improvisation for the basic acting class consists of 
dialogue situations as between two strangers. Whit 
Combs, course instructor, said exercises help gain con- 
fidence and eliminate inhibitions of the students. 


Combs said the class was conducted as a 
workshop, consisting of a lot of games in- 
volving several people in acting situations 
which get more complex and demanding as 
the class continues. 

In cooperation with the music department 
and dance classes, the speech and theatre 
department also planned to offer a B.A. in 
performing arts in the fall of 1976. The new 
major will consist of a total of 45 hours in- 
cluding specialized studies in music, dance 
and theatre, but the major is still in the 
planning stages. 

Tim Millett, a senior theatre major from 
Erie, Pa., said he thought the department 
needs more courses in the technical areas. 
“There is practically nothing on costuming,” 
he said. 

Millett also said he thought the depart- 
ment is well-rounded because instructors en- 
courage all aspects of theatre including 
technical work, costume and dancing, and 
not just acting. 

“| studied in New York for two weeks 
this summer in a very concentrated course, 
and there they started from the very basic 
and moved to the advanced very rapidly,” 
Millett said. “Here they make sure you know 
the basics before they move you on.” 

Participating in such productions as 
“Romeo and Juliet,” ‘Hello Dolly,” “Jack and 
the Beanstalk” and ‘The Fantastiks’’ has 
given Millett a taste of what he wants to do 
after graduating, professional dancing. 

“| know people where | studied in New 
York who might be able to help me get a 
job,” he said. “! would like to be a profes- 


sional dancer but it is not absolutely 
necessary.” 
Terrill Harris, a transfer student from 


Lindsey Wilson College in Columbia, said he 
likes the open try-outs for campus pro- 
ductions. ‘The only restriction is that the 
people be either faculty or student,” Harris 
said. “Everyone has a chance.” @ 
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Stage make-up: An art with many faces 


Wrinkles, heavy eyelids and gray hair reveal end- 
less summers of working her two acre dusty plot, try- 
ing to grow enough potatoes and corn for her family 
and saving enough for supplies from the general store 
miles away. 

Offstage, she wipes away her make-up disguise 
and her face returns to the healthy glow of a college 
actress. 

“In my class, students learn to understand their 
faces,” said Patricia Taylor, instructor for a stage 
make-up class. “Students learn which parts of their 
faces stand out, and which parts sink in.” 

“Students learn to deal with the visual expecta- 
tions of an audience, according to Mrs. Taylor. They 
learn about bone structure, principles of light, shadow, 
racial and ethnic characteristics. According to Mrs. 
Taylor, students must also learn to handle base, 
greases and brushes in achieving appropriate blends 
of lights and shadows. 

Competing more with themselves than with each 
other, students worked at their own pace, conquering 
the classic Greek make-up and studying the straight 
make-up of normal life and age make-up, Mrs. Taylor 
said. 

The students learned to change a face contour 
from stout to lean, she said. Using special effects 
such as latex and collodion, scars, bruises and age 
were added to a face. 

Most theatre majors take the class, although the 
weekly two hour lab is not a requirement. Mrs. 
Taylor said, ‘Each performer should be able to do his 
own make-up. They are also useful to people in 
shows who cannot apply their own make-up.” 

A scrapbook of approximately 50 pictures was also 
required. Fifteen pictures were analyzed in terms of 
what the clothing and face tell about the heredity, 
race, environment, temperament of personality, 
health, age and sometimes the lifestyle of the person 
pictured. 

lf a female student is interested in acting, she is 
encouraged to limit her scrapbook to pictures of 
women she might copy as an actress. Students in- 
terested in directing use more variety in the morgue, 
which they can refer to in the future. 

Grades are based on lab work, the scrapbook 


In a rehearsal for ‘‘The Sound and the Fury,” students in the 
stage make-up class tried make-up techniques on the actors in the 
play. A special latex was used on Phil Cherry, but it broke out his 
face, so paint and powder were used as substitutes. 


analyses and a technical grade at the end of the 
semester. Students read a play, select a character 
from it and design the make-up for that character. 
After this, they apply their design to their own faces 
and are graded on how well they can produce the 
desired effect on themselves. 

“Some kids start in the class as performers,” 
Mrs. Taylor said. “They're not excited, but they often 
turn into make-up artists.” 

According to her, make-up is an area of theatre 
most people do not think of pursuing because ‘they 
see it as just make-up. But after they get involved in 
the class many want to work make-up in every show,” 
she said. 

A girl left class one day with stitches still applied to 
her face, Mrs. Taylor said. Convincing a male friend 
she had been involved in a car accident, she con- 
tinued the charade an entire evening. 

“| go in and get to play with make-up,” said Mary 
Ellen Allison, a sophomore theatre major from Har- 
rodsburg. “You can do almost anything with your 
face.” 

Miss Allison, who wants to be a technical director 
after graduation, said before each class they read a 
chapter, for example, on old age. ‘Then in class you 
make yourself older,” she said. “Sometimes | don't 
want to take the make-up off, because | feel like an old 
person.” 

“Thirty-six hours in a semester isn’t much time to 
learn make-up,’ said Danny Holden. ‘| was always the 
last one. Being a black student, | was constantly 
experimenting to get the right combinations.” 

“| designed all the make-up for the ‘Owlkillers,’” 
he said. “The major complication was getting make-up 
to fit the actors and actresses who were black. One 
girl had a light complexion which became washed out 
in light. | had to find a base which would darken her 
complexion,’ said the Louisville senior. 

Meanwhile, Holden said he was wondering if it 
would please the director. “If | have to tell the director 
| don't know what he is looking for, I’m using a lot of 
time because he has to show me,” said Holden. 

Holden said stage make-up is important because 
directors are looking for actors and actresses who can 
apply their own make-up since it takes a load off 
the make-up personnel. 

“Theatre itself isn’t art,” he said. “You change a 
face to something. You use hands and tools to change 
the face. You make it correspond to a part in a show.” 
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"| feel like I've accomplished something 
AITER TREATING A PATIENT.” 


ce 


Aivcsrictes budget has caused the Col- 
lege of Applied Arts and Health to be more 
innovative in developing programs using full 
or part-time faculty, according to Dean 
William R. Hourigan. 

The college implemented an interdisciplin- 
ary program using faculty from other de- 
partments or colleges on campus. Examples 
of this are the courses in mountain climbing 
and rappelling in which the physical educa- 
tion and military science departments work 
together. Another is medical terminology 
which is taught in the health and safety 
department but also includes nursing stu- 
dents. 

“There's a real desire to use health and 
safety and home economics and_ family 
living to develop a program for child develop- 
ment and aging, using the psychology, 
sociology and physical education depart- 
ments,” said Dr. John Chamberlain, a staff 
assistant to the dean of the College of Ap- 
plied Arts and Health. 

Chamberlain said progress has slowed 
down for the program because of a proposal 
by the College of Education to develop a 
center for child development. “That proposal 
uses some of the same aspects we're inter- 
ested in education, both service and clinical,” 
he said. 

Through a program of minors, workshops 
and services and a Problems of the Aged 
class, progress was made toward senior 
citizen awareness. 

“The major objective is to get people to 
relate to senior citizens as normal individ- 
uals,” said Dr. Sheila McKenzie. A second 
objective, according to Dr. McKenzie, is to 
break down all the stereotypes of senior 
citizens and to open minds. 

“The course is going to cover traumatic 
adjustments such as loss of spouses and a 
lower income. These things cut them off,” 
said Dr. McKenzie. 
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— Laura Mitchell, student 


When Queen Elizabeth installed Prince Charles as 
Prince of Wales, she used a memorial investiteur 
sword made by the Wilkinson Company. Dr. A. Fogle 
Godby, head of the dental hygiene department, 
polishes a replica of the same sword which he bought 
for 50 pounds during a visit to England 


“We are a youth-oriented society,” said 
Dr. J. David Dunn. “We kind of forget about 
problems of old citizens. The course is an 
elective for students with parallel interests 
who can zero in on the problems of the 
aged.” 

Four new programs were approved this 
fall including occupational health and safety, 
health care administration, fire science 
technology and a major in hotel and motel 
management. 

Providing instruction for careers in fire 
prevention, fire service and industrial protec- 
tion is Fire Science Technology. The associ- 
ated program was developed for students in 
health and safety as well as individuals al- 
ready in the respective fields who want more 
training, Dunn said. 

Courses in fire prevention, tactics and 
strategy, investigation administration for 
fire programs and protection equipment 
comprise the core of the program which con- 
sists of 30 hours. General education courses 
also support the 67 credit hours program. 

Courses such as Institution Equipment, 
Maintenance and Layout, Selections of 
Furnishings for the Food and _ Lodging 
Industry and Institution Purchasing are part 
of the curriculum of the hotel-motel degree 
program. Executive Housekeeping and 
Management, Food and Labor Costs, Control 
and Menu Planning and Merchandising for 
the Food and Lodging Industry are also in- 
cluded in the program. 

“The food and lodging industry is one of 
the fastest growing industries,” said Dr. 
William A. Floyd. “Motels are no longer a ma 
and pa operation with 10 to 1° rooms,” ex- 
plained the head of the home economics 


and family living department. “They are really 
sizeable business operations with problems,” 
said Floyd. 

According to Floyd, hotels are often 


referred to as_ high-rise motels. They 
house several hundred rooms and serve their 
customers with elaborate entertainment 
facilities such as theatre production and 
floor shows, he said. 

“Food, rooms and beverages are essential, 
considering that one company is building a 
new room every minute and a new hotel 
every three days,” Floyd said. 

In addition, plans were made for an 
associate degree in Emergency Medical 
Technology, a Masters of Science in Health 
and Science and one in Textiles and Clothing 
Merchandising. 


Recruiting molars, incisors and bicuspids 
is sometimes part of the homework for dental 
hygiene students. 

“Practice patients” in the department 
clinic sometimes cancel and students must 
find a replacement before they can complete 
their required work. 

Before actually working on patients, how- 
ever, students begin with a single tooth, 
progress to mannequins and then practice on 


each other. Near the end of their first 
semester in the program, students begin 
work with clinic patients. 

“Watching the progress of a student with 
little or no knowledge of the field as he 
develops into a_ skilled and educated 
hygienist is the most interesting aspect of the 
dental hygiene department,” said Dr. A. 
Fogle Godby, department head. Godby said 
he feels an intense training process must 
occur before the polished skill of a profes- 
sional is attained. 

During the past year, changes occurred in 
the department including renovation and 
modernization of physical facilities and new 
equipment installation due to the federal 
grant from the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Because of the expansion, there has been 
an increase in enrollment. Western also 
ranks as the 23rd school out of 155 dental 
hygiene schools in national board examina- 
tions, according to the department head. 

Godby said the employment picture looks 
moderately good and Kentucky is conform- 
ing to the nationwide picture. He said the 
department is working to keep the courses 
updated. 

Freida Lee Stenger obtained the highest 
score of all Kentucky dental hygiene students 


“Open wide” are the instructions for 5-year-old Wesley 
Page, a patient in the dental hygiene clinic. Kim Flanagan, 
a senior dental hygiene major from Russell Springs, tried 
to insert an X-ray film into young Page’s mouth. 


At registration, Dr. William Hourigan, dean of applied 
arts and health, asks junior Melissa Veitschegger about her 
Progress as a nursing student in his college. With Mrs. 
Veitschegger is her husband, Rocky, a senior premed major. 
The couple was married last year. 


on the State Board of Dental Hygienists. 

Miss Stenger said she believes a student 
in this department needs a lot of individual 
attention and this attention is found at 
Western. “It’s a good program because of 
the number of clinical hours,” she said. “A 
student gets in more clinical hours here than 
at other hygiene schools.’ 

Miss Stenger had one major complaint 
about the department. ‘It’s not very realistic 
as far as situations you will encounter out of 
school,” she said. 

Laura Lee Mitchell, a junior dental hygiene 


major said she was pleased with the 
program. “I! enjoy clinical work because | 
feel like | have accomplished something 


after treating a patient,” she said. 

Susan Jaggers, a junior dental hygiene 
major from Prestonsburg, said she plans to 
go into public health. “| want to work with 
the public in dental hygiene and | think the 
department is good because of the Clinical 
experience,’ she said. ‘| don’t see how the 
program could be improved in any way.” 

Miss Jaggers said the reason for her 
opinion was because the department has 
different projects throughout the communi- 
ty. ‘The many aspects of the courses are 
also outstanding,” she said. Crm 


Cleaning graduate student Rick Stark’s teeth is dental 
hygiene major Debbie Miles. Open to students, faculty 
and staff, Western’s dental hygiene clinic cleans teeth, 


gives fluoride treatments and makes X-rays for $4. 
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”LIDRARIANS ARE 
professionals...” 


—Gail Logan, student 


i fters used to be a time when libraries 
had only dusty books and crumpled news- 
papers to offer. Times have changed and 
libraries now surround students with video- 
tapes, microforms and computer data 
popping up in green print on white television- 
like screens (scopes). 

Book selection courses such as Children’s 
Literature, Literature for Young Adults, Books 
and Related Materials and Reference are 
taken by many students, especially those in 
elementary and secondary education. 

Gail Logan, a senior library science major 
from Quality, said she liked these courses 


Gourmet cooking: 


Imagine signing up for a class knowing the home- 


best because they acquaint the student with 
a broad range of books. “These courses 
helped me learn how to help people read 
books,” she said. 

Dr. Vera Guthrie, head of the library 
science department, said one of the courses 
with the widest appeal is Library Science 
410 (Storytelling). ‘‘This course is good for 
the library science student, the elementary 
major, the recreation major or any student 
who would like to be able to entertain his 
friends through the art of storytelling,” she 
said. 

The required freshman course of Library 
Science 101 has had several good results, 
according to Dr. Guthrie. These included in- 
creased enrollment in the department, in- 
creased use of the library and less requests 
for help in locating material. 

The employment picture for graduates in 
this department is not good, but Dr. Guthrie 
said the opportunities are there if the student 
is willing to go where the job is. “There is 
hardly a position available in Bowling Green,” 
she said. 

“Library science as a major does not 
start until the junior level, so most students 


do not go into it unless they are really in- 
terested,” said Dr. Guthrie. She said students 
majoring in this field usually have a high 
academic standing for this reason. 

The graduating senior with the highest 
academic standing in library science is given 
the Margie Helm Award. Jacqueline Bush 
received this award in 1975, and is currently 
teaching in Warren County. 

Susan Miller, a senior library science 
major from West Point, said the grading 
system is the biggest fault of the depart- 
ment because it could “wreck” a point aver- 
age. She said to get an A” the student must 
make a 94 to 100 per cent average. 

Gayle Nickols, a senior library science 
major from Booneville, agreed that the grad- 
ing system is ‘pretty tough” and could be 
lowered. But Miss Logan said she would not 
argue against the grading system because 
“librarians are professionals, the same as 
doctors and lawyers.” 

Miss Nickols said, “The classes cover 
almost every aspect, but most classes are 
oriented toward elementary education.” “A 
class just on secondary education is needed,” 
she said. 


Spicing up 


the 


ho-hum 
of food 
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work each week would be preparing to eat a full- 
course gourmet meal. Students who signed up for 
“Gourmet Cooking” had this to look forward to every 
week. 

Offered for the second time at Western by the 
home economics and family living department, the 
course was taught by Dr. Louella Fong. The night 
class was composed of both graduate and under- 
graduate students who were required to pay $25 to 
defray the cost of the food. 

“| try to get across the fact that everything doesn't 
have to be fried or boiled,” said Dr. Fong. “With a 
little imagination, the students can prepare an exciting 
dish, even if they’re using ground beef,” she said. “The 
class is a good opportunity to introduce students to 
new foods and new preparation methods.” 

At each two-hour class meeting, the students 
prepared and ate a full-course dinner. One night's 
menu consisted of stuffed lichee (a Chinese nut dish), 
roast duckling, musakkas (a Greek dish of baked egg 
plant with tomatoes and peas), stuffed baked potato, 
peas with fresh mushrooms, and Chinese and Spanish 
varieties of almond cookies. 

After a short lecture from Dr. Fong, the 18 students 
were divided into small groups and assigned one dish 
to prepare for the meal. Dr. Fong said by preparing a 
full meal, the students are able to see a variety of 
foods that go together in taste, texture and color. 

“By using a little imagination and creativity, the 
students can create foods that are more economical 
and probably more nutritious than the usual ham- 
burger and french fries,” said Dr. Fong. 

The students learned how to use various spices 
and new preparation techniques, cooking a range of 
foods from appetizers to desserts with menus from 
Japan, China, Greece and Germany. Dr. Fong said she 
tried to acquaint the students with foods that were 
uncommon in this “meat and potatoes area.” 

Although many cooks swear by their recipes, the 
students do not rely totally on recipes but use them 
merely as guidelines. “The students learn to make 
assessments about the dish itself in terms of season- 
ing and spices and not to depend on recipes entirely,” 
Dr. Fong said. 

Gail Johnson, a junior home economics education 
and interior design major in the class, said, “Learning 


Lichee, according to Dr. Louella Fong, Gormet Cooking teacher, 
are soft-like nuts. Georgiana Fisher and Peggy Goad, both 
graduate students, stuff lichee for a dish of assorted fruits. Dr. Fong 
said two of the most unusual dishes the class prepared were 
Dohmeh, a stuffed grape leaf, and Paella, a Spanish dish. 


to use your imagination and new techniques for cook- 
ing is what the class is all about. I've also eaten a 
lot of things | had never thought of eating before.” 

Miss Johnson said she did not like the dishes 
prepared with mushrooms or olive oil and other stu- 
dents had complained about too many dishes fixed 
with chicken. 

Rachel Nave, a senior psychology major, said she 
looked forward to the class every week. “It’s a flexi- 
ble course branching out from the cookbook style 
of cooking,” she said. 

Another psychology major in the class, Anita 
Christian, said the class gave her a better perspective 
on food and eating. “It has helped me to become a 
more organized and creative cook,” she said. 


f 

"Bach department has its own thing 
going,” said Dr. William A. Floyd, head of the 
Department of Home Economics and 
Family Living. The home economics depart- 
ment’s “thing” is the addition of more practi- 
cal programs — programs that guarantee 
jobs after graduation. 

Showing a 60 per cent increase over the 
last six years, the department offers a new 
four-year hotel and motel management 
program. The new program offers intern- 
ships to students who want job experience 
before they graduate, according to Floyd. 
Internships are also offered in foods, nutri- 
tion and textiles and clothing merchandising. 

Floyd said food-related jobs are the 
highest paying for any college graduate. “The 
new programs have been added due to so- 
ciety's demands and employers asking for 
graduates in these fields,” he said. 

Paula Orrender, a junior interior design 
major, said her field is just now becoming 
professionalized. “When | graduate | would 
like to go into a commercialized area, an 
area that gives me a lot of freedom.” 

Miss Orrender said she has no qualms 
about getting a job in interior design. “It 


Students in the Merchandise Display and Promotion 
class are required to make four displays for showcase 
windows. Sandy Rademaker makes her nameplate for 
a children’s shoes display on the fourth floor of the 
Academic Complex. 


involves so many things — architecture, 
design, furniture design and decorating — 
the field is wide open,” she said. 

The home economics department has a 
new textiles lab where students can test 
and experiment with fabrics. A parent study 
group has been developed for the child 
development lab, where students are teach- 


_ing expectant parents useful advice on pre- 


natal and neonatal care. 

For home economics students who plan 
to enter the education field, an “internship” 
program is offered in the home management 
house. According to Becky Holland, a home 
economics major from Woodburn, every 
semester approximately six girls live in the 
“heuse,” located in Bates-Runner Hall. “We 
plan menus, learn to live on a budget and 
manage a home,’ she said. 


The new look in the military today is the 
all volunteer army, abolishing the draft and 
upgrading the quality of the enlisted man. 
According to Gary Riggs, head of the military 
science department, a similar tactic is 
being employed by his department. 

Tours through military and civilian instal- 
lations were conducted as an incentive to 
enroll in the department, Riggs said. The 
tours, on a volunteer basis, allow students to 
get a glimpse of what military life is actually 
like before making a commitment. 


When Riggs came to Western in 1973, he 
found an enrollment of 97 students com- 
pared to 316 today. According to Riggs, no 
special or unusual methods were required to 
obtain the increase. 

“All | had to do was explain the good and 
bad points of the military and of the depart- 
ment honestly to people,” he said. 

Advisory committees were set up to keep 
both students and faculty members informed 
of military happenings, Riggs said. One com- 
mittee was formed university-wide consisting 
of faculty representatives from each college 
and department on campus and another 
committee within the department comprised 
of students from each military science class. 

The department is not trying to compete 
with any degree program on campus, Riggs 
said. “We are trying to give the student 
another advantage at graduation,” he said. 
When the military science student graduates, 
he will have a degree in one hand and a 
three month through two year option of 
active duty in the military in the other. 

Riggs said a self analysis takes place so 
each student can see his strengths and 
weaknesses and have an idea of what leader- 
ship qualities he possesses. 

Jerry Howard, a sophomore history major 
from Calhoun, said he plans to spend at 
least four years active duty in the army 


infantry. \Com 


To teach a summer school class in child abuse, Dr. William 
Floyd, head of the home economics and family living department, 
employed Dr. Tom Snipes (left) as a visiting professor from 
Appalachian State University. Snipes and Floyd talk with Dr. 
Dewayne Mitchell of the counselor education department. 


After a five-minute wait, Jeff Yeater registers for a military 
science class in map reading with the help of Lt. Col. Gary Riggs, 
head of the military science department. Yeater, a sophomore from 
Vine Grove, was one of 316 students enrolled in the department 
during the fall semester. 


An old glass lantern slide is shown by Dr. Vera Guthrie in a lec- 
ture to a summer school class in the Kentucky Library-Museum. 
The library science department head taught the graduate course 
on the cataloging of non-book material. 
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Applied Arts and Health ...: 


"TEACHERS ARE REQUIRING MORE... 
ASKING us TO become involved.” 


The Messenger 7, a teaching device, combines a 
film strip with a cassette to provide both visual and 
audio aid for the nursing student. Virginia Lehmen- 
kuler, nursing department head, demonstrates the 
machine to Bettye Jones, a teacher in the department. 


“Military Science 101 is blasé,’” Howard 
said. ‘They mean to get it interesting, but 
on a practical basis,” he said. ‘‘Drill is solely 
lacking as far as basic units are concerned.” 

Howard said his favorite course has been 
military history, taught through the history 
department. ‘It gives you a lot of insight 
into the army,” Howard said. “‘It is very 
elaborate on psychological effects.” 

Lynne Berry, a junior French major from 
Louisville, said she liked the tactics of 
offensive and defensive. Miss Berry said, 
“| think it really applies to me as a woman.” 

Miss Berry said she hoped to combine her 
military science minor and her French major 
with a career as a translator or perhaps in 
military intelligence. 


H.. bid has been placed. With four to one 
odds, the nursing student waits to see if 
she wins the first prize of “‘officially ac- 
cepted,” or if she comes in second place with 
a disappointing ‘unofficially accepted.” 

The competition in the nursing field is 
fierce but perhaps even more mind-boggling 
is the bid to get into the nursing depart- 
ment. 

“The first time you apply is right after 
high school,” said Kathy Bryant, a Bowling 
Green freshman. “They go solely on your 
ACT score at that point.” 

“If you're not accepted they encourage 
you to reapply but no more than three times,” 
she said. “If you haven't been accepted by 
then, they have pretty much made up their 
minds not to accept you.” 

Miss Bryant, who was not accepted, said 
the department looks at your grades but that 
it may take a year to see the grades because 
they are often not available when a student 
reapplies. 

The department encourages interested 
students to take Nutrition, Chemistry 109, 
Microbiology, Developmental Psychology 
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—Brenda Baker, student 


After returning from a summer camping trip to 
Cherokee, N.C., Dr. James Dunn, head of the health 
and safety department, fastens a protective covering 
over his camper. The camper is a recent purchase for 
his family. They also went to Barren River for a trip. 


and Anatomy and Physiology, she said. ‘‘If 
you make good grades in those courses, 
they know you're serious,” said Miss Bryant. 

“If you do well in those, you can do well 
in nursing classes. When you get in, you've 
really done something. But some don't 
realize the battle’s just begun when they get 
in,” she said. 

Dr. Virginia Lehmenkuler, head of the 
nursing department, said the nursing stu- 
dents and faculty are the “hardest working 
people around.” The students have to be, 
since 45 students are accepted each 
semester from over 200 applicants. She said 
the faculty must work hard, because they 
train the students and take care of hospital 
patients. 

The nursing department has 17 faculty 
members, approximately one teacher for 
every 11 students enrolled in the two-year 
associate degree program. 

Sharon Pritchett, a graduating nursing 
student from Owensboro, said the small 
student/teacher ratio was what she liked 
best about her nursing experience. “Because 
the classes were so small,’ she said, ‘I felt 
so close to all of my teachers. They always 
gave me extra help; they knew me by name, 
my personality. It was great.” 

Dr. Lehmenkuler said a major project be- 
ing formed is the creation of a second degree 
program, the baccalaureate. She said it is 
more of a leadership degree than a program 
emphasizing practical experience. 

“Instead of attending Western for two 
years under the nursing program, the stu- 
dents can go an additional two years and 
receive their B.S.,"" she said. The program 
will be approved within the next year, ac- 
cording to the nursing head. 

The department has approximately 180 
students enrolled in the associate degree 
program. According to Dr. Lehmenkuler, the 
two-year program stresses hospital work, 


A quiet room gives Donna Dodson, a Brandenburg 
freshman, time to do some required work for her 
Nursing Fundamentals 101 lab. After graduation next 
year, Miss Dodson said she hopes to become a register- 
ed nurse and work in a hospital. 


secondary care of patients and skill in the 
department's labs. 

Leatrice Adams, a first-year nursing stu- 
dent from Owensboro, said the hospital work 
is the most rewarding part of the nursing 
program. ‘| love being in the labor and 
delivery rooms, especially,” she said. ‘“One 
day | got to see four babies born.” 

Miss Adams said she was glad the hospi- 
tal labs were increased to two per week in- 
stead of just one. ‘We weren't getting 
enough clinical experience by just going to 
the hospital once a week,” she said. “Now 
we can see more and be in contact more 
with actual hospital work,” she explained. 

After graduating from the program, the 
nursing students must pass the state board 
exam to become staff nurses. Miss Pritchett 
will be taking her board exam sometime 
this year. “It’s given three times a year, so if 
| goof up the first time, | can take it again 
later on,” she said. 

Miss Pritchett said the exam consists of 
five different sections ranging from pediatrics 
to psychiatric treatment. ‘You must score at 
least 350 points out of 800 possible in each 
area,’ she said. 


Students’ concepts of the health and 
safety department have been that of the 
high school physical education teacher who 
majored in this area because he thought it 
would be easy, according to Dr. David Dunn, 
head of the department. ‘Even during the last 
three years, our graduates are now dis- 
ciplined, well-educated persons and less and 


Death education: 


Facing 


the 


future 


less of them are enrolling only in physical 


Death. Few people are willing to face it until the 
funeral, but students in Death Education 250 explore 
all aspects of dying. 

“We've tried to take dying and get rid of it,” said 
Dr. Bruce Goodrow, class instructor. ‘Society has 
closed its eyes to death for centuries, but recently 
there has been a growing concern across the nation to 
enlighten people about the physical, physiological and 
psychological facets of death.” 

The Department of Health and Safety offered the 
course for the first time since ‘death is 100 per cent 
applicable to everybody,” according to Goodrow. The 
purpose of the class was to supply the students with 
the opportunity to examine their attitudes concerning 
their own deaths and the deaths of other people im- 
portant to them, he said. 

The class was taught in the lounge of the College 
of Education building. “We sit around, smoke cigar- 
ettes and drink cokes while we discuss death,” said 
Skip Rue, a nursing student in the class. “Without a 
doubt, the relaxed air is a plus. It’s such a morbid 
subject.” 

“We have small class interaction,” said Regina 
Vincent, a health education major. “You can’t lecture 
on death. | am a widow and | wanted to know 
more about the death process. No one knows every- 
thing about it. We are just getting our own thoughts 
and feelings together.” 

After defining death, the class dealt with clinical 
death (when the heart stops) versus cellular death 
(when the brain ceases to function). 

One of the most interesting aspects was the 
religious customs of death, according to Goodrow. The 


noticed the 


increased enrollment. 


The subject of Funeral arrangements is discussed by Ann Thomas, 
Penny Driver and Bob Ryan, a local funeral home director. The two 
girls, both from Bowling Green, toured the home as a part of a 
Death Education 250 class field trip. 


class invited a series of clergymen from various faiths 
and each discussed the death customs and grieving 
process of each religion. 

The class further explored how children feel about 
death and how adults can prepare their children for 
death. According to Goodrow, a child may feel 
responsible for someone’s death when confronted 
with it. “Children cannot understand death because 
they are continually excluded from the funeral and 
the grief.” 

Legalities concerning wills, insurance and estates 
were discussed by a practicing attorney who visited 
the class and a local physician discussed the everyday 
pressures of the medical profession in regard to death. 

Death customs in society were also covered. The 
class visited two funeral homes to explore costs, 
services offered and the duties of the funeral director. 

Controversial topics of euthanasia or mercy killing 
were also debated. “Something about euthanasia 
urks me,” said Rue. ‘A life should be saved whenever 
possible. When there is no hope in all the world that a 
person can be saved, then there is no use in running 
up a doctor bill.”’ 

“The right to die is for each family and doctor to 
decide,’ Goodrow said. “When the person is con- 
scious, then it is a three-way decision. If the patient 
is unconscious or in a coma, then the decision 
should be left up to the family and the physician.” 


“Three also said the public schools should start all 


education,” he said. 

Dunn said the department has grown at 
such a rate that he is becoming detached 
from personal contact with students. ‘Many 
students are becoming familiar with depart- 
mental policies and guidelines through a 
particular faculty member instead of through 
the departmental head,” he said. 

Dunn said students’ realization of the in- 
creasing number of jobs in this area has 
caused the increased enrollment. 

Dewayne Squires, a senior psychology 
and community health major, said he had 


years ago there were usually 15 students 
in my classes, now there are as many as 40 
students,” Squires said. ‘This department 
definitely needs to consider expanding to 
meet student needs, especially teaching 
faculties and more classroom area.” 

“As recently as five years ago, most 
people | knew in this area would be in 
physical education only,” said Brenda Wright 
Baker, a senior from Owensboro. “Now the 
job market is asking for a spreading out of 
the vocational interest of the people majoring 
in the health and safety department.” She 


physical education courses as early as pos- 
sible in elementary schools. 

“During my school days, | didn’t have a 
course until | entered high school,” she said. 
“Even now | realize that | missed something 
very vital.” 

“Since enrollment has been on the up- 
swing, | have sensed the courses are really 
getting harder,’’ Miss Baker said. ‘Teachers 
are requiring more, not necessarily in the 
area of homework, but of asking us to be- 
come involved.” @ 
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The Center of Career and Vocational Teacher Education Train- 
ing prepares teachers for 15 different career opportunities. 
Each career opportunity can be found depicted in a model being 


adjusted by Dr. Norman Ehresman, center director. 


“A futuristic committee” composed of 15 representatives 
from the College of Education was organized by Dr. J.T. Sande- 
fur, dean of the college, this year. The purpose of the committee 
is to make long range plans in curriculum and organization. 


Employed as a work-study student in the Department of 
Counselor Education, Carol Bell assists Alice Englebright, the 
department's secretary, with typing, answering the phone and 
running errands for Dr. Emmett Burkeen, head of the depart- 
ment. The senior has worked in the department for 18 months. 


No enough jobs for too many teachers 
caused a chain reaction of changes within 
the College of Education. 

Undergraduate enrollment declined and, 
as a result, personnel were shifted to the 
graduate level where enrollment had _in- 
creased. This larger enrollment in graduate 
studies caused greater demand for extended 
campus Classes and field-based training. 

In view of the tight job market, the col- 
lege tried to improve its undergraduate 
programs with more laboratory experiences 
off-campus in public schools. To make 
teacher education programs more mean- 
ingful to teachers already in the fields, the 
department also planned an enlargement of 
“in-service” training programs. 

A new administrative area in the depart- 
ment was the Child Studies Development 
Center which included the Jones-Jaggers 
Laboratory School, a diagnostic center and a 
child studies-research center. The lab school, 
serving as the instructional part of the center, 
was reorganized into early childhood, upper 
primary and intermediate grade units. 

According to Dr. J.T. Sandefur, dean of 
the college, long-range plans include new 
graduate courses and a closer partnership 
with the public schools and professional or- 
ganizations. He also said he hopes to see 
increased services to public schools. 

For those who do not want to attend 
college, vocational school teaches skills in 
agriculture, business, home _ economics, 
health occupations, industrial arts and dis- 
tributive education. 

“Working to meet the vocational and 
adult career needs of Kentucky is a main 
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objective of the Center for Career and Vo- 
cational Teacher Education,” said Dr. 
Norman Ehresman, director for the center. 

“We're not a department, but a center,” 
explained Ehresman. “We coordinate voca- 
tional teacher education programs on 
campus, provide services to _ vocational 
schools in Kentucky and conduct research in 
vocational, adult and career education,” he 
said. 

Graduate courses are taught for voca- 
tional administrators, and a program leading 
to certification as a vocational administrator 
is offered through the center, according to 
Ehresman. 

“The courses we teach provide adminis- 
trators with competencies that they need to 
perform their job,” he said. 

All the university's colleges, except Potter 
College, include undergraduate vocational 
training programs. ‘‘Our faculty are those 
people who administratively belong to 
various departments, but they're involved in 
vocational education programs,” Ehresman 
said. 

“In vocational education, there are 
shortages of teachers in agricultural educa- 
tion, distributive education, industrial educa- 
tion and health occupations education. These 
are critical and we can practically guarantee 
jobs,” he said. “But in business and home 
economics, the present supply is about 
even.” 

“All the classes we take train us for 
vocational school,” said Debbie Maggard, a 
senior home economics major from Bowling 
Green. She said high school students are 
mainly in the class for a credit. 


“When you get out of vocational training, 
you've got a skill that will get you a job,” said 
Ruth Atkinson, a senior secretarial science 
major from Bowling Green. 

Miss Atkinson said all her classes com- 
bined vocational and business education. ‘To 
be vocationally certified for business, you 
have to have worked 2,000 hours in an 
office, explained the senior. “An internship 
class lets you work and have class at the 
same time.” 

The main difference Miss Atkinson sees in 
vocational training is that she does not have 
to simplify material to make someone under- 
stand it. “| enjoy being able to use big 
words and explain in more complicated 
terms,” she said. 

“Field services deals with public 
schools,” said Dr. Kenneth Estes, director 
of the office. “We get out in public schools 
and see what they need, whether it be 
courses to be taught in their areas or in- 
service information that the faculty of the 
College of Education could provide.’ 

“It's also a consultant program, he said. 
“Students training to be teachers must, 
during their first class, work 15 hours in 
public schools as teacher aides or pre- 
student teachers.’ Estes said these include 
the elementary education major who takes 
Introduction to Elementary Education 100, or 
the psychology major who takes Human 
Growth and Development 220. 

Estes said half of his time is spent 
teaching two classes in the school adminis- 
tration department. Both his classes are 
taught off-campus, in Louisville and 
Owensboro. 


Recordkeeper is an appropriate description for Dr. 
Kenneth Brenner, associate dean of the College 
of Education. Brenner keeps track of schedules, 


classroom utilization and graduate assistant records. 


Fifteen years of care and water have kept a birdbath a 
permanent fixture in the yard of Dr. Kenneth Estes, director 
of field services for the College of Education. Thirty-three 
different trees and bushes, including Russian olive, smoke, 
blue spruce, japonica and the traditional apple and peach 
were planted by Estes around his property. 


Primarily concerned with instructional program and 
staff development, Dr. Roger Pankratz works with ex- 
tended campus programs and the faculty evaluation pro- 
gram for the College of Education. Pankratz, the assis- 
tant dean for instruction, was kept busy in the spring de- 
veloping a teacher training program in Jefferson County. 


Estes works on the graduate level with 
teachers who want certification to be a 
principal or a school superintendent. 

The director said 15 to 20 people are 
needed for a particular course before the 
university can offer it off campus. Estes 
also works in the districts of Kentucky 
helping schools who need to have a specialist 
in a particular area such as reading for a 
workshop. Then, the particular department 
head tries to arrange a workshop. 

“The challenge is in finding problems and 
notifying the people at the college,” ex- 
plained Estes. “It’s most satisfying when we 
find people who want courses and we can 
take them out to them.” 

Working within a 100-mile radius of 
Bowling Green, Estes said he tries to visit 
each school superintendent within that range 
at least once a year. 

“The more need we find, the more the 
college will be reaching out,” said the 
director. 


id Waar | am speaks louder than what | 
say” is the basis for learning in the Depart- 
ment of Counselor Education, according to 
Dr. Emmett Burkeen, department head. 

Burkeen said he believes students will 
not pay attention to what teachers say in 
class if the teachers do not practice their 
own philosophies. 

“We enjoy working with each other,” said 
Burkeen. “‘This has an effect on students 
who see this.” 

Debbie Cox said she decided what she 
wanted to be when she observed one of the 
faculty members. “It wasn’t what he said, but 


the way he was,” said the Beckley, W. Va. 
graduate student. ‘He is so full of life and 
brings out his real self, good or bad. That's 
what | want to be.” 

During her practicum this summer, Miss 
Cox said she had clients of her own as she 
worked with juvenile officers. 

“When you've been stomped on most of 
your life it’s hard to trust anyone,” said Miss 
Cox, as she admitted that getting a juvenile’s 
trust was her first effort in the relationship. 

Although the department is strictly a 
graduate program, plans are moving toward 
a counseling minor and eventually an under- 
graduate major, Burkeen said. 

Two classes are in the process of develop- 
ment and submission to the university 
governmental committees for approval, 
Burkeen said. 

One of the classes involves career plan- 
ning. “There are 40,000 occupations, and 
20,000 have come about in the last 10 years. 
The average college graduate is familiar with 
50,” Burkeen said. 

By taking the class, a student can match 
his interests with occupations, learn about 
those opportunities and learn what it’s like in 
those fields, said Burkeen. For example, a 
female student interested in mass com- 
munications could spend a day with a 
woman in the field of professional com- 
munication. Not only would the student ob- 
serve the working routine, but also her 
lifestyle when away from her career. 

Improvement in Personal Relations is de- 
voted to getting a job. Taken at the junior 
or senior level, the class concentrates 
on resume preparation and interviewing 


"1 enjoy DeinG able to use big words.” 


—Ruth Atkinson, student 


principles. “If five qualified people apply for 
the same job, the one who presents him- 
self the best gets the job,” said Burkeen. 

“Before a student leaves us we assist 
him in his next step,” said Burkeen. “We 
want to help him get a position for the next 
year, whether it be a job or more school. 
We're batting about 100 per cent. Last year 
all graduates seeking jobs got them,” he said. 

“You don't hear many bad things about 
the department,” said Anita Allen. “I like the 
freedom. It’s a place to be creative.” 

The graduate student from Newberry, Ind., 
admitted there is often a misconception 
about the department. “Some people think 
we're just do-gooders, but they don’t teach 
us to pat people on the back and send them 
back into communities,” said Miss Allen. 


| Leetntten the theories usually precedes 
practical work, but the elementary educa- 
tion department lets students get a taste of 
both, from the first semester until graduation. 

“| like it here because they put you out 
in the classroom before student teaching,’ 
said Denise Bell, an elementary education 
major from Baytown, Tex. A senior transfer 
student from Florida College, Miss Bell said 
she believes Western's department offers the 
student more than any other department she 
has come in contact with. 

In the second year of Competency Based 
Teacher Education (CBTE), 50 students were 
enrolled in the department’s program which 
places education majors out into a school 
system working with real situations. 

Marianne Stroube, a junior from Bowling 
Green enrolled in CBTE and worked two 
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hours a week at a local elementary school. ‘I 
would recommend the program to anyone in 
elementary education. You get a lot of class- 
room experience which is the most important 
thing stressed in the program,” she said. 

According to department head Dr. Robert 
Sleamaker, a decrease in the department's 
enrollment was due to the publicity of the 
oversupply of teachers. More males, how- 
ever, were enrolled in the department be- 
cause of the increase in job opportunities 
for men in elementary education. 

A graduate assistant in the department, 
Dan Meadows from Lebanon Junction, said 


M TAKING This class for impROVEMENTS, NOT WONdERS.” 


—Judith Wildman, student 


as a male he “felt outnumbered 99 to one” 
in his elementary education classes. “| used 
to be the only guy in all my classes,” he 
said, “but now there are more males and | 
don't feel so bad.”’ 

Meadows graduated from the depart- 
ment in 1973 and taught fourth grade for 
two years before returning to Western to 
complete a master’s degree. He said his edu- 
cation had prepared him adequately to teach, 
especially his practical experience in student 
teaching. 

Although the number of students de- 
creased, Sleamaker said the enthusiasm and 


quality of the students was the most interest- 
ing part of his job. “They are a fascinating 
group. Each year | see a better quality in our 
potential teachers,” he said. 

Facing a tight job market after graduation, 
senior Donna Tipton from Mt. Sterling antici- 
pated no problems in finding a job. “| may 
work in a nursery school or substitute teach 
here in Bowling Green after graduation,” 
she said. 

Tipton said the most interesting class in 
the elementary education curriculum was 
Reading 420, taught by Marion Nolan. ‘Mrs. 
Nolan showed us things we could use in the 
classroom and we got a chance to go out 
and try them,” she said. “We worked with 
first and third graders at Parker-Bennett 
Elementary School, using an activity lesson 
we had prepared.” 

“All my life I've wanted to work with 
kids,” she said. “The best things about the 
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Figure improvement: 


Good-bye inches, hello curves 


At 8 a.m., the workout began: stretching, flexing, 
lifting, pushing. In the name of 36-24-36," 20 coeds 
exercised away body fat as students in a physical 
education class in figure improvement. 

The course began each day by ‘‘weighing in” and 
checking for percentages of body fat, according to 
Coach Lawrence Gilbert, the class instructor. At each 
class meeting, the girls lift weights, do floor exercises 
and various isometrics to build and firm muscles as 
well as shed fat, he said. 

Gilbert said students will exercise more regularly 
with a group, and he used weights in the class to 
emphasize strength and stamina. 

“Weights improve and firm up different areas of 
the body,” Gilbert said. “The girls get quicker results 
from weights because they feel themselves getting 
stronger.” 

Sally Clark, a freshman from Bowling Green, said 
lifting the weights looked easy when Gilbert demon- 
strated for the class. ‘‘But when | got up there, | 
could only get the weight up twice, and | was sup- 
posed to do it at least seven times,’ she said. 

Although the class meets only two hours a week, 
Gilbert said most of the girls began to show a de- 
crease in body fat and an improvement in their 
measurements after the class. “We're not trying to 
make muscle people, but to establish muscle tone 
and firm them up,” he said. 


The 25 members of Toni Nedrow’s figure improvement class 
practice a yoga exercise. The exercise, designed to strengthen 
abdominal muscles, is alternated with 15-20 minutes of running. 


“It's getting so easy in society for people to ride 
here and there in their air-conditioned cars,’ Gilbert 
said. “We've gotten away from walking and bicycle 
riding. But this class isn’t the whole answer. Other 
factors such as proper diet are involved,” he said. 

Outside of class, some of the students played 
tennis or jogged around the track as part of their 
fitness program. 

“Anybody who has lost weight quickly should take 
the course,’ said Barbara Neal, a Louisville freshman. 
“The exercises and weights tighten up muscles which 
have been hidden under flab.”’ 

Physically taxing, rather than mentally taxing, the 
class is offered every semester for one credit hour 
and open to both men and women. Gilbert said about 
three males had taken the class previously but 
mainly conditioned themselves by running instead 
of floor exercises. 

“It's each for his own with no competition such as 
in tennis,” said Judith Wildman, a junior mass com- 
munications major from Powatan, Va. ‘My arms aren't 
strong, so | can't lift as much as some others and it’s 
frustrating, until | rationalize that I’m taking the class 
for improvement, not wonders,” she said. 


department is that it is very modern in ideas 
and is willing to change. The classes have 
helped me greatly in preparation for teaching 
after graduation,” she said. 


Waine to overcome a reputation of care- 
free athletes taking play classes, the health, 
physical education and recreation depart- 
ment has become more than just fun and 
games. 

Pam Moody, a Western graduate working 
on a master’s degree in physical education 
and teacher education said, ‘A lot of people 
have the misconception that in P.E., all you 
do is play and that’s not true, especially for 
the P.E. majors. They have to be good in 
everything and know the rules for every 
sport,” she said. “| think there is a real 
misconception.” 

Brenda Chapman, a junior majoring in 
physical education and minoring in health, 


said the program is harder than most people 
realize. To major in physical education, a 
student must complete 40 hours in his major, 
and most offerings are one-hour activity 
courses meeting twice a week. ‘| enjoy my 
major so much, that | don’t think about the 
extra hours required,” she said. 

Physical education majors also are re- 
quired to take anatomy and physiology, as 
well as kinesiology, the study of movement 
and the human body. Two professors in the 
department are doing research in the kinesi- 
ology field. The study concerns Western's 
distance runners and reaction time in ath- 
letes. 

According to Dr. Burch Oglesby, enroll- 
ment has decreased in physical education 
and increased in the area of recreation and 
training. Oglesby attributed this to the tight 
job market in the educational field. 

U.S. Department of Labor officials predict 


that by 1980, the demand for recreational 
jobs will be number two behind computer 
programming. 

Dave Carter, however, said he still hopes 
for a job in 1976 in the teaching area. 
Carter, a junior and the starting center for 
Western's football team, said he hopes his 
playing career will help him get a job coach- 
ing high school football and teaching 
elementary physical education. 

Oglesby’s involvement in the actual class- 
room comes from teaching a track skills 
class for seniors. 


Sitdents in the education administra- 
tion and foundations department do not 
have the usual worries about graduation 
and employment. They have already grad- 
uated, and 100 per cent of the students are 
employed. 

The bulk of the 466 students enrolled {> 


Kindergarten children at the Jones-Jaggers Laboratory School get some 
face make-up for Halloween from Deborah Chapman, a senior mass com- 
munications major. Miss Chapman was a student in a stage make-up class. 
The group went to the lab school to both practice their art and entertain the 
children. One student in the class said, “We had a ball!” 


At the Public School Principal’s Conference held on Western’s campus 
this summer, Dr. Burch Oglesby said he “hustled jobs” for graduate stu- 
dents in addition to attending the conferences. There were over 90 educa- 
tors from Kentucky who attended the comerence sponsored by Western 
and the State Department of Education. 


Since March 1974, when she first started work, Marlene Pate has been the 
full-time secretary for the Department of Elementary Education. Her main 
boss is Dr. Robert Sleamaker, head of the department. 
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"WE'RE MASS PROCUCING 


Grandfather clocks.” 


—James Craft, student 


A laugh with Dr. David Shannon and a hot cup of 
coffee help ease the workload piled on the desk of Dr. 
Victor Christenson, education administration and 
foundation department head. They were discussing 
extension classes offered in such areas as Louisville, 
Elizabethtown, Owensboro and Edmonton 


in the department are either administrators, 
principals, teachers or guidance counselors in 
school systems across the state. Offering 
a service area at the graduate level in 
teacher's education and school administra- 
tion, the department is practically oriented 
toward developing a field-based program for 
students in the school systems where they 
are employed, according to Dr. Victor 
Christenson, department head. 

Wilson Sears, a graduate of the depart- 
ment and the head football coach at Bowling 
Green Senior High School, said the classes in 
school administration were very practical. 
“You learn from experience and gain a lot by 
listening to and working with people who 
have been there,” he said. 

Formerly named the Department of 
School Administration, the department now 
offers classes such as elementary and 
secondary curriculum, school law, school 
finance, fundamentals of secondary educa- 
tion, school administration and school plant 
management. 

Approximately 220 to 230 students in 
the department are in the foundations cur- 
riculum. According to Christenson, education 
foundations is the area of instruction at the 


graduate level that deals with the phil- 
osphical and _ religious foundations of 
education. 


Another shortage has been added to a 
list which already claims energy, food and 
employment. This shortage is a welcome 
one, however. Instead of restricting college 
students, it broadens the special education 
field and all but guarantees jobs for grad- 
uates in the next 10 years. 

Recent court decisions have obligated 
school systems to educate children, whether 
they have learning handicaps or not. In 
order for Kentucky to fully comply with these 
laws, 12,000 personnel in special education 
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Grandfather clocks were mass produced by students 
in Mass Production 452 in the industrial education 
department. Ernest Harris and Vern Pleiman adjust 
a router which is used to make cuts for the clock hinges. 


Dr. Curtis Englebright, head of Western's reading and 
special education department, said he reads the paper 
daily. Englebright receives the Louisville Courier- 
Journal as well as the Park City Daily News. 


are needed. The state has 2,300 special 
education personnel now. 


Adtthough enrollment in the Department 
of Reading and Special Education in- 
creased by 40 students, this is still not 
fast enough for the growing needs of the 
state, according to Curtis Englebright, head 
of the department. 

“Our department tries to instill the ap- 
preciation of uniqueness and worthiness of 
each child with whom you are in contact,” 
Englebright said. 

To apply these principles, changes are 
continually made, according to Englebright. 
One such change is the addition of a class 
which trains students to evaluate the emo- 
tionally disturbed. 

The class trains students to recognize 
characteristics of -.emotionally disturbed 
children in order to identify them. Instruction 
is then prescribed and implemented to meet 
their needs, Englebright said. 

Four classes have been added to the de- 
partment in an effort to combine college 
classes with actual experience, Englebright 
said. A professional semester (practicum), a 
tutoring program, a reading clinic and a 
college reading improvement program were 
all added. 

Sophomores and juniors participating in 
the professional semester are not enrolled 
in any classes besides special education. 

“You're out working, and you learn much 


more,” said Charlotte Hiler, a senior from 
Lexington. ‘‘When you go into an institution, 
you are told special things the children need 
to work on,” she said. 

The six two-week placements involve 
children with problems labeled emotionally 
handicapped, educable mentaily retarded and 
others. Miss Hiler pointed out, however, that 
although labels are not good, they serve as 
guidelines to the child’s handicap. 

Carol Dye, a Bowling Green freshman, is 
tutoring a third-grader at Delafield Elemen- 
tary School as part of her teaching reading 
class. ‘We get to the school once a week, 
pulled desks out into the hallways, and work- 
ed on special things,’ Miss Dye said. 

A third “learn by doing” program is a 
reading clinic provided for area children and 
taught by graduate students. 

“The kids have been tested and ! work 
with their weaknesses,” said Doreen Lee, 
from Bowling Green. 

Now working on her master’s degree in 
reading, Miss Lee said needs are outlined 
and information is organized so it can be 
best used to work on those needs. 

Revision of state certification guidelines 
abolished the educable mentally retarded, 


-Dr. Franklin Conley, head of the industrial education 


Women, especially in the last few years, have been 
entering fields traditionally relegated to men. Yet 
for years, all research done on psychological issues 
has been done with male subjects, according to Dr. 
Retta Poe. 

“Since researchers assumed women were more 
difficult to reach, they used only male subjects,” Dr. 
Poe said. “They assumed that whatever the response 
from the males, it would be the same from women.” 

The psychology professor teaches a class entitled 
“Special Problems in the Psychology of Women.” In 
its second semester, the class dealt with how men 
and women are different, how they got to be that way, 
and the sex roles for both men and women. 

‘For years, women have been getting the message 
that being a homemaker is a really appropriate thing 
for them to be,” said Dr. Poe. “Now she gets the 
message that his is not a very valuable thing to be. 
She gets the message that being a homemaker is a 
dumb and easy way out.” 

“At the same time though, she also is getting the 
message that having a career is not an acceptable 
thing either,” Dr. Poe said. “She gets the message 


Divided into three groups are the members of the Special 
Problems in the Psychology of Women class. The class, led by 
Dr. Retta Poe, is discussing aspects of human sexuality. 


“We're mass_ producing 


Psychology of women: A SEX education 


grandfather Dr. 


that having a career is cheating her children, denying 
her feminity and competing with men; so, that is still 
not OK.” 

“When she tries to combine both a career and 
children, she still gets the message that it is not 
OK,” the psychology professor said. “Although she is 
in essence doing two jobs, and perhaps doing a good 
job at both, she is still getting the message that it 
is not OK.” 

“With men, however, there is a clearly defined 
role,” Dr. Poe said. ‘For a man to have a career is an 
OK thing, but for him to be a homemaker is not an 
OK thing.” 

According to Dr. Poe, a man does not get the 
mixed messages a woman must face. Men have at 
least one role that is acceptable with people, she said. 

Although the class was two-thirds women, Dr. Poe 
said she thought the men got perhaps more out of 
it than the women did. ‘‘A lot of these subjects we 
discussed, men had never thought about,” Dr. Poe 
said. “They were a lot more enthusiastic and would 
often say ‘Now | understand!’” 

“With some, the class served as a reinforcement,” 
she said. ‘Most of the women had experienced the 
feelings we were discussing, but they weren't sure 
any one else felt the way they did.” 

Courtlann Melton, a graduate student in counselor 
education, said she totally enjoyed the class because 
everyone was always ready to participate. 

“We would end up discussing men all the time,” 
Miss Melton said. “For example, we discussed the 
kind of friends men would have of the same and 
different sex. 

“One day we made up a list of the physical dif- 
ference between men and women, and then we made 
up a list of the psychological differences,” she said. 
“We discussed at length the stereotypes of men and 
women and how they had changed.” 

One class meeting Miss Melton said she found 
especially interesting was spent talking about how TV 
commercials play on women’s feelings. ‘For instance, 
a make-up commercial will say to look natural, they 
want you to put on this garbage,” she said. “Women 
think they have to be attractive to compete.” 


Frank Pittman, a professor in the 


and technology department, tries to get away yearly to 
Barren River or the Land-Between-the-Lakes. But 
occasionally, Conley said the family camper is used sim- 
ply for his children to camp out in the backyard. 


learning disabilities, emotionally disturbed 
and orthopedically handicapped categories. 
Instead, one category, learning of behavior 
disorders was set up. The revision also 
established provisional special education 
certifications which certify special education 
graduates to teach grades one through 12 
and requires them to be endorsed in ele- 
mentary education. 

“These changes strengthened the special 
education curriculum and made graduates 
more marketable in other states,” said 
Englebright. 


Ou clocks sit in the corners of stately 
Victorian mansions, ticking away the minutes 
of eternity. The products of skilled hands 
of hard-working European craftsmen, their 
values accrue daily. 

The work of these craftsmen is being 
carried on in the industrial education de- 
partment, but in a more modern form. 


clocks,” said James Craft, a senior from 
Bowling Green. ‘Everyone in the class is 
making one. Since the clocks are made of 
cherry, they will be sold for $1,000 when 
they're finished; but, they only cost us be- 
tween $50 and $60 to make. 

The stigma which was once attached to 
vocational education is now disappearing, 
according to Dr. Frank Conley, head of the 
industrial education department. “We now 
realize that vocational training is an altern- 
ative to four years of college and that the 
person with vocational training can often 
get just as good or better job than the 
college graduate,” he said. 

“Faculty and older people are also taking 
industrial education classes part-time to gain 
skills in a hobby such as woodworking,” 
he said. 

One major change this year was the move 
to the new environmental science and tech- 
nology building. The move decreased the 
number of buildings the department occupies 
from three to four. Along with having more 
space, new equipment will also be available 
for industrial education students, Conley said. 


department, has been working on Westing- 


house learning packets. The packets of 
material are designed for use by junior high 
school students in industrial arts. 

Gregory Petty has been working on 
studies concerning industrial safety and time 
and motion. The studies determine how 
much work should be completed in a 
certain amount of time. They are then used 
for determining when bonuses can be given 
for workers doing more work than average. 

The employment picture is excellent for 
industrial and vocational education and 
industrial technology, Conley said. He said he 
had job openings and teaching positions on 
his desk now that he could not fill. 

“They've added new classes trying to 
broaden the field out,’ said Tim Craycroft, a 
senior industrial arts major from Bowling 
Green.” “They've created four new areas 
of concentration.” 

Craycroft said a two or four year degree 
is available but most students go ahead 
and get the two-year degree and get out. One 
class Craycroft said he did not like was 
Design. “It doesn’t give any specifics, yg 
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”,.. iN THe military, | Never worked this hard.” 


he said. ‘It’s so vague that it doesn't help.” 


I. my 22 years in the military, | never 
worked this hard,” said Dr. John O'Connor, 
head of the psychology department. 

O'Conner is in the process of proposing 
new committees, reveiwing the present cur- 
riculum and comparing it with other schools 
and taking a look at their resources to see if 
new people need to be hired. 

Of the 22 committees proposed by 
O'Connor, approximately 16 are new. The 
new list evolved from asking the faculty 
what they were involved in and what they 
thought the department should be doing, 
O'Conner said. 

One of the committees will be devoted to 
building a strong undergraduate advisement 
program. “We don't have data on who drops 
out, what courses attract people to the major 
or which courses provide the best service to 
ouher majors,” O'Connor said. He said of the 
approximately 2,500 students who take 
Introduction to Psychology, 5 per cent be- 


We 
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Building grandfather clocks is actually Dr. Paul 
Power's hobby, not photography as the picture sug- 
gests. The head of the secondary education department 
was asking the photographer about his 200mm lens. 
Power also enjoys woodworking and golf. 


—Dr. John O'Connor 


come psychology majors. Enrollment has 
remained relatively the same as last year. 

O'Connor said the careers committee will 
collect information on what jobs are avail- 
able, who employs psychology majors, who 
sends out questionnaires to see what most 
of them do and what beneficial training they 
have had. 

“All the graduate students | have talked 
to have been offered two to three jobs,” 
said O'Connor. “Some of their starting 
salaries are comparable to Western’s Ph.D. 
faculty members.” 

O'Connor described the graduate selection 
process as tough and competitive. Thirty 
are selected from 85 final applicants who 
are chosen from several hundred, and most 
are from Kentucky. 

O'Connor said he hopes each committee 
can have faculty members along with two 
graduate and two undergraduate mem- 
bers — all with voting rights. “We've got 
to develop more participation by students 
and faculty in the whole education process,” 


Dr. John O'Connor, head of the psychology depart- 
ment, finds student dress at Western different from the 
uniform-clad cadets at his former school. Dressed in 
a T-shirt and jeans. Douglas Gruden, a student, dis- 
cusses the psychology program with O'Connor. 


Power Mechanics class is a chance for Alan Baird, a 
sophomore agriculture major from Hodgenville, to get 
under the hood and apply what he’s learned from a 
textbook. A distributor cap is the object of Baird's 
concentration in this particular session. 


O'Connor said. 

Robert Smith, a senior from Owensboro 
said, ‘‘O’Connor has some really good ideas 
in wanting to compare curriculum with other 
schools and wanting undergraduates to inject 
some feeling into the department. The faculty 
is much more relaxed and has a healthier 
attitude now.” 

Smith said one of his favorite courses 
was Experimental Psychology and Statistics. 
“It's a good chance to get familiar on a 
first-hand basis with subjects,” he said. ‘‘It’s 
a demanding course, however, depending on 
the student’s math background.” 

Gary Giamartino, a second-year graduate 
student from Syracuse, N.Y., was a rep- 
resentative at one faculty meeting. He said, 
“| presented the feelings of graduate stu- 
dents about some of the requirements for 
our degree programs. They were very 


receptive to our presentation.” 
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Giamartino said the department is trying 
to decide whether graduate students will be 
voting members and whether there will be 
student representation on all committees. 

“As far as | know, in the past there 
hasn't been any graduate representation on 
committees,” he said. ‘They are definitely 
going in the right direction.” 


"E ; 7B 
xperience is the best teacher” is an 
old saying that has extra meaning for the 
secondary education department. 

It is the work of the department to pre- 
pare students for teaching careers. According 
to Dr. Paul Power, head of the department, 
his department accomplishes this by placing 
students into the high school situation from 
the beginning of the program. 

“Experiences of the high school visits 
were very helpful,’ said Russell Dillingham, a 


senior physical education major. He said 
class discussions would add a lot to the 
observations, but added that he had only one 
discussion in three classes. 

Senior Rebecca Eichel said she thinks she 
can teach physical education because she 
has had lots of experience in working with 
high school kids. The physical education 


' major also said more actual teaching ex- 


periences should be required to better pre- 
pare the student. 

Due to the over-supply of teachers, 
enrollment in the department decreased 136 
students in the fall semester, according to 
Power. He said the increased number of 
students going into two-year programs also 
contributed to the decrease. 

As an alternative to the regular course of 
study, the Competency Based Teacher 
Education Program was introduced last year. 
Dr. Richard Roberts, director of CBTE, said 


the program was changing constantly to 
find more effective ways of doing things. 

Roberts said, “We've made mistakes, but 
we learn from them by trying to find the 
best way to do the job. It’s a process 
rather than a product. Hopefully the program 
will never stop changing. If it does, it will 
become stagnant,” he said. 

Roberts said the program deals with each 
student's concerns about teaching. ‘We are 
trying to answer questions you have and 
avoid giving answers to questions you do not 
have,’ Roberts said. 

Dr. Archie Laman, on sabbatical leave 
from the secondary education department, 
conducted a research project dealing with 
how teachers and high school principals 
cope with disciplinary problems. 

Laman said his research findings may be 
used to help young beginning teachers in 
their first year of teaching. @ 


Busing: 


“Nobody wins 


when you 


lose your cool” 


Many anti-busing protestors say to earn a high school 
diploma today, requires 12 years or 50,000 miles, which- 
ever comes first. Although the situation is not that critical 
yet, busing has become one of the most serious problems 
in the nation during the past few years. 

When the busing dilemma hit Kentucky through the 
court-ordered desegregation of Jefferson County, Dr. Carl 
Martray went to Louisville to coordinate efforts for a suc- 
cessful and peaceful desegregation process. 

The psychology professor spent four weeks in July and 
August organizing and working with groups of teachers, 
administrators and civic leaders on non-violent ways for 
implementing the program. 

Martray trained groups of people who would later act as 
leaders in discussion seminars and try to handle problems 
created by busing when the school year began. 

“The 30 individuals | worked with had already accepted 
that the court-ordered busing would take effect when 
school started,’ Martray said. ‘‘We looked at the situation 
and said ‘This is the way it is, what can we do to help?’ ” 

The people participation in the sessions were divided 
into six groups of five people each for discussions centered 
around personal dynamics. 

“Rather than talking about general problems we went 
into areas such as urban lifestyles, sex stereotypes and 
problem solving strategies,” Martray said. “The sessions 
were public relations oriented,” he said. “We were con- 
cerned with communication skills.” 

Much of the time was focused on what Martray called 
the ““we-they” game. “The situation will start out as ‘we’ and 
‘they’ with neither side understanding the other,” he said. 
“People must first get to know each other and realize 


Schedules for teaching are subject to continual change even 
after the semester is well underway. Discussing a change in the 
teaching schedule for fall semester are Dr. John O'Connor, Dr. 
Carl Matray and Maureen DeLuca. They are all faculty mem- 
bers in thespsychology department. 


that they have some of the same problems and 
some of the same fears. When they realize they 
have things in common the ‘we’ will slowly change 
to ‘us,’ he said. 

One example of this is with a school team, Martray 
said. “It has always been our team going against 
their team. Now their team is a part of our team. 
Sports is one of the best ways to turn ‘we’ into ‘us. 

Martray became interested in busing and the best 
solutions to the problems connected with it in grad- 
uate school at the University of Alabama. He did 
graduate work on the evaluation of desegregation 
projects in Alabama. 

“When word came that Louisville and Jefferson 
County schools were going to merge, the school 
officials wanted a human relations sponsor. | started 
out teaching class in human relations,” Martray said. 

“Then the desegregation order came through, so a 
joint grant with the University of Kentucky was 
subsequently funded to work with both the desegre- 
gation and the merger,” he said. 

According to Martray, if parents would leave their 
children alone the problems would not be as severe. 
“Kids aren't so set in their ways. The children are 
already reacting against their parents in Alabama,” 
he said. 

Although the “we” will not change to “us” this 
year, Martray said he was sure in a few years it would 
change for the most part. ‘| hope in 20 years busing 
will be a very much accepted thing,” he said. 
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A backyard swing set is a perfect place for 
interaction between Dr. Vernon Martin, 
assistant dean for public affairs, and his 
5-year-old son, John Thomas. One of 
Martin's three children, John Thomas attends 
kindergarten this year. 


Extended campus programs at Ft. Knox 
was a conversation topic for Dr. Carl Chelf, 
Dr. William Jenkins and Dr. Elmer Gray 
at a July Board of Regents meeting. Jenkins 
said he had no proposals but stated simply 
he went because “it’s university business.” 


"We Give them methodolocy RATHER THAN ANSWERS.” 


DANE 


G@ernernn on the job opportunities for 
graduates in the College of Business and 
Public Affairs, Dean William Jenkins said, 
“We can only get them in the door and pre- 
pare them for the changes.” He said there 
was a mixture of ideas among recruiters, with 
good grades being important as well as 
extra-curricular activities. 

Although the college had its highest en- 
rollment, there were fewer teachers than 
there were five years ago. Jenkins attributed 
this to the business college’s declining en- 
rollment in the early to mid- 1970's. 

Jenkins said the Mid-Management and 
Distributive Education program experienced 
a 100% growth in enrollment after the 
program’s implementation in the fall. The 
program was approved the year before. 

The mid-management program, headed by 
Dr. Clayton Riley, was established to meet 
the needs of students in career-oriented 
areas such as banking, retailing and real 
estate. 

Another area which Jenkins said was 
growing is the administrative services 
program under Dr. Vernon Martin. He said 
the program was bound to grow because of 
the continuing growth of the public sector. 
“| don't see any diminishing pattern in 
governmental employment,” he said. 

The accreditation council of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
will come to Western (at the earliest) in the 
spring of 1977 to review Western's business 
college. Jenkins said the 1975-76 school 
term was a time of self-study and reevalua- 
tion for affected departments of business 
education and office administration, econom- 
ics, accounting and business administration. 


College of Business and Public Affairs 


Jenkins said the evaluation is a two-year 
process and labeled accreditation, if attained, 
as more of a prestige matter for the faculty 
than it would be of actual measurable bene- 
fit for students. 

“My job is probably the most unique be- 
cause I’ve written my own job description,” 
said Dr. Robert Oppitz, assistant dean of the 
college of business and public affairs. “Dr. 
Jenkins does his thing, and | do mine,” he 
said, although Oppitz did concede his job 
overlaps to a degree with Dean Jenkins’ job. 

Oppitz said the two men work together 
processing paperwork for promotions and 
tenure and pay promotions for teachers. 

Large firms recognize the potentiality of 
training graduate students in such fields as 
management training, he said. Other areas 
such as accounting and sales representation 
offer good employment opportunities. 

Students have found hunting for jobs is 
tough, however, Oppitz said. There are more 
qualified students than jobs available. 

The department has 85 instructors, but it 
is inadequate to handle the increased en- 
rollment. “Most students do not take busi- 
ness administration courses until thev are 

Enrollment for the fall semester increased 
approximately 1,224 students over the same 
period in 1974. Oppitz said the increase was 
partly due to increased student enrollment in 
business administration, especially in Or- 
ganization and Management 310, which was 
the heaviest enrollment. 

Irvington now has an organized volume 
and codification of its city ordinances and 
that task was largely accomplished by the 
administrative services in the College of 
Public Affairs. 


—Dr. Kenneth Cann 


“It took three or four months for graduate 
students and instructors to complete the 
project for Irvington,”’ said Dr. Vernon Martin, 
assistant dean for public affairs programs and 
director of public service institute. 

“Now they have a well-organized volume 
of their city ordinances which had never 
been placed in any kind of system since 
1912,” Martin said. 

Martin said the public affairs program is 
also working on a water-sewer study for the 
City of Hardinsburg. ‘‘We are determining 
how many people own meters to establish a 
new rate increase so they can raise revenue 
bonds.” 

Both services go along with the college's 
main objective of providing services for local 
governments and other public administration 
programs, according to Martin. ‘We have a 
dedication to solve pressing problems such 
as utilizing land and making government 
more efficient. We do this by serving all areas 
in central and western Kentucky,” he said. 

Another area of service is training sessions 
on the Western campus for local officials. 
Martin said students and instructors assist in 
training sessions for county clerks and newly- 
elected sheriffs. 

The assistant dean said there was a need 
for improvement in the college. “We are 
understaffed and our resources keep getting 
slimmer due to increased enrollment,” Martin 
said. “For example, when we started the pro- © 
gram at Eagle University at Ft. Campbell in 
1972, we had 11 enrolled in the public af- 
fairs programs. Now we have 150 enrolled.” — 


W. give them methodology, rather 
than answers,” said Dr. Kenneth Cann, head 


of the economics department. He said 
economics is more abstract than other 
majors. “In the first course students aren't 
dealing with concrete things. They're not 
measuring things,’ he said. “That's what 
bothers students.” 

Cann said one course, Introduction to 
Economics, is for non-majors. ‘‘It’s a basis for 
understanding a democratic economy,’ Cann 
said. He said it deals with economic con- 
cepts and ideas, with some theory discrip- 
tion. 

“There are employment alternatives in 
private business and all levels of government, 
local, state, and national,” he said. ‘‘More 
and more, government is seeking out econo- 
mists. They feel they have gone through a 
vigorous program in orderly methods of 
thinking. That's what they're looking for.” 

According to Cann, economics is similar 
to science in that both try to teach the meth- 
odology to solve different kinds of problems. 
An example of such a problem is when a new 
tax law affects a particular business and its 
practices. 

“In my first course | wasn’t sure what it 
(economics) was,” said Gary Rowland, a 
senior from Tompkinsville. Rowland said he 
realized economics could help many people. 

Planning to go to law school or work in 
business, Rowland said economics enables a 


‘person to decide which commodities would 


bring a business the most revenue at the 
least cost. “It helps you make decisions, 
whether in business or in investments or 
something else,” he said. 

Rowland said cases which apply to the 
real world are discussed in some courses. 
Principles that have been used in the past 
and their impact are studied, according to 
the senior. 

“It's a tough major,” Rowland said. 
“There's not an easy course in it.” 

Frank Cerjack, a psychology major and an 


Public Affairs, 


an assistant dean ought to do.” 


economics minor said, “I! plan to go into 
personnel management. | figured it would 
help me in the business world.” 

The junior from Henderson added, “The 
faculty members think I'd have an under- 
standing of the human mind with an 
application of economy, and when put into 
business | could handle problems other 
people couldn't.” 


The cream-colored brochure advised un- 
decided students to try business administra- 
tion. To back up its advice, columns of news- 
print listed column after column of job 
opportunities and fringe benefits. 

The informational brochure is only one of 
the methods the business administration 
department used to recruit students. 

After acquiring these students, the de- 
partment then concentrates on keeping them 
and preparing them for successful careers. 

“In an effort to produce more capable 
graduates, the department has gone through 
drastic changes in recent years to reach its 
current level of quality,” said Dr. Robert 
Nelson, head of the business administration 
department. 

According to Nelson, the department has 
revised study programs in order to give 
graduating students a competitive edge in 
job competition. 

Two new courses were introduced this 
year as a part of an expanded curriculum. 
“We are now considering two new courses, 
Labor Management Relations and _ Inter- 
national Business,” Nelson said. 

According to Nelson, the International 
Business course will bring global expanse to 
the department. “The department is already 
engaged in an overseas project where stu- 
dents from American universities will study 
the business field of a foreign country,” he 
said. 

Billed as Business Administration 410, the 


It may come as a surprise to most to learn 
that the duties of the assistant dean of the 
Bowling Green College of Business and 
Robert J. Oppitz, 
maintenance and storage. Oppitz said he was 
moving the file cabinet ‘because that’s what 


When Dr. Kenneth Cann noticed a Talis- 
man photographer focusing a camera on his 
cap and gown at graduation, the economics 
department head dodged him. Cann said in 
his last picture in the book he had “all that 
stuff on’’ and he wanted a different image. 
Weeks later another picture was taken. 


include 
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labor management relations course was first 
offered in the spring of 1976. According to 
Dr. John Herrick, a teacher, the course is 
being offered because of the growing con- 
cern of labor management relations. 

Herrick said both candidates for the 
Kentucky governorship in the November 
general election used the topic of manage- 
ment relations as they debated the pros 
and cons of collective bargaining. 

Sherrel Russell, a Lexington senior, said 
he is concerned with the lack of insurance 
courses in the department's curriculum. “| 
want a job as an actuary with an insurance 
company, he said. An actuary is a statisti- 
cian who computes insurance risks and 
premiums. 

A job such as this requires more than 
one insurance course, Russell explained. 
“Two years ago, there were three insurance 
courses offered, which were sufficient, but 
the courses were dropped after low student 
demand,” he said. 


l. could be a nursing home, an institute 
for the emotionally disturbed, a tutoring room 
in a local grade school or one of the many 
sites around Bowling Green noted for 
Indian artifacts. Whatever the setting, how- 
ever, students enrolled in the sociology and 
anthropology department are often involved 
outside the classroom, and the key is field 
work. 

Mrs. Duane Andrews, an instructor in 
social work within the department explained 
some of the field programs that have been 
organized. She said many students work 
with the Bureau of Social Services organized 
under the Department of Human Resources. 
Work is done with delinquents, protective 
services for the abused and adoptions. 

Dr. Kirk Dansereau, department head, said 
the sociology and anthropology department 
prepares students for a variety of jobs "% 
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"OUR PROGRAM is STRONGER 
THAN MOST iN THE AREA...” 


—Dr. Robert Nelson 


placement after graduation has a _ high 
percentage. He said this variety stems from 
subject matter offered in demography, social 
work, the study of social structure and 
criminology. 

Sue Cutliff, a senior with a double major 
in anthropology and biology described the 
curriculum as useful because “you can learn 
a little bit from everything you do.” She 
said, “In these areas, you become more 
aware of the correlation between different 
societies.” 

With an area of concentration in social 
work, Debbie Ellis said she would like to see 
a behavior modification course or a course 
dealing with group therapy methods. 


Shock probation. AA Second chance 


Miss Ellis said the field experience courses 
are the best for her because she has the 
opportunity to work with people and under- 
stand them. 

In other programs, Dansereau said the 
department is presently working to get 
accreditation from the National Association 
of Social Work. 


Describing the classes offered in his 
department as ‘bread and butter courses,” 
Dr. Hollie Sharpe, head of business educa- 
tion and office administration, explained 
that students within the area are able to get 
out after graduation and get immediate 
employment. 

This was one of several reasons Sharpe 
gave for the 23.5 per cent increase in class 
enrollment within the department, the 
greatest increase in several years. Other rea- 
sons cited by the department head include 
students feeling they did not receive ade- 
quate training in high school for upper-level 
office jobs and the general enrollment in- 
crease on campus. 

The increased number of students in 
departmental classes necessitated the addi- 


tion of some sections for classes already 
offered. Business Arithmetic, Business 
Communication and Advanced Typing each 
added one section, while Intermediate Typing 
added three. 

Another class that has gained in student 
interest, according to Sharpe, is Personal 
Finance, taught by Dr. Peggy Keck. Topics 
covered in the course include spending and 
investing money, buying insurance, banking, 
borrowing money, and credit unions. 

Julie Creek, a senior with an area of con- 
centration in business education, said she 
enjoyed the course because she could apply 
a lot of it for personal use. She said she 
learned a lot about practical things, such as 
insurance, which she would find helpful in 
life. 

Sharpe said the only factor hindering a 
graduate from a prospective job would be if 
a woman is tied to her husband's job and is 
immobilized to move to the job. 

Agreeing with Sharpe on the last point, 
Miss Creek said a graduate needs to be 
willing to move around for the good possibil- 
ities. The senior from Fountain Run said she 
anticipates no problem in finding a job within 


A man commits a crime, is caught, arrested and 
brought before a judge. He is then sent to a 
penitentiary. 

Two assistant professors of sociology have worked 
to see how much negative changes the man will ex- 
perience and how fast it will happen. 

“Judges only have two choices,” said Dr. John 
Faine. “They can retain an individual in a community 
and place him on probation with a parole officer or 
send him to a correctional institution.” 

There may be a compromise, however, Faine said. 
A short-term sentence may be enough to deter a man 
from a life of crime. 

This sentencing method, known as shock probation, 
is the basis for a $34,900 grant from the Kentcuky 
Crime Commission, directed by Faine and Dr. Ed 
Bohlander. 

Begun in January 1975, the first phase of the 
study evaluated how judges use the two sentencing 
methods. Approximately 1,650 men were compared, 
550 each on a regular probation, shock probation 
and regular incarceration. State files were used to 
learn what judges look for in a man before sentencing 
him. 

“In phase two of the study, we tried to understand 
what short term of imprisonment does to a man’s 
attitude,” Faine said. ‘‘“We worked on the assumption 
that the bad experience only changes their attitudes 
for the worse.” 

Graduate students helped Faine and Bohlander 
interview approximately 600 inmates of LaGrange 
reformatory. The inmates were interviewed once dur- 
ing their first week at the prison and then again after 
four or five weeks there. 


Questions focused on the prisoner's feelings of 
powerlessness, estrangement, militancy and identifi- 
cation. ‘We tried to learn if they become more 
radical and if their self-esteem changes,” Faine said. 

“Their perception of their situation was studied,” 
he said. ‘All prisons have norms which these men 
must learn to live by. We looked at the role a prisoner 
plays in prison.” 

“Some men choose to spend most of their time 
alone, while others are involved with programs in 
the prison,” Faine said. ‘They weren't all in agree- 
ment. We tried to learn how and why men differ 
and what kinds of people place high on our scales with 
previous imprisonment as a factor.” 

Questionnaires were sent to Commonwealth pros- 
ecuting attorneys and to judges for opinions and 
information. 

“A final report of the one-year study will five 
judges guidelines for sentencing,” Faine said. ‘This is 
decent data that will reveal potentially what kind of a 
person is shocked.” 

Twenty-five students were paid with the grant’s 
money to assist the professors with the study. Bob 
Hurley did much of the interviewing, while Marti Pratt 
interpreted the answers into numbers which could be 
coded for the computer center. 

“This has been more valuable to me than an 
assistantship,” said Miss Pratt. “l’ve become com- 
pletely familiar with theory and practice of shock 
probation.” 

The sociology graduate student said she feels her 
work with methodology and statistics will relate to 
any further research in which she may become in- 
volved. 


A comfortable position to work in often makes 
studying easier. Linda Gensler, a secretarial science 
major, works on her math in Helm Library. Miss 
Gensler, a native of Bowling Green, plans to work 
as a secretary after graduation. 


Students in Dr. Hollie Sharpe’s machine short- 
hand class press out the sounds on tape from 
dictation given by the business education and office 
administration head. Sharpe said that for “A” work, 
students must be able to take 80 words for three 
minutes with no more than a 2 per cent error of 
margin in the finished transcript. Sharpe said through 
practice and certain amount of skill, students can 
almost ask for their salaries. 
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her area. She plans to teach in a vocational 
school. 

The biggest complaint registered by the 
senior was that she felt she really did not 
learn enough about the vocational certifica- 
tions early enough in her collegiate career. 
She said although she had good advisement, 
she wished she would have learned about 


the qualifications before her junior year so. 


she could have had an earlier start. 

Dale Buckles, a graduate assistant in the 
department, said he liked the department be- 
cause “the instructors don’t treat you as 
numbers.” Buckles, who is currently working 
on the 30 hours needed for a master’s de- 
gree, said he thought the course offerings 
covered everything. 


Most people will never run for a political 
office and even fewer will ever live in the 
White House but the government depart- 
ment tries to convince students that 
Congress, elections, ambassadors’ and 
political parties affect them. 

According to George Masannat, head of 
the government department, “Whether a stu- 
dent is a government major or not, he’s a 


i 


member of society and is governed by a 
political system.” “As a citizen he should 
and must know the impact of. government 
on his daily life.” 

“We teach them that,” he said. ‘We point 
Out as a citizen in a participatory democracy, 
one can have a say-so and input on the 
decisions that affect his or her life. We teach 
students to have a sense of self-importance 
rather than powerlessness and_ hope- 
lessness,” he explained. 

Masannat said voting, participating in 
community affairs and attending council 
meetings are all means for individual in- 
volvement. “We allude to the Watergate 
episode to show that when people speak 
out, there’s a change,” he said. 

The government department plans to offer 
a senior seminar next fall which will deal 
with the intelligence community, according 
to Masannat. 

“It will deal with domestic, as well as 
foreign intelligence, dealing with the role of 
the CIA in getting intelligence abroad and in 
the United States,” Masannat said. The class 
will examine the rights of individuals that 
have been allegedly violated by the FBI, 
CIA and other agencies and will focus on 
the effects of this on a democratic society. 

A new unit called the Public Service Insti- 
tute now includes Public Administration and 
Urban Affairs. “It fits in with programs of a 


Don Kendall, Lyman Ginger and Elvis Stahr are 
three particular graduation speakers remembered by 


Dr. Harry Dansereau. At the 110th graduation cere- 
mony, Dansereau talks with Dr. Kenneth Cann. 


Receiving instruction on a touch shorthand machine, 
Medora Woodward follows the directions of Dr. Hollie 
Sharpe. He said as far as he knew Western is the only 
university in the state to offer courses in touch shorthand. 
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master’s degree in public service,” said 
Masannat. “It's more efficient to handle 
outside the government department. This is 
because of an administration option that 
exists,” he added. 

Bobby Pearce said he has learned that 
American politics are beneficial, whether 
they are liberal or conservative. ‘The teach- 
ers are aware of what students want,” said 
the junior government major from Bowling 
Green. 

“The department should start rearranging 
their approach to political study,” said 
Pearce. According to Pearce, a student needs 
to study things that relate to how intelligence 
agencies formulate policies. 

“Classroom stimulation is really more 
important than reading a textbook,’ admitted 
Sheila Martin, a junior government major 
from Mt. Washington. 

Although she came to Western because of 
its government department, Miss Martin ad- 
mits she no longer plans to become a 
lawyer. “Some of the instructors are con- 
cerned,” she said, but she also has come in 
contact with others who have not impressed 
her very much. 

“The department is good for learning the 
stuff, but they don’t produce activists,” said 
Miss Martin. 


Arr students may not have ja 


“Students are expected to be able to use computers 
to solve complex problems and save time,” said Dr. 
Robert Nelson, the business administration department 
head. The key-punch operator is used by as many as 400 
to 500 students in the department and related areas. 
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”THE INSTRUCTORS 


CONT TREAT you AS Numbers.” 


suffered through their last exam even when 
they frame their diploma and hang it in the 
dining room. 

In order to become a certified public 
accountant (CPA), students must pass a 
multipart state exam after completing their 
course work. 

“It's best to take the exam when you first 
get out of school because then you still 
remember the picky things,” said Suzanne 
Bell, a junior from Nashville, Tenn. “The 
longer you wait, the more accounting prin- 
ciples will change and the more problems 
you'll miss.” 

According to Dr. Charles Hays, head of the 
accounting department, Western graduates 
have as much success in getting their CPAs 
as graduates from other colleges. 

“Accounting is more than figures,” said 
Hays. “Much analytic work and reading is 
required.” 

Hays said no classes or programs have 
been added to the curriculum. “Accounting 
changes, but we change the courses we 
have,” explained the department head. “We 
don't need new courses to do that,” he said. 

“You have to be outstanding,’ Hays said. 
He said national firms want people right out 
of college, so they can be easily oriented 
into that particular firm. 

“You're not in an office job all day,” said 
Gordon Peterson, a senior from Warren, 
commenting on the department. Peterson 
said accountants can get out in the field for 
tax audits and related services. 


Good offensive moves are part of father-son basket- 
ball games. Dr. George Massanat and his sons, Richard 
(left) and Edward play about three to four times a week. 


Trouble with an accounting test kept Jimmy Haynes 
calculating for a whole hour. As a result the sophomore 
said his ‘A’ grade average slipped to a ’B”’. 


Even though Dr. Charles Hays’s position does not in- 
volve a great deal of actual accounting jobs, the 
electric calculator is an integrate part of his job. Hays, 
accounting department head, solves a problem while 
reading a magazine, Business Week. 


—Dale Buckles, student 


“As long as the government keeps tax codes 
that laymen can’t understand, there will be a 
need for accountants.” Peterson said he 
expects to see banks as well as other 
businesses forced to have audits. 

One campus-wide policy Peterson thinks 
may hurt the accounting department is the 
drop-add. “‘It’s not indicative of what they're 
learning,” he said. “Recruiters are concerned. 
Even a student who does not drop a course 
is going to be hurt.” 

Katie Bull, a senior from Glasgow, said 
the accounting field is more open to women 
than some other fields. “Public accounting is 
the broadest field with the most oppor- 
tunities,” said Miss Bull. “Most of the 
courses are directed at that.” 

Interested in banking, Suzanne Bell said 
women are starting to get better jobs in 
banks. “Once a woman was held to a teller 
window and odd jobs in the bank. She has a 
better chance now with education.” 

One discouraging element in the account- 
ing department, according to the junior, is a 
marked’ difference between _ teachers. 
“There's no in between.” She said some 
teachers in Principles of Accounting 118 are 
hard and some are easy. “If you don't get a 
strong background, it’s hard to build off weak 
principles,”” she said. @ 
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Business administration major Keith Hoggard, a senior 
from Hodgenville, finds the accounting lab in Grise Hall 
a good place to hassle out his homework for data 
processing. Due to the number of students using the 
facilities, a sign-up method of 15-minute periods is al- 
lotted for three available machines. 


“There's still a job market for it,” he said. 
ANG 
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Field anthropology: Fragments of yesterday 


Red-faced, able-bodied figures clad in loin cloths 
raised their tomahawks in the dim light of a burning 
campfire as they performed a ceremonial dance. 
Scattered huts and shelters dotted the area surround- 
ing the dance floor, dnd women huddled with children 
in the background. 

It was all long ago and part of a culture that has 
died, but members of an anthropology field class 
struggle to revive lost civilizations such as that of 
the Indians. 

“Some things can’t be learned in the classroom,” 
said Dr. Jack Schock, a professor of the sociology and 
anthropology department. “Those things include 
learning to excavate an archaeological site and how 
to analyze what is found after the excavation.” 

To overcome limitations of the classroom, Schock 
teaches Anthrology 491, a field class conducted to 
give students the practical experience they need. 

“It's extremely difficult to learn many things we 
talk about in class,” he said. “If you're in the field, you 
can learn them quite easily.” 

According to Schock, there are about 700 archae- 
ology sites on record in Kentucky, with 250 in 
Warren County alone. He said most were surface sites 
and required no excavation. 

Under Schock’s direction, field class students visit 
known sites and also search for new ones. ‘Most of 
the Warren County sites were found by members of 
the field class,” Schock said. 

When visiting a site, students search for artifacts 
and evidence that will contribute to the knowledge of 
prehistoric man’s activities in this area. 

Schock said one of the long-range goals of the 
class is to give a comprehensive survey of archeolog- 
ical evidence found in this area. 

Common artifacts found at the sites are stone tools 
(such as flint scrapers), arrowheads and pottery 
fragments. 

Schock said students analyze each artifact and then 
classify it as to type, location and the time period it 
represents. 


Much can be learned from even the smallest 


artifacts, he said. One student gave an example of 
excavations worked in France. A cave floor was being 
excavated, and in different parts of the cave 
archaeologists found clusters of bear claws and tiny 
sea shells. 

After some time, a marine biologist identified the 
shells as a type that attached itself to seaweed. 
From this it was learned that the primitive inhabitants 
used the seaweed as bedding and covered it with 
bearskins, thus explaining the presence of the shells 
and the claws. 

Students are given additional experience through 
an individual project required as a part of the class, 
Schock said. Usually it consists of a paper written on 
information collected at one or more sites. 

A project of a different nature was carried out in 
the fall by Don Powell, a junior anthropology major 
from Bowling Green. 

Taking soil samples from a prehistoric dwelling, 
Powell analyzed them by means of the water-floata- 
tion method, a process Schock helped develop. 

In this method, water is circulated through a 
bucket containing a soil sample. Lighter material such 
as seeds, bone fragments and nutshells will float 
to the top to be skimmed off the water surface 
and dried. 

Powell said his objective was to learn the diet of 
the prehistoric occupant and the time of year the 
dwelling was used. 

Schock said he hopes to have a full-time exca- 
vation crew of 10 or 12 experienced students in the 
summer of 1976. The crew will probably be used to 
carry out a survey of sites along the Barren and 
Gasper Rivers, according to Schock. He said these 
surveys hopefully will culminate in publication of a 
booklet about the life of prehistoric man along the two 
rivers. 


Indian pottery fragments are analyzed by Danny Childers for a 
project in the field course in anthropology. The senior anthropology 
and philosophy major from Bowling Green said the fragments 
were collected near Drake’s Creek in Warren County by a previous 
field class and date back to the second or third century. 
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“WE ARE DECOMING MORE SERVICE-ORIENTEC...” 


The tightened purse strings of the nation’s 
economy affected Ogden College of Sci- 
ence and Technology by limiting research 
and public service funds and indirectly affect- 
ing take-home pay for faculty and _ staff, 
accoiding to Dr. Marvin W. Russell, dean. 

Alihough the recession left fewer oppor- 
tunities for academic innovation, the college 
offered new degree programs in hydrology, 
meteorology and broadcast technology, 
Russell said. 

A joint effort by the departments of 
chemistry, physics and astronomy and 
geography and geology, created a general 
education course on energy. 

The course is taught by instructors from 
the three departments on a team-teaching 
basis and goes beyond the purely scientific 
aspects of energy to cover the economical 
and social impact of the energy situation. 

“This is something of quite a bit of 
importance — what is going to happen in 
terms of energy within the next hundred 
years,” said Clarence Wolff, an assistant pro- 
fessor of physics and astronomy who di- 
rected the project. 
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According to Wolff, the class is relevant to 
students in all majors since “people in 
nearly all fields are involved with the energy 
Crisis.” 

“A scarcity of jobs caused people to go 
back to school. There are greater job op- 
portunities for students with degrees in the 
right kind of fields,” said Dr. William Stroube, 
commenting on the increased enrollment of 
Ogden College. 

Stroube said he considers this aspect 
important because monetary appropriations 
are based on enrollment. 

As associate dean, Stroube is co-chairman 
of the college curriculum committee. The 
group, consisting of department heads and 
students, primarily works in the area of 
new courses and new programs. Recom- 
mendations of the committee are sent to the 
Academic Council. 

We are becoming more service-oriented to 
students,” Stroube said. The college hosted 
the Kentucky Junior Academy of Science 
meeting, sponsored an annual science fair 
and hosted a series of science days demon- 
strating careers in science degree programs. 


—Dr. William Stroube 


With the slowdown in campus building 
growth, Stroube said more emphasis is 
being placed on the activities that take place 
inside buildings and less emphasis is being 
placed on additional building. 

According to Stroube, new technology is 
also requiring new people with degrees. 
“Job opportunities are excellent in engineer- 
ing technology,” he added. 

Three main priorities of the college, 
Stroube said, are providing a better educa- 
tion for the student; having better qualified, 
more interested and competent faculty 
members; and making better use of taxpayer 
dollars for the best education students can 
get in the state. 

New innovations in the department, 
Stroube said, are an addition to the com- 
munications technology program (a joint 
effort of the engineering technology and 
mass communications departments), an as- 
sociate degree program in meteorology and 
an approved geophysics major. 

Dr. Robert Schneider was added to the 
agriculture faculty this year and Dr. Karen 
Hackney is a full-time teacher in the physics 


“Less than inspiring’’ was the comment Dr. Marvin Russell 
made concerning the July 26 Board of Regents meeting. Both 
Russell and Dr. James Parks of the chemistry department went 
to the meeting to discuss the new astronomy laboratory, but the 
subject never came up as the meeting was dominated by the 
subject of faculty tenure. The subject was discussed later. 


Lynn E. Greeley, assistant dean for administrative and technical 
services, divides his attention between ‘Pooh,’ the family beagle, 
and the needs of his backyard. Greeley’s wife Carol designed and 
landscaped the yard at their home on Windmill Way. To com- 
memorate each new addition to the Greeley household, a different 
type of shrub was planted in the backyard of the home. 


In addition to his administrative duties, Dr. William 
Stroube, associate dean of Ogden College, works in 
his garden which contains various dwarf trees and 
flowering shrubs. Stroube has a doctorate in botany, 
plant diseases and plant genetics. 


Two or three homework problems Daniel Haynes 
missed led to after-class help from Dallas Wheat, his 
instructor. The problems concerned base ten and base 
two components. Haynes said he spends approximately 
two hours on homework for each hour he spends in class. 


and astronomy department, Stroube said. 

Public service is of the highest priority, 
according to Lynn Greeley, assistant dean 
for administrative and technical services in 
Ogden College. Greeley said the college 
has as a main goal the improvement of 
science teaching in high schools and 
colleges. 

Particular emphasis has been and should 
be placed in three specific areas, Greeley 
said. He noted that research projects for 
faculty members is being given more 
emphasis. 

According to Greeley, the college is also 
undergoing improvement and refinement in 
its instructional program. 

There needs to be a better definition of 
the types of public service that we need to 
| be doing,” Greeley added. 
| Ogden College has a grant from the 
| National Science Foundation for $150,000. 
Commenting on the grant Greeley said, “We 
hope to improve the environmental education 
for high school science teachers by providing 
three new courses and materials to use in 
high schools.” 

One faculty program cited by Greeley is 
Dr. Thomas Coohill’s project with the 
National Institute of Health. Both under- 
graduates and graduates are involved with 
this project. 

Students are also involved in Dr. Norman 
Holy’s research project, conducted with the 
Institute of Mining and Mineral Research at 
the University of Kentucky. 


"lh; you asked a man on the street what 
he despised most about his high school 
education, he would probably say something 
about math,” said Dr. Robert Bueker, head 
of the math and computer science depart- 
ment. “Students seem to have one strike 
against them when they enroll in a math 


As a part of a personal experiment, Sam Ward, a PDP 8 computer and a PDP 11 computer together 
ns A senior computer science major from Valley Station, Ward said he hopes to make the computers ‘‘com- 
course here,” he said. Com works with the PDP 8 computer. By hooking the municate with each other.” 
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” “EVERYTHING is suRvVivaAL...” 


According to Bueker, the department is 
trying to “double-check” the basic skills of 
students enrolled in lower division courses. 
“It may be the last time a student gets any 
mathematical training,” Bueker said. ‘We 
want to make sure everybody in the uni- 
versity could at least measure the square 
yards of carpet in an office,” he said. 

For math majors, Bueker said the depart- 
ment offers curriculum options, according to 
whether they plan to teach, do graduate 
work in math or work in government or 
industry. 

“When a math major comes along, we try 
to pigeon-hole him in the area where he is 
most interested,” Bueker said. ‘We want to 
give him the support courses he needs for 
what he wants to do after graduation.” 

The job market for math majors is steady, 
according to Bueker, and especially promis- 
ing for secondary school teaching, computer 
science work and statistics. 

Upon request of the business department, 


te 


My Lienvonkot programs a computer to tell her what 
type currency she will receive for change at a grocery 
store. My is a sophomore from Laos and said this 
assignment, which took two hours, was an easy one. 


Arranging slides he periodically shows during 
lectures, Dr. Edmund Hegen examines scenes of a 
research seminar he attended in Colombia. The 
seminars results, dealing with water and _ soil 
problems, were contributed to the Colombian people 
for beneficial purposes. The eight-week seminar for 
graduates and undergraduates introduced a _ lab 
experience and will be offered again next summer. 


Taking advantage of the last few minutes before 
class, Bruce Roberson, a freshman from Fern Creek, 
works on his homework for a Math 125 Class on the 
third floor of Thompson Complex. Roberson, who may 
major in pre-physical therapy, said he took the class to 
fulfill his mathematics requirements. 


The overhead smash is the most difficult part of the 
tennis game for Dr. Robert Bueker. The math 
department head said he takes his ‘‘old, wooden racket” 
down to the campus courts about twice a week and 
plays for relaxation after a day at the office 


—Dr. Edmund Hegen 


introductory calculus and algebra courses 
were added for math students with a busi- 
ness emphasis. 

Peggy Furgerson, a senior math major 
from Dawson Springs, said her classes have 
prepared her to teach but not how to apply 
math to everyday life. ‘We spend too much 
time learning theories and doing proofs 
and not enough time doing the actual 
problems themselves,” she said. 

One of 47 computer science majors in 
the department, Margaret Griffin, a junior 
from Owensboro, said she chose her major 
because of the good job opportunities in 
computer science. 

“I'd rather do programming for a computer 


than learn the structure of them,” Miss Griffin 
said. “It’s brain training to think system- 
atically enough to do programming.” 


Goiemon South America was made 
into a classroom last summer when students 
of the geography and geology department 
conducted field studies there. The students 
received six hours credit while studying such 
problems as soil erosion, water conservation, 
energy conservation and crop production. 

“Geography and geology is both academ- 
ically and practically useful under man’s ex- 
istence,”’ said Dr.Edmund Hegen, department 
head, justifying the South American study. 

“It has an everyday and long range 
application to life because everything is 
survival, and geography and geology are two 
subjects in which man can learn and apply 
better ways in which to survive on this 
earth,” he said. 

In his study, graduate student Craig Leslie 
observed the status of agriculture in South 
America, 10,500 feet in the Andes. He 
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participated in a landview survey and a 
natural resource inventory. Through this type 
of research, Leslie said the Colombian 
government could plan better housing, water 
conservation and food production for the 
future. He said he also learned the art of 
communication through working and living 
with the people of Colombia. 

Five new courses were added, according 
to Hegen. They were Introduction to Plan- 
ning, Aviation Meteorology, Hydrology, Field 
Research Seminar in Colombia and Geo- 
physics. 

Aviation Meteorology involves the study 
of the weather in regard to aviation, accord- 
ing to Willard Cockrill, class instructor. The 
class mainly uses facilities on Western’s 
campus for its study. An additional field trip 
to Causey field to observe the weather sta- 
tion is undertaken. 

Western's weather station, located atop 
the Science and Technology Hall, is the sec- 
ond best weather station in Kentucky, ac- 
cording to Hegen. The station has a compu- 


ter system which can give data regarding 
temperature, barometric pressure and 
precipitation. 

Eleven pilots from surrounding counties 
enrolled in the class, in addition to under- 
graduate students. 

The hydrology course involves the study 
of streamflow, precipitation, sedimentation, 
subsurface water and surface water. For a 
major project in the course, each student 
must conduct a survey of a body of water in 
the Green River area. 

Within the department, Dr. Wayne Hoff- 
man was the recipient of two grants, one 
for a carpooling study and the other on a land 
use study of the proposed Rochester Dam. 

Dr. Robert Foster, the department's geog- 
rapher, directed the second Youth Con- 
servation Corps last summer in Bowling 
Green. He was also nominated as recipient 
of the Governor's Conservation Award as 
conservation educator of the year. 

Hegen said there was a 21 per cent in- 
crease in the department's enrollment this 


year. He said he believes the new courses 
involving utilization of natural resources have 
contributed to this increase. 


Lights flash on; the camera faces the 
blackboard. Dr. Norman Hunter moves in 
front of it and flicks a rubber band contrap- 
tion that starts the camera. 

The scene being taped is not a bloody 
shootout or a passionate love scene, and it 
is doubtful the flick will make it to Hollywood, 
but students in Chemistry 120 and 122 do 
not seem to mind the absence of Robert 
Redford or the lack of popcorn and elaborate 
sets. 

Video tapes are being produced by Hunter 
and Dr. Charles Hendrickson to supplement 
the two freshmen chemistry courses. Hunter 
said, “To maintain some kind of continuity, 
we devised handouts with problems that 
meet student needs because they can be 
used with any textbook.” 

Hunter and Dr. Gordon Wilson, chemistry 
department head, were anxious to point fs 


Joe Ray: 


‘Tt'’s not 
going to save the world. 


Bare, sun-drenched lowlands spread across the ex- 
panse of Colombia, South America in great patches 
and create a desert-like aura. 

With proper attention — irrigation.. fertilization, 
cultivation the useless eroded land could be 
coaxed into becoming a respectable food-producing 
area. 

Joe Ray, a second-year geography graduate stu- 
dent, may have given Colombia and other under- 
developed areas a chance to be productive. 
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Ray thought of a way to produce hydroelectric 
power in lesser developed regions of South America. 
Last summer, he participated in a field research 
seminar dealing with water resources in Colombia, 
South America. After observing the strong water 
current of the Rio Lebrija, he pondered over how this 
current could be put to practical use. 

He designed a simple wheel which rotates in the 
current to generate electricity. The wheel consists of 
five blades. Three of the five blades are designed with 
slits in order to catch the water. The wheel will be 
attached to a generator in order to produce power. 
The top blades will catch the water, and the bottom 
blades will let the water go through. 

“It was just a figment of my imagination,” said 
Ray. ‘It's not going to save the world,” he said, ‘but 
it will be helpful in irrigating the fields in South 
America.” 

Ray said the wheel could also be used in the 
Appalachian region, and in other parts of the United 
States where rapidly flowing water is prevalent. The 
University of Florida and the University of Colombia 
are now designing the model. Ray said he has not 
estimated the project’s cost, however, he said the 
capital investment for the project would probably cost 
about the same as a dam. The wheel will not 
cause soil erosion or destroy valuable land, Ray said. 
In addition, it will not disrupt the flow of the stream. 

Ray is composing a thesis on the geomorthology 
of Venagas, South America. According to Ray, 
geomorthology involves the study of the shape of 
the land and how it got that way. 

While in South America, Ray said he found there 
was a great need for reorientation in land use. He 
said the cattle are grazing in the lowlands and crops 
are being grown on the mountainsides. 

His thesis will propose a means to grow protein- 
filled plants, such as soybeans, on the lowlands in 
order to produce nutritional food. This type of crop 
production will reduce the possibility of erosion on 
the hillsides. 

“There has been a tremendous amount of ecology 
waste in the past 5,000 years,” said Ray. “‘If this rate 
increases at such a rapid speed, we're in trouble.”’ 

Ray said he would like to go back to South America 
sometime, but he did not think it would be possible 
in the near future. “| need to get out and get a job, 
because it can get pretty old when your wife is 
supporting you,” he said. 
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Agriculture 101: City slicker vs. country cousin 


The city cousin once came to visit the country 
cousin and was totally amused at how backward and 
uneducated his agrarian counterpart was in the 
knowledge of urban living. 

As it happens in every story, the table has now 
turned and it is the country cousin’s time to show 
his uninformed relative a few things about the farm. 

Dr. W.C. Normand, associate professor of agri- 
culture, played the part of the “country cousin” last 
spring when he took on the task of telling ‘city 
slickers” and other unenlightened students about the 
facts of country life in a new course entitled ‘Agri- 
culture in a Changing World.” 

Normand said the idea of having a course such as 
this has been on his mind since his first semester here. 

“| was counseling students five years ago in art 
appreciation and music appreciation and | thought, 
‘Why don’t we have an agriculture appreciation?’ ”’ 

Agriculture 101 was approved as a general edu- 
cation credit this fall and counted as three hours credit 
in Category D, Natural Sciences. 

Normand said labs would not be included in the 
course but that it would include class field trips on a 
voluntary basis. 

“What we're going after mostly is the technology 
and to let elementary teachers know what a Guernsey 


cow is and what hay is,” said Normand. “‘It is very 
much a Survey course.” 

An agriculture major will not be able to take this 
class for credit, according to Normand, because the 
class is for people who will never take another 
agriculture course. “It is for people who are interested 
in the worldwide problems connected with agriculture 
or people who need an understanding of what their 
fellow citizens are doing,” he said. 

According to Normand, several schools already 
have a program similar to the one at Western. At 
Middle Tennessee State University, where a course 
was started in 1971, enrollment has doubled from 
200 to 400 students in four years, Normand said. 

Normand said he plans to advertise the course 
around campus with posters saying ‘The Ag and 1.’ 
“One of my prime purposes for this course is to get 
the message across,” he said. ‘I don’t think urban 
people have seen enough of the farm.” 

In addition to the usual class lectures, Normand 
invited several outside guest speakers such as 
veterinarians. 

As a result of taking this class, Normand said, 
“The kid from Louisville who majors in secondary 
education and winds up teaching in the country will 
know something about agriculture.” 


"1 don’t think uRDAN people have seen ENOUGH of THe farm.” 


out that one-to-one contact with a faculty 
member is not discouraged. 

“But there are only so many students 
who can sit down for 15 minutes to work 
a problem,” said Hunter. ‘Conflicts in 
schedules often make it hard for a student 
to meet with his teacher.” 

Therefore, a cooperative effort has been 
established between the chemistry instruc- 
tors. Although a student is in one faculty 
member's class, he is told to feel free to 
approach any of the other instructors to get a 
second point of view or approach, Hunter 
said. 

Besides the tape session in the library, 
students can seek help in their lecture 
classes and in their labs. “We don't care 
how they learn the problems, just so long as 
they learn them,” Wilson said. 

“I've seen every one of them,” said Jimmy 
Galloway, a biology major from Henderson- 
ville, Tenn. ‘They give you an idea of what 
you're going to do before your next class.” 

“If you mess up, you can put it (the tape) 
back in and look at it again,’ said Lisa 
Oakley, an Elizabethtown sophomore. 

“I think the chemistry department is one 
of the best on campus,” said the biology 
major. “They're all there to help you learn 
the material with practice books and help 
sessions.” 

“You can't get around using the tapes be- 
Cause they answer the problems on the 
handouts which are fairly difficult,’ said 
John Gover, a Bowling Green freshman. 


F.. as long as he can remember, he 
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has gotten up before the sun rose to follow 
his father through the daily chores of the 
family’s modest farm. 

As he worked stripping tobacco or feeding 
the livestock, his dad often told him how to 
do something, but the young boy never 
realized or understood why. 

“| always fertilized the ground, but | didn’t 
know why or when to do it,” said Gary 
Owens, a senior agriculture major from 
Alvaton. “On a small farm you aren't ex- 
posed to the stuff you use in modern 
agriculture.” 

Agriculture today is big business, accord- 
ing to Dr. Leonard Brown, head of the 
agriculture department. “You don’t see as 
many little farms,” he said. “It has to be a 
decent size operation.” 

Brown said the most popular area in the 
agriculture department is the agribusiness 
program. “These people major in agriculture 
and minor in business administration,” he 
said. 

These students can work for banks that 
lend money to farmers or for businesses 
that supply services to farmers such as seed, 
chemicals and farm machinery, according to 
Brown. 

“A large percentage of students are going 
into farming and farm management,” said 
Brown. “It’s a matter of economics.” “The 
opportunities in farming and farm manage- 
ment are better. Money is a little easier to 
come by than 10 or 15 years ago.” 

Bowling Green is located in a major 
agricultural area of the state and within a 
100-mile radius there is a high percentage 


—Dr. W.C. Normand 


of grain production, dairy cattle and beef 
production, which Brown said is very helpful 
to his department. 

“Our students have been trained in 
chemistry, biology, business and perhaps 
physics,” he said. ‘Agriculture itself is an 
application of those things, which is fascinat- 
ing. 

Owens said much of the material overlaps 
and that some of the faculty has not had too 
much practical experience. ‘You can tell their 
expertise by what they've done,” said the 
senior from Alvaton. He said one of his 
teachers had operated a grain elevator while 
another is quite involved with herd breeding. 

“As a youngster on a farm, | saw that 
agriculture had a great future and is very 
necessary and basic to the needs. of the 
world,” said John Oakes, a graduate student 
from Auburn. 


AAercneuts no longer collect rocks and 
dust samples or watch a golf ball drift into 
the endless atmosphere from the moon's 
surface. 

One step removed, the challenge of mak- 
ing a soft landing on the moon now can be 
stimulated by using an analog computer, 
according to Henry M. Healey, an associate 
professor in the Department of Engineering 
Technology. 

Under a contract with Redstone Arsonal in 
Huntsville, Ala., an analog computer is on 
loan to the University. “Valued between 
$85,000 and $100,000, the analog 
computer is able to construct and graph 
differential equations unable to be solved by 
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“Killing’’ himself because of inaccurate work at the 
controls of an analog computer in the engineering 
technology department is lab assistant Bob Brown. The 
work on a lunar landing simulation occurred at a 
campus science day in the fall. 


the campus computer which all solve mathe- 
matical operations continuously, not dis- 
creetly,”’ said Healey. 

Six or seven feet tall and five and one- 
half feet wide, the machine was temporarily 
placed in a storage room, according to 
Healey. “Moved by the Army and installed 
by the physical plant, it almost went through 
the floor,” Healey said. Boards were used to 
distribute the 2,000 pound computer which 
caused a big dent in the floor. 

Several simulations were proposed for the 
computer. Working with heat exchange, con- 
trol systems, the Bowling Green water 
system and changes and getting the rate of 
depletion of oxygen in streams were some of 
the planned uses of the computer by de- 


partment faculty members, Healey said. 

A B.S. degree in broadcast engineering 
technology is a new program in the engineer- 
ing technology department, according to 
Boyce Tate, department head. 

“It's for training people to be broadcast 
engineers who are responsible for the com- 
plete technical aspects of a station,” 
explained Tate. After passing a required FCC 
radio-telephone test, the first-class licensed 
engineers take care of transmitter and tech- 
nical equipment, he said. 

The new program is the result of a man- 
power survey of radio and television stations 
in Kentucky of which 89 per cent stressed 
the need for such a program. 

“No one else in the eastern United States 
has this,” said Tate. “We know of one in 
California.” 

The curriculum, consisting of a combina- 
tion of engineering and mass communica- 
tions is expected to yield 10-15 graduates a 
year in TatesS opinion, once _ publicity 
increases. 

“| like the whole engineering program,” 
said George Steier, a junior electrical engi- 
neering technology major from Bowling 
Green. “It’s so professionally oriented.” 

Steier transferred from the University of 
Louisville's Speed School. “Their program is 
new, he said. “Western's program is way 
ahead because it is seven years old.” 

“| was an electrician in the service,” Steier 
said. “| worked with engineers so | decided | 
wanted to work industry with design. In- 
stead of studying the past, we study the 
electronics of the future,” he said. 

“Our department is oriented toward prac- 
tical application more than theory,” Grant 
Wiedemer said. The junior mechanical engi- 
neering technology major from Jef- ce 


Meeting outside the traditional classroom makes 
learning easier for a field crops lab class. Marlan 
Moody, a graduate assistant from Scottsville, takes his 
class to the university farm in search of different weed 
specimens to observe in the lab. 


Bike riding is the best way for Dr. Gordon Wilson, 
head of the chemistry department, ‘to work the mean- 
ness out after working with students, deans, main- 
tenance people and reporters all day,” Wilson jokingly 
said. The 14-year-old bike is a three-speed model. 


The job market is anything but bleak, according to 
Dr. Leonard D. Brown, agriculture department head. 
“We have five or six jobs for every graduate,” he 
said. ‘The job market (for agriculture students) is at its 
highest point in 20 years,” Brown added. 


Budget preparation is one of the administrative duties 
of Boyce Tate, engineering technology department 
head. In addition to two diplomas, Tate has professional 
engineer and land surveyor licenses from the state of 
Kentucky. His department has a new bachelor’s degree. 
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”We (humans) are biology.” 


ferson town said the University of Kentucky 
and the University of Louisville concentrate 
more on abstract theories. 

“This way | can go right into a job,” 
said Wiedemer. ‘‘Otherwise I'd spend time 
getting theory that might cost me my job.” 

Wiedemer said theory is taught in the 
department, but it’s the way you'd find it in 
an industry.” ‘‘“We cover most of what we 
want,” said the junior. “Most other colleges 
don't.” 


W. (humans) are biology,” said Dr. 
Ernest O. Beal, head of the biology depart- 
ment. That is why Beal said he believes no 
field is more valuable to the non-major than 
biology. 

Chances of employment after graduation 
depend on individual circumstances, al- 


though Beal said there are good oppor- 
tunities for teaching in secondary schools. 
He said there are more available jobs for 
the biological graduate, 
departments. 


relative to other 
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With the purchase of a new 24-inch reflector, the 
12 %-inch model lost much of its glory. Frank Six, 
head of the physics and astronomy department, 
adjusts the Cassegrain reflector of the old model 
located in the student observatory on the rooftop of 
the Kelly Thompson Complex for Science 


A decimal point in the wrong place baffles Peggy 
Frost on a Physics 231 lab problem. Larry Chandler 
explains Miss Frost's mistake to her. 


—Dr. E.O. Beal 

The department's newest course was 
first offered in May 1975. Entitled, ‘Clinical 
Experience in Medical Technology,’ the 
class involved actual participation in hospital 
laboratories. Beal said the course has been 
successful and will be offered in the future. 

Two students who worked in Graves- 
Gilbert Clinic for their experience were 
Yvonne Wright, a junior medical technology 
major, and Mark Keen, a senior biology 
major. They worked three hours a day for 
three weeks. The first week was strictly 
observation; the rest of the time they ob- 
served, ran tests and did laboratory work. 

Miss Wright said she learned a lot, but 
that it should be a semester course in a 
hospital. Keen believed the course was good 
because it answers any doubts or questions a 
student might have about being in medical 
technology. 

Planning and experimental course work in 
biomathematics was initiated in 1974. Beal 
said they ‘‘need to figure out what kind of 
math biologists need.” 


Completing a manual on the marsh and aquatic flora 
of North Carolina, Dr. Ernest Beal, biology department 
head, studies nuphar, a type of leaf. Beal did the study 
and research on his own time. “We (humans) are biol- 
ogy.” he said. That is why Beal said he believes no field 
is more valuable to the non-major than biology. 


Located approximately ten miles from Western's 
campus, a $1,000-$2,000 radio telescope created by 
Sam Collins will allow researchers to ‘see’ objects 
radiating electromagnetic waves. 


Steve Sadewassar, a graduate student in 
aquatic biology, who took the biomathe- 
matics course in the fall, said they gave it a 
“dry run through” to determine what the 
students could or could not handle. The 
students build mathematical models of 
biological systems. Sadewassar said he 
thinks the course will become a regular part 
of the department because it is valuable. 

Burton J. Smith, a graduate student in 
math, does not know if the class will develop, 
but said it is a coming thing in biology and 
there is a need for it. Smith said he joined 
the class with two other students because he 
had heard Dr. Fennelly give a couple of 
lectures on the subject. 

Dan Sawyer, a senior biology major, said 
the courses he has taken were “good, but 
not excellent.” While he said there are 
some weak spots in the department, he 
believes Biology 148 is a very “efficient” 
course, and that a student “can get a lot out 
of it.” 


“The courses are excellently in tune with 


what medical schools require,’ said Tommy 
Koen, a senior premed major. 
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A radio telescope took students in the 
Department of Physics and Astronomy out 
country roads to ‘tune in” to signals from 
the sun. 

Dr. Frank Six, head of the department, 
advised seniors Sam Collins, Larry Powell 
and Tom Faller in the design and construc- 
tion of a Helical Array Radio Telescope at a 
work site 10 miles from Western's campus 
on Petros-Browning Road. The telescope’s 
purpose is to receive radio signals emanating 
from ionized hydrogen regions in the galactic 
disk and from the sun. 

Collins first conceived the idea in June 
1974, and actual work began the next fall. 
He said he prepared a study of the costs, 
capabilities and design, and estimated the 
project will cost the university between 
$1,000 and 2,000. 

Faller was the recipient of the Sigma Xi 
Research Award in the undergraduate 
division for his work on a photometry project 
conducted on the roof of Thompson Science 
Complex with Fennelly. The project consisted 
of working on the light curves, variables 
and eclipsing binaries. 


Besides working with Faller, Fennelly 
completed the first draft of a book on 
Interstellar Flight and unidentified flying ob- 
jects (UFOs). He will be sending an essay to 
Bertrand Russell Memorial Logic Conference 
in February on “Corporate Gigantism and 
Resource Allocation, An Exercise in Mathe- 
matical Economics.” 

Dr. Thomas Coohill is working on a project 
in biophysics with Dr. Stephanie Drake, a 
virologist, three graduate students and two 
undergraduates to find out what wavelength 
and at what exposure ultraviolet light can 
cause latent viruses to be activated in 
mammalian cells. 

According to Coohill, the group has been 
working on the two-year project for about 15 
months. The project is financed by a 
$128,721 grant from the Bureau of Radio- 
logical Health under the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (HEW). Coo- 
hill said they plan to apply to have the grant 
renewed. 

Richard Hackney and his wife Karen 
spent the last summer as visiting astron- 
omers at the University of Florida’s Rosemary 


Hill Observatory near Gainesville, Fla. Ac- 
cording to the Hackneys, they used the 18- 
and 30-inch reflecting telescopes nightly 
and continued their ground-based studies of 
quasars in preparation for observations with 
an orbiting earth satellite in 1977. 

Despite the work of the instructors, most 
of the students say they are not neglected. 
“| can always go to a teacher in the. 
physics department for help with anything,” 
said Jim Snodgrass, a junior physics major 
from Louisville. 

According to Snodgrass, there are few 
physics majors and for this reason some 
courses are not offered on a regular basis. 
He said a wider variety of class offerings and 
an improvement in some of the lab equip- 
ment would improve the department. 

Six said there were not any drastic changes 
in the curriculum besides a new course in 
energy, offered for the first time in the spring 
semester. It was team taught by Clarence 
Wolff, Department of Physics and Astronomy; 
Earl Pearson, Department of Chemistry, and 
Robert Foster, Department of Geography and 
Geology. @ 


Florida Keys: AN aquatic classroom 


“The students scuba dive in an underwater state 
park and go snorkeling to collect specimens for 
study,” he said. 

Prins said the scuba diving was optional, but last 
summer all but two of the students participated. 
Before going on the trip, the students who wanted to 
scuba dive spent 40 hours in training to become 
certified divers. 

Jumping off the boat on their first dive, Prins 
said most of the students were very preoccupied with 
breathing and the diving apparatus. In the excitement 
of their first dive, some students breathed so fast they 
used up an hour's air supply in 20 minutes, he said. 

The class makes three chartered boat. trips to reef 
areas usually in John Pennekamp State Park for the 
scuba diving. 

Debbie Grigsby, a senior biology and chemistry 
major from Cadiz, said she had never learned to swim 
until the spring before she took the class. She said 
at first the snorkeling was scary, but that she quickly 
overcame the fear after seeing the beauty of the 
undersea world. 

Commenting on the shark mania of last summer, 
Miss Grigsby said, “Sharks never entered our minds, 
but moray eels did.” 

According to Prins, the experience of seeing the 
ocean is a totally new experience for many of the 
students. It’s really exciting to see a bunch of land- 
locked kids see and get into that environment,” he 
said. 

Prins said the class members take close notes on 
each collecting spot, concentrating on the environ- 
ment as well as the marine life itself. In two weeks 
time he said the class was exposed to approximately 
150 different types of marine organisms. 

Prins said he thought some of the class members 
will be influenced to specialize in marine biology. 
“For most, though, it served to increase their aware- 
ness of marine life and ecology and gave them an 
experience unmatched by anything the classroom 
could offer,” he said. 


“One or two weeks after you get back it seems 
like the time there didn’t exist — like a dream that 
never happened,” said Dr. Rudolph Prins describing 
the two weeks he and 10 biology students spent 
studying marine life in the Florida Keys. 

Biology 475, a May term field class, exposes 
students on an introductory level to marine inverte- 
brates in their natural environments, and helps them 
to gain an understanding of the Key communities, 
Prins said. 


A boat provided a learning experience for 10 biology students 
during May term. Debbie Grigsby, Karen Gross and Joel Haynes 
enjoy their work both in and out of the water by getting to 
know their other classmates in the biology field class. 
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"They want To TAKE Courses THAT ARE immediate, 
THAT THEY CAN USE iN THE WORKING WORI.” -«. cnmom 


"S 
tudents graduate, look for a job, can- 
not find a job and return to college for 
nothing better to do,” said Dr. Elmer Gray, 
dean of the graduate college. According to 
Gray, the graduate college is ‘‘holding at a 
high in its enrollment.” 

Gray said approximately 2,700 graduate 
students fall into three categories; the full- 
time students, the teachers who attend 


The rise in the number of graduate students has 
necessitated the increased use of computer terminals 
to keep more accurate records and better advise stu- 
dents. Dr. Elmer Gray explains to graduate assistant 
Roger Beatty how to computerize records. 


Sally Nicks, a sophomore who works as a student secretary in the 
Graduate College office, discusses her studies with Dr. Alma Faye 
Robinson. Counseling graduate students as well as prospective 
graduate students is a major part of Dr. Robinson's job. Miss Nicks 
is a nursing major from Bowling Green. 


With the steady hands of a surgeon, John Crose from Washing- 
ton, Mo., looks through a microscope at the minute details of aqua- 
tic insect larvae. The graduate student made the study after going 
on a collecting trip early in the fall of the year. 


Western during the summer and the older 
age bracket students — the “over 60” grad- 
uate students who come back to pursue a 
second career or to get that degree they 
never had time for during their younger years. 

“There is a renewed interest in the 
master’s degree because it is becoming more 
flexible,"” Gray said. ‘It is changing; it’s not 
as long as it used to be.” 

Lack of jobs is the reason many elderly 
students return to campus, Gray said. “This 
is a nation of youth, but it is gradually 
shifting to the older age group. By the 
year 2000, the great majority of people, 


Shah Stor leer 


young people now, will be in their fifties.” 

According to Gray, one of the college’s 
long-range goals is to create programs that 
deal with the older students. Gray calls it 
the “human services’’ program and tenta- 
tively suggested it would train students who 
want to work with the elderly, as well as 
develop programs that the elderly could 
apply to a career. 


Dr. Faye Robinson said she receives letters 


nearly every week from people over 60 who 
want to get their masters degree. ‘'! get 


letters from retired teachers in their 70s who. 


want to continue their education,” she said. 

“Whether or not the older generation feels 
comfortable at Western depends largely on 
the individual, Dr. Robinson said. “Even 
younger graduates feel somewhat separate 
from the rest of the student body.” 

David Mallory, a graduate assistant in 
English, said he feels “out of it.” “I feel that 
| have a regular job | must go to every day. 
That doesn’t leave much time for campus 
activities,” he said. Mallory said he probably 


would not have gone to graduate school if 
he had not received an assistantship. 

Gray said the graduate college is con- 
stantly looking for new programs. In order to 
get a new program approved, however, it 
must pass through several steps. 

According to Gray, need for a new grad- 
uate program usually originates in a depart- 
ment. “If there is a great demand for it, 
an exhaustive study is done — students are 
surveyed, the job market is investigated and 
the budget is evaluated — to determine 
whether the program will be worthwhile,” he 
said. 

Four new graduate programs were in- 
troduced in the fall in recreation, health, 
textiles and clothing merchandising and 
speech pathology. Gray said he and Dr. 
Robinson were exploring other areas such as 
hydrology, art, environmental management 
and vocational education to incorporate them 
into the graduate program’s long-range 
plans. 


rection in the type of graduate programs 
pursued by the students. “Students are get- 
ting away from the traditional programs, the 
types that are stepping stones to getting a 
doctorate.” He said, ‘They want to take 
courses that are more immediate, that they 
can use in the working world.” 

“Because of the shifts in the economy,” 
Gray explained, “the demands of society 
change. So we have to ‘re-tool’ the graduate 
programs so that they meet those new 
demands.” 

Ann Nixon, a library science graduate from 
Owensboro, said she came back to school 
because “there was a cut in the English 
department where | was working and | didn’t 
have tenure.” 

Brenda Brown, a senior elementary educa- 
tion major, said she had planned to return to 
Western to work on her master’s degree be- 
cause she couldn't find a job. ‘But at the last 
minute | got a call telling me | had a teaching 
job,” she said. @y 


Gray said he has seen a change of di- 


Student's thesis: Mental health checkup 


Mail played an important role in the graduate work 
of Gary Giamartino. 

The graduate student in psychology from Syracuse, 
N.Y., sent 300 questionnaires to state mental health 
workers to determine their attitudes toward laws 
concerning involuntary admissions of patients to state 
mental hospitals. 

“There’s a considerable amount of controversy 
surrounding involuntary commission (by court order) 
to mental hospitals,” Giamartino said. ‘My concern 
was whether mental health professionals (psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists and social workers) were knowl- 
edgeable of the laws concerning court orders and 
what their attitudes toward them were,” he said. 


“Each state has its own laws. There are 50 different 
combinations of the laws.” 
“In my opinion, the state is exercising its fear that 


A semester's worth of work encompasses a master’s thesis on 
mental health for Gary Giamartino, a graduate student from New 
York. The information he is sorting through took one month to 
collect and two to three weeks to look over. Writing the material 
is next for Giamartino whose field of study is psychology. 


mental patients are in some way dangerous or that 
they pose a threat to society,’ Giamartino said. 

According to him, a doctor, wife or husband can 
write a certificate declaring a person insane and the 
state then commits that person by court order to a 
mental hospital. Each state has a different set of 
statutes governing this involuntary hospitalization. 

He said in the last five years the rate has varied 
from 30 per cent to 60 per cent for involuntary 
admissions. “According to differences in the rates of 
involuntary hospitalizations across the nation and 
differences in statutory requirements for involuntary 
hospitalization, there is reason to believe that social 
policies and legal processes may be significant 
factors in the hospitalization of persons who are 
mentally ill,” said Giamartino. 

Beginning his research last spring, Giamartino 
received a grant from the state’s Bureau for Health 
Services to complete his project. 

“The result of my study could possibly have some 
influence on new legislation in Kentucky,” he said. 

Results of the study will be incorporated into a 
master’s thesis and sent to the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Human Resources. “| knew there was an 
interest in this area by state government,” Giamartino 
said. “In essence I’m providing them with consulta- 
tion services.” 

Conducting his survey, Giamartino mailed 300 
questionnaires to a sample of mental health workers. 
“| think it should have been done on a national level,” 
Giamartino said, but the questionnaires were dis- 
tributed state-wide. 

Along with identification questions (age, schooling, 
residence, etc.), the survey contained questions 
asking subjects to give an indication of their knowl- 
edge of the statutes. The remaining questions were 
rephrased to determine the subjects’ attitudes toward 
the states, Giamartino said. 

Although all the questionnaires have not been 
returned, Giamartino said a response of 35 per cent 
would be “terrific.” He explained that a lack of 
response can indicate disinterest, lack of time or lost 
questionnaires. 

Giamartino said he was pleased with the responses 
he received. ‘Some people seem to be very in- 
terested,” he said. “A number of respondents wrote 
comments on the questionnaire.” 
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Early this fall, a sandwich reading hour on the 
north lawn of Downing Center featured black 


poetry. Toni Wearren, a senior from Richmond, 
GHG LALIS AN gives her interpretation of “Now Ain‘t That 
Love?” by writer Carolyn Rogers. 


Organizations Editors — Wendell Bratcher 
Maribeth Williams 


contributing writers: 


Vicki Bagwell Daryl Hancock 
Judy Brewington Marcia Terry 
Lisa Hammer Sandy Wooten 


special features: 


Greek folklore: “Insideout” ........ . . .262-263 
“Where the heartis’ .... . en ene 2 04-2 65 
“Fooling around with UncleSam” ..... . . .272-273 
sits a tilly Ss [ace Serene ae 7 Ae 77s 
“Greek Mania” .... . Aneel ge ee 2, O25. 
“Are they worthit’ ..... ee ere 206-297, Along with the new uniforms this year, students in 


the marching band decided to individually purchase 
T-shirts. David Young enthusiastically cheers a play 
at the Tennessee Tech game, won by Western 20-7. 


Student quotes were added to the or- 
ganizations section this year to give the 
reader a new perspective on campus or- 
ganizations. Members of each club were 
contacted and asked their opinion of the 
organization using club membership as a 
basis. Questions dealt with why the stu- 
dent was personally involved in the group 
and if he thought the group was worth- 
while to Western. 

The opening feature, “Are They Worth 
It,” deals with whether campus organiza- 
tions are really worthwhile to the student 
and if membership in a club will benefit 
him in obtaining a job. The article covers. 
both student and administrative opinions 
on the commendability of being active in 
campus groups. 

One noticeable change the organiza- 
tions editors saw is that departmental 
clubs seem to be dying while recreational 
clubs are on the rise. 

The Greek section was tightened and, 
as the year before, the Talisman tried to 
emphasize the charitable rather than the 
social projects of the groups. 

One of the special Greek spreads dealt 
solely with projects undertaken by Greeks. 


Chi Omega Bonnie Mitchell cheers in the spirit 
contest of the Sigma Chi derby. Her sorority tied 
for the spirit award with Kappa Delta. 
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A magic show claimed the attention of Kip Carr, an 
eight-year-old third grader at Parker-Gennett School 
Chi Omega Mary Anne Reynolds takes care of young 
Carr in the Chi Omega/SAE Christmas party. The event 
featured carols and a visit from Santa. 


Greek Feature 


A shopping spree by Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity 
made Christmas a little merrier for 50 local children, ac- 
cording to SAE member David Sears. The brothers gave 
each child $10 for Christmas shopping and treated all 
to an ice cream sundae afterwards 


Careful study of a map of Bowling Green is 
necessary for Judy Parks before setting out to 
collect money for Alpha Omicron Pi in the 
Heart Fund drive. She said only one person did 
not contribute to the AOPi collection 


Greek organizations at Western have 
broken away from the often stereotyped 
image of “those” 
have responded in group efforts to meet 
some of the needs and ease the hardships 
senior citizens, the lonely and diseased 
victims face. 

Mark Policinski, coordinator of fraternities 
and student activities, said, “The Greeks have 
made a real difference in Bowling Green.” 
“Fraternities and sororities have no less than 
100 programs per year to aid the com- 
munity,” he said. 

Most groups have philanthropies, set up 
by their organization nationally, which they 
work with on a continuing basis. However, 
several projects in the Bowling Green com- 
munity get the support of a majority of the 
Greek organizations. 

One such project was the Heart Fund 
Sunday, Feb. 29. 

Policinski said 21 of the 27 Greek groups 
worked for several hours, collecting door to 
door. Their combined efforts totaled approxi- 
mately $743. 

David Priddy, Warren County Heart 
Association Chairman said, “The Western 
students helped raise the thrust of $1,710 
last year to $2,540, collected this year on 
Heart Fund Sunday.” 

Heart Fund officials estimated student 
participation from Western last year netted 
more than 10 per cent of all collections in 
Warren County. 

Priddy said that David Dodd, the student 
chairman, actually organized the campaign 


Comical characters from Kings Island amusement park 
near Cincinnati entertain March of Dimes poster child 
Martha Lee Kinsey at the March of Dimes telerama. 
The charity event was broadcasted live from campus 
facilities in the Cochran Wing of the Academic Complex. 


A resident of Warren Avenue contributes to the 
Heart Fund as Joanne Peckenpaugh and Judy Parks 
collect on Feb. 29. Miss Peckenpaugh and Miss Parks, 
both members of Alpha Omicron Pi sorority, collected 
from noon to 2:30 p.m. and were among the 10 girls 


partying Greeks. They ~ 


Where the heart is 


on campus. “He chaired most of the initial 
work. He did all the leg work and he was a 
real asset,’ he explained. 

Dodd, a Bowling Green sophomore, said 
he thinks the group effort on the part of most 
of the fraternities and sororities has helped 
to erase some of the stereotyping that non- 
Greeks have. 

“They don’t even know about Greeks, but 
they think we just go to parties all the time. 
This showed people we do other things too.” 

Policinski added that Heart Fund officials 
were terribly enthused “over the 50% in- 
crease in collections on the part of Western 
students.” 

Another project which annually uses the 
energy of Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity 
and little sisters, as well as other students, is 
the March of Dimes Telerama. It is televised 
live on Channel 13-WBKO from the univers- 
ity’s television studio. 

This year, however, the 20-hour program 
was televised from the Academic Complex 
on campus. 

The SAEs serve as the hospitality chair- 
men for the telerama. “They've done every- 
thing from manning the telephones to host- 
ing the celebrities and the state poster 
child, to running errands and singing on the 
air,” John Oldham explained. The athletic 
director is state chairman for the March of 
Dimes and has worked with the organiza- 
tion for five years. 

Oldham said this sort of student participa- 
tion is not often found on other state 


campuses. He said the Western Greeks are 
often remarked about at state meetings. 
During the past five years, Oldham said 
the Western fraternity and its little sisters 
have helped raise approximately $150,000. 
“This year we raised $25,000,” he said. 


from each sorority who participated. Miss Pecken- 
paugh said her sorority collected approximately $50 
and she estimated that she and Miss Parks collected 
$12 in door-to-door canvassing. Greek collection efforts 
brought in approximately $750 on Heart Fund Sunday. 


Phil Gueltzow, an SAE brother, said that 
each member spent approximately eight 
hours working with the telerama production. 
“When we work with a star we don't get 
any real physical accomplishments. But 
when you work with a poster child you get a 
unique feeling, like you're doing something 
for mankind, something rewarding,” said 
Gueltzow. 

“We get a lot of letters of appreciation 
from the community when we participate in 
something like the telerama,’’ Gueltzow said. 

Another project that involved several fra- 
ternities and sororities was a Muscular 
Dystrophy Carnival held in March. Greeks 
also collected in the Salvation Army drive 
during the Christmas season. 

Other philanthropies that were singled 
out by a particular sorority or fraternity 
were the United Givers’ Fund drive and the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in Bowling Green. 

Baskets at Thanksgiving for needy families! 
as well as shopping trips for underprivileged: 
youngsters before Christmas were also spon- 
sored by Greek organizations. 

Nursing homes, orphanages and _ hospi- 
tals were also visited by individual groups 
who brought candy, cookies, tales, smiles 
and songs. 

Beverly Davenport, president of Alpha 
Delta Pi, said Greek organizations often re- 
ceive awards from national philanthropies 
for their contributions. “The money raising 
projects we decide to take depend on who 
contacts us and some of our personal 
interests.” 

Margie Crump, a member of Zeta Phi 
Beta sorority, said the approximate 10 hours 
each member spends in civic work a 
semester is just part of a responsibility to 
help others. @ 


An overflow of money collected for the Heart 
Fund provides Courtlann Melton with the job of 
tallying the amount. Miss Melton, a graduate 
assistant from Smiths Grove, said there was a 50 
per cent increase in funds over last year. 
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Sorority lifeis... ‘streaking around’... 


A “picnic type day, according to one 
sorority member, was in store for the six 
fraternities and five sororities who _ par- 
ticipated in Alpha Delta Pi Sorority’s annual 
“ADPi 500.” 

Held at Beech Bend Park on Sept. 7, the 
free event enabled Greek groups to par- 
ticipate in a variety of ‘‘silly’’ sporting 
events including balloon popping, pie eating 
and the “Dizzy Lizzy.” 

Later in the fall semester, the group was 
a participant in another activity, the Sigma 
Chi Derby. For the tenth consecutive year, 
Alpha Delta Pi walked off with first place 
honors. Alpha Delta Pi’s representative in the 
Derby Darling contest, Ellen Denisevich, was 
first runner-up. Miss Denisevich is a sopho- 
more from Campbellsville. 

Before Christmas, the Salvation Army 
solicited various campus organizations to 
aid them in collecting money. Alpha Delta Pi 
sorority members answered the call by 
working an entire day. Their efforts at col- 
lecting totaled more than $1,000. 

The sorority sponsored its first Moustache 
Marathon for men on campus who wanted 
to prove their masculinity. After paying an 
initial fee, each was judged four weeks later. 

Homecoming was a busy time for the 
sorority and Sigma Chi fraternity as they 
co-sponsored a float entitled ‘The De- 
claration of Independence,” and a candidate 
for Homecoming queen, Jane Manar. 
Another ADPi, Becky Clements, was spon- 
sored by Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 

Outstanding members in the group in- 
cluded Who's Who honoree Beverly Daven- 
port and Associated Student Government 
representatives Patty Campbell and Sherry 
Casebier. Miss Clements and Joan Renz 
were sweethearts for Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
and Sigma Chi, respectively. 

On one Saturday in November, cars were 
“streaking around” Bowling Green in a 
fashion that would normally be a law en- 
forcement officer's nightmare. But these 
cars, with Greek and club letters neatly paint- 
ed on the back window in white shoe polish, 
were part of a road rally sponsored by Alpha 
Omicron Pi sorority and Kappa Sigma fra- 
ternity. The purpose of the event was to raise 
money for the Arthritis Foundation and the 
Bowling Green Boys’ Club. 

The AOPis sponsored other community 
projects during the fall and winter. The 
sisters created a ghostly atmosphere at the 
Comprehensive Care Center on Halloween 
for the children of the center. AOPi also 
assisted a local Brownie troop with decorat- 
ing Christmas trees and caroling at the 
Turtle Creek Nursing Home before Christmas. 

In sorority athletics, the AOPis placed 
first in volleyball competition, powder puff 
football sponsored by Sigma Nu fraternity 
and placed first in the “ADPi 500.” The 
sorority also won the campus table tennis 
doubles championship. 

Alpha Omicron Pi sponsored a Founders’ 
Day-State Day program at the Red Carpet 


ADPi member Marcia Brown shows “ADPi 500” 
entrants in the ‘Dizzy Lizzy’ the proper way to compete 
in the event. Encouraged by sorority sisters Nancy 
Rieger, Sharon Yingst and Cindy Swigart, Miss Brown 
placed her head on the bat and spun around 25 times. 


Inn for all AOPi chapters throughout Ken- 
tucky and sponsored a winter formal, the Red 
Rose Ball, at the Ramada Inn. 

Individual honors were bestowed on AOPi 
sisters Cathy Dorton, Janie Fergus, Kathy 
Rutherford and Bianca Browning who were 
elected to Who's Who. Vicki Colliver received 
the AOPi Diamond Jubilee Scholarship and 
Martha Peters placed second in the Ken- 
tucky Closed Women’s Table Tennis singles. 

Beauty pageants certainly entail more 
work than just presenting a crown and roses 
to the winner. Through the work of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha sorority, the annual Miss 
Black Western Pageant was held on 
Feb. 14 in the Garrett Conference Center 
ballroom. 

For community projects, the sorority 
donated a Thanksgiving basket to a needy 
family and also visited residents of the 
Medco Center throughout the year. 

In the spring, the children at the Potter 
Children’s Home had a happier Easter 
through the efforts of the sorority. Alpha 
Kappa Alpha sponsored an Easter egg hunt 
for the children. 

The sorority also celebrated its Founders’ 
Day program in February and participated 
in the United Black Greek program 
throughout the school year. 


Past accomplishments of women was the theme of 
Alpha Omicron Pi sorority’s presentation to the 1975 
Spring Sing. Cathy Dorton, a music major, sings with her 
sisters a medley of songs about women including the hits 
“Nothing Like A Dame” and‘’Dainty Dauntless Dames.” 


Sorority girls took advantage of the services offered by a 
local hair stylist, Mr. Beni, at the ADPi “Makeover 
Jamboree.” AOPi Melanie Simpson volunteered to have 
her hair styled and to undergo a makeup treatment. Miss 
Simpson said she liked the hairstyle but not the makeup. 


BY 


Alpha Delta Pi: (Front row) Vicki Bechtel, Becky Bauer, 
Judy Salmon, Cindy Swigart, Sharon Yingst. (Second 
row) Julia Cole, Anna Jo Pickens, Toni Price, Dale 
Whitfield, Becky Green, Lyne Perkins, Sue Ellen Adams, 
Jan Conley, Patti Lowen, Carol Bennett, Harry Bush 
(king). (Third row) Mary Evelyn Roddy, Stefanie Conners, 
Sharon Conners, Kathy Birkett, Cindy Lanier, Kim Kyser, 


Crissie Watson, Jane Manar. (Fourth row) Ellen 
Denisevich, Patty Campbell, Marsha Cole, Teresa 
Mosier, Brenda Stafford, Suzanne Booth, Tammy 


Alpha Kappa Alpha: (Front row-middle) Trina George, 


Donna Massie. (Back row) Denise Walker, Beverly 
Browder, Jonnetta Moore, Joevelyn Johnson, Cheryl 


Alpha Omicron Pi: (First row) Betty Bruce Edwards, 
Linda Owen, Sharon Samuels, Beverly Crow, Mike 
Malinovsky (king), Carole Dawn Holmes, Judy Bryant, 
Kit Huey, Linda Holt, Kim Flanagan. (Second row) 
Charlotte Gilliam, Pam Webster, Donna Read, Terri 
Curella, Debbie Miller, Claire Edgington, Patti Podbesek, 
Susan Johnson, Cathy Dorton. (Third row) Sandra 
Duerr, Elaine James, Carol Laichas, Mary Reeder, 
Melissa McDonough, Melinda Partain, Alice Underwood, 
Jane Fergus. (Fourth row) Neva Ray Kinslow, Penny 
Wellinghurst, Lee Mitchell, Faye Massie, Vicki Colliver, 
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Young. (Fifth row) Linda Myrick, Patti Elsesser, Cindy 
Woolwine, Robin Quinn, Mary Ann Bolan, Nancy 
Smith, Marcia Brown. (Sixth row) Celeste Thompson, 
Debbie Link, Georgia Terry, Nancy Rieger, Terri Smith, 
Lynn Richardson, Honey Lynn Riley, Becky Barnes, 
Beverly Davenport, Lisa Gary, Jill Chandler. (Back row) 
Sherry Casebier, Joan Renz, Jane Rose, Becky Clements, 
Mary Ann Lowe, Donna Stephenson, Candice Hunsaker 
and Kathy Lewis. 
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Davis, Pamela Perry, Rhonda Curry, Shelley Shobe, 
Mona Thomas, Wanda Keltee and Francene Gilmer 


Anne Rhodes, Kathy Rutherford. (Fifth row) Beth 
Wilson, Nancy Cox, Bianca Browning, Sue Botts, 
Julita | Coakley, Cathy Snellen, Pam Allen, Linda 


Freeland. (Sixth row) Joanne Wohlleb, Cassandra 
Henry, Veronica Hackett, Debbie Shultz, Sandy Dorroh, 
Melanie Simpson, Susie Laichas, Janie Jenkins 
(Seventh row) Martha Peters, Cindy Chandler, Julie 
Horner, Lisa Horner, Jan Moody, Gwynne Runner, 
Beth Houze. (Back row) Sue Spieser, Joan Atwell, 
Reta Thomas, Charlotte Hiler, Cindy Ivins, Marcia 


Heckman and Cathy Haile. 
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Alpha Xi Delta: (Front row) Sheri Winfrey, Peggy 
Powers. (Second row) Shirley Stoll, Meg McCombs, 
Wendy Meeting. Mrs. Sue Overby (housemother) 
(Third row) Jan Erwin, Becky Hord, Cheri Oldin, Sara 
Ann Costanzo, Anne Burch, Kris Tapper, Margie Bean, 
Relma Martin, Mariann Moore. (Fourth row) Mary 
Castelli, Janice Coleman, Patti Michelson, Barb 


Chi Omega: (Front row) Beth Lane, Jan Maupin, 
Bonnie Mitchell, Laura Baber, Terri Evans, Sue Leathers, 
Vickie Mather, Sue Ellen Young, Susan Wilk, Patty 
Jackel, Leigh St. Charles. (Second row) Karen Wilk- 
ins, Mary Jo Hermann, Jan Edwards, Mary Anne 
Reynolds, Jo Anne Ryan, Melinda Manis, Sue Nave- 
aux, Susan Hurley, Kathy Wise, Leigh Constans. 
(Back row) Marion Allen, Connie Phillips, Lisa 
Cunningham, Roiann Robertson, Charlene Hardesty, 


Delta Sigma Theta: Valerie Miller, Anita Platt, Loretta 
Tipton, Terri White, Antoinette Wearren, Beverly Rag- 


Osborn, Mandy Nickles. (Fifth row) Yvonne Wright, 
Danny Taylor (king), Liz Poland, JoAnn Everette, Karen 
King, Sandy Robbins, Thala Phillips. (Back row) Lynn 
Kremer, Jo Word, Debbie Duncan, Jane Gaible, Terri 
Darr, Patricia Faith, Kathy Ohlson, Brenda L. Morris, 
Debbie Detenber, Rosemary McNally and Keven 
Murphy. 


Mary Beth Moore, Barbara Floyd, Susan Finnell, 
Patty Moore, Sandy Boyken, Kathy Little, Terri 
Williams, Donna Meyer, Rossan Watts, Kathi Tabor, 
Trina Alley, Terri Sell, Susan Franke, Pam Keown, 
Connie Turney, Tanya Dobbs, Ann Lashlee, Glenda 
Robertson, Susan Shepherd, Sharon May, Shea Glover, 
Susan McElfresh, Karen Lashlee, Karon May, Emily 
Perkins, Kit Krengel and Brucie Waggener 


land, Lila Martin, Phyllis Gatewood, Carol Annette 
Brown and Sondra Hunt. 
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... Alot of ‘Nonsense’... 


A trip through 200 years of American 
history complete with powdered wigs, a 
rocking chair and impersonations of famous 
“Americans helped Alpha Xi Delta sorority 
capture second place in Chi Omega soror- 
ity’s annual November Nonsense. 

The group also captured second place in 
the Kappa Delta Washboard Jamboree on 
Oct. 9. Performing a diversified arrangement 
of country music, the highlight of songs 
presented by the AZDs included the old-time 
hit, “She'll Be Coming ‘Round the Moun- 
tain.” 

Greek Week activities brought sororities 
and fraternities together for competition. 
The track meet introduced Greek Week 
events with the AZDs capturing first in the 
sorority division. A first place finish among 
sororities in the college bowl helped the 
group finish second in overall Greek Week 
standings. 

The main civic project of the group 
throughout the school term was the spon- 
sorship of a Girl Scout troop at the Carver 
Center in downtown Bowling Green. The 
sorority had a specific amount budgeted for 
the troop and the sisters went to the center 
weekly to teach crafts and play games. 

In sports activities, the sorority received 
the sportsmanship award for softball and 
captured first and second place in bad- 
minton intramurals. In spring 1975, the 
Alpha Xi Deltas batted their way to first 
place in the sorority division of the Alpha 
Kappa Psi softball marathon for charity. 


A mixer concluded each day of activities in Sigma 
Chi Derby Week. Chi Omega’s Patty Jackel, attired 
in a lacey polka-dot dress, dances with a Sigma Chi 
member on Oct. 6. Members of the sorority “dressed 
up” in various ways and Miss Jackel portrayed 


America’s favorite “lollipop girl’, Shirley Temple. 


Interaction was the major theme of a fall awareness 
seminar co-sponsored by Delta Sigma Theta and Alpha 
Omicron Pi sororities. Phyllis Gatewood, Marcia 
Heckman and Mary Ann Isom participate in the 
seminar, which was held to bring the groups closer 
and develop a better understanding of Greek pledgeship. 


“Roy Rogers Had a Ranch,” ‘‘Rootin’ Tootin’ Cowboy”’ 
and ‘Happy Trails’ were three of the songs sung by 
Alpha Xi Delta sorority at Spring Sing. Attired in 
handmade black and white outfits which cost approxi- 
mately $5 each, Patty Jenkins, Mary Castelli and 
Sheri Winfrey perform a dance routine ‘western style.” 


The bicentennial captured the attention 
of Americans in every phase of life this 
year. Chi Omega sorority did its part to 
celebrate the nation’s 200th anniversary by 
sponsoring its annual November Nonsense. 
Entitled “Uncle Sam’s Shenanigans,” all 
proceeds from the event were donated to the 
United Givers’ Fund. 

Portraying America as the “melting pot’ 
of the world, Chi Omega joined with the 
Society of Manufacturing Engineers in 
another bicentennial salute at Homecoming. 
A joint candidate of the groups, Chi Omega 
Nancy Wilk was first runner-up for Home- 
coming queen. Another sister, Kathi Tabor, 
was also entered in the competition. 

The sorority captured first place in Spring 
Sing competition held during Greek Week 
and first in the Kappa Delta Washboard 
Jamboree. 

At the annual Sigma Chi Derby, the Chi 
Omegas helped raise money for the fra- 
ternity’s national philanthropy. Early in the 
week, one of the sisters, Leigh St. Charles, 
won the title of Derby Darling. Other honors 
included a tie for first place with Kappa 
Delta in the spirit contest and a first 
runner-up finish in the field events. 

At the close of the fall semester, the 
group co-sponsored a Christmas party at 
the Parker-Bennett School with Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity. 

In individual honors, Leslie Cole, Nancy 
Wilk and Karen Wilkins were elected to 
Who's Who in American Colleges and 
Universities. Miss Wilk was elected secre- 
tary of the Associated Student Government 
and Susan Hurley and Elaine Boeckman 
were representatives. Kathi Tabor served as 
president of the junior class. 

Greek groups often complain that com- 
petition and other factors inhibit rapport 
between their organizations. Deciding to do 
something about this, Delta Sigma Theta 
and Alpha Omicron Pi sororities co-spon- 
sored a workshop in the fall to bring both 
groups closer together. 

Delta Sigma Theta also tried to bring its 
members closer to the less fortunate during 
the holidays by visiting local rest homes and 
homes for girls. At these visits, participants 
exchanged songs and stories. The Deltas 
also sponsored a dance entitled ‘Black 
Greek Evening.” Proceeds from this were 
donated to the Kidney Foundation. 

A highlight of the spring was Delta 
Week, a combination of social events and 
civic projects held from Feb. 29 to March 5. 
At this time the sorority sponsored dances, 
made visits to local nursing homes and 
participated in different fund-raising projects. 
Displays set up in the Downing University 
Center helped make the rest of the campus 
more aware of the sorority and Delta Week 
itself. 

Outstanding members for the group in- 
cluded Calandra Watts, who was recognized 
in Who's Who, and Sheila Johnson, the 
director of the Amazing Tones of Joy, a 
black choir. Sisters Toni Wearren and Diane 
Richburg shared a common interest in the 
theatre as members of the drama club. Miss 
Richburg was also a member of the cast of 
Western’s fall production, ‘‘Godspell.”’ 
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_... and it all comes out in the ‘Wash’. 


Most songs presented at Spring Sing 
were a combination of entertainment and 
zest appeal. Kappa Delta altered the 
program’s content, however, and offered a 
momentary ‘thank you” to Marie Chapman, 
KD housemother. Mrs. Chapman was leaving 
the following Saturday after five years with 
the girls. In honor of the occasion, senior 
Tamara Branstetter appropriately sang 
“Come Saturday Morning.” 

To replace her, Louise Russell was the 
housemother for the KDs in the fall and 
Marie Kessinger took over in the same 
Capacity in the spring. 

The summer kept the KDs busy as the 
members worked with alumnae to improve 
the sorority house. The girls painted the 
house and also had air conditioning installed. 

The sorority participated in the ‘“ADPi 
500” and the Sigma Chi Derby in the fall. 
The KDs placed first in the former and 
captured first place again in the spirit 
competition of the derby. The sorority also 
won first place in Chi Omega’s November 
Nonsense with “Salem Witch Trial.” 

Another fall activity that kept the sorority 
busy was the revival of the KD Washboard 
Jamboree. The purpose of the evening was 
to allow Greek groups a chance to show 
their musical ability — “country style.” 
The jamboree was last sponsored by the 
group in 1971. 

Kappa Delta held its annual holiday 
bazaar at the house in December. Arts and 
crafts were donated by members, alumnae 
and parents. Proceeds from the event went 


to St. Jude’s Hospital in Memphis, Tenn. 
and the sorority house improvement fund. 

For civic projects, the group gave several 
Christmas food baskets to needy families in 
Bowling Green and collected toys from each 
member to send to its philanthropy, the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital in Richmond, Va. 

Birthdays were something special for 
youngsters in the Bowling Green Girls’ 
Club when the group held monthly birthday 
parties. Girls were treated to games, singing 
and small gifts. 

Outstanding members for the sorority 
included Associated Student Government 
representatives Jenny Parker, Sally Chenault 
and Jane Anne Coverdale. Miss Coverdale 
was also elected to Who's Who. 

Tamara Branstetter won the Greek award 
for the senior with the highest grade point 
average. Sue Reed was named intramural’s 
best swimmer as she led her sorority to a 
second place finish in intramural swimming. 

Kidnaping became a desirable skill the 
week of Oct. 5-12 when Phi Mu sorority 
collected the most money in the coaches 
ransom event of the Sigma Chi Derby. The 
derby is designed to aid Wallace Children’s 
Village in Broomfield, Colo., the Sigma Chi 
national philanthropy. Phi Mu _ collected 
$347 for this philanthropy. 

But kidnaping was not the only thing 
in which the Phi Mu sisters participated. 
Showing an aptitude for sporting events, 
the sorority captured first place in the 
sorority division of intramural softball and 
second place in volleyball. With the team of 


Nancy Quarcelino and Leslie Shearer, Phi Mu 
also placed first in tennis doubles. First and 
third places were claimed in the Turkey Trot 
by Phoebe Denton and Miss Quarcelino, 
respectively. Vicki McClurg and Miss 
Quarcelino placed second and _ third, 
respectively, in racquetball. 

This kind of success was only a repeat 
performance from the spring, however, as 
the sorority secured first place in the 1975 
Greek Week. Third place in Spring Sing 
was accomplished through a medley of big 
band songs such as ‘Sentimental Journey,” 
“Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe” and 
“Clang, Clang, Clang Went the Trolley.” 
The sisters wore sailor outfits and red satin 
dresses in their sentimental journey through 
the ‘40s. First place in the blood drive, 
second place in scholarship and first place 
in the softball marathon were the main 
components of the sorority’s Greek Week 
win. 

In the 1975 spring intramurals, the Phi 
Mu athletes excelled in basketball, table 
tennis doubles and bowling as they cap- 
tured second place in each of these events. 
The sisters won first place in both billiards 
and archery. 

In other activities, the sorority sponsored 
a Parents’ Day on Oct. 4 for parents to visit 
the campus and attend a football game. The 
girls also participated in a Halloween 


serenade for the fraternities later in the fall 
semester. 

The sisters aided the Salvation Army at 
Christmas in collecting money and toys for 
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Kappa Delta: (Front row) Lisa Kitts, 
Leatrice Adams, Sandy Rademaker, Rachel 
Foster. (Second row) Lacey Bevarly, Jan 
Guy, Cathy Smiley, Jan Holeman, Carol 
Grant, Mindy Hodges, Donna Reed, Kim 
Gornall, Marilyn Cassady, Susan Crews, 
Ruthie Hays, Jane Anne Coverdale, Jan 
Randall, Lisa Schaffner, Carolyn Sabolchak, 
Jenny Parker, Karen Harrison, Sharon 
Pritchett, Diane Hume, Cindy Grimm, Vickie 
Pritchett, Judy Chandler. (Third row) Patty 


Heyward, Kim Huber, Carmen Guinn, Mary 
Gibbons, Gail Morgan, Beth Kirkpatrick, 
Debbie Sexton, Teresa Bell, Patty Bickett, 
Lesley Masden, Laura Dodson, Vivian 
Burkart, Laura Givan, Jeannine Cook, 
Shelley Booth, Cammy Lowe, Krissy Tolle, 
Ada Sue Civils, Donna Filburn, Anita Pope, 
Kim Sloan, Liz Popania, Carol Lohden, 
Leigh Craver, Patty Jones. Iva Lohden, 
Carolyn Sadler, Susan Beggs, and Sally 
Chenault 


Roxanne Conquest, Marsha Kennedy, 
Susan Wallace, Sarah Cunningham, 
Debbie Neal, Sallye Constant, Georgia 
Sadvary, Jerri Mein, Donna Gaines, 
Gena Pearce, Martha Nance, Arlene | 
Hester and Teri Willis. 
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Sigma Kappa: (Front row) Sarah 
Wilson, Paula Shelton, Mary Frances 
Clark, Rhonda Bohannon, June King, 
Jo Ann Esche, Nancy Mosley, Chanda 
Davis, Nancy Crumb. (Back row) Tara 
Gamble, Tamara Coffey, Martha Clark, 


needy children. 

Proving that academic accomplishment 
can be one of the most important things 
about sorority life, the Sigma Kappas 
received a scholastic achievement award at 
the past summer's national convention for 
Sigma Kappa officers. In added recognition 
for academics, the sorority was awarded a 
plaque by the Panhellenic Council for the 
highest sorority grade-point average. 

Taking a break from studying to partici- 
pate in Western's bicentennial celebration, 
the highlight of fall activities for Sigma 
Kappa came with the construction of a float 
built in conjunction with the Art Guild. 
Entitled “Western Soars Over the Eagles,” 
the scene depicted Homecoming queen 
candidate Sallye Constant piloting an_air- 


plane with an eagle for a propeller. The float 
won the Alumni Award in parade com- 
petition. 

In civic activities, the main project for 
the sorority was working at the Turtle 
Creek Nursing Home and providing enter- 
tainment in song periodically for the resi- 
dents. 

Greek activities were also important to 
Sigma Kappa as the sisters participated in 
intramurals and events such as the “ADPi 
500,” Sigma Chi Derby, Kappa Delta 
Washboard Jamboree and Chi Omega’s 
November Nonsense. Another important 
event for the sorority was the establishment 
of an alumnae chapter in Glasgow. 

Although sisterhood remained in evidence, 
there was also individuality among the 


Phi Mu: 


“Dizzy Lizzy” takes her wrath out on Kappa Delta 
member Kim Huber at the “ADPi 500.’ Miss Huber 
finished second in the event which requires partici- 
pants to spin around 25 times with their forehead on 
the bat. Miss Huber was a pledge at the time. 


sisters. Noted members of the sorority were 
Tara Gamble, feature twirler for the Big Red 
band; Chanda Davis, vice-president of the 
Panhellenic Council, and Tamara Coffey, 
Alpha Gamma Rho sweetheart. 

' With the advent of women’s liberation, 
females are now more open in recognition of 
their own outstanding achievements. Zeta 
Phi Beta fulfilled its motto of a finer and 
more active womanhood by sponsoring 
Finer Womanhood Week on campus in the 
spring. The sorority set up a display at Down- 
ing Center throughout the week and spon- 
sored a dance to conclude the week. 

Zeta Phi Beta contributed to community 
service this year as it participated in the 
Salvation Army’s Red Kettle Day and 
sponsored a Thanksgiving basket for a needy 
child. At Christmas, the group also helped 
to clothe a needy Bowling Green child. 

Another example of service by the group 
was the distribution of cigarettes, pencils 
and other odds and ends to patients at the 
Western State Hospital in Hopkinsville. 

In addition to its community service, 
the sorority participated in a campus 
“stepping contest. Trophies were given at 
the event for the best division of fraternity, 
sorority and little sisters. 

Participating also in the spirit of the 
Homecoming festivities, Zeta Phi Beta 
sponsored Marjorie Crump as a candidate for 
Homecoming queen. 


(Front row) Dory Spiller, Vicki McClurg, Julia Poor, 


Nancy Quarcelino, Anne Metzger, Angie Malone, Leslie Garell, 
Nancy Garell, Suzie Blevins, Sheree Daniel, Lisa Cornwell, Nancy 
Requardt. (Back row) Marla Tharp, Betsy Bernot, Janet Witten- 
braker, Donna Bramer, Mary Beth Nelson, Mary Sue Shown, 
Phoebe Denton, Lisa Pillitteri, Felice Wahlberg, Kathy Slater, 
Leslie Shearer. (L. side of bridge) Nancy Sears, Sally Krueger, Sara 
Maddox, Patty Howard, Laurel Snyder, Micky Wheeler, Marilyn 
York, Amanda Smith, Karen York, Karen Simerman, Debbie 
Anderson, Janice Minor. (R. side of bridge) Margaret Reavis, 
Janet Bauer, Beverly Alexander, Vickie Howell, Winnie McConnell, 
Jenny Shanks, Cheryl Lake, Buff Albertson, Julia Upton and 
Valerie Abshire. 


Zeta Phi Beta: (Front row) Marjorie Crump, Sheneda Baker, 
Chery! Whitman. (Back row) Michele Cross, Vivian Baker, Mary 
Mason, Emma Mason, Shelia Figgs, Theresa Whitman and Patricia 
Williams. 
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A monstrous flag in genuine red, white 
and blue set the stage. From all sides, girls 
in satiny, patriotic costumes filed in and 
struck up a rousing rendition of ‘It's A 
Grand Old Flag.” The fun and foolishness of 
the occasion had climaxed into the grand 
finale of Chi Omega’s November nonsense 
bearing the theme “Uncle Sam’s Shenan- 
igans.” 

And fooling around with Uncle Sam was 
exactly what the annual event portrayed. 
With nine fraternities and sororities per- 
forming skits on the Van Meter auditorium 
stage, the program became a bicentennial 
celebration in satirical form. 

A mock radio show featuring Lambda 
Chi Alpha fraternity members Dan Galligan 
and Gary Houser helped the chapter secure 
first place in the fraternity division. De- 
picting a disc jockey, Galligan presented 
“The Bicentennial Report,” which put 
bicentennial news ‘on the air.” 

Sweatshirts, jerseys and jackets complete 
with insignia from various fraternities 
supplied the initial costume for second 
place winner Sigma Chi fraternity. Pre- 
senting ‘That's The Way It Was... Or 
Was It?”, the skit depicted fraternity life 
in “roast” fashion. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon gained third place 
recognition by doing a skit entitled ‘‘Sen- 
ten-yuls Cell Abrasion.” The skit was a 
humorous attempt to represent the role of 
the Chinese in our country’s expansion. 

The Kappa Delta Sorority cast their spell 
on the judges with the production of “Salem 
Witch Trial.” Dressed in black jurors’ robes 
and puritan-type hats, the KDs won first 
place in the sorority division with the skit 
which was produced by Kappa Delta mem- 


Kappa Delta’s ‘Salem Witch Trial,” capturing first 
place in the sorority division, was produced by KD 
member, Shelly Booth. Featured in the 10 minute skit 
were Krissy Tolle as the judge, Sally Chenault as the 
witch and Lacey Bevarly as the hunchback. 
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ber Shelley Booth. 

“A Child's Eye View’ presented by 
Alpha Xi Delta sorority won second place. 
The skit showed a mother reading passages 
of history to her children as sorority mem- 
bers acted out the passages in the back- 
ground. 

Two sororities, Alpha Omicron Pi and 
Alpha Delta Pi tied for third place. The sisters 
of AOPi portrayed “Best of Bicentennial 
Bloopers,” and ADPi presented ‘But First 
America Takes a Commercial Break.” 

Interjected into the program between 
competing acts were sketches from history 
presented by members of Chi Omega 
sorority. After beginning the program with 
the group singing “What's More American,” 
five members of the sorority donned southern 
belle costumes and presented a medley of 
Stephen Foster songs. 

The Chi O sisters also presented an ex- 
hibition on roller skates called ‘Roller 
Skaterag.”’ The ‘Andrews Sisters” also made 
an appearance at November Nonsense in 
Chi Omega fashion with members Sue 
Leathers, Sue Ellen Young and Susan 
McElfresh singing ‘Piccolo Pete,” “If | Had 
A Boy Like You” and “In The Mood.” 

The sorority also brought the audience up 
through the twentieth century by taking a 
musical tour through the ‘50s with ‘Oldies 
but Goodies.’ For the present decade, four 
members dressed in overalls, flannel shirts, 
berets and striped socks and presented a 
demonstration of modern dance. 

Judges for the Nov. 7 event were Dr. 
A. W. Laird, Larry Berry and Mrs. Howard 
Surface. Master and Mistress of Ceremonies 
for the evening were Nick Wilkins and 
Nancy Wilk. 


Posing as disc jockey and Superman are Lambda Chi 
Alpha brothers Dan Galligan and Gary Houser in 
November Nonsense. The duo made the costumes 
themselves and spent about one and a half weeks 
getting ready for the performance. They placed first. 
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November Nonsense 


For their November Nonsense finale, “It's a Grand 
Old Flag,” members of Chi Omega sorority made their 
own red, white and blue satin costumes. The girls 
hats were ordered, and the flag was borrowed from the 
ROTC department. Sorority members spent nearly a 
month in rehearsal for their eight production numbers 
(performed during breaks). All money earned from No- 
vember Nonsense went to the United Givers’ Fund. 


By rummaging through the attic and pilfering from 
various chests, Chi Omegas Susie Wilk and JoAnne 
Ryan found their outfits for a lip sync to the 50s record 
“Chantilly Lace.” The idea for the skit was thought up by 
another sorority sister, Bonnie Mitchell. 
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The sight of beauties prancing and 
dancing in derby hats and T-shirts and hear- 
ing rhyming chants can only add up to one 
thing: the annual Sigma Chi Derby. The week 
of Oct. 5 thru 12 was bursting with festive 
activities and contests as seven sororities 
participated in the ‘‘ritual” of the Derby. 

But a worthwhile cause could be found 
among the fun and games syndrome. All 
proceeds from the derby events went to 


Sigma Chi’s national philanthropy, the © 
Wallace Village for Children. Located in 

Broomfield, Colo., the village is the only 

national center for minimumly _ brain- 

damaged children in the country. The aim 


of the village’s overall program is to return 
Be oT 


the child home to a productive future within 
three to five years. 

Approximately $1,500 was sent to the 
center by Western's Sigma Chi chapter 
through money collected at the Derby 
Darling contest, derby dance and _ the 
coaches’ ransom contest. 

Starting at 8 a.m. on its particular day, 
each sorority “branded” selected brothers 
with the Greek letters of the sorority. At the 
same time, each sorority’s two coaches 
were bound by the Sigma Chis and taken 
around campus by the sorority girls to collect 
ransom money for their release from bond- 
age. The coaches then returned to the 
Sigma Chi house along with the ransom 
money. Phi Mu _ sorority collected $347 
and received the coaches’ ransom plaque 
awarded to them at the end of the week. 

One of the highlights of the week was the 
Derby Darling contest with representatives 
from seven sororities and four fraternities 
competing for the crown on Tuesday night. 
Representing Chi Omega sorority, Leigh 
St. Charles won the title after competing 
with other contestants in formal wear, 
bathing suit and sportswear categories. 

Hosted by Sigma Chi member Bruce 
Johnson, the contest was judged by Dr. Jerry 
Wilder, Anthony Sroka, Mark Policinski, 
Bobby Hobby and Mrs. Margaret Rose 
Thacker. 

Rains cancelled the derby parade and 
events on Saturday, but they did not dampen 
the spirit of the seven participating sororities 
on Sunday. 

The parade started on College Street with 
each group presenting a skit in front of the 
Sigma Chi house. The entourage then 
moved on to Pearce-Ford field for the Derby 
Day events. 

Contests were held including an egg toss, 
balloon stomp, butter fingers event, medley 
relay and a mystery event which required two 
girls to wrap a coach with toilet paper. 

Emerging in exhausted glory as champion 
for the tenth consecutive year was Alpha 
Delta Pi. Scoring 29% points, the ADPis 
easily outdistanced second place finisher 
Chi Omega. Alpha Omicron Pi finished in 
third place. 

Kappa Delta sorority yelled its way to 
a first place tie with Chi Omega for the 
spirit trophy. Alpha Delta Pi and Alpha 
Omicron Pi finished second and _ third, 
respectively. 


Nightgowns, plastic raincoats and wraparound skirts 
are being utilized by Sue Leathers as she valiantly pulls 
her sorority sisters to a victory in the clothes pull event of 
the Sigma Chi Derby. According to Miss Leathers, the 
members of ChiOmega spent moretime in planning their 
entry in the clothes pull event than in actual practice. 
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Sigma Chi Derby 


The enthusiasm shown by Kappa Delta sorority in 
the Sigma Chi Derby is something of a tradition as 
the group has won the spirit trophy seven years in a 
row. Member Susan Crews said the KDs bought their 
T-shirts and derbies from the Sigma Chis at $2.50 
and $1.00 each—the money going for the philanthropy. 


Although a participant in the Miss Daviess County 
contest in the summer of 1974, Susan Beggs entered 
the Derby Darling contest for the first time. Miss 
Beggs, contemplating before the start of formal wear 
competition, said some of her clothes for the pageant 
were bought but her formal was handmade. 


Winning first place in competitive events, Alpha 
Delta Pi captured the Sigma Chi Derby for the tenth | 
consecutive year. Although the group won second in 

the spirit category, their enthusiasm was somewhat 

thwarted by the freak accident of sister Jane Manar, | 
who broke her leg when she fell off the sorority’s 
spirit wagon as it traveled on College Street. 
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Excursions of a man 


All of the avenues open to a man were ex- 
plored at the third annual Mr. Esquire pag- 
eant. The sponsor of the pageant, Kappa 
Alpha Psi fraternity, chose the theme “Ex- 
cursions of a Man” for the competition. 

Held on April 6, the pageant hosted a field 
of eight hopefuls who competed in talent, 
creative fashion and sportswear categories. 

Between the interludes of the perfor- 
mances, musical entertainment was provided 
by Jim Simpson and his group. Sydney Tues- 
day Stringer, Miss Black Western 1975, sang 
her winning talent performance, ‘‘Woman’s 
No Fool.” 

Junior Dennis Pasley and Freshman Ty- 
rone Bond were tied after the original 
competition and had to be asked a question 
to break the tie. Based on the answers to 
“What goals do you attach to your life?” the 
winner was announced. 

Pasley, sponsored by Delta Sigma Theta, 
was crowned Mr. Esquire at the conclusion 
of the two hour competition in Van Meter 
auditorium. In the talent division, he per- 
formed a modern dance routine which he 
choreographed himself. 

Bond, sponsored by the “Kappa Kittens,” 
was first runner-up. He performed an instru- 
mental act and played saxophone and flute. 

Second runner-up John Landes, a junior 
sponsored by Sigma Alpha Epsilon, perform- 
ed a piano solo of ‘Rhapsody in Blue” in the 
talent competition. 

Other contestants in the Mr. Esquire pag- 
eant were Bill Martin, a freshman sponsored 
by Alpha Kappa Alpha; Steve Smith, a junior 
sponsored by Delta Tau Delta, and Ross Win- 
slow, a sophomore sponsored by Alpha Kap- 
pa Psi and Phi Mu. 

Ray William, a junior sponsored by Alpha 
Kappa Alpha and Dennis Sangster, a fresh- 
man sponsored by Sigma Nu, also competed. 

By winning the competition, the winner 
also received such prizes as a savings bond 
from Citizens National Bank, a gift certificate 
from J.C. Penney, a trophy and two steak 
dinners donated by a local restaurant. 


A blue patchwork leisure suit is modeled by Tyrone Bond 
in the sportswear category of the Mr. Esquire pageant. 
Bond was later named first runner-up. 
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Mr. Esquire Pageant 


After a week of activities centering 
around participation in community, 
campus and sorority activities, the sisters 
of Delta Sigma Theta named 20 students 
as recipients of their Ruby Awards. 

Co-Mistresses of ceremonies Vanessa 
Fields and Gina Kinchlow presided over 
the ceremony as each winner received a 
certificate in honor of his or her achieve- 
ment. The winners were selected in an 
election conducted by sorority members 
earlier in the week. 

According to Miss Fields, the group 
hopes to make the awards competition an 
annual event. “! enjoyed every minute of 
it," she said. “It is a chance for every- 
body to come together, and a good chance 
to reach the public.” 

Miss Fields said she did not know why 
the awards were named the Ruby Awards. 
“Perhaps it is because of the sorority’s 
color — red,’ she said. Miss Fields added 
the competiton was attended by about 
150 people which was down slightly 
from the previous year. 

In the awards category, Clent Hayden 
and Andria Ann Fisher were named Mr. 
and Miss Congeniality; Tony Stewart and 
Sandra Faye Powell, Craziest; Orvell 
Maxwell and Sherry Shaw, Best Dressed; 
John Neal and Brenda Sue Brown, Most 
Jive; Wilson James and Sharolyn Shree 
Shannon, Most Athletic; Joseph Hayden 
and Sydney Tuesday Stringer, Most In- 
telligent; Keith Dunn and Monica Jean 
Jackson, Best Looking; Renee Franklin 
and Shelia Harris, Most Talented; Tom 
Hayes and Gwenda Carol Watkins, Most 
Civic Minded, and Morgan Pettus and 
Carolle Elizabeth Jones, Best Dancer. 


Clad in a light blue tuxedo and matching ruffled 
shirt, Dennis Pasley accepts the Mr. Esquire trophy 
from Chery! Tyler, Miss Kappa Alpha Psi 1974. 


A gem of an awarc 


The sorority not only recognized vari- 
ous black students on campus by hold- 
ing the awards, but honored all other 
black sororities by holding a memorial 
service. The service was held at Garrett 
Conference Center where representatives 
from each black sorority gave a speech 
about their founders. 


At the Delta Sigma Theta Ruby Awards ceremony, 
Morgan Pettus receives an award as best male dancer 
from the two co-mistresses of ceremonies, Gina 
Kinchlow and Vanessa Fields. The ceremony was held 
as a part of the sorority’s Delta Week. 


As a part of the entertainment for the Ruby Awards, 
Pam Manley, a freshman from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
performs a dramatic reading. DeMorris Smith, a junior 
from Indianapolis, Ind., also provided entertainment 
by accompanying on the piano. 
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Practicing in mud and rain every 
night paid off for the Sigma Kappas 
as they won the tug-of-war con- 
test. ‘It was just a great feeling — 
a feeling of accomplishment!” 

—Gayle Smith 


Finishing with the highest total 
of points for the blood drive and 
placing second in the _ college 
bowl, Alpha Kappa Psi was the 
overall Greek Week winner. ‘‘We 
were really excited about it when 
we won. We're such a small fra- 


ternity, but yet we had more overall 
participation.” 


—Ray Read 


On the night of the banquet, the 
Phi Mu sisters anxiously waited for 
Nancy Garell to return with the re- 
sults of the Greek Week contests. 
“She scared us at first telling us 
that we had won only a few 
awards. Then she began to name 
them: second in the softball mara- 
thon, first in the blood drive and 
the overall Greek Week award!” 

—Laurel Snyder 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon practiced three weeks in their 
house and in Garret Conference Center before present- 


Spangled costumes, slippery mud, 
scholarly struggles and ‘a lot of fun’ best 
sum up Greek Week 1975. During the week 
of April 8, fraternities and sororities com- 
peted in every type of race imaginable, both 
on physical and academic levels. Although 
some of the contests seemed trivial, most 
upheld their main purpose — to bring a unity 
among the Greeks as well as evoke an 
awareness of Greeks on Western's campus. 

The track meet, held on Sunday, April 8, 
at L.T. Smith Stadium, got the week off to a 
“fast” start. Sigma Nu and Alpha Xi Delta 
placed first in the fraternity and sorority 
divisions, respectively. Coming in second 
were Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity and Alpha 
Omicron Pi sorority. 


ing their rendition of Broadway songs. The effort was 
good enough for second in the fraternity division. 


Judges for the events were members of 
track and field classes taught by Jerry Bean, 
Western’s varsity track coach. 

Proving physical ability stretched into the 
morning of Monday, April 9, with a 114- 
inning softball game. The Greek softball 
marathon involved almost total Greek partici- 
pation as the groups earned $700. 

The money earned was given to Don 
Darnell, Western's director of freshman 
orientation, who was injured in a car accident 
in December. Money pledges were made by 
local merchants to individuals for the number 
of innings played. 

Tuesday, April 10, brought a new type of 
competition, the college bowl. Stressing aca- 
demics within Greek organizations, the idea 


;of college bowl was taken from the old 
G.E. College Bowl viewed on television sev- 
eral years ago with Allen Ludden as host. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity was the 
winner of the scholar scrimmage, triumphing 
over Alpha Kappa Psi fraternity in the finals. 
A new addition to the week's activities, the 
contest will become an annual event giving 
each fraternity and sorority a chance to test 
the knowledge of selected members of its 
club. 

Intoxicating an audience of independents 
and Greeks with an evening of humor and 
relaxation was the program ‘‘W.C. Fields, 80 
Proof.” Presented on Tuesday evening, the 
live stage production starring actor Richard 
Paul was based on the character and career 
of the late W.C. Fields. 

Paul related many of Fields’ classic tales 
taken from his vaudeville acts, motion 
pictures, radio show scripts and personal 
notes and letters. 

The University’s Interfraternity Council 
and Panhellenic Council co-sponsored the 
free presentation which took place at Van 
Meter auditorium. 

Spring Sing highlighted the week as 
participating Greek groups dazzled the 
audience with tunes from Broadway, Ameri- 
can folk songs and pop hits. The strains of 
music which floated through Van Meter 
auditorium on Wednesday evening, April 
11, captivated a near-capacity crowd. 

Skip Church, sports announcer for WBKO- 
TV, hosted the event which attracted four- 
teen Greek groups competing for the top 
prize. The annual event involved many 


hours of hard work and lots of preparation 
with costs among groups ranging from $50 
to $275. 

The winning sorority, Chi Omega, enter- 
tained with a medley of “Sunshine” songs, 
including “You Are My Sunshine,” “Keep 
Your Sunny Side Up,” “On the Sunny Side 


‘of the Street’’ and “Sunshine On My 
Shoulder.’ Their costumes consisted of black 
tights and leotards, black and white gingham 
jackets with yellow satin lapels and cuffs. 
Receiving the top position, the Chi Os 


Encouraged not to think about the test results or 
the needle, Juanelle Haggard, a junior government 
major from Louisville, gives blood for testing during 
the April sickle cell drive held at the Downing Center. 


After a month of preparation, the Chi Omegas 
presented their first place combination song and dance 
routine. Carrying the theme of ‘sunshine’ throughout 


avenged previous consecutive second-place 
finishes. 

Huckleberry Finn would have felt right at 
home with Lambda Chi Alpha members as 
the group sang river melodies while in T- 
shirts, jeans and straw hats. Carrying oars 
while they sang, the first place finishers 
harmonized with “Old Man River,” ‘Up the 
Lazy River” and “Cruising Down the River.” 
By capturing first place, the Lambda Chis 
continued their winning streak — now 
stretched to 10. 

Placing second among sororities was 
Alpha Omicron Pi. Attired in black leotards 
and long red skirts, the AOPis sang “Dainty 
Dauntless Dames,” ‘Dainty Fragile Woman” 
and “Nothing Like a Dame.” In theme with 
the current mood of women’s liberation, the 
group's songs brought forth the strengths 
of women throughout the years. 

Phi Mu_ sorority was the third place 
sorority winner performing a_ sentimental 
journey back to the 1940's. Wearing sailor 
outfits, red satin dresses and carrying suit- 
cases, the Phi Mus brought back the sounds 
of the big band era with ‘Sentimental 
Journey,” “Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe,” 
“Clang, Clang, Clang Went the Trolley’ and 
“Waitin’ On the Robert E. Lee.” 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity tuned in 
with the top hits of New York's effervescent 
stage area, Broadway. Wearing white pants, 
suspenders and turtlenecks, the group per- 
formed hits of “Oklahoma,” “Raindrops Keep 
Fallin’ On My Head,” “Tonight” and “If They 
Could See Me Now.” The SAEs placed 
second in the fraternity division. 

Sigma Nu presented their interpretation of 
“Superstar” and received third place. 

The yearly tug-of-war contest on Thurs- 
day, April 12, brought out Greek participants 


the performance are Teri Nonweiler, Leigh St. Charles 
and Elaine Boeckman. Tanya Dobbs, a member of the 
sorority, directed Chi Omega in the winning feature. 


with an abundance of old jeans, T-shirts 
and gloves as team members took pre- 
cautions, anticipating the possible “mud 
treatment.” Teams, made up of eight ‘‘tug- 
gers,’ were prepared to battle the man- 
made force after practicing the week before 
among their own groups or against “big 
brothers” or ‘‘little sisters.” 

Sigma Kappa sorority worked long hours 
on building up their pulling strength at the 
Alpha Gamma Rho farm. Its effort was not 
in vain as the group outpulled AOPi in the 
final bout to capture first place in the 
sorority division. 

Alpha Gamma Rho succeeded in recaptur- 
ing its title as the winner in the fraternity 
division. The “Green Machine” pulled to a 
first place finish by ousting SAE in the finals. 

The Faculty House was the setting for the 
annual Faculty Coffee hosted by the Greeks 
on Thursday. Each fraternity and sorority, in 
an effort to maintain good relations with 
the faculty members, designed displays to 
show the scholastic side of Greek life. 

Phi Mu sorority and Alpha Kappa Psi 
fraternity were the first place winners in the 
American Red Cross Blood Drive held on 
Friday, April 14. The drive was co- 
sponsored by Alpha Phi Omega and Gamma 
Sigma Sigma, Western's service fraternity 
and sorority. 

Mark Policinski, director of student 
activities and fraternity affairs, said that this 
marked the highest number of pints of blood 
given in any single drive in Bowling Green. 
Of the 333 pints of blood given, approxi- 
mately 213 were given by Greeks. Since 
Western went over the quota of 216 pints, all 
students received blanket coverage. 

Greeks were rewarded for their various 
achievements and contributions at the Greek 
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Happiness. Alpha Omicron Pi’s Neva Kinslow and 
Sarah Jane Goodman throw their hands in the air as 
the AOPis win the first round in the Greek Week tug-of- 
war. The AOP’s eventually bowed out to Sigma Kappa 
in the final match in the sorority division 


GREEK MANIA .... 


Week Awards Banquet held on Friday night. 
Phi Mu sorority and Alpha Kappa Psi fra- 
ternity, a new member of the Interfraternity 
Council, took the top honors as the overall 
Greek Week winners. 
Sororities finishing third 


second and 


were Alpha Xi Delta and Alpha Delta Pi, 
respectively. Sigma Alpha Epsilon placed 
second and Alpha Gamma Rho received third 
in the fraternity division. 


In the scholastic competition, Sigma 
Kappa won the overall scholarship award in 
the sorority division with a 3.2449 grade 
point average. Another significant award, the 
Reed Morgan Award, recognized Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon as the outstanding fraternity 


Costumes for Spring Sing were limited only by each 
group's imagination. Lambda Chi Alpha complimented 
its riverboat theme with rented straw hats, bib overalls, 
and T-shirts which members dyed themselves. Steve 


Greek Week 


“W.C. Fields,80 Proof,’ was presented in Van Meter 
auditorium by the University’s Student Affairs Office on 
April 8. Held in conjunction with Greek Week, the live 
stage production was based on the character and career 
of the late Fields and starred actor Richard Paul. 


in civic, community and campus affairs. It 
marked the second time the SAEs had won 
the award in its short, three-year history. 

Scholarship awards were also granted to 
graduating Greeks with the highest grade 
point average. Winning the Interfraternity 
Council scholarship award was Sigma Chi 
member Mike Dodd, a senior from Xenia, 
Ohio. The Panhellenic scholarship award was 
given to Kappa Delta senior Tamara 
Branstetter from Summer Shade. 

The representatives from the various 
sororities and fraternities enjoyed a prime 
rib buffet and listened to speeches pre- 
sented by Lee Robertson and President Dero 
G. Downing. Around 60 people attended the 
banquet held at the Bowling Green Country 
Club, which ended a week of enjoyment as 
well as achievement. @) 


Kirkpatrick, Steve Wanta, and other Lambdas sing their 
version of “Up the Lazy River.’’ Lambda Chi maintained 
its hold on the event, taking its tenth title in as many 
years in fraternity competition 


Fraternity lifeis.......... 


Giving high school students a chance to 
learn about college life while participating 
in a field day, Alpha Gamma Rho fraternity 
helped conduct a Future Farmers of America 
(FFA) field day in the spring of 1975. The 
event, held for FFA chapters in the area, 
included soil judging, dairy judging and 
tractor driving contests. 

Likewise, the pledges worked with young 


people while they learned about the fraternity. 


Through the efforts of the pledges, small 
children were treated to the excitement and 
fun of a ballgame in the fall and spring. By 
doing so, the pledges were given the chance 
to become “big brothers” to the children at 
the Potter Children’s Home in Bowling Green. 

The local chapter of Alpha Gamma Rho 
also served as host for visiting fraternity 
brothers from the Arkansas State University 


Omega Psi Phi: (Front row) Alvin Curtis, André Farley, 
Brockton Edwards (Second row) James Glore, Anthony 
Dickerson, Ricardo Washburn. (Back row) Joe Roach, 
Maurice Swain, Brian Coleman and Keith Dunn. 


Alpha Gamma Rho: (Front row) Keith Head, Steve 
Patton, David Hency, Alfred Mattingly, Lee Sorrell, Keith 
Hopgood. (Second row) Doyle Cunningham, Kerry Fraz- 
ier, Garry Gibson, David Moore, Larry Hendrick, David 
Pelly, Walter Whitledge, Brad Bickett, Bob Stevenson, 
C.B. Oliver, Larry Brown. (Third row) Jack Hicks, Mark 
Wade, Kenneth Lowe, Clifford Allen, Warren Beeler, 
Steve Childers, Paul Yocum. (Fourth row) Ricky Lee 
Tingle, Barney Withers, Steve Straney, Phil Bradford, 
Chuck Klumb, Tom Hornbeck, Doug Emerson, Stanley 
Boone, Stanley Cottrell, Mrs. Gaylord (housemother), 
Tamara Coffey (sweetheart), Rick Williams and James 
Morgan. 


and the University of Wisconsin. 

Greek Week 1975 proved to be a success 
for Alpha Gamma Rho as the group pulled its 
way to first place in the tug-of-war event: The 
brothers placed third in overall fraternity 
competition. 

The entire fraternity ranked high scholas- 
tically by placing third among all fraternities 
for spring 1975. An individual member, 
Damon Tabor, was elected to Who's Who in 
American Colleges and Universities. 

Not everyone in the -fraternity, however, 
was studiously inclined the whole time, 
as the lighthearted 1975 spring pledge 
class chose Heaven Lee, an exotic dancer 
from Nashville, Tenn., as its sweetheart. 


The spring fever of the young men only sub- 
sided when Miss Lee honored the pledges 
with a visit later in the year. 
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Bonfires illuminated the autumn sky as 
couples danced to the blaring music of three 
bands at the first annual Fall Sprawl spon- 
sored by Alpha Tau Omega and Delta Tau 
Delta fraternities. Although the party was 
held outdoors, the weather did not hamper 
the attendance. Over 750 party-goers 
celebrated the semester's first big bash. 

For civic activities, Alpha Tau Omega 
raised money for the heart fund while the 
pledges made three trips to clean the Pioneer 
Cemetery. 

A fall activity that paid off for the group 
was flag football. At the end of the season 
the fraternity emerged as winners of the fra- 
ternity division. 

The presence of Alpha Tau Omega spirit 
was evident all over campus on the first of 
March as the chapter hosted a regional con- 
clave. 

Celebrating its first year in the Inter- 
fraternity Council, Alpha Kappa Psi won 
the overall fraternity division in the 1975 
spring Greek Week. In order to do so, the 
group placed first in the blood drive, second 
in the college bowl and first in the softball 
tournament marathon. 

This past spring the group observed its 
10th anniversary on campus with a dinner- 
dance at the Ramada Inn. Featured speaker 
at the event was Mark Peterson, regional 
director of Alpha Kappa Psi. 

At the start of the fall semester, the 
brothers distributed Nutshel/ magazines to 
incoming freshmen. The brothers also sold 
advertisements to local businesses and 
distributed discount coupons to students as 
a service. 

The chapter combined its efforts at 
Homecoming with East Hall and the 
Veterans on Campus. The groups entered a 
float in the parade with a Betsy Ross theme. 
Bedecked on the float in authentic attire was 
Shadlea Bennett, the group's nominee for 
Homecoming queen, who was later named 
second runner-up. 

Participating in civic projects, the fra- 
ternity cleaned the goldfish pond behind the 
Kentucky Building and also cleaned roadside 
parks in the fall and spring. 

The chapter also sponsored a softball 
marathon for charity in the spring. Soror- 
ities and fraternities competed with each 
other for respective championships. The 
proceeds of the event went to the Potter 
Children’s Home in Bowling Green. The 
Alpha Kappa Psis also hosted the children 
at one of Western's home basketball games. 

Brothers Pete Carroll and Leroy Smith 
attended the fraternity’s national convention 
in Minneapolis, Minn., in the summer. David 
Payne served as treasurer of the Associated 
Student Government and Tom _ Siwicki 
served as co-editor of the Talisman year- 
book. Roy Houchin was selected as a 
chapter delegate to the Phi Alpha Theta 
(history honorary) convention in Atlanta, 
Ga., in December. 

Spare time is a precious thing for most 
college students, and while it may be spent 


A close game holds the interest of Kerry Quick, an 
outside linebacker for Alpha Tau Omega’s intramural 
football team. Quick’s team battled the campus’ co- 
champion Lambda Chi Alpha to a 6-6 tie in the fall. The 
senior played in college intramural football for two years 
but did not play while attending Valley High School. 


in a diverse number of ways, Alpha Phi 
Alpha members spent part of it helping 
Bowling Green citizens. 

Early in the fall, the fraternity initiated 
a new project aimed at helping young 
students having difficulty with school sub- 
jects. The brothers acted as tutors and 
friends to the children every Thursday night 
in Garrett Conference Center. 

With the arrival of the holiday season, 
Alpha Phi Alpha sponsored Thanksgiving 
and Christmas baskets which were donated 
to needy families in Bowling Green. A 
Christmas dance for students of the Parker- 
Bennett Elementary School was another 
holiday project of the fraternity. 

In addition to the Christmas projects, 
December was the time of the group's 
Founders’ Day program. Held in Garrett 
Conference Center, the program included 
speaker for the evening, Ricardo Sisney, 
assistant principal at Bowling Green High 
School. 

April was the month of a talent show and 
the fraternity’s third annual Martin Luther 
King Awards Night. 


Members of Alpha Kappa Psi and prospective pledges 
were treated to a ‘saloon shootout’, party style, at 
a spring rush party. J. R. Pyles and Tricia Cook watch 
Cindy Arnold try to catch popcorn in her mouth. Both 
girls became AKPsi little sisters this past year. 
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Founders’ Day activities on Dec. 4 had just finished 
when Alpha Phi Alpha member Sam Huskie waited for 
fellow fraternity brothers to return to Pearce-Ford 
Tower. The paddle was a project of the group's 1972 
pledge class and is regarded as a fraternity symbol. 


Alpha Kappa Psi: (Front row) Preston Sowder, Gary 
Clark, Leroy Smith, Andrew Carter, Gary Rosenbaum, 
(Second row) Tom D’Amico, Brian Stauss, Roy Houchin, 


Alpha Phi Alpha: (Front row) Rogers Roberts, Joe 
Smith, Derek McClellon. (Back row) Joe Jordon, 


Alpha Tau Omega: (Front row) Gary Straub, Chuck 
Gilbert, Dave Bohannon, Kenny Snawder, Dale Self, 
Doug Jeffries, Greg McNeil, Steve Dierson, Corey 
Kuklinski, Doug Keller, Kenny Grant, Steve Mueller, 
Kevin Allen. (Second row) Barry Riddle, Oles Drobocky, 


Alex Whitenack, Oliver Flener. (Back row) Joel 
Mahaney, David Payne, Steve James, Skip Sayres, Pete 
Carroll, David Butts, Tom Siwicki and Mark McMillen. 


Demorris Smith, Kenny Bell and Johnny Williams. 


John Gardner, Danny Senn, Mark Erwin, Pete Trimmer, 
Frenchie Broyles, Bob Cheser, Louis Kirk. (Third row) 
Gary Bryant, Don Stearns, Stuart Oberg, Lyle 
Parrigin, Brent Lovell. (Back row) Kerry Quick, Gary 
Miller, Steve Tilley and Mark Meador. 


Delta Tau Delta: (Front row) Colin Chancellor, Randy 


Gardner, Dean Dresel, Tom Yunt, Carmello Benassi, 
Steve Smith, Mark Thompson. (Back row) George 
Kappa Alpha Psi: Morgan Pettus, Howard Dorsey, 


Jimi Hines, Robert Sallee, Orvell Maxwell, Robert 


Kappa Sigma: (Front row) Vick Rogers, Tom Pearson, 
Mitch Clark, Charlie Clarke, Barbara Ann Sexton 
(sweetheart), Stevie Lynn Parnell, John Tichenor, 
James W. Brown, Rick Mitchell, Carl Ward, Tom Kerr, 
Ken Harrison, William Todd Adams, Miles Palis. (Second 
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Cambron, Bruce Phillips, 
Robertson, Kenny Carroll, 
Morgan and Mike Delaney 


Steve Brittingham, Dave 
Brent Blackman, George 


Clayton and John Neal 


Signing in at a rush party is first in order for prospective 
pledges and necessary so fraternities can compile 
current rush lists, according to a member of Delta Tau 
Delta. This keg party, attended by almost 125 people, 
was the second for the Delts in the spring semester. 
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row) Jim Knox, John Wheeler. (Back row) Brad 
Simpson, Donny Downing, Paul Foster, Bill Holland, 
Chris Long, Bill Cruce, Steve Wayne Parnell, Robert 
Joseph Thomas, George Barnett and Frank King 
Anderson Jr. 


Lights and action highlight the activities going on inside 
the Colony Apartments party room at a Kappa Sigma rush 
party held in the spring semester. Skip Hubbuch, a member 
of the fraternity, leaves the mingling crowd to draw from a 


tap. An open rush system is observed by Western fraternities. 
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Ghosts, goblins and eerie sounds per- 
meated the haunted house sponsored by 
Delta Tau Delta fraternity at the Cumber- 
land Gap Elementary School. A foggy Octo- 
ber night provided a backdrop for the house 
when the fraternity worked at the school’s 
fall festival as a civic project. 

During the Christmas season, the fra- 
ternity helped raise money in downtown 
Bowling Green and at the Bowling Green 
Mall for the Salvation Army. 

In the fall and spring, students on campus 
were able to discuss possible careers as a 
result of the chapter-sponsored career 
night. Held for the second consecutive year, 
the event features a known personality as 
speaker. Gov. Julian Carroll appeared at the 
career night last spring. 


Billed as ‘Fall Sprawl |! and Il,” the 
fraternity co-sponsored two open rock 
concerts with the Alpha Tau Omega 
fraternity. 


Outstanding members of the fraternity 
included Keith Cerk and Steve Brittingham, 
first-ranked members of the rifle team. 

High school golf champion Carmello 
Benassi was a member of Western’s golf 
team. 

Tuxedos in all hues and textures, a 
special entertaining monologue by Sydney 
Tuesday Stringer, Miss Black Western, and 
all different types of music changed Van 


Meter auditorium into a place of elegance 
for the second annual Mr. Esquire Pageant 
sponsored by Kappa Alpha Psi fraternity. 

The brothers sponsored the pageant with 
the theme “Excursions of A Man” on 
April 6, 1975. Nine members of various 
| fraternities competed for the top honor. 

Dennis Pasley, a junior, sponsored by 
Delta Sigma Theta sorority, was named 
winner of the contest after presenting a 
self-choreographed dance to music by 
Bobby Hunter. The contestants competed 
in creativity, fashion and sportswear com- 
petition, as well as in talent competition. 

The contest started a week designated 
as Kappa Week, which included the con- 
test, a skating party and the annual Kappa 
Ball. 

The main civic project for the fraternity 
was a Halloween party for the children from 
New Bethel Church. The party was held at 
Garrett Conference Center. 

In an effort to raise money for the fra- 
ternity, the brothers sponsored their annual 
Kappa Alpha Psi weekend. The weekend, 
designated for Nov. 20, 21 and 22, started 
off on Thursday night with an open skating 
party. The weekend also included a tequila 
party on Friday night and a dance on Satur- 
day night featuring the Electric Freeway. 

Outstanding members for the chapter 
were Orvell Maxwell, who was given a best 
dressed award by Delta Sigma Theta; Jimmy 
Haynes, who received an _ outstanding 
achievement award from the military science 
department, and Robert Clayton chosen as 
the outstanding member of Kappa Alpha Psi. 

A loud explosion rocked spectators at the 
Grantland Rice Bowl in Baton Rouge, La., 
accenting a touchdown made by the soon- 
to-be-victorious Western Kentucky  Hill- 
toppers. Kappa Sigma fraternity had 
tugged its traditional spirit cannon to the 
Bowl to make the atmosphere of the game 
seem a little bit more like home. 

The Kappa Sigmas showed additional 
spirit when they captured first place in the 
Lambda Chi Alpha spirit contest for the 
second consecutive year. The late fall con- 
test was held at the last home football 
game of the season against Murray. 

Showing a different type of spirit in the 
form of civic participation, the fraternity 
co-sponsored the first annual road rally with 
the Alpha Omicron Pi sorority. Money from 
the event was collected for the Arthritis 
Foundation and the Bowling Green Boys’ 
Club. The rally took place on Saturday, 
Nov. 15, and church groups, campus 
Organizations, independents, sororities and 
fraternities were invited to participate and 
compete for turkeys donated by local 
merchants. 

The chapter also sent both pledges and 
actives to Potter Children’s Home to play 
basketball with the boys during the fall. 

Internal fraternity affairs showed promis- 
ing developments as Kappa Sigma es- 
tablished a housing corporation with the 
hopes of making plans for a fraternity house. 

The new District Grand Master of the 12th 
district of the Kappa Sigma fraternity is 
Mark Policinski, director of fraternity affairs 
at Western. 
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A “battle royal’ in flag football could be found when Alpha Tau 
Omega met Lambda Chi Alpha in the fall with the contest ending in 
a 6-6 tie. Lambda Chi running back Tim Swyhart is caught by ATO 
members Kenney Grant and Dale Self. Playing flag football at 
Western for the first time, Swyhart played football at a Vincennes, 


Ind., high school for three years. 
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Paddling its way to a first place Spring 
Sing victory, Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity 
sang a medley of river songs such as “Old 
Man River,” “Up the Lazy River’ and 
“Cruising Down the River.” Clad in jeans, 
T-shirts and straw hats, Lambda Chi Alpha 
stretched its winning streak to ten consecu- 
tive victories in the annual contest. 

Fraternity members again demonstrated 
their reputation as entertainers by capturing 
first place in Chi Omega’s November Non- 
sense. In a tribute to the nation’s 200th 
birthday, Lambda Chi’s skit portrayed Dan 
Galligan as a radio disc jockey who gave an 
“on-the-air”’ bicentennial report. 

Participating in other Greek activities, 
the fraternity placed third in the Kappa 
Delta Washboard Jamboree. An aptitude for 
sporting events was demonstrated by the 
chapter as the Lambda Chi Alpha team was 
co-champion in intramural football and the 
fraternity was one of several competitors for 
the 1976 all-sports trophy. The brothers also 
sponsored their annual spirit contest at the 
last home football game. 

Taking advantage of Hilltopper success 
in the NCAA football play-offs, the Lambda 
Chis sponsored a mock playoff, the Charity 
Bowl,on Thursday night before the Grantland 
Rice Bowl. Proceeds from the event went for 
gifts and a Christmas party for the children 
in the Big Brother-Big Sister program. 


Probably the most significant con- 
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and one-half hours before the event. 


tribution by the brothers to a civic project 
Was participation in a softball marathon 
for Don Darnell, former director of freshman 
Orientation, who was injured in a traffic 
accident last December. Proceeds from 
the marathon helped pay his hospital ex- 
penses. Lambda Chi earned money pledges 
in the amount of $750. 

Social activities can often be hampered 
when a fraternity does not have the right 
facilities for entertaining. Phi Beta Sigma, 
one of the fraternities without a house, was 
able to make its rush parties more enjoyable 
this year through the help of local towns- 
people. The citizens aided the fraternity in 
obtaining the Elks’ Lodge for such events. 

On the social side, Phi Beta Sigma hosted 
such events as a Christmas party for their 
little sisters and the members of Zeta Phi 
Beta sorority. Alumni were also welcomed 
back by the brothers at a Founders’ Day 
program held in January. 

In October, two fraternity members went 
on a weekend trip to Ohio State University 
for a workshop held for Phi Beta Sigma 
{raternities in the Great Lakes region. Mike 
Coleman and Tom Hayes attended the con- 
vention from the local chapter. 

In individual honors, Coleman won the 
President's Award and Ellis Hollerman re- 
ceived the Outstanding Sigma Award. 

Looking toward the future, Phi Beta 
Sigma hoped to make its Christmas toy 


Leading Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity to a first place finish in the 
Kappa Delta Washboard Jamboree are members Terry Stephens 
and Gary Houser. According to Houser, the director, the Lambda 
Chis practiced their medley of country songs including ‘It’s Crying 
Time Again,” “Bear Tracks’, and “Rocky Top” approximately one 


drive for needy children an annual activity. 
The brothers also made plans to enter 
Greek Week competition in spring 1976 
for the first time. 

The festivities of Homecoming served as 
a double celebration for the Kentucky Eta 
chapter of Phi Delta Theta since this 
school year marked its tenth anniversary. 

A record number of alumni returned for 
a dinner and dance during Homecoming. 
Ramada Inn was transformed into a meeting 
place for old friends and new acquain- 
tances. 

As an added reward for 10 years of ser- 
vice, the chapter's house received a face- 
lift before the fall term began. Major house 
improvements included painting the in- 
terior of the house and converting a pre- 
viously unused room into a game room. 

In the civic area, the Phi Delts arranged 
an outing for orphans of the Bowling 
Green area on a community service day. 
The children experienced a trip to a local 
amusement park. In other civic activities, 
chapter President Steven Humphries at- 
tended a dinner for local civic leaders 
sponsored by WKCT radio in the spring. 

The fraternity hosted a providential con- 
vention for Phi Delta Theta in the spring and 
also proved to be in strong contention for 
its national general headquarters trophy 
and most improved chapter award. 


Chosen Phi Beta Sigma Man of the Year at the 
fraternity's annual Founders’ Day program was Ellis 
Hollerman. The award is based on the most active 
member. He is talking with Mingo Scott, a Phi Beta 
Sigma alumnus and teacher at a Nashville, Tenn. college, 
who said in his speech blacks should not be in the bi- 
centennial because of their lack of independence. 


Lambda Chi Alpha: (Front row) Mike Hensley, Dave 
Lang, Jim Mathews, David Tucker, Butch Watkins, 
Dave Moody, Terry Schimmel, Brent Shockley, 
Tony Ruble, Cliff Nahm, Brucie Edwards (sweetheart), 
Bob Hemmen, Jack Winchester, Pete Bullock, Mike 
Zoeller, Keith Hufnagel, Steve Cochran, Terry Hard- 
esty, Rodney Berry. (Second row) Jim Johnson, Tim 


Phi Beta Sigma: (Front row) Daryl Mitchell, Michael 
Coleman, Emma Mason (sweetheart), Steve Smith, 
James Turley. (Back row) Michael Rives, Gary 


Phi Delta Theta: (Front row) Daniel McFarland, Kim 
Flanagan (sweetheart), Chuck Sauer, Jeff Story. (Sec- 
ond row) Richard Gleitz, Ralph Barringer, Tucker 
Richardson, Pat Shackelford, Tom Cunningham. 
(Third row) Dennis Cox, Glenn Beck, Bob Pickerill, 


Swyhart, Charlie Hord, Tommy Sisk, Gary Houser, Dan 
Galligan, Bob Gour, Mike Davis. (Back row) Dennis 
Webb, Gary Kellem, Rich Van Slyke, Manuel 


Gutierrez, Wil Vandermeer, Rich Wells, Bruce Sher- 
lock, Tom Blair, Rob Schoeck, Bob Sampson, Paul 
McBroom, Roger Meagher, Terry Wright and Joe 
Kelley Travelstead. 


Stewart, Tom Hayes, Norman Cleaver, Steve Simmons, 
Craig Smith, Bruce Pierce, Jerry Covington, Ellis 
Hollerman, Michael Leavell and Marvin Hood. 


Ed Hogg, Tom Cherry, John Anderson. (Fourth row) 
Don Cundiff, Mike Wiggins, Jim Gragson, Darryl Jones. 
(Back row) Jimmy Collins, Charles Mouser, John 
Settle, Steve Cooper, Greg Wood and Larry Tomlinson 
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Pi Kappa Alpha: (Front row) Steve Brown, Scott 
Jackson, Jim Allen, Johnny Coker, Rocky Wells, 
Charlotte Hiler (sweetheart), Dave Bugg, Scott Taylor, 
Don Tepool, Bill Kuyper, Starr Carter. (On hood) Rich 
Foster, Mike Sturgeon. (Behind wheel) Tom Albani, 
Bruce Sensel, Craig Gaines. (Second row) Jeff 


Pi Kappa Phi: (Front row) Tom Sabetta, Bob Gates, 
Dave Madison, Dave Harp, Jim Grove. (Second row) 
Mark Vanderheyden, Dave Hogan, Tim Livingston, 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon: (Front row) Rey Ford, Cortez 
Butler, David Karr, Phil lracane, Mark Porta, Greg 
Jones, Becky Clements (sweetheart), Steve Robertson, 
Bob Moore, Marty Alexander, Don Augenstein, Steve 
Hooks, John Landes. (Second row) Steve Henry, Kerry 
Groves, Glenn Evans, John Oldham, Ben Bratcher, 
Dorsey Ridley, Phil Henry, Phil Gueltzow, John 
Greenwell, George Blandford, Mike Wampler, Russ 
Wardlaw, John Tuell, Brian Humphrey, Don Anderson, 
Andy Wilkins, Bruce Barrick. (Back row) Tim 


Bunnell, Ronnie Hungerbuhler, Steve Allen, Bob 
Tinsley, Mark Green, Glenn Kerns, Clark Bradshaw, 
Bill Bradford. (Back row) Bruce Weigel, Cal Hammond, 
Bert Zeller, Eddie Goff, Larry McMillan, Mike Stearns 
and Danny Waggener 


Roger Miller, Paul Stamp, Donn Sapp, Morris Ricketts. 
(Back row) Kirby Perkins, Bruce Masden, George 
Miller, Randy Edwards and Rob Ueltschi. 


Griffin, Rick Starr, Randy Shocke, Jeff Eckhart, 
Bernie Steen, Bill Lampkins, Corky White, David Bass, 
Jim Mashek, Chuck Hager, John Hines, Jeff Thornton, 
Rick Rushing, Mark Tarter, Bob Henry, Eric Hastie, 
Ronald Lee, Kenneth Ridley, Tim Callis, Redmond Taylor, 
Rick Kelley, Steve Barrick, Gary Schrader, Ed 
Baumgartner, Pat Demko, David Sears, Lex Shircliffe, 
David Compton, Jack Harris, Bill Wagner and Mark 
Farmer 
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At most walkathon fund-raising events, 
participants strive to show their endurance 
by completing the designated number of 
miles. Members of Pi Kappa Alpha fra- 
ternity, however, showed their expertise as 
chefs when they cooked and served hot 
dogs and beverages to the walkers in the 
Cerebral Palsy Walk-a-thon last fall. 

Cooking was not the only area in which 
the Pikes helped civically. The brothers 
assisted the Salvation Army in its toy drive 
for needy children during the Christmas 
season. 

Within the fraternity, the brothers at- 
tempted to make major changes. One of the 
main goals for the year was physical im- 
provements on the house itself. The Pikes 
also achieved a 3.0 cumulative grade point 
average as a fraternity for the spring 
semester of 1975. 

In sports, the Pikes finished second in 
the fraternity division of intramural softball 
last spring. 

Pike member Scott Taylor served as a 
representative to the Associated Student 
Government. 

Good grades are the boast of any good 
student in school, and Pi Kappa Phi 
fraternity had reason to brag with the 
highest grade point average of all social 
fraternities on campus (3.1). 

Fund-raising by the group took different 
forms throughout the year. Working behind 
the scenes, the fraternity helped set up the 
stage at student concerts and also held 
spaghetti and pancake dinners. 

For civic projects, the fraternity set up 
film presentations at the Newman Center 
and also gave the center monthly donations. 

One of the main civic projects spon- 
sored by the group was the Muscular 


Dystrophy Carnival held in late March. At 
the event, sororities and fraternities set up 
booths to raise money. Bowling Green 
businesses also helped out by donating 
prizes for the game winners. 

Outstanding members of Pi Kappa Phi 
included Jim Grove, a representative of 
Potter College; Paul Stamp, an Academic 
Council member, and Kirby Perkins, presi- 
dent of the Interfraternity Council. 

Santa Claus merrily bounced into the 
Parker-Bennett Elementary School on a 
late December afternoon bearing candy 
gifts. Members of Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
and Chi Omega were also there assisting 
their friend with a magic show and caroling. 

This was one activity that kept the 
SAEs busy at Christmastime. The fraternity 
also held its second annual “Crusade for 
Children” in which 75 local underprivileged 
children received Christmas gifts. Several 
members took the youngsters to local stores 
where they were allowed to spend $10. 

Earlier in the fall semester, the SAEs 
conducted a walk for muscular dystrophy. 
Approximately 250 walkers showed up at 
the Downing Center for a 20-mile journey 
around town. Over $2,000 in pledges was 
gathered for the number of miles covered in 
the walk-a-thon. Grand prizes offered to 
participants included a $300 savings bond 
and a 10-speed bicycle. 

The M. Reed Morgan Award again found 
a temporary home with Western's SAE 
chapter as the group was bestowed the 
honor for overall fraternity excellence for 
the second time in the last three years. 


A Triumph (TR 6) is driven for Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
in the AOPi-Kappa Sigma Road Rally by Keith Steller 
and Ray Bowerman. The duo averaged 50 m.p.h. and 
traveled a total of 33 miles to capture first place. 


jolly old Santa Claus... 


Other honors won by the fraternity included 
first place in the College Bowl competition, 
second place in both the tug-of-war and 
Spring Sing and third place in the ‘“ADPi 
500” and November Nonsense. 

A tradition was maintained by the group 
as several fraternity members made the 
annual “Run to Victory’ for the Western- 
Eastern game. It was the 11th time the 
local chapter has made the run. 

Four fraternity brothers were elected to 
Who’s Who including Jeff Wampler, Danny 
Burchfield, Steve Henry and Phil Rusher. 
Rick Kelley, Stan McDivitt and Henry 
served as_ vice-president of activities, 
representative-at-large and president, 
respectively, for the Associated Student 
Government. Rey Ford and Steve Robertson 
were members of the baseball team while 
the football roster included Bill Smith. 


Consuming a pie in an unorthodox fashion is Pi 
Kappa Phi member Kirby Perkins at the “ADPi 500.” 
Perkins finished the coconut cream pie fast enough 
for a third place finish in a pie eating contest helping his 
fraternity to capture fourth place. Perkins, who ate prior 
to the contest, said he would not like to try it again. 


-~ 


The adventures of a Chinese fisherman (David 
Compton) and his wife Plymouth (John Landes) were 
brought to life in November Nonsense by Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon in its rendition of ‘“Sen-tin-yuls Cell Abrasion.” 
The group, renting the oriental costumes from a Nash- 
ville department store, placed third in the event. 
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_.. and pulling a Robin Hood caper. 


Being wrapped in toilet paper, having eggs 
tossed into one’s face and being held for a 
ransom were a part of activities which 
faced Sigma Chi fraternity members in 
their annual Derby held Oct. 5 thru 12. 

Through a coaches’ ransom contest, 
Derby Darling beauty pageant and dance, 
participating sororities helped the Sigma 
Chi brothers net a total of $1,500 for the 
fraternity’s philanthropy, the Wallace Village 
for Children in Colorado. Local charities 
received $500 from money raised through- 
out derby week. 

Participating in other Greek-sponsored 
contests, the Sigma Chis captured second 
place in the Kappa Delta Washboard Jam- 
boree and the “ADPi 500.” In the latter, 
Sigma Chi member Brad Kiltz was crowned 
“King for a Day.” The fraternity also cap- 
tured second place in Chi Omega’s Novem- 
ber Nonsense with its version of ‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride.” 

At Homecoming, the local chapter and 
Alpha Delta Pi built a float with the theme of 
“The Declaration of Independence.” The 
two groups also sponsored ADPi Jane Manar 
for Homecoming Queen. 

For civic projects, Sigma Chi held its 
annual Valentine’s Day party for members 
of the Barren River Council for Aged. Also 
in the spring was an Easter egg hunt for 
children of Western faculty members and 
the Potter Home. 

The fraternity also helped with a magic 
show sponsored by the Bowling Green 
Civitan Youth and Drug Abuse program. 

Outstanding members for the Sigma Chis 
included Mike Dodd, winner of the IFC 
Scholarship award and Larry Larimore, a 
member of Western’s baseball team. Tim 
Hargrove served as Kappa Delta king. 

A “kidnap” occurred in Bowling Green, 
much in the manner Robin Hood would 
have loved — steal from the rich and give 
to the poor. This is not how the “kidnap” 
sponsored by Sigma Nu fraternity actually 
happened, but less fortunate residents of 
Bowling Green did benefit from the fra- 
ternity’s actions. 

The fraternity once again sponsored its 
annual kidnap feat, a civic project involving 
a mock kidnaping of local city officials. 
The kidnaping was staged in cooperation 
with Bowling Green television and radio 
stations, who aired broadcasts announcing 
the kidnapings and the ransom that must be 
paid for the officials’ release. The ransom 
included money and food which was 
donated by the fraternity to the Salvation 
Army. 

This year, the Sigma Nus received some- 
thing extra in addition to the money and 
food. In appreciation, the Salvation Army 
gave the local chapter national recognition 
through its Community Service award. 

Sigma Nu received campus recognition 
when it captured first place in the house 
decoration competition during Home- 


Proving himself to be the “most masculine” among 
competitors in the “ADPi 500” King for a Day” con- 
test, Sigma Chi member Brad Kiltz performs his 
routine, one of three competitive phases. Over-all 
physique and muscle tone were also judged by Mrs. Fred 
Manar and Debbie Dickey, a Western faculty member. 


coming. A picture of the house depicting a 
bicentennial theme appeared in the chap- 
ter’s alumni magazine. 

Individual members of Sigma Nu also 
received recognition for their accomplish- 
ments. Donnie Firkins was president of the 
Art Guild and won the National Talent of the 
Year Award for artwork. Paul Nation, senior 
class president, was on the Associated 
Student Government (ASG). Also active 
in ASG was Paul Calico. 

Firkins was king for Sigma Kappa sorority 
and Fred Gumbel served as king for Chi 
Omega. 

With visions of steak dinners tantalizing 
the taste buds, brothers of Sigma Phi 
Epsilon were motivated into trying for 
higher grade-point averages in the fall. The 
fraternity offered a steak reward for 
scholars, and bean dinners for those who 
failed to make the “grade.” 

But there was also time for things besides 
schoolwork, as the fraternity sponsored a 
hayride on Friday night before Home- 
coming for all alumni and brothers. 

On Homecoming Saturday, the brothers 
attended the annual Founders’ Day banquet 
in the Faculty House on campus. Alumni, 
local townspeople, actives and pledges 
attended the dinner at which District 


Governor Dick Panther spoke. 

At the football game, the Sig Eps 
learned of their winning the President's 
Award. The Sigma Phi Epsilon house deco- 
ration featured an American flag in keeping 
with the bicentennial theme. 

The fraternity also sponsored a Christmas 
party on Saturday, Dec. 6, at which they 
played host for the Indiana State University 
pledges of Sigma Phi Epsilon. 

Also devoting time to civic and money- 
making projects, the fraternity collected 
money for the Salvation Army during 
Christmas and held its second annual Car 
Bash on Nov. 22. 

In Greek activities, Sigma Phi Epsilon 
participated in the Kappa Delta Washboard 
Jamboree, Las Vegas Night and placed 
fourth in the “ADPi 500.” 

The brothers also planned to send dele- 
gates to a spring leadership weekend in 
Delaware, Ohio on April 2, 3 and 4. 

The fraternity held its annual Parents’ Day 
in the spring. A party was planned to help 
the parents get to know the fraternity and 
to view the chapter's remodeled house. 


Halloween always proves to be a bewitching time 
for children and students alike. Sigma Phi Epsilon 
member Robert Reynolds indulged in buying a pumpkin 
and carves it for a Sigma Phi Epsilon house decoration. 
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Sigma Chi: (First row) Gary Teague, Brad Kiltz, 
Cliff Shultz, Buzz Sanders, Stan Atcher, Ray Robertson, 
Ricky Newton, Greg Shircliffe, Keith Morris, Ralph 
Main, Tim Hargrove. (Second row) Ken Humphries, 
George Sutton, David Trimble, Albert Pedigo, Peter 
Clark, Brent Sinclair, Ron Wise, Richard Cothern, Tom 
Mendenhall, Joan Renz (sweetheart), John Grizzell, 


Sigma Nu: (Front row) Philip Ball, Bernard Williams, 
Tim Cahill, Teri Nonweiler (sweetheart), Jim lovine, 
David Westerfield, Reed Moore, Jr., Bobby Hawn, 
Steve Keck, Bill Griffin, Jim Johnson. (Second row) 
Bob Haack, Nick Wilkins, John Pearson, John Erskine, 
Jeff Ralph, Jody Bowles, Mike Nedvidek. (Third row) 


Rodney Bailey, John Self, Chris Sutton, Jeff Teague. 
(Back row) Bob Flener, Mike Dodd, Scott Wessel, 
Reg Underwood, Burr Holton, Stan Gwynn, Tom 
McMurtry, John Bugay, John Dunlop, Joseph Cox, 
Mike Howard, William Hamilton, Dan Bowling, Jay 
Weaver, Ken Barr, John Shaw and Gary Sanderfur. 


Dale Mills, Eddie Galloway, Greg Carter, Roger Phelps. 
(Fourth row) Jerry Fogarty, Donnie Firkins, Carroll 
Wadlington, Doc Harris, Doug Kirsch, Tom Kovach, 
George Paynter. (Back row) Denny Vaughn, Robert 
Hilliard and Bob Hauck. 
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Sigma Phi Epsilon: (Front row) David Dodd, Larry 
Powell, Phil Erhardt, Wilson Shirey, Mark Kiser, Dave 
Witt, Jim Wallace, Brad Nethery, Len Beard, Bill 
Theirl, Mark Degeorge, Greg Dilley. (Back row) Steve 
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Hilton, Bob Brown, Dan Cross, Danny Burns, Sam 
Collins, Phil Holland, Tom Barlow, Bob Bruce, Tom 
Angelo, Dennis Ryan, Steve Castle, Keith Chapman 
and Tom Chambers. 
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TALISMAN FOLLOW-UP: 
PART I] 


Last year the 7a/isman presented a 
special Greek feature on the relations 
between black and white Greeks on 
Western’s campus. Various members 
of Greek organizations were asked 
how they thought improvements could 
be made. The advisers for the groups, 
Mark Policinski and Margaret Rose 
Thacker, were also contacted. They 
explained briefly how the Greek gov- 
erning bodies represented the interests 
of blacks and whites. 

The Jalisman decided to follow-up 
on last year’s report by again examin- 


ing further developments between 
black and white Greeks. 

The major portion of time for black 
Greeks in the 1975-76 school year 
was the establishment of a United 
Black Greeks organization on cam- 
pus. 

Leaders of the group were inter- 
viewed to determine the complica- 
tions in having a group such as this 
recognized. Also, heads of the Greek 
governing bodies were interviewed to 
get their opinions on what effect the 
new group will have. 


A successful effort was made on 
a A Western's campus’ during the 
1975-76 school year to establish a United 
Black Greeks (UBG) organization. But new 
leaders, snags in the constitution and the 
absence of an adviser kept the group from 
being formally recognized for most of the 
school year 

Ironically enough, one of the main pur- 
poses of the group (as stated in the constitu- 
tion) was found to be unacceptable in initial 
attempts at recognition. One of the clauses 
of the charter said the organization would 
be “for the welfare of all black students.” 

But Keown asked the organizers of the 
new group to modify the constitution be- 
cause he said it would be impossible for the 
UBG to represent the entire black student 
population, because not all blacks were 
eligible to join the organization. 

“They had good motives, but (the clause) 
was written where they represented inde- 
pendents and Greeks,” Keown said. 

Keown told United Black Greek organizers 
that only about 15 per cent of Western's 
black student population is Greek and the 
organization could not represent fairly the 
views and needs of the approximately 700 
blacks on campus. 

Each fraternity and sorority, as set up in 
the charter, has three official delegates from 
each of the seven black fraternities and 
sororities on campus. That, in itself, elimi- 
nates black independents from being a 
member of the United Black Greeks. 

Keown said the subsequent passage in 
question was deleted from the constitution. 

Antoinette Wearren was the person who 
spearheaded the movement for a UBG in the 
fall’ Anthony Dickerson, elected president 
of the group in the spring, said Miss Wearren 
went to several black groups with her idea 
and then asked if the groups were interested 
in the possibility of such a group. Repre- 
sentatives from the black Greek groups then 
got together to work on a constitution. 

Informal meetings were held by the or- 
ganizing group, but progress was _ halted 
when Miss Wearren graduated in December. 
Keown said there was a ‘lag in leadership’ 
for a short period of time until the group 
elected new officers. 

Another holdup for the group occurred 
when a faculty adviser could not be found. 
The group finally succeeded in getting James 
Edward Jones of the intercultural and folk 
studies department as adviser. 

When the UBG was first being organized, 
many students wondered if a split had re- 
sulted between the black Greeks and the 
white Greeks. Others also wondered if the 
new organization would be a continuation of 
the United Black Students (UBS), a group 
which was disbanded several years ago. 

According to Keown, the general conseri- 
sus of people associated with the UBS was 
that the group died because of a lack of 
leadership and a lack of interest. Keown 
said, “The last effective president was 
Robert Deboe.” 

Dickerson said the UBS had organizational 
problems and agreed that there was a lack 
of interest. He said the black Greeks share 
a bond of unity (to a degree) among them- 
selves that is hard to be found when Greeks 
and independents are put together. 

Howard Bailey, a member of the UBS 
while attending Western and now a coordi- 


nator of residence hall development, said, 
“There is still a need for an organization like 
this (UBS). Everybody is not Greek-oriented.”’ 

Commenting on the UBG groups and the 
lack of a UBS group, Bailey continued, “The 
black independent is laying back and letting 
the black Greeks take care of his problems 
and responsibilities.” He also said he feels 


.the black independent students are taking a 


blase attitude toward their rights and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Asked whether he thought the UBG would 
lead to another United Black Students orga- 
nization, Dickerson said this was not the 
purpose of the group. ‘But there is a strong 
possibility that something such as_ this 
could occur, he said. 

Keown, Dickerson and Mark Policinski, 
coordinator of fraternity affairs and student 
activities, said the UBG will not replace 
existing organizations as the Interfraternity 
Council (IFC) and the Panhellenic Confer- 
ence. Policinski did say, however, that the 
UBG may take over the function of the black 
Greek group for sororities, the Pan-Hellenic 
Council. He said the IFC has both white and 
black fraternity members but the sororities 
were split into two groups — the Panhel- 
lenic Conference (for white sororities) and the 
Pan-Hellenic Council. According to Policin- 
ski, the black Greek governing body for 
sororities was rather inactive this school year. 

Policinski said he definitely thought there 
was a need for some type of forum in which 
black students could express themselves. 

The adviser for the IFC said people must 
realize that a new Greek organization does 
not necessarily indicate a failing in the Greek 
system itself. “It shows the signs of progress 
of a growing Greek system,” he added. 

“lve been in favor of a caucus of some 
kind for black Greeks for three years,’ Poli- 
cinski continued. He said the IFC realized 
that some of the problems brought forth at 
meetings did not affect the black members. 
As a result, caucuses were held to give black 
fraternity members a chance to express 
themselves, he added. 

Kirby Perkins, president of the IFC, said 
he did not think a new organization such as 
the UBG would hurt the IFC in any way. He 
said he personally did not see where a group 


such as this could accomplish more as a 
separate unit rather than by working through 
the IFC. 

Perkins said. he thought the IFC had tried 
to make gains in the past year by getting 
white and black Greeks more involved in the 
same projects. He illustrated his point by 
saying a fall dance sponsored by the IFC 
was well attended by whites and blacks. 

Policinski also noted the strides in the 
unity of Greeks and said there is a strong 
possibility that some black Greek groups will 
participate in 1976 Greek Week activities. 

While the main purpose of the UBG will 
be to develop a stronger bond between black 
Greeks, Dickerson said some meetings will 
be open to non-Greeks to give them a chance 
to express opinions and present different 
ideas. 

The UBG will also help provide alternative 
sites for functions besides what is available 
on campus, according to Tom Hayes, public 
relations director of the group and vice- 
president of the IFC. Hayes said the only 
places available now are the Garrett Con- 
ference Center, the Downing Center and the 
Cellar in West Hall. 

Hayes said members of UBG have been 
looking for possible places to hold functions 
and several entertainment spots have offered 
their facilities. “We want places each group, 
as well as the United Black Greeks can use,” 
he said. 

Most persons interviewed were generally 
in favor of the establishment of a united black 
organization on campus. Quoting from a 
Herald interview with Richard  Halicks, 
Keown said, “There will be social events 
scheduled that, for the most part, will be 
open to the university community .. . and 
they will have programs that will be particu- 
larly attractive to black students. .. . (United 
Black Greeks) should widen the social and 
cultural involvements of blacks.” 

The United Black Greeks organization was 
formally recognized by the student affairs 
office during the week of April 12. @Y 


United Black Greeks: (Front row) Antoinette Wearren, 
Mona Thomas, Marjorie Crump, Sheneda Baker, Michele 
Cross. (Back row) Tom Hayes, Anthony Dickerson, 
Orvell Maxwell, Brian Coleman, Derwin Avery, Kenneth 
Bell and Demorris Smith. 
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Lady Luck deals senior Rickie Johnson a “low blow” 
it_the end of Las Vegas Night, sponsored by the 
fy Council. In Blackjack, the game John- 
ng, the object is to get exactly 21 points, 

‘than the dealer, without going over. 


Said to be in a state of apathy, 
Greek groups met 1976 by... 


Asked what kind of year it was for 
Western's Greeks, Mark Policinski, coordina- 
tor of fraternity affairs and student activ- 
ities, said, “Overall, | would give the 
fraternities a C+ rating.” 

Elaborating on this rating, Policinski said, 
“It has not been an outstanding year. Al- 
though the number of Greeks is up, although 
there is a better relationship with non- 
Greeks, and although there are better re- 
lations with the university — Greeks have 
not developed their full potential.” 

As for finding a reason for the under- 
development, Policinski said this type of 
“lag or period of stagnation” is probably 
typical because of the rapid strides fra- 
ternities have made in the past three years. 
Policinski said the apathy was first noticeable 
in November and it has been with Greeks 
(in general) since. He said he thought the 
Greeks were taking advantage of a time 
“to catch their breath.” 

The strides in the Greek system to which 
Policinski referred are the number of chari- 
table projects now being undertaken by all 
Greeks. ‘They have made a real difference 
in Bowling Green in the last three years,” 
he said. He added that fraternities and 
sororities have no less than 100 programs 
per year to aid the community. 

An example of a group turning to 


Catching a breath 


Western’s Greeks was the local Heart Fund 
officials. A total of 21 of 27 Greek or- 


«ganizations decided to take part in the collec- 


tion process. 

Collecting all door-to-door contributions, 
Greek efforts totaled approximately $750, 
almost a 20% increase over the previous 
year’s total. Two Greeks, David Dodd and Ed 
Baumgartner, were mainly responsible for or- 
ganizing Western's efforts, according to 
Policinski. 

Another project which was held in the 
spring, in cooperation with Greek Week was 
a carnival and dance marathon for muscular 
dystrophy. Policinski said the 1976 Greek 
Week emphasized community work even 
more than the one held last year. 

He said he was extremely happy, however, 
with the softball tournament held in last 
year’s Greek Week. The marathon netted a 
total of $700 for an administrator who was 
injured in an automobile accident. 

While Policinskiwas happy with that drive, 
he said he was somewhat disappointed in the 
results of Las Vegas Night sponsored by 
the Interfraternity Council. A money-making 
project which features games of chance, Las 
Vegas Night only netted between $50-100. 
When it was first started, the project netted 
almost 10 times that amount. 

Explaining the overall lack of success, 


Policinski said it was the fourth year it has 
been sponsored and he thought it no longer 
carries the ‘uniqueness’ it once had. 

While charitable projects within the com- 
munity kept most Greeks busy throughout 
the year, the revision of an outdated con- 
stitution was another time-consuming af- 
fair, according to Mary Reeder, president of 
Panhellenic Conference. Barb Osborn, vice- 
president of the conference, agreed. She 
said two people from each sorority were 
assigned to work on specific areas which 
needed revision. 

Early in the fall semester, the judiciary 
committee of the Panhellenic Association 
was involved with rush infraction charges 
placed against the campus chapter of a 
sorority. 

Complaints were filed by several other 
sororities to the office of Margaret Rose 
Thacker, Panhellenic adviser. The charges 
placed against the sorority, Chi Omega, 
stemmed from failing to turn a bid list in 
on time (a minor infraction) and breaking 
the rule of silence (a major infraction). 

The committee voted to impose a fine of 
$100 on the campus chapter of Chi Omega 
sorority, with a fine of $50 being levied 
for each infraction. 

The rushing system itself was also of 
major concern for the Panhellenic Con- 
ference in the fall and the spring. The 
governing body carried through with the 
quota-total system, initiated last year, 
which puts a ceiling of 70 on the number of 
girls a sorority may have. The system is 
designed to help raise the total membership 
of the smaller sororities. 

Miss Osborn, rush chairman for Pan- 
hellenic, said she personally did not think 
the system was as successful as hoped for 
in the spring because of the stringency of 
the rules. She said Panhellenic may have 
tried too hard to ensure against the possibil- 
ity of more rush infractions. “It may have 
defeated the purpose of raising member- 
ship,” she said. 

Policinski agreed with Miss Osborn saying 
he would like to see the statistical data 
that proves the system has built up the 
membership of the smaller sororities. 

Mrs. Thacker, one of the originators of 
the system, took a leave of absence from 
the Panhellenic Office early in the spring 
semester because of illness and was un- 
available to comment on the system. 


Panhellenic Conference: (Front row) Barb Osborn, 
Charlotte Gilliam, Jan Guy, Tricia Faith. (Second row) 
Nancy Crumb, Donna Filburn, Becky Bauer, Brenda 
Stafford, Charlotte Hiler, Sherry Casbier. (Back row) 
Mary Reeder, Chanda Davis, Susan Hurley, Debbie 
Rowe and Marilyn York. 


Interfraternity Council: (Front row) Tom Robb, Roy 
Houchin, Bill Foster, Dennis French, Steve Straney, 
Larry Oldham. (Second row) Randy Gardner, James 
Grove, Don Sapp, Rickie Johnson, Kirby Perkins, Larry 
Powell, Jim Wallace. (Third row) Bob Moore, Eric 
Hastie, Steve Barrick, Johnny Williams, David Bugg, 
Bill Brown, Butch Moore, Bernard Williams. (Back row) 
Joe Roach, Brian Coleman, Tom Hayes, Brion Holland, 
Ed Hogg, Craig Gaines, John Self, Jim Collins, Bill 
Hamilton, Tony Stewart, Mike Coleman, Mark Policinski 
and Tom Angelo. 
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Organization Evaluation 


Organizations: 


Are they 


Reasons for joining a club vary from “it 
will look good on my resume” to “it was 
something | wanted to learn more about.” 
Organizations provide fun, friends and new 
experiences, but at the same time they 
require work and a great deal of extra time 
if one is involved. Is it really worthwhile 
being active in campus organizations while 
a student? 

Lee Robertson, director of alumni affairs 
and placement services, said he feels it is. 
“It's vitally important to be able to list on 
a resume all of one’s activities,” he said. 

One of the top things an employer looks 
for is campus leadership qualities. Robertson 
said, “A recruiter from Sears told me 
yesterday that he was looking for top 
quality people to fill positions.” 

According to Robertson, listing clubs 
just to look good on an application usually 
does not work. Robertson said, ‘‘If it is false, 
it will show up in the interview.” 

Involvement in activities is one of the 
top five things that influences an employer, 
Robertson said. “It doesn’t equal grades, 
and the interview is the most important 
influence,” he said, ‘but a list of activities 
says something directly to them.” 

“Most employers would think that par- 
ticipation in a variety of activities is quite 
impressive,” said Ron Beck, assistant dean 
of student affairs. Beck also said being active 
in several college organizations does not nec- 
essarily help a person obtain a job. He added, 
however, that clubs indirectly help in the real 
world because they tend to develop leader- 
ship qualities in persons who are involved. 

According to Beck, it is possible to get 
in too many activities. “Many students blame 
a low grade point average on this involve- 
ment,” he said. ‘‘While there may not be as 
many students involved, there are more 
organizations which offer more opportun- 
ities to a student,’ Beck continued. 

To be officially recognized, there should 
be a core of people interested in the organi- 
zation which consists of approximately eight 
to 10 people. Beck said, “If this many 
people are interested, there is a need for 
this activity to be sponsored on campus.” 

‘| don't see how many people can go here 
and not get involved in at least one organi- 
zation,” said Christy Vogt. Miss Vogt is 
presently Associated Student Government 
vice-president, a member of the Academic 
Council and a Young Democrat Club mem- 
ber. She has also served as freshman class 
vice-president and a representative-at-large 
on the Associated Student Government 
(ASG). 

Miss Vogt said she feels people should 
want to take part and change things that 
need to be changed. “| don’t see how people 
can go here and not find out what's going 
on,” she said. “Education is more than in 
the classroom.” 

Miss Vogt. who is taking 18 hours this 
semester, said it gets really hard to work, go. 
to classesand go toclub meetings. The Louis- 
ville junior said for just about every interest 
there is a club. She said, “If a person had a 
specific interest he should get involved in it.” 


worth ii? 


Wondering what makes a_ university 
“tick” made Tom Hayes want to get in- 
volved in student politics. The sophomore 
class president is also vice-president of Phi 
Beta Sigma fraternity, vice-president of the 
Young Democrats, academic chairman of 
the Interfraternity Council and a member of 
the United Black Greeks. He also has a job 
working in a drugstore at night. 

Hayes said he often runs into conflicts 
with scheduling. “It’s hard going to a frater- 
nity meeting at six o'clock when you don't 
get off from work until six-thirty.” Hayes 
said he has even taken a girl on a date to 
a meeting. 

According to Hayes, many times a student 
can get so involved that he not only hurts 
himself from a lack of rest, but also cannot 
help the clubs he is in because of a lack of 
time. Commenting on this predicament he 
said, ‘| found myself in this a little bit.” 

Next year Hayes said he hopes to put 
more effort into the IFC and not run for ASG. 
“You have to draw a line if you hold a high 
office,” he said. 

Debbie Renfrow from Louisville said she 
feels a freshman should not be involved in 
organizations until after his first semester 
at school. Miss Renfrow said students 
should figure out their study habits and have 
a fixed outline before joining clubs. 

“Students should join something that will 
help them in their careers,” she said. Miss 
Renfrow also said she hopes to become 
active in the future because “it would help 
me know more people and help me be a part 
of university.” 

According to Donald Dew, “You are here 
to study and a social club would be wasting 
your time.’ He said the reason he is not 
active in campus organizations is that he 
has not been exposed to clubs. “The clubs 
| have seen have no value to me,” he said. 

“| don't have time,” said Linda Looper 
when asked why she has not been active in 
campus organizations, but the junior from 
Atlanta said she wished she did have time to 
join clubs. Miss Looper works three hours a 
day at the alumni and placement office 
while taking 16.5 hours. “I’d get to know 
people in my classes and I'd feel more a part 
of the school if | were in them,” she said. 
“Everybody likes to be a part of something,” 
she added. 

The decision to join a club is a personal 
one. So much so, in fact, that extremes can 
be taken. Some students enter too much 
and get “burned out;” others shy away from 
anything extra-curricular fearing to get 
involved. 

Campus organizations offer students 
something to do, some kind of honor or a 
way to get to know fellow students. The 
question of getting involved is one that each 
individual must make for himself. While 
reading through this section of the year- 
book, look at each club — a group of stu- 
dents that share something in common. 
See if the club is a worthwhile organization 
serving a useful purpose or if it is a group 
that gets together once a year to have its 
picture made. @y 
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Making friends and munching food added to the fun that 10 ex- 
ceptional children experienced at a Western home football game 
During the game’s excitement club member Joe Tinius provided a soft 
seat for Chris Neuber. Meanwhile, Greg Phillips found his hot dog 
irresistible and took a big bite. Dressed appropriately for the game, 


Phillips wore a shirt with football designs in it. 


Never a ho-hum weekend 


Instead of spending Christmas under a 
tree filled with presents, the Scuba Club 
spent its Christmas under water. The club 
took a diving trip during Christmas vacation 
to Crystal River, Fla., and Key Largo, Fla. 

At Crystal River, Kathleen Dickerson, a 
senior biology major, said the Scuba club 
enjoyed scratching the backs of sea cows or 
manatees. Manatees are large marine 
mammals that reach a length of 8 to 10 feet 
and weigh up to one ton. The Scuba Club has 
made consecutive diving trips the past four 
years to the Keys. 

A usual dive involves observing coral 
reefs and various species of fish thirty or 
forty feet under water. Underwater photog- 
raphy is also ideal in the Keys, Miss 
Dickerson said. 

Bob Tucker, a from Clarkson, 
joined the Scuba Club because diving is one 
of his favorite hobbies. However, he said that 
there are few members because students do 
not know about the club. 

Robert Brumley, a freshman from Owens- 
boro, agreed somewhat and added, ‘Right 


junior 


now there is not enough interest because 
it's cold, but membership will pick up in 
the spring.’ According to Brumley, a tank 
for diving cost around $200. “The club 
gives people a chance to dive without buying 
costly equipment,” he said. 

John Dickerson, an elementary education 
major who organized the club four years 
ago, will be inactive next year. Robert 
Krenzin, academic adviser of the club, said 
if no one is interested in reorganizing the 
club it might die out. 

“Sometimes when you get away from 
home, you get away from church. The 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes (FCA) 
gives you a chance for christian fellowship 
and good times,” said Billy Lindsey, a 
junior physical education major. Lindsey 
said he plans to go into coaching and 
thinks the club will help in many ways. 

When asked about changes he would 
like to see in the FCA, Lindsey said the club 
could do more if more people knew about it 
and knew it was open to everyone on 
campus. 


Some FCA functions this year included 
taking orphans to athletic events, sending 
people as counselors to FCA summer camps 
and sharing testimonies in area churches. 
The campus group also spoke to area FCA 
high school chapters. 

Melanie Waldrup, a junior elementary 
education major, is a non-athletic member 
of the group. She said the club provides a 
good opportunity to get together and discuss 
important issues. 

Agreeing with Lindsey, Miss Waldrop 
said the FCA could be more active if more 
people knew about it. 

Groans and griping are heard on campus. 
As a new day arises and classes begin, 
students again climb the ‘eternal’ hill. For 
members of the Backpackers Club, this 
climb seems small when compared to the 
hikes they often participate in. 

In August, eight members of the club 
traveled to Rocky Mountain National Park. 
The backpackers also hiked through the 
Smokey Mountains and Red River Gorge. 
A display of backpacking equipment was set 
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up in the Downing Center in the fall. 

Few students are actually becoming in- 
volved in constructive bicentennial projects 
this year. Offering a remedy to the situation, 
the backpackers are part of the national 
“One for the Trails’ project. Through this 
program, the members are marking trails and 
establishing campsites at Mammoth Cave 
National Park. The club pledged to devote 
200 voluntary hours to the project in honor 
of the bicentennial year. 

According to Mike Aune, member, many 
people realize the existence of caves and 
caverns but they have not discovered the 
woods and trails that are ideal for back- 
packing. 

“I'm pretty happy with the club as a 
whole, but | wish the university would 


furnish equipment for those who need it,” 


Aune added. 
Although the helmets covered their eyes 
and the shoulder pads fell from their shoul- 
ders, the children did not seem to mind. 
This day was special for them. 
On Oct. 4 the Student Council 
Exceptional Children (SCEC) 


for 
took 10 


“exceptional children to see Western beat 


East Tennessee at L. T. Smith Stadium. 
After the game, the children were introduced 
to some of the football team members and. in 
some instances were allowed to try on some 
of the players’ equipment. 

To provide funds for the outing, SCEC 
held a car wash on Thursday and Friday of 
Homecoming week. The club also had a 
Christmas party and sponsored a workshop 
on how to send applications to Departments 
of Special Education. 


Backpackers Club: (Front row) 


The group also helped the local parents’ 
organization raise money last spring by 
selling jam and preserves. The organization 
works at the Special Olympics each spring. 

Sharon Samuels, a club member, said the 
organization has helped prepare her to work 
with special education children after gradu- 
ation. “It shows me what to expect,” she 
said. Miss Samuels also said the club serves 
a useful purpose by giving community 
children an opportunity to “get out in the 
world.” 

According to Miss Samuels, she is in the 
club because she feels strongly about help- 
ing the children in every way possible. The 
only improvements she could think of to the 
club were the need for more members and 
the need of some members to be more active 
and come to more meetings. 


Fellowship of Christian Athletes: (Front row) Melanie 
Waldrop, Susie Denning, Doug Davis, Billy Lindsey, 
Clifford Miller, Chip Carpenter. (Back row) Coach 
Jimmy Feix, Dan Talley, Paul John Sheehan, Karl Stein, 
Reggie Hayden, Lloyd Ashley, Jeff Alsup, Tom C. Battle 
and Henry Sinclair. 


Student Council for Exceptional Children: (Front row) 
Sharon Samuels, Pat Young, Brucie Edwards. (Second 
row) Joanne Wohlleb, Connie Johnson, Debbie 
Borror, Yvonne Atkinson. (Back row) Joe Tinius, 
David Trabue, Linda Miller and Leo Ruberto 


Scuba Club: (Front row) Robert Krenzin, Edward Word, 
Robbie Brumley, Bobby Tucker. (Back row) Michael 
Wright, Debra Wright, Kathleen Dickerson, John Dicker- 
son, Jill DeWitt and James Pettey. 


Robert Meacham, Jerrold 
Fogarty, Kimberlee Davis, Craig Tonnemacher. (Back row) 
William McKinney, Jeffrey Cross and Michael Aune. 
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A twist of 
the wrist 


Gun Club: (Front row) Chuck Crume, Bob Bristow, Eric Coffman. 
(Back row) Tim Gibson, Greg Webster, Mark Johnson and George 
Brooks 


Fencing Club: (Front row) Michael Morris, Georgiana Carlson, 
John Woosley, Dorothy Stigall, Arthur Bush. (Second row) Charles 
Grimsley, Daniel Faller, Andrew Faller, Edwin Bowen, Steven 
Maxham, Jim Ramsey, William Pickett. (Back row) Steven 
Benson, Marty Vaught, David Danhauer, David Faller and Danny 
Warner. 


Table Tennis Club: (Front row) David Williams, Bash Talabi, Bruce Logan, Steve 
Thompson, Amy Rebel, Martha Peters, Tom Holmgren. (Back row) Gary Walden, Paul 
Ezedi, Dan Reid, Mark Williams, Ray Althaus, Ghan Smith and Bob Shank. 


Karate Club: (Front row) Gary Owen, Jim Pickett, John Phillips, 
Mike Zimmerman. (Second row) James Smith, Richie James, 
Kevin Herndon, Steve Jones, Bob Kubasch, Henry Albaro. (Third 
row) Regina Arthur, Brenda Baker, Barbara Neal, Jean King, Barb 
Stanton, Kathy Wilcox, Vicki Johnson. (Fourth row) Ron Harpe, 
Ben Logan, Ronny Humes, Daryl Dempsey, Barry Carroll, Tim 
Martin. (Back row) Anthony Quayle, Kevin Keown, Billy Jacobi 
and Terry Patterson 
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Organized in fall 1975, the Gun Club has 
attracted some 40 members. ‘We're having 
a little trouble getting it set up like we want 
is right now,” said club member Mark 
Johnson. “We only have about 15 hard-core 
members.” 

Vice-president George Brooks won this 
year’s first annual trap championship, while 
Bob Bristow, club president, finished second. 

Monthly trap shoots, along with pistol, 
rifle and clay bird championships were 
scheduled for the year. Commenting on this 
Johnson said, “Several universities have 
sanctioned trap teams and we're going to 
try to get good enough, become sanctioned 
and compete with other schools.” 

Representatives from the Winchester and 
Remington Arms Gun Companies were on 
campus as club guests in the spring. 

A 17th century sport has been resurrected 
on Western's campus by Arthur J. Bush. The 
Fencing Club has given both male and 
female students an opportunity to thrust, 
retreat, advance and lunge with their 
partners. 

Informal bouts at meetings provided 
experience for judging and directing the club. 
Bush said, “The meetings have permitted 
rapid learning of basic fencing skills for those 
without previous knowledge and improve- 
ment of techniques for all fencers.” 

Four members, Steve Maxham, Georgiana 
Carlson, John Woosley and Dorothy Stigall, 
competed in an amateur Fencers League of 
America couples competition at Louisville 
on Oct. 5 and placed fourth and fifth res- 
pectively. 

On Nov. 22, the club engaged in their 
first college team competition at Williams- 
burg, Kentucky. The men’s foil team won 6-3. 

Four fencers participated in the AFLA 
Novice Foil Competition in Lexington on Dec. 
14. Of the 17 entered in the men’s event, 
John Woosley won the second place medal 
and Steve Maxham won the third place medal. 

Table Tennis Club President Dan Reid 
describes the sport as ‘a recreation you can 
play ‘til you're 90-years-old."” Reid said the 
club is built around what the students want 
to do. ‘We cater to the interest of the stu- 
dent,” he said. The recreation minor said the 
only reason he is not making a career of the 
sport is because there is no money in it. 

The only problem in gaining new club 
members, Reid said, is that newcomers get 
discouraged after seeing the experienced 
players. In order to combat this, the club 
offered a handicap for those who needed it. 

The Table Tennis Club met once per week 
for ladder competition (players play others 
of their own ability). At the Warren County 
Table Tennis Tournament club member Dan 
Reid placed second while Mike Wyatt placed 
first. This year the club had the largest 
participation ever in the Kentucky Closed 
Table Tennis Tournament in Lexington with 
11 members involved. 

“Why learn something to stay in shape 
when you can learn a marshal act at the 
same time?” said Karate Club President 
Jim Pickett. According to Pickett, some 
people feel a few moves will make them 
great, but it usually takes a year and one- 
half of practice to perform the skills. He 
said the only problem with the club is a loss 
of interest due to the amount of discipline 
required. 

The Karate Club attended the Huntsville, 
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A Kata is a series of moves that a karate student must 
learn in order to perform the art of defense. Holder of a 
white belt, Barbara Neal is instructed on how to do a 
Ala. Southern States Korean Tae Kwon Do 
Karate Tournament. Recognition for achieve- 
ment was given to Jim Pickett (brown belt), 
Gary Owen (green belt), Richie James 
(green belt), Jeff Erwin (green belt) and 
James Pettey (green belt) from the All-Japan 
Karate Association. Receiving yellow belts 
were Barry Carroll, Daryl! Dempsey, Barbara 
Stanton, Kathy Wilcox, Brenda _ Baker, 
Barbara Neal, Kevin Keown, Denise Quayle 
and Jean King. 

“Personalized instructions are given to 
the more avid beginners to help them pass 
the first test,” Miss Neal said. 

“We gotta plain white wrapper takin’ 
pictures.” “Good buddie, there’s a spy in 
the sky with hounds on the ground.” These 
sounds are foreign to many people, but to 


Kata by Gary Owen, holder of a green belt at a Karate 
Club meeting. According to Miss Neal, the club gather- 
ed three times a week to practice the art. 

members of the Citizens Band Radio Club 
it is familiar jargon. The club was organized 
by several students in the fall. 

Besides organizing, the club is setting 
up an emergency channel monitor team to 
work with the local ALERT team in monitor- 
ing channel nine. Responsibilities for this 
project would include giving directions to 
out of town truckers, assisting stranded 
motorists, and informing campus, local and 
state police of any emergencies which may 
occur. 

Establishing a new club on campus is 
described as “a lot of red tape” according to 
Steve Badgett, club president. He said 
that it was hard to come up with ground 
rules, by-laws and a constitution right at the 
very beginning. 
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Zeta Phi Eta: (Front row) Judy Bussell, Abbie Bartley, 
Juliet McCrory, Dr. Lee Mitchell, Judy Bartlett, Rebecca 
Parrott. (Back row) Carol Harrison, Sally Watson, Melissa 
Keffer, Judi Huter, Judy Chandler, Vanessa Oaks, Jamie 
Oden and Jo Ann Ballance. 


Green River Readers: (Front row) Sally Watson, Carol 
Harrison, Rebecca Parrott, Kim Davidson, Joyce Lewis, 
Judith Harrison. (Back row) Melvin Childers, John Korinek, 
Judy Bartlett and Antoinette Wearren. 


Sigma Tau Delta: (Front row) David Carter, Tim Johnson, 
Ginny Pillow, Kim Berry, Vicki Kirkland, Jocelyn Rausch. 
(Second row) Beverly Bond, Lynne Nave, Loretta Martin, 
Jan Patterson, Karen McNally. (Back row) Matt Hennecke, 
Holly McKenzie, Dr. William McMahon and Pam Napier. 
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Early this fall, a sandwich reading hour on the north lawn 
of Downing Center featured black poetry. Toni Wearren, 
a senior from Richmond, gives her interpretation of 
“Now Ain't That Love?” by Carolyn Rogers. 


Dinner theater 


In recent years, women have repeatedly 
made the news by “breaking ranks” in what 
were traditionally all-male fields. A slight 
variation to the trend was added this year 
as Dr. Lee Mitchell was initiated as the 
first male member of Western's chapter of 
Zeta Phi Eta. 

The local chapter of the national profes- 
sional fraternity in communication arts and 
sciences is currently taping children’s stories 
to distribute to local elementary schools. The 
chapter also recorded materials for the blind 
students in the spring. 

The national president of Zeta Phi Eta, 
Gertrude Breen, was honored by the local 
chapter when she visited Bowling Green in 
the fall. 

Commenting on changes that could be 
made in the club, member Jamie Oden said, 
“| didn’t find out about it until the first 
semester of my senior year. | wish they 
could get the word out sooner maybe by 
literature,’ she said. 

“| joined the club because of the people 
in it,” said Judy Huter, another club member. 
“You can learn a lot just by talking to the 
people. | also thought it might help me get a 
job,” she added. 

Unlike many people who eat during their 
lunch hour, the Green River Readers con- 
ducted sandwich reading hours this year on 
the north lawn of the student center. The 
group interpreted poems and invited the 
audience to read. A program of black poetry 
was given at the October sandwich reading 
hour. The presentation was coordinated by 
Jimi Hendrix and featured readers Renee 
Franklin, Toni Wearren and Phil Cherry. 

“You have to keep in mind that you're 
bringing out the meaning of the author of 
the literature and not trying to put on a 
showy show,” said Sally Watson, a member. 
The readers in the show actually memorize 
their lines, but they carry folders to show 
it is a piece of literature. They use bodily 
action, tension and just about everything 
an actor does, she added. 

The major Interpreters’ Theater produc- 
tion for this year was an adaptation of 
William Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury, 
directed by James A. Pearse. The Park 
City Daily News said of the production, 
“There was not a weak performer or an 
underdeveloped character in the cast of 20.” 

“The Secret Life of Walter Mitty,” a short 
story by James Thurber, was given at Barren 


Speech Pathology Club: (Front row) Abbie Bartley, 
Mary Smith, Gayle Appling. (Second row) Judy Bart- 
lett, Jean Gatton, Debbie Ray, Vicki Colliver, Rebecca 
Morton, Melanie Baker, Kempa Taylor, Laurie Haber- 
stroh, Patti Mann, Ada Civils, Kenny French, Lynn 
Roberts. (Back row) Gail Martin, Debbie Marcum, 
Richard Stout and Marla Kingrey. 


River State Park for the Kentucky Council 
of Teachers of English. 

“Dr. Pearse said literature comes alive in 
oral interpretation. | love it and enjoy doing 
it,” said Miss Watson. “We do our own in 
the club, but Dr. Pearse is always there 
to help,” she added. 

The member said they perform for each 
other, but are also very critical of each 
other. “Reading provides an opportunity to 
expose yourself to other kinds of literature, 
such as black poetry,” she said. 

Initiations can come at any time of the 
day. For members of Sigma Tau Delta, an 
English honorary, it was Homecoming morn- 
ing at a breakfast in the Faculty House. 
Dr. James Heldman, English department 
head, spoke to the organization at the break- 
fast. He spoke again later in the semester. 

In order for an undergraduate student to 
be eligible for membership, he must have 
either a major or minor in English, must 
have taken at least two literature courses 
beyond the freshman requirements, must 
have a “B” average in English and must 
rank in the top 35% of the class in general 
scholarship (cumulative scholastic record). 

The greatest annoyance for many college 
students is taking tests. Nevertheless, the 
main project of the Speech Pathology Club 
was the testing of 1,200 Head Start children 
in Warren County. The funds for the testing 
were provided by the federal government. 

The club also supplied and serviced a 
speech clinic in the Bowling Green area. 
The needed funds for this project were 
supplied through the profits of a bake sale. 
The club works primarily with children and 
their learning problems. 
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Afro-American Studies Organization: (Back row) Dr. Jones, Julius C. Redd, 
(Front row) Marie Ladd, Marjorie Horsley, | Terry Butcher, Carl Williams and Theresa 
Rheda Wadlington, Marsha Ragland. Haskins. 


Through the International Club’s tra- | members participated in the two hour 
ditional talent show, Reynaldo Morales, production held in Snell Hall. Several 
had a chance to share his Bolivian American members admitted they had 
culture with an audience as he ‘sang more backstage jitters than the foreign 
‘Viva Mi Patria Bolivia.” Fifteen club students before performing. 


German Club: (Front row) Jan Cooke, Dr. Robert Mar- 
tin, Dr. Jim Miller, Dr. Thomas Baldwin. (Back row) Bob 
Barker, Janice James, Vicky Brown, Tommy Bayens, Al 
Klein and Roswitha Furlong 


Russian Club: (Front row) Roger James, Jerry Howard, 
Cheryl Carter, Debbie Hoffman, Mania Ritter, Janey Cars- 
well, Grace Fowler, Stephanie Stewart, David Brooks, 
Lisa Cornwell, Frank Davis, David Downs, Keith Hood, Mike 
Bell and Jeffrey Jones 
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BAEGIOING Tice OANGUAGE BARAIEK 


For a couple of hours, a former Harlem 
Globetrotter brought the magical fascination 
that surrounds the well-known ball-handling 
comedy team to Western. His purpose was 
to participate in nationally-recognized Afro- 
American History Week. Sponsored by the 
Afro-American Studies Organization, 
Clarence Wilson was one of the club’s lec- 
turers who helped members learn more 
about Afro-American history. 

The event that kicked off the week at 
Western was a “Singspiration” on Sunday, 
Feb. 8. The program included performances 
by area black choirs and the Amazing 
Tones of Joy. 

According to advisor Dr. John E. Jones, 
the society is for students who want to learn 
more about Afro-American History. 

One member, Marsha Ragland, said the 
club is open to different races, not just 
blacks. 

In addition to Afro-American History Week, 
the club also sponsored needy families at 
Christmas time with profits obtained from 
bake sales. 

“The members of the Russian Club are 
in so much that it’s hard for all of us to 
get together,’ said Grace Fowler, a member. 

Miss Fowler will be traveling this summer 
to Russia with Mrs. Ritter in order to study 
the language and customs of the Russian 
people through independent study. 

An example of togetherness was demon- 
strated in the fall when Mrs. Mania Ritter, 
adviser, held a club party. Members en- 
joyed feasting on Russian food and listening 
to the music of the land. One game even 
featured the history of Russia in Jeopardy 
form. 

“There isn’t enough interest in foreign 
languages, said Stephanie Stewart when 
asked about the lack of club participation. 
“| joined the club because I’m a Russian 
major,” she said. 

A traditional college meal of hamburger 
and french fries was nowhere to be found at 
the International Club’s food-tasting party. 
The spring event featured a native dish from 
each member's homeland. 

Other activities for the club included a 
field trip to Mammoth Cave and the Chrysler 
Airtemp /plant. A reciprocal honor encircled 
the club as it sponsored a Christmas party 
at the Boys’ Club and was in turn honored 


Sigma Delta Pi: (Front row) Cecilia Kaelin, Anne 
Bradford, Grace Fowler, Sue Morris, Marilyn Moffitt. 
(Second row) Charlotte Wells, Raul Padilla, Clarice 
Scarborough, Adolfina Simpson, Jean Scarborough, 
Anniesse Williams. (Back row) Dr. C. P. Brown, Dr. 
Paul Hatcher and Dr. William Nolan. 


International Club: (Front row) Robert Wurster, Mar- 
garet Howe, Friedoon Karimi, Laurel Elms, Bash Talabi, 
Solar Adeyele. (Second row) Belinda Lowery, Belinda 
Bell, Amon Okpala, Javad Karimi, Raymond Lui, 
Azubike Emejiaka, Sarah Emmitt, Ruth Young, Cherlyn 
Ross. (Third row) Terry Kelly, Robert Ervin, Larry 
Wood, Mark Onyenekwu, Richard Cheng, James Hol- 
land, Raymond Tatum, Yiannakis Kouzarides, Tim 
Appling, Essaddig Bengali, Kathleen Rubey, Charles 
Osume, Paul Ezedi. (Back row) My Lienvongkot, Siu 
Kui Tong, George Luk, Becky Cress, Tam-Cong Luong, 
Gerardo de la Torre-Ugarte, Luz Gutierrez, Phong 
Nguyen, Ana Maria Ly, Zaibunnisa Begum and Johnson 
Toritsemotse. 


with a dinner by a local church. 

The club also held a talent show high- 
lighted by the skits borrowed from each 
member's native culture. 

Member James Henry Holland said the 
club gives him an opportunity to maintain 
contact with other cultures in Bowling Green. 

“One of the strongest points of the Ger- 
man Club is that it gives all interested 
in Germany and its traditions a chance to 
do things together and learn from each 
other,’ said Jan Cooke, a German major 
from Elizabethtown. 

The development of an exchange of in- 
ternships between the United States and 
foreign countries was one activity of the club 
this year. Students predominantly ran the 
exchange known as the International As- 
sociation of Students in Economics and: 
Management (AIESEC). The AIESEC found 
jobs for foreigners, including students, so 
they could work in the United States. For 
each job found here an American could 
live and work in Europe. 

The club also organized a group of 
students to travel to Brengenz, Austria, to 
study during the summer for college credit. 
The annual “Hanging of the Green” had an 
international flavor this year as the club 


sang Christmas carols in German. 

“| like Germany and anything connected 
with it so | joined the club,” said Vicky 
Brown, a foreign language major from Adol- 
phus. “l wish the club could meet more 
often if possible because students get a 
chance to speak German with others.” 

Sigma Delta Pi is offering a free trip 
overseas to an outstanding member of its 
club through a trust fund it has established 
this year. The trip will be appropriated 
through the interest that has accumulated 
from the trust fund. 

“We don’t have sufficient funds to have 
too many programs on campus,” said Grace 
Fowler, a member. 

“However, it helps your outlook on getting 
a job when you feel that you have to 
maintain a certain average in college,” she 
said. 

The club initiated nine new members in 
May. On Homecoming, Sigma Delta Pi 
held a Spanish dinner for the active mem- 
bers, alumni and faculty. 

“It's too bad that we can’t have more 
activities dealing with the language itself, 
but to say you did belong to an organi- 
zation does look good on a resume,” said 
Miss Fowler. 
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Amazing Tones of Joy: (Front row) Sheila Johnson, Taqualia Valentine, Marva 
Williams, Vanessa Benton, Earlrene Pruitt, Darlene Towns. (Second row) Clara 
Porter, Marilyn Russell, Petina Allen, Donna Clark, Sharon Raglin. (Third row) Donjea 
Jackson, JoLynn Robey, Mona Thomas, Dollie Cooke, Janise Madison. (Back row) 


Kenny Bell, Vincent Duncan, John Moore, George Bartleson, Greg Howard and 
Don Warren 


Church of Christ: (Front row) Ross Caudill, Bruce Breegle, Chuck Raymer, Keith 
Kirby, Linda Baker, Rosemary Davis, Mary Ann Clark. (Second row) Ginger Beeler, 
Sandy Mattingly, Sherry Clark, Jacqueline Wix, Debbie Price, Janet Shirley, Missie 
Bolt, Karen Thomas, Lynda Breegle. (Back row) David Cole, Vicki Perry, Dwight 
Harbin, Pat Williams, Barry Steen, Wayne Davenport, Mary Beth Spears, Carol Adams 
and Cindy Beeler. 


ee 


Art Guild: (Front row) Tom Pfannerstill, Janet Tichenor, Gayle Donna Collier, Donnie Firkins, Susan Calloway, Bob Love, Ruthie 
Schaad, Mark Allen, Ted Barnes, Dianna Lindsey. (Second row) Judy Osborne, John Nell. (Back row) Jane Coles, Cindy Thomas, Kathy 
Sharp, Martha Lesher, Diane Torri, Jennifer Reiss, Mike Ramsey, Fran McClure, Lesley Edwards, Lorie Kohl, Susan Kreko and David Ballard. 
Padgett, Amy Allen. (Third row) Cheryl Johnson, Sue Diswonger, 
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Performing on college campuses, in black 
churches, and for civic clubs, the 44 mem- 
bers of Amazing Tones of Joy exemplify 
Christ through their music, according to 
director Sheila Johnson, a senior from Day- 
ton, Ohio. “We try to give our audiences 
a musical encounter with black music of 
the past (Negro spirituals), the traditional 
gospel songs of the early ‘50s and con- 
temporary gospel music,” Miss Johnson 
said. 

“We also perform original compositions 
by members of the group and try to in- 
corporate drums, chimes, percussion and 
other instruments within our performances,” 
she said. 

Miss Johnson said the members have in 
the past performed mainly in Kentucky but 
their itinerary this year has taken them to 
Alabama, Tennessee and Ohio. Locally, the 
group performed on WBKO Channel 13 dur- 
ing Afro-American History Week, and on 
campus in an ASG-sponsored concert in 
March. After every concert, Miss Johnson 
said the group offered an altar call, providing 
an opportunity for people to respond publicly 
to the message of Christ. 


Campus organizations have picnics each fall to give 
club members a chance to meet one _ another. 
Somerset senior Barbara Dostal, and Leo Fernandez, an 
art professor, confer on the desserts offered at the Art 


Guild picnic. Miss Dostal chose cookies for dessert. 


“Most people can’t come out and say 
what they mean about the Christian faith, 
but through music you can express your- 
self,” said Vincent Duncan, a_ freshman 
member of the choir. “It helps you to be 
stronger in your faith when you can be ina 
Christian group while away from home,” he 
said. 

Maranatha is a greek term meaning ‘the 
Lord cometh.” According to Jim Lewis, 
director, The Maranatha Christian Center 
is an inter-denominational fellowship whose 
purpose is to train believers to be the light 
of the world and the salt of the earth. 

Activities included co-sponsoring with 
ASGa Messianic music group called’““LAMB” 
at Van Meter auditorium, a Jesus music con- 
cert and a film presentation. Jesus Festival 
Week with music by “Praise” (a folk-rock 
Christian group), the film “Cross and the 
Switchblade” and Bible teaching were also 
held. 

A teaching seminar on faith was spon- 
sored with Clay McClean, who ministered 
in the gift of teaching and prophecy. 
Weekly meetings of fellowship, worship, and 
Bible teaching were made available to stu- 
dents on Monday and Thursday nights. 

A talented artist often does not have 
any way to display his work after it has 
been finished. Members of the Art Guild 
have tried to solve this problem by estab- 


Maranatha Christians: (Front row) Debbie Thornton, 
Linda Lewis, Tom Cooper. (Second row) Brent Priddy, 
James Capps, Jim Lewis, Mark Beliles, Bob Martin. 


Doing what comes naturally 


lishing a rental gallery. A student’s work is 
rented to local businessmen to be displayed 
at their offices. 

An art auction was held in the fall and 
spring to give art students more recogni- 
tion. The proceeds from the sales went to a 
fund which awards a scholarship each year 
to a deserving art student. The Art Guild 
also sponsored workshops for students and 
the public in art-related areas. 

According to Janet Tichenor, a sophomore 
art major, “The club really promotes an 
interest in art for the student as well 
as the community.” 

Combining its efforts with Sigma Kappa 
sorority, the club’s float won the Alumni 
Award at Homecoming. 

A personal one-to-one teaching of the 
gospel of Christ is one of the advantages 
of the Church of Christ organization, 
according to Bruce Breegle. In addition, 
the church has an in-depth Bible study on 
Monday and Wednesday evenings. This year 
the group encountered retreats with Austin 
Peay and Tennessee Tech. 

The center also planned activities for 
others such as Halloween party for under- 
privileged youth, crocheting and _ knitting 
for the elderly. and a university Bible class 
at the Park Street Church of Christ. Mem- 
bers attended a Memphis State seminar and 
the mid-American mobilization seminar. 


(Third row) Debby Abney, Linda Bartley, Jenny Jef- 
fries. (Back row) Edward Hall, Kenneth Roberts, Eric 
Logsdon and Jon Chick. 
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A pocketful of politics 


After being an inactive organization on 
campus in the recent past, the Young Demo- 
crats reorganized this year and helped Gov. 
Julian Carroll get elected. Tom Hayes, a 
government major, said, ‘The club won't do 
anything but grow now.” He aso said the 
membership has helped him with his major 
and the Associated Student Government 
(ASG). “The only problem with the club is 
that we need to be seen more around cam- 
pus,’ Hayes added. 

To further instill campaign support for 
Carroll, the Young Democrats passed out 
1,500 sun visors at Western football games 
and at a track meet. The visors were also 
distributed in the student center. 

In addition, the club worked at a Demo- 
cratic fund-raising dinner, went to the presi- 
dential primary in Louisville and helped stu- 
dents register by absentee ballot. 

Rickie Johnson said he became a club 
member because he has always been in- 
terested in politics and the Democratic party 
in Kentucky. According to Johnson, the or- 
ganization has better helped his under- 
standing of campaigning. 

When asked about improvements in the 
club, Johnson said he would like to see the 
club more active in the future. 

Although tourists flooded into Washington 
this year for the bicentennial, Washington 
was a familiar sight for many College 
Republicans returning to Washington for 
the national leadership conference high- 
lighted by speeches from President Gerald 
Ford and Ronald Reagan. 

Aside from the annual fund-raising func- 
tions such as car washes and bake sales, 
the campus club travels to Washington 
each spring to hear leading Republicans 
speak and plan functions for the upcoming 
elections. 

Members of the club spent several 
weekends stuffing, addressing and stamping 
invitations for President Ford's visit to Ken- 
tucky. However, after the invitations had 
been sent out, the president cancelled the 
visit because of feared anti-busing demon- 
strations. 

The club immediately began working on 
the “Gable for Governor’ campaign. One of 


the efforts of the campus group was a phone 
bank. Members took lists of registered 
Republicans in each precinct and called 
them in an effort to get them to vote. Trans- 
portation and baby-sitting services were 
also offered by the group on election day. 

According to Mike Crain, an active mem- 
ber of the group, the College Republicans 
have many worthy goals. ‘‘Our main goal is 
to motivate people to vote whether they 
are Democrats, Republicans or Indepen- 
dents,” he said. Thus far it appears as if 
the organization has come far toward help- 
ing this motivation. 

On Sept. 16, the Republicans brought 
Huda Jones, unsuccessful candidate for Ky. 
Secretary of State to Western and arranged 
for interviews at local radio and television 
stations. 

The club also conducted a political pref- 
erence poll on campus, sponsored a home- 
coming candidate and built a homecoming 
float with the theme “200 Years — We 
Made It.” 

Students no longer have to hike up the 
hill to cash checks or tote 10 pound 
laundry sacks around campus. This is partly 
due to the interest the Inter-Hall Council 
has shown toward students living on cam- 
pus. The council's petitions helped bring 
about better laundry facilities as well as 
delivery service. In addition, a check-cashing 
service was established at the Downing 
Center. The club's efforts were aided by the 
Associated Student Government. 

John Butchko, council president, said the 
council is still trying to extend the hours 
that dorm lobbies are open. He also said 
the council would like to see more visita- 
tion hours put into effect. “It is very un- 
likely, however, that the dorms will receive 
more visitation hours in the near future,” 
he said. According to a survey conducted 
by the council, Western offers fewer visita- 
tion hours than any other college in the 
state. 

As a result of the Title IX provision 
for equal rights, Butchko also stated that 
dorms may be changed in order to better 
divide the air-conditioned facilities between 
males and females. 


The Inter-Hall Council sponsored the third 
annual Human Awareness Week this year. 
Singing, lectures and demonstrations were 
offered in the dorms throughout the week. 

Two floats sponsored by the council 
won awards at Homecoming. In addition, 
three of the top six candidates for queen 
were sponsored by dorms. Homecoming 
Queen Brenda Smiley was one of these. 

“Her contribution to class was outstand- 
ing. All the teachers were for her.” These 
were the words echoed by Dr. John Parker 
of the government department about Mary 
O'Sullivan, who received the outstanding 
senior award in government. The straight-A 
senior was presented the award by Pi 
Sigma Alpha in the spring of 1975. 

A political science honor society, Pi Sigma 
Alpha had a meeting in which career op- 
portunities for political science students were 
discussed. 

One new club member describes the col- 
legiate chapter of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Clubs of America (DECA) as a com- 
plement to her DECA class. ‘The club is a 
carry-through of the class,” Renee Littlejohn 
said. According to her, the strongest point 
of the club is its contact with the schools. 

Western was the site of the chapter's 
annual Leadership Training Institute for high 
school students and the second meeting of 
the Kentucky State Marketing and Distribu- 
tive Education Advisory Committee. 

Through the work of DECA, a leadership 
training workship was held for the local 
and state officers of the Illinois DECA in 
Springfield, Ill/ The group also taught ses- 
sions in officer training and chapter man- 
agement at the DECA central region con- 
ference in St. Louis, Mo. In January, the 
chapter hosted a career day for high school 
seniors. 

“Western's DECA club is not just for 
the fun of it,” said club member Donna 
Sutherland. “It’s for the practice of working 
with the high school distributive education 
and DECA programs,” she continued. Ac- 
cording to Miss Sutherland, the only change 
she would offer the club is additional 
time to visit more schools with increased 
involvement. 


Pi Sigma Alpha: (Front row) Patty Floyd, Janet Estes, Deborah Martin, Julia 
Williams, W. Mitchell Deep, Beverly Judd, Legail Poole, Lisa Cornwell. (Back row) 
Frank Allen Davis, Tim Leigh, Terry Tatum, Mike Gray, Bill Ricke, Paul Nation, 
Rickie Johnson, Marc Levy, Dr. John Parker, Ron Sowell, Tim Mauldin and Bryan 
Brooks 
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Young Democrats: (Front row) Tom Hayes, Steve Smith, Patricia Cook, Rickie 
Johnson, John David Evans. (Second row) Mary Anne Loftus, Brent Shockley, 
Rhoda Milam, Michael Routt, Ralph Coffman, Jeffrey Durham, Robert Tackett. 
(Back row) Jonathan Carter, Deborah Padgett, Miriam Ferguson, Kathleen Monin, 
Karen O’Hearn, Cathy Murphy, Beverly Bow, Steven Powell and Jeffrey Vaughn. 
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“Who will be president in '76?” is a question dazzling politicians 
and voters in this election year. Robert Tackett, a Young Demo- 
crats Club member, discusses a petition to place Hubert Humphrey 
on the Kentucky primary ballot at a club meeting. 


Inter-Hall Council: (Front row) John Butchko, Martha Williams, 
Marshall Kennedy. (Second row) Suzanne Bell, Monica Ash. (Third row) 
Gwenda Watkins, Mary Williams, Debra Fuller. (Fourth row) Annie 
Krebs, Tom Battle. (Back row) Bee Riley, Brenda Mutter and Lewis 
Bauer. 


The Western Collegiate Distributive Education Clubs of America 
(DECA) chapter was organized in the fall of 1974 with 34 charter 
members. The club now has approximately 60 members. Betsy Harlin, 
Donna Sutherland, Becky Merideth, Franke Krebs, Theresa Durham 
and Annie Krebs were among the members who attended the club’s 
Christmas party in Grise Hall. 


College Republicans: (Front row) Susan Leucht, David Reinhardt, 
Jay Mosely, Johnny Mallard, Mike Crain, Ruthie Ryherd, Larry 
Rowland, Sandra Pitcock. (Back row) Vick Rogers, David Carwell, 
Kelly Rich, Ann Middleton, Pat Logsdon and Nancy Hamilton. 
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Industrial Education and Technology Club: (Front row) Mark Gottula, Dale Greer, 
Society of Manufacturing Engineers: (Front row) Bruce Nelson, Michael Knott Sherlene Spencer, Charles Fitzpatrick, John Harris, Ricky Shemwell, Johnny Owens. 
(Back row)Henry M. Healey, David Wade, Richard Feistritzer, Charles Redmon and (Back row) Stan Scott, Richard Harris, Billy Thomas, Dr. Howard Lowrey, Joe 
Anthony W. Sroka. Taylor, David Dobrick, Dr. Franklin Conley, Edwin Moss and Steve Fulner. 
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Agricultural Education Club: (Front row) Byron Williams, Winning float ideas are usually hard to come up with, but 
Mike Kenner, Mike Fancher, Donald Johnson, Greg Hester. for the Industrial Education Club it appears as though it has no such 
(Second row) Jim McGuire, P. E. Chandler, Daryl Proffitt, problems. Celebrating its 50th anniversary, the club has won first 
Larry Williams, Lawrence Bell, Terry Harvey, Richard McGuf- place with its homecoming floats for the past five years. The subject 
fin. (Back row) Larry Hendrick, Eddie Johnson, Darrell Selby of this year’s float was the Boston Tea Party—Topper” style. 
and Edgar Mills 
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Plants of a different nature 


“Food for America” was the basic theme 
as Agriculture Education (Ag. Ed.) mem- 
bers took 240 elementary school children on 
a tour of the university farm. The members 
explained how food gets from the farm to 
the consumer, and that hamburgers are not 
grown at McDonald's, according to Garry 
Gibson, president of the group. 

Gibson said the school children were 
organized into classes, and taught by mem- 
bers on a simple level. The members used 
such examples as: a dairy cow may produce 
72 glasses of milk, an apple tree can grow 
enough for 225 applie pies, and a sack of 
wheat equals 50 loaves of bread, Gibson 
said. 

The Ag. Ed. members also traveled to 
the National Future Farmers of America 
Convention, the National Student Teaching 
Convention in Kansas City, and to Lebanon, 
Ind. for the National Farm Progress show, 
according to Gibson. Members toured over 
16 agriculture departments throughout Ken- 
tucky high schools. They studied the facil- 
ities and methods of teaching and showed 
slides and films. 

The Society has compiled a unique library 
for student teachers in agriculture which 
included tapes and films on the emotional 
behavior of students. 

Steve Sidebottom said he joined the club 
because it provided activities which are 
beneficial to future teachers. “A lot of people 
join the club, but then they don’t attend 
the meetings,” he said. 

Helping farmers create a different pic- 
ture of agriculture for the consumer is the 
common interest of Agriculture Club mem- 


bers, according to Becky Walker. ‘‘Con- 
sumers blame farmers for the high prices 
of food,” said the senior biology major. In 
reality, the farmer receives only one cent 
from the sale of a 58 cent loaf of bread, 
the Calhoun native explained. 

Working toward their mutual goal, Agri- 
culture Club members sponsored a Future 
Farmers of America Field Day in the spring. 
“These high school students are introduced 
to Western Kentucky University and to the 
agriculture department,” said Miss Walker. 
“It's a learning experience for all of us.” 

In conjunction with the agriculture de- 
partment, the club sponsored contests for 
1,200 high school students with categories 
including dairy judging, soil judging, live- 
stock judging, and plant and seed identi- 
fication. Horticulture judging, welding and 
tractor driving were also included. 

Egg throwing, softball games and a tug-of- 
war between the classes were part of a fall 
sports day. Club members beat the faculty 
members with ease during a_ volleyball 
battle that same day. 

Frustration mounted as plans for a dance 
were made only to be cancelled. Plans were 
reestablished for a spring dance. “We will 
have a dance this spring if | have to dance 
with the cows myself,” said Donnie Beau- 
champ, club president. 

Lectures and seminars on such topics as 
“Robots in Industry’ and “The Role of a 
Manufacturing Engineer’, coupled with tours 
through local factories, gave members of the 
student chapter of the Society of Manu- 
facturing Engineers (SME) the opportunity 
to get a taste of business in the world 


outside of college. 

SME is a professional organization com- 
prised of students enrolled in Engineering 
or Industrial Technology. According to 
Charles Redmon, chairman, Western's chap- 
ter is the only student chapter in Kentucky. 

Throughout the semester, the chapter 
toured local industries such as F.M.C. Corp. 
and the Bata Co. Redmon said the plant 
tours helped students observe the jobs and 
equipment of which they are being trained 
to take command. It also gave the op- 
portunity to meet the personnel in the plant. 

Chicken wire, nails, wood and paper. 
These ingredients are rarely mixed together 
in a recognizable form. One day each year, 
however, “magic” is performed and they are 
transfixed into Homecoming floats. 

For the fifth consecutive year, the In- 
dustrial Education and Technology Club 
“bewitched” the judges and won first place 
in float competition. “It (float work) was 
even more exciting (this year) because this 
is the 50th anniversary of the club,” said 
member Ricky Shemwell. 

Another honor awarded the club was 
first place for a mass production display. 
The award was presented at the Kentucky 
Industrial Association convention in Louis- 
ville. 

Other club activities included a tour of the 
Firestone Plant in Bowling Green and a raffle 
for the benefit of the club’s scholarship 
fund. Freshmen Steve Fulner and David 
Dobrick received $100 scholarships from the 
club and $1,000 from the industrial arts 
department of Doss High School in Louis- 
ville. 


Agriculture Club: (Front row) Phil Turner, John Jarvis, 
Becky Walker. (Second row) Bernard Hobbs, Darrell 
Higgason, Mitchell Whittle, Dr. James Worthington. (Third 
row) Mickey Howard, Joe Portman, Lawrence Bell and 
David Raymer. (Back row) Lewis Bauer, Donnie Beau- 
champ, Dennis Smith, Dennis Arterburn and Kerry Frazier. 
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Eta Sigma Gamma: (Front row) Steve Berry- Student Honors Society: James Holland 
man, Jeff Cross, Pat Daniel, Wanda Croney. Charles Scott, Carla Sanders, Tony Stewart, 
(Back row) Regina Vincent, Dr. David Dunn, James Baker, Richard Daugherty, Myra Trask, 
Mr. Steve Bohnenblust and Dr. Leopold. Beverly Bow and Mary Anne Loftus. 


Phi Alpha Theta: (Front row) David Smith, Karen Wilkins, Nelda Wyatt, James Harris. 
Diana Tomes, Markeeta Wood, Suzanne Held, (Back row) Bill Hedger, Janice Hite, Elizabeth 
Sarah Vincent, Judy Bussell. (Second row) Gott, Susan Lyons, Terry Tatum, and Charles 
Marylyn Pettey, Janet Estes, Bianca Browning, Bussey. 
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Excellence in scholarship is an attribute 
that has long been sought after by stu- 
dents. Coupled with this are four additional 
standards for membership in Omicron Delta 
Kappa, an honor society. They include 
excellence in athletics, social services, cam- 
pus government and religion; journalism, 
speech and mass media, and the creative 
and performing arts. Potential members must 
be nominated by members and possess 
two standards of excellence. 

Western’s campus was bubbling with 
activity one day in the spring when the 
group sponsored a convention for Tennessee 
and Kentucky circle members. Faculty-stu- 
dent relations was the main topic of dis- 
cussion at the convention. 

According to Rickie Johnson, a member, 
the merging of the four categories with 
scholastics brings people who have some- 
thing in common (academic achievement) to- 
gether. He said normally these people would 
not meet because they are involved in 
diverse fields of study. 

Research papers are an inevitable part of 
college life. Members of Phi Alpha Theta, 
however, volunteer for more than their 
share. Collecting historical artifacts, the 
group wrote and edited the Student Re- 
searcher, a journal of historical papers. David 
Smith was the editor of the journal. 

The honor society for historians was also 
involved in local, regional and _ national 
projects including national conferences in 
Atlanta, Ga. and regional conventions. 

In addition to presenting monthly pro- 
grams of historical and scholarly interest, 
members assisted at the state-wide high 
school history contest and the history de- 


Omicron Delta Kappa: Dr. Charles Van Eaton, Paul 
Nation, Paul Calico, Brad Freeman, Dr. Marvin Rus- 
sell and Dr. Jack Sagabiel. 


Before speaking to Phi Alpha Theta members, Dr. 
James Spiceland talks to club adviser Dr. Charles 
Bussey, a history instructor. Spiceland, a teacher in 
the philosophy department, presented a talk on the 
philosophy of history. 


partment’s distinguished lecturer series that 
featured noted French Revolution scholar 
Dr. George V. Taylor of the University of 
North Carolina. 

Social activities of the chapter included 
a Christmas party and a formal spring ban- 
quet. Speakers dealing with national issues 
were featured at the banquet. 

“The Student Honors Organization 
should be able to offer something to at 
least one-half of the 1,400 or 1,500 stu- 
dents who qualify for membership in the 
organization with a 3.3 cumulative grade 
point average,” Tony Stewart said. 

As one of the three originators of the 
organization, Stewart said participation had 
been slim until now. “The fact that we are 
still together after a year is a tremendous 
step,’ Stewart said. “Honors organizations 
have been started at several other campuses 
and have never managed to survive the 
first few months.” 

The organization has been successful in 
getting a second student added to the Uni- 
versity Honors Committee, and in getting an 
honors lounge put in Cravens Graduate 
Center, Stewart said. 

Several courses were added to the honor 
curriculum this year. Two such special topic 
courses are Modern Indian Religious Thought 
and the Science Fiction Novel. 

Stewart said despite the small participa- 
tion level, the club has been successful in 
accomplishing what it originally intended to 
— organizing honor students and letting the 
University know what they want. 

The objectives of the local chapter of 
Eta Sigma Gamma are to stimulate better 
health standards in both the university and 
local communities. The club is a natural 
professional honorary society in health ser- 
vice. 

According to Steve Berrigan, president, 
this organization is an elite group because a 
high academic standard is maintained as a 
pre-requisite for membership. 


& Expressive 
__ Vocations 


One of the strongest points the Veterans 
On Campus organization has going for it is 
its treasury, according to Bobby Scott, a 
graduate from Bowling Green. The VOCs 
have a Las Vegas Dice Game that provides 
approximately $900 a year for the club. The 
game is set up annually at a booth at the 
Southern Kentucky Fair. 

With the closing of L and M Bookstore 
in the fall semester, many students com- 
plained of higher prices in the University 
Book Store. In an effort to combat this, the 
club helped organize a campus book ex- 
change. For each book sold, the club earned 
25 cents. 

“In our club, you make lasting friend- 
ships,” said Dave Dillehay, a senior from 
Dawson Springs. “The people get together 
because they have similar needs,” he added. 
“There is an age gap between veterans and 
other people on campus.” 

Doug Green, a sophomore from Bowling 
Green, said the club is an easy way for 
non-student wives to get to know other 
non-student wives. 

Scott said the VOCs are about the most 
active organization on campus. “For every 
get-together we have, 60 to 70 per cent of 
the group is present. 

The club had a ‘50s party, a Christ- 
mas dance, a skating party and a hay- 
ride this year. The VOCs also sponsored the 
Homecoming bonfire and displayed their 
Betsy Ross float in the Homecoming parade. 
In addition, they won second place in intra- 


With the closing of the L and M Bookstore, buying at the College Heights Bookstore. Donna mural volleyball competition. 
Veterans on Campus and ASG sponsored a book Gaines, a freshman from Apo, N.Y., looks inside a A class project for Karen Zimmerman 
exchange to give students an alternative to book- book to see the price the owner wants. and Chris Stanton turned out to be quite a 


surprise for the two Western seniors. In 
advertising classes of Robert Blann, the girls 
submitted camera-ready advertisements with 
the theme of ‘Careers in Journalism for 
Minorities”. The contest was sponsored by 
the Newspaper Fund, Inc. and the Wall 
Street Journal. Miss Zimmerman is a mem- 
ber of the college chapter of the American 
Advertising Federation/Alpha Delta 
Sigma at Western. 

Steve Hunt, president of the club, said 
this was the fourth time Western had won a 
major award in the past five years and 
Western has as many winners as any other 
school in overall competition. Misses Stanton 
and Zimmerman were among five winners 
of $100 scholarships from the 55 entries 
received. 

Chartered in the fall, Alpha Delta Sigma 
seniors sent in their resumes to the Job 
Clearinghouse which is published each spring 
to help advertising/marketing students ob- 
tain employment. The publication contains 
abbreviated resumes of AAF/ADS college 


Public Relations Student Society of America: (Front row) Martha Crawford, chapters seniors and is sent to all AAF 

Karen Gossman, Marilyn Cassady, Becky Bruce, Donna Filburn, Dennis O'Nan, company members and to local advertising 

Brian Collins. (Back row) Sara Maddox, Barbara Hagan, Ruthie Hays, John Draheim, clubs across the country. 

Steve Hunt and Tom Gore A spring project was the 1976 National 
Student Advertising Competition for Toyota 
Motor Sales. Each year, a major corpora- 
tion sponsors the competition in which stu- 
dents are to prepare a complete advertising 
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and promotional campaign. Blann, adviser for 
the group, chose four members who were to 
work on the project and submit it for judging. 
Winners were to be announced at the Na- 
tional Advertising Conference in Washing- 
ton, D.C. on June 4-5. 

The group had several speakers through- 
out the school year. One of these was, Don 
Hileman, dean of communications at the 
University of Tennessee. 

Carol Rickert, a senior mass communi- 
cations major from Chagrin Falls, Ohio, said 
the club offers the students a chance to gain 
experience and recognition through adver- 
tising competition. 

Larry Johnson, another senior member 
of the club, said the reason he joined the 
club was because it takes more than 
good grades to get a job now. He said he 
feels clubs are a part of the outside experi- 
ence a student needs to compete in the job 
market. 

In its infancy as far as campus organiza- 
tions go, the Public Relations Student So- 
ciety of American (PRSSA) matured into an 
active club during its first year on the 
hill with 30 members. 

Robert Blann, faculty adviser, Steve Hunt 
and Brian Collins attended the National 
Public Relations Conference in New York 
City on Nov. 16-19. 

Collins said the conference’s theme em- 
phasized the fact that public relations is 
a profession, not just a ‘‘throw-off” job. 
“We saw the cream of the crop, the heads in 
their field, and we realized you can't define 
all the duties of a PR man,” he said. 

Several members of the local chapter 
attended a two-day district conference a 
Ball State University in Muncie, Ind., March 
26-27. Plans were also made to attend a 
national convention in Boston, Mass., Aug. 
10-13. It will be held in conjunction with 
the World Congress of Public Relations, a 
first in the United States. 

Dennis O’Nan, another club member, ex- 
plained that problems in the new public 
relations major can often be worked out 
through the student organization. 

There are many headaches involved in the 
production of a newspaper. The last of these 
is physically distributing them. As a project 
for the year, Sigma Delta Chi members 
distributed copies of the College Heights 
Herald twice a week. 

Made up of future journalists, the pro- 
fessional fraternity published a newsletter 
dealing with significant events within the 
mass communications department. 

The group also attended a_ national 
convention in Philadelphia, Penn. where it 
heard noted journalists as Otis Chandler, 
Tom Wicker, Frank Sutherland and Edwin 
Newman. 

Sigma Delta Chi held its annual banquet 
on April 13. At this time, the chapter 
announced its choice of Kentucky’s out- 
standing journalists. The selection was made 
after reviewing material submitted by jour- 
nalists around the state. 

“| would like to see the chapter get 
more involved in the field of journalism rather 
than try to promote the club,” said Patti 
Hodges, a member. She said being in the 
club would help her by bringing her in con- 
tact with professionals in the field of jour- 
nalism. 


Sigma Delta Chi: (Front row) Reba Shoulders, Robin 
Vincent, Patty Hodges, Laura Turok, Georgia Hiester- 
man, Chris Marion, Karen Gossman. (Second row) 
Robyn Sayre, Roger Harris, Jim Siwicki, Hugh Embry, 
Maribeth Williams, Mort Schmitt, Mary Roberson, 


Veterans On Campus: (Front row) C. Read, Larry 
Cassady, Loren Kerr, Randy Hayden, Doug Green, 
Darrell Sparks, John Lenn, Nick Collins, Jerry Hagan, 
Charles Schooley. (Second row) Paul Conrad, Lloyd 
Hayes, Larry Johnson, Gary Likins, John Minto, Ray 
Spears, Dennis Gruesser, Wayne Sisk, Dave Dillehay, 


Delta 


Federation/Alpha 
Sigma: (Front row) Randy Saltzman, Jim Tumbrink, 
Carol Rickert, Dennis O’Nan, Karen Zimmerman. (Back 


American Advertising 


Brenda Grinstead, Julie Williams, Jim Highland. 
(Back row) Al Cross, Jay Wethington, Tom Siwicki, 
Jerry Elam, Dennis O’Nan, Tim Chism, Steve Hunt, 
Neil Budde, Karen Zimmerman and Dennis Boyd. 


Steve Estes. (Third row) Robert Borders, Richard 
Titus, Art Coad, Mel Shelley, Keith Collie, Bill Klein, 
Jim Gregory, Daryl Dempsey, Jerry McDonald, Tom 
Osborne, Bobby Scott, Dave Feger, Gene Smith, 
William Cunningham. (Back row) Fred Duncan, John 
Belwood, John Dick and Jim Humble. 


row) Robert Blann, Steve Hunt, Chuck Price, Debbie 
Cates, Larry Johnson, Phil Henry, Debbie Abel, Marian 
Every and Karen Gossman. 
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Amidst the clutter that can usually be found on their 
desks, Hera/d Editor Neil Budde and Managing Editor 
Betsy Leake discuss a page layout for the newspaper's 
Jan. 27 edition. Miss Leake said she works primarily 
with layouts on the newspaper. 


Looking over a paste-up for the Jan. 30 edition 
are Bob Adams and David Sutherland, news adviser 
and photo adviser, respectively. The subject of their dis- 
cussion was the use of a tooling line to wrap around a 
story on the Special Problems 490 class. 
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University publications photographers spend many 
hours checking negatives for details before a picture 
is printed. Chief Hera/d photographer Bob Coffey and 
Lewis Gardner, another photographer, examine potential 
basketball photographs for the school newspaper. 


The Herald staff has 80 contracts and sells ads to 
approximately 200 advertisers. In order to keep track 
of business, advertising manager Steve Werschulz holds 
a sales territory meeting for several students who are 
part of his eight member advertising crew. 


As the clock ticks away and 
the printer awaits the final 
paste-up, Bob Adams, adviser for 


the school paper, can be heard saying: 


“Let's wrap it up” 


Officially, the 50 students who held paid 
positions on College Heights Herald staff 
during the year worked for seven to 15 hours 
a week. 

In actuality, the students worked full- 
time, spending almost every spare minute 
working on the campus newspaper. 

The days were filled with interviews, 
photo assignments, advertising sales and 
staff meetings. 

The nights, which sometimes turned into 
mornings before the work was done, were 
filled with copyediting, proofreading, laying 
out and pasting up pages and other aspects 
of production. 

When the final product appeared each 
Tuesday and Friday, as it did 59 times during 
the year, it represented a total of several 
hundred hours of work. 

The effort was recognized when state and 
national awards were handed out. The news- 
paper captured the All-American rating, the 
highest given by the Associated Collegiate 
Press, for the fifth consecutive year. 

In addition, the paper was rated the best 
in Kentucky by the Kentucky Intercollegiate 
Press Association (KIPA), and the best in 
Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois by the Society 
of Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi. 

Individual staff members also won na- 
tional honors. Tom Caudill, Neil Budde and 
Richard Halicks all earned Newspaper Fund 
Inc. internships, which included $700 
scholarships and a summer's work on a 


David Whitaker, university publications director, photo 
editor Don Bruce and Bob Adams, Herald adviser, 
proofread a Hera/d page prior to publication. Whitaker 
served as editor in 1942, 1946 and 1947. Adams was 
editor of the paper in 1964. 


metropolitan newspaper. 

Caudill, who was editor during 1975, 
worked on the Charlotte Observer during the 
summer of that year. 

Budde, editor in the spring, was to work 
on the same paper next summer, while 
Halicks was to work on the At/anta Journal. 

Betsy Leake, managing editor in the 
spring, was elected secretary of KIPA. 

Others who held high positions on the 
paper during the year were: Anne Adams, 
news editor; Don Collins and Clyde Huff- 
man, sports editors; Bruce Edwards and Don 
Bruce, photo editors; Alfina Mami and Hal- 
icks, chief reporters, and Steve Werschulz, 
advertising manager. 

Of her experience on the Herald, Arts 
Editor Judy Wildman said, “It is one of the 
most time-consuming jobs on campus, and | 
wouldn't be doing it if it wasn’t such a 
valuable work experience.” 

Pat Hohman, special assignments report- 
er, agreed. “It has been a worthwhile ex- 
perience because how else can you learn? 
In the classes, you don’t actually put to- 
gether a newspaper. The Hera/d gives you 
more three-dimensional training. 

Pam Eldridge, a new staff member in 
the spring, said she was surprised by the 
paper's operation. 

“It was more than | expected. | was 
surprised the first night | came in that the 
paper was so professionally run. | didn’t 
realize it was so much work.” 


Before taking his story out of the typewriter, chief 
copy editor Richard Halicks proofreads it with the help 
of staff assistant Tom Caudill. Halicks started work on 
the newspaper in the fall, one of two semesters 
Caudill served as editor of the paper. 
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A majority of the Talisman staff members work at 11:45 p.m. three days 
before the Jan. 26 deadline. Approximately 82 pages were sent in for this 
deadline with the bulk of the work coming from the organizations, Greeks 
and student life sections. Approximately half of the workers shown in the 
picture are on payroll. The Ja/isman had five deadlines during the year. 


Organizations editors Wendell Bratcher and Maribeth Williams are aided 
by Kathy Whitson on the Jan. 26 deadline. The three are cropping pictures 
and fitting copy for pages 304 and 305. Bratcher was a section editor for 
the first time and Miss Williams was administration editor last year. 
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Projecting a new angle to the viewer can mean a bit of danger for a 
photographer. Chief photographer Carl Krull climbed a crane shaft to take 
a photo of the razing of the old music building, which appears on page 374. 
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[\ look “Welbingd the Seenes” 


Some Western students chose to wile 
away the summer hours at home or school. 
Others were wrapped up in the drudgery of a 
summer job. But a journey to Athens, Ohio 
was in store for three Western students. 

A college yearbook clinic was being held 
and the two editors of Western’s yearbook 
(Tom and Jim Siwicki) and the student life 
editor (Donna Buckles) met in central Ken- 
tucky for the six-hour drive. 

The drive was filled with high hopes and 
expectations as the trio threw a barrage of 
ideas at each other on the trip. 

Taking a detour through Columbus, Ohio 
to pick up Becky Blair, the group got lost for 
two hours and accidentally drove through an 
air force base. 

Once in Athens, Ohio the group met Mary 
Lynn McCubbin and their adviser, Roger 
Loewen, and the actual work on the 1976 
Talisman began. Designing layouts, coming 
up with ideas for stories and thinking of a 
theme were the main things which took up 
the time of the staff. 

It was-in Athens that the staff decided 
upon the basic premise of its theme. With 
several key events prominent in the minds 
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ofthe staffers, it was thought the theme 
“A Year That Affected Each Westerner Dif- 
ferently”’ was a natural. 

The staff members also attended sessions 
which were led by Col. Chuck Savedge, head- 
master of the Augusta Military Academy and 
a recognized authority on yearbooks; Mr. 
Bill Lawbaugh, adviser for Catholic Univer- 
sity; and Mr. Bill Click, past president of the 
National Council of College Publications 
Advisers (NCCPA). 

This trip was only the start for some of the 
staff as all became busy interviewing each 
administrator and each department head 
early in the fall semester. 

The 1975-76 Talisman saw more faculty 
and students contacted than ever before re- 
garding views, quotes, opinions and informa- 
tion. It was estimated for each story at least 
four people were contacted and every cutline 
resulted in at least one phone call. 

The staff employed more graphics, used 
more tool lines and let the photographers 
present some of their work through picture 
stories. 

Some stories were planned to allow for 
special portrait-type pictures to be taken for 
profiles. The profile section was divided up 
and these special features were spaced 
throughout the book. 

Most of the staff realized it would be 
hard to make vast improvements on the book 
when it learned in the fall of the awards 
of the 1975 Talisman. The book was 
awarded another Trendsetter, one of the 
most prestigious awards given in yearbook 


journalism. The award, sponsored by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
(CSPA), was the second straight won by 
Western. 

The 1975 Talisman also received All- 
American and A+ ratings from the Associ- 
ated Collegiate Press (ACP) and the National 
School Yearbook Association (NSYA), re- 
spectively. The CSPA also awarded the TJa/is- 
man a Medalist Award. 

The Talisman was fortunate to have sev- 
eral freshmen join the staff early in the year. 
Connie Holman from Bowling Green said 
work on her high school yearbook and 
a friend on the Jalisman staff prompted her 
to work on the book. She said one of the 
things she learned by working on the book 
was the realization that a college publica- 
tion is for so many thousand — unlike a 
high school book. 

Jeff Howerton said working on the staff 
taught him how a bunch of people working 
for a common goal spurs each on to a better 
goal. 

Robin Vincent from Louisville said, “It was 
an opportunity for me to learn more about 
myself, especially as a writer.” 


First year worker Connie Holman and feature writer 
Karen McNally work on a cutline for an index picture of 
Steve Midkiff and Janet Green. Third year photographer 
Donnie Beauchamp shows Jim Burton how to spotone 


a picture. Burton took his first photography course 
under Roger Loewen in the spring. 


The adviser for the Talisman, Roger Loewen, talks 
with photographer Robin Chard, Donna Buckles and 
Tom Siwicki about a color deadline. Miss Chard was 
discussing the possibility of sending in her color fashion 
pictures at a later date. Miss Chard won out; the pic- 
tures she took for pages 108-109 were sent later. 
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Clean plates and computer dates 


Before students have to cope with the 
problems of moving in, registration or 
grades, they have to find the money to 
finance their education. To help alleviate 
this problem for three students, the Faculty 
Wives Club offered three full scholarships. 

“The club provides a means to meet the 
faculty members,” said Sara Winstead, club 
president. She said the club changes with the 
students. ‘‘As students’ attitudes change, the 
faculty's as well as their wives’ must 
change,” she said. 

Activities included a potluck meal in the 
fall, a country store to benefit the scholar- 
ship fund and a reception at the uni- 
versity’s ‘Hanging of the Green’’ ceremony. 
The club also assisted in the Homecoming 
and graduation receptions and the Honors 
Day activities. 

Equipped with toothbrushes and tooth- 
paste, the Junior American Dental Hy- 
gienist Association (JADHA) taught third 
and fourth graders how to brush their molars, 
incisors and bicuspids to avoid unwanted 
cavities during a ‘brush in” at Bowling 
Green elementary schools. 

Because the association's activities coin- 
cide with those of a dental hygiene major, 
all hygiene students are members. 

Senior Becky Jamison sees the organiza- 
tion as somewhat of a union. “You learn 
the new techniques coming into practice 
and also the new regulations on what a 
hygienist can and cannot legally do,” she 
said. 

A trip to Chicago to attend the American 
Dental Hygienist convention included meet- 
ing other school associations’ members to 
discuss programs. After learning about other 
programs, Miss Jamison said she _ feels 
Western's program is more thorough than 
most. 

The association also hosted a breakfast 
for all JADHA members during the Kentucky 


State Dental Hygienist convention as well as 
numerous projects, involving dental edu- 
cation in the community. 

Skilled technicians have often said that 
computers have a language all their own, 
but the Student Data Processing Society 
members blinked twice when they observed 
a ‘talking computer’ at a local branch bank. 

Club members also saw a computer that 
prints in braille at the Publishing House 
for the Blind in Louisville during a tour of 
several computer installations located in the 
city. Several students attended the Data 
Processing Management Association con- 
ference in Chattanooga, Tenn., in November. 

According to senior Marita Smeathers, 
the club provides students with updated 
information on growing business and pro- 
cedures involving new office equipment. 
Miss Smeathers added that the club allows 
students with an interest in data processing 
to get together to exchange ideas and in- 
formation. 

“| like being with people who have the 
same goals in mind,” said sophomore Deb- 
orah Martin. She explained that members 
receive ideas about where to find jobs and 
who to contact for them in the future. 

For the inexperienced homemakers, or an 
expert seeking ideas, a cookbook can be a 
kitchen essential. Capitalizing on this, the 
Home Economics Club compiled a set of 
recipes. 

Members of the club served at the alumni 
reception dinner and in cooperation with the 
industrial education club built a first place 
Homecoming float entitled “The Boston Tea 
Party.” 

Member Karin Caswell said she joined the 
club to study family relations and to meet 
people in her major. “|! would like to see 
the club enlarged and have more group in- 
volvement,” she said. 

Members attended the Kentucky Home 


Economics Association's (KHEA) fall work- 
shop in Frankfort. There they had a dis- 
play depicting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In April, they attended the state 
convention of KHEA in Lexington. 

While most Western students only have 
two sets of grandparents, members of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron were able to have as many 
as three. As one of their civic projects, the 
group set up an adoptive grandparents pro- 
gram at Turtle Creek Convalescent Home. 

The organization celebrated its tenth year 
on campus by serving as hostesses at the 
Homecoming banquet. They also supplied 
toys to the child developing lab and held a 
spaghetti dinner in March to raise money 
for the scholarship fund. 

Member Phyllis Sherrell said she joined 
because she wanted to feel more involved 
in the home economics department. ‘The 
department has a wide range of fields and 
the fraternity helped me to meet other people 
in the department that | would have missed 
if | only went to class,’ she said. Mrs. Sherrell 
is a senior from Scottsville. 

“| joined the fraternity because it is a 
group that helps others, and | always wanted 
to help other people,’ said Maurella 
Bochenko. 


To provide scholarships for students, the Faculty 
Wives Club has money-making projects. Working at a 
bake sale, club member Nancy Ball sells Cathy 
Snellen a pumpkin. Miss Snellen planned to use it 
as a Halloween decoration in her dorm room. 


Home Economics Club: (Front row) Janice Erwin, 
Sherree Melhiser, Karin Caswell, Mary Dearen, Jann  Sherrell and Joy Edmunds. 


Holland. (Back row) Jill Lynn Burd, Alice Coop, Phyllis 


Ellyn Neal, Reda Mae Foster, Charlene Hoover, Janet 
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Student Data Processing Society: (Front row) Janice 
Cottongim, Danna Harston, Deborah Martin, Nina Gayle 
Welch. (Back row) Brian Stauss, Sherrel Russell, 
Debbie Lile, lva Gail Lohden and Marita Smeathers. 


Phi Upsilon Omicron: (Front row) Maurella Bochenko, 
Jennifer King, Jun McMurtrey, Reda Foster, June 
Anderson. (Second row) Gloria Wininger, Teri Tichenor, 
Tamara Coffey, Alice Coop, Barbara Guthrie. (Third row) 
Paula Orrender, Martha Nell Wright, Phyllis Sherrell, 
Beth Butler. (Fourth row) Sylvia Purcell, Janet Holland, 
Ramona Kay Curl, Marian Every, Judy Embry. (Fifth 
row) Nancy Nation. (Sixth row) Luanne Wagner, Betty 
Rogers, Gale Key, Pat Richardson, Shelley Um- 
barger. (Seventh row) Pat Price, Carolyn Garner, Chyrie 
Baugh, Pam Davenport. (Back row) Tran My Le, Deb- 
bie Maggard, Ruth Ann Mason and Patti Michelson. 


Faculty Wives Club: (Front row) Mary Ann Kearny, 
Susan Adams. (Back row) Sara Winstead, Sue Ehres- 
man, Vivian Wendt and Joan Panchyshyn. 


Junior American Dental Hygienists Association: 
(Front row) Jamie Shirley, Deborah Cornett, Lee 
Stenger, Rebecca Jamison, Barbara Bryant, Carol 
High. (Second row) Carolyn Jones, Sue Jaggers, Sharon 
Prather, Laura Lee Mitchell, Pamela Prow, Kim Flan- 
ajan. (Third row) Donna Stinson, Ima Jane Donnelly, 
Carolyn Wright, Deborah Miles, Dinah Heffington, Karen 
Beth Smith. (Fourth row) Patricia Jolley, Mary Lee 
Sherrod, Sharon Lee, Lee Evelyn !wanowicz, Lynne 
Tobe, Sally Chenault. (Back row) Beth Goetz, Sherry 
Hawkins, Peggy Gray, Mayme Davis, Deborah Zehr, 
Nancy Wilk and Kathrine Anderson. 
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Chemistry Club: (Front row) Jerry Moore, Angelete Arnold, Darrell Hancock, 
Rannah Lauderdale, Debbie Grigsby, Frank Harmon, Bob Lorenz. (Back row) Danny 
Alexander, Scott Lee, Dave Danhauer and Rick Van Arsdale. 

Halcomb, David Danhauer. 


(Front row) 


Biology Club: 


Dale Halcomb, Cheryl 


Alpha Epsilon Delta: (Front row) Dr. Hugh Puckett, Mary Lacy, Curtis Manning, 
David Hopper, George Williams, James Harding, Richard O'Donnell, Diane Ritter, 
Deborah Morgan, Debra J. Wallace, Susan Botts. (Second row) David Compton, 
Lisa Oakley, Edna Burchett, Joel Haynes, Joseph Stokes, Karen Marsh, Deborah 


Physics Club: (Front row) Dennis Parker, Anna Scott, Jean Hughes, Dolores 
Massey, Thomas Faller, Elizabeth Riggle, Julie Markland, John Hanly, Rick DeBerry. 
(Second row) Lewis Norris, Paul Davis, Dwight Russell, Ellen Burnett, Ed Ryan, Bob 
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(Second row) Debbie Eadens, Karen Marsh, Debbie Grigsby, Norman Doyle 
(Third row) John Gover, Jill Mitchell, Patty Weitert, Howard Roberts, Kenneth 
Humphries. (Fourth row) Kathleen Dickerson, Steve Hieronymus, Rodney Veits- 
chegger, Dr. L. Lockwood. (Back row) Dr. Elliott, Dr. H. Shadowen, Dr. Skean and 
Tom Koen. 


Grigsby, Debra Eadens, Cheryl Carter, Randy Davis. (Back row) Gordon McAlpin, 
David Schell, Jeff Wampler, Kevin Wilson, Steve Hieronymus, Danny Jarboe, 
Joseph Barnett, Rick Crawford, Ronnie Hungerbuhler, Ricky Ballou, Robert Van- 
Bussum and Karl Stein. 


Barker, Don Yeager, Sam Collins. (Back row) Larry Powell, E. Clay Buchanan, 
Doug Jenkins, James Parks, Phillip Patterson, Richard L. Buchanan, Arthur Kock- 
ritz and Adrian Gooch. 


Double-time spent at the ‘Complex’ 


The pressures that accompany pre-profes- 
sional programs often strain relationships 
between those students but Alpha Epsilon 


Delta, the premedical honor society, tries 


to ease the tension. “It really helps the 
premedical majors get to know each other in 
a non-competitive atmosphere,” said Debra 
Eadens. 

The first annual scholarship fund of the 
Kentucky Gamma chapter was awarded to 
George Williams. 

The society sponsored sessions with guest 
lecturers in addition to lectures at regular 
business meetings. New inductees were hon- 
ored with two banquet dinners, each fol- 
lowed by a party. 

Instead of retreating from the mind- 
boggling study of the interaction of matter 


and energy, Physics Club members chose 
Auburn, Ala. for an away-from-campus 
classroom. 

Participating in the southeast section of 
the Association for the Physics Society, 
club members listened as professors pre- 
sented research papers on topics ranging 
from elementary particles to physics teach- 
ing. 

Three-hour tutoring sessions were also 
provided to 100-level physics students by 
club members at no cost. 

Picnics were part of the club’s schedule 
in the spring and fall. Outstanding physics 
students were initiated into Sigma Pi 
Sigma, national honor physics society, at 
the annual spring banquet. 

Most of the sopranos, altos, tenors 


basses at the ‘Hanging of the Green” were 
dressed in leather jackets, brightly colored 
mittens and plaid woolen mufflers. Tri-Beta 
carolers, however, chose to bring a little 
Originality to the student center lobby by 
donning their white lab coats for the tra- 
ditional Christmas ceremony. 

Tri-Beta’s activities included listening to 
various speakers and taking a few field 
trips. Speakers included Dr. Robert Johnson 
and Dr. Cook. Field trips were taken to 
Todd County Bluff and to Dr. Livingston's 
Cave. 

Tables, cloths, plenty of food and fresh 
air are pleasant aspects associated with 
picnics. The Chemistry Club took advantage 
of these as it held its annual fall and spring 
picnics for members. 

Although small, the club is well estab- 
lished on campus. Speakers of the club this 
year included a spokesman from Du Pont 
of Louisville, an endoctinologist and a thorair 
surgeon. 

David Danhauer, a club member, said the 
club needs a lot more field trips. ‘Field 
trips would help members see what's going 
on,” he added. 

Displays by their very nature are show- 
pieces. It takes much time and creativity to 
put together an effective one. Such a dis- 
play was exhibited by Pi Mu Epsilon, a na- 
tional honorary mathematics fraternity, at 
a science days program sponsored by the 
Ogden College of Science and Technology. 
The annual event for high school students 
featured displays, meetings and talks all re- 
lating to science and technology. 

Western faculty provided most of the 
talks for the club. Dr. James Barksdale 
spoke on sectional sums of the natural 
number series and Dr. Dan St. Clair, Dr. 
Robert Crawford and Kyle Wallace lectured 
on diophantine questions. Dr. Dan St. Clair 
and club member Jackie Lawrence also 
spoke to club members. 

A member of the club, Sam Talley, said 
he joined Pi Mu Epsilon primarily because 
it took the place of the old math club 
and because it was nationally affiliated. 
Attending all but one club meeting, Talley 
said the speakers were good and the club 
was fairly active. In comparison to other 
clubs he has been in, Talley said, ‘| would 
rate the club above average.” 


Membership in Alpha Epsilon Delta, premedical honor society, requires a 
mock medical school interview. Club members Robert Perry, Joe Barnett, 
Debbie Wallace and Jerry Moore listen to a question response from prospective 
club member Karen Marsh. “Miss Marsh was admitted because she was 
sincerely motivated to become a doctor,” Barnett said. 


Pi Mu Epsilon: (Front row) Monica Ash, Karen Wright, Nancy Jeannette 
(Second row) Beverly Nation, Beth Rush, Judy Brooks, Missie Bolt 
(Third row) Dr. C. G. Wells, Dolores Massey, Margaret Griffin, Patty 
Rogers, Elaine Sledge. (Fourth row) Dwight Russell, Wanda Weidemann, 
Jean Hunt, Rebecca Cheek, Janet Sapp. (Back row) Frederick Roberson, 
Sherrel Russell, William Adams, Sam Talley and Keith Wright. 
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The ability to play first fiddle 


If members of the University Jazz Band 
do not like the popular version of songs, 
instead of turning off the radio, they can 
compose their own arrangements. This year, 
Dave Dorris wrote a modification of the 
Beatles song ‘Norwegian Wood,” and Jeff 
Nansky arranged David Gates’ composition 
Ahi 

Members of the band have played at area 
high schools, a local shopping center and for 
the Kentucky Arts Commissions in an effort 
to earn a half-hour of credit for their per- 
formances. 

According to Emery Alford, some of the 
selections in the band’s repertoire are in- 
tended to entertain, while other songs are 
performed to educate. The band is composed 
of five trombone players, five saxophone 
players, five trumpet players and five per- 
cussionists. 


Christmastime usually brings out the best. 


form of goodwill on the part of people. 
Phi Mu Alphawas no exception as the group 
caroled at the homes of music faculty. 

Other activities included ushering and 
making programs for the Kentucky Music 
Education Association's marching band fes- 
tival. A Performer of the Semester award 
was given by the fraternity to Julie Upton. 

The fraternity’s major project this year 
was sponsoring the opera “Anthony and 
Cleopatra’’ composed by member David Gib- 
son. The club also sponsored a vocal and 
instrumental concert which gave members a 
chance to perform in their chosen areas of 
music. 


“| like the wide variety of sounds that 
you get out of it,” said David Dorris, a 
member of the Percussion Ensemble. To 
many people who associate percussion 
with the beating of a drum, this would 
come as quite a surprise. 

According to the conductor, Emery Alford, 
all members are able to play each instru- 
ment in the ensemble and some of the stu- 
dents compose their own music and per- 
form it. 

Concerts offer all types of music from 
Bach to original compositions by the con- 
ductor. A concert was given each semester. 

“| like the ensemble because of all the 
people getting together and because it gives 
me a better understanding of rhythms,” 
said Bob Kidder. Junior David Dorris said 
it helps him with his rhythm and reading 
of music. 

Membership drives are a common effort 
at the beginning of each semester for most 
groups, and the Madrigal Singers are no 
exception. However, the singers require 
something more valuable than a dollar in 
dues to become a member of the group. 
Time is the factor. 

Auditions are conducted each semester. 
According to member Donna Sego, 
getting the group together for four practice 
sessions a week is not a problem. “Everyone 
is in the group because he wants to be and 
attends all the practices,” she said. 

The group gives two concerts a semester 
consisting of music from the Renaissance 
and Baroque periods with an occasional 


contemporary song. They also go on tour the 
last week of Christmas vacation to schools, 
churches and other colleges. This year the 
group toured Louisville, Fort Mitchell, Fair- 
field, Maysville, Ashland, Lexington and 
Morehead. 

Delta Omicron, international professional 
music fraternity for women, presented a 
variety of concerts this year all of which 
carried the bicentennial theme and included 
concerts on Kentucky composers, contem- 
porary American composers, American 
Thanksgivings and a concert of show tunes. 

Male music students competed in the 
fraternity’s ‘‘Mr. Music Pageant’ which is 
similar to a male beauty pageant spoof. The 
contestants perform in their least talented 
musical field. 

Sisterhood is the main reason senior 
Debbie Goss said she joined the organiza- 
tion. “Music is a basic part of my life and 
| like to be around people who have the 
same interest,’ Miss Gross said. 

Delta Omicron’s civic services included a 
recital at Turtle Creek Convalescent Home, 
a puppet show for retarded children and 
ushering of Fine Arts Festival concerts. In 
addition, they have various money-making 
projects and present a scholarship to the 
outstanding woman performer in the music 
department. 


To be in the jazz band, students must practice 
two hours a week. Emery Alford, the director, said he in- 
troduces student-produced arrangements as part of the 
group's repertoire. Milton Tyree, a member, practices 
his trumpet at one of the rehearsals. 
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Another first for Western occurred when senior David Gibson, 
produced and directed an opera, “Anthony and Cleopatra,” in the 
fall semester. The performance was made possible through the 
contribution of Phi Mu Alpha Gerald Baker and Conra Hester 
portray the Roman ruler and Egyptian queen. 


University Jazz Band: (Front row) Melinda Sears, 
David Dorris, Mike Bell, Bob Tucker. (Second row) 
Keith Campbell, Bob Kidder, Jeff Jones, Phil 
Lombard, Robert Brumley, Larry Long. (Third row) 


Royce Crabtree, Joe Stites, David Peters, Milton 
Tyree, Larry Daws, Jeff Hood, Bob Hare, Tim 
Haynes. (Back row) John Roark and Jeff Jansky. 


Percussion Ensemble: (Front row) Emery Alford, 
Bob Kidder, Pam Napier. (Second row) Maggie 
Spenneberg, Bobbie Watkins, Julia Upton, Jay 
Shrode. (Back row) Jeff Jones, David Dorris, Monte 
Young, Mark Embry and Phil Lombard. 


Madrigal Singers: Edwin Russell, Donna Sego, 
Jeffrey Shadowen, Conra Hester, Gerald Baker, 
Pamela Page, David Brooks, Sheila Harris, Michael 
Dunn, Sherry McCoy, William Miller, Katherine 
Pratt and Mr. James R. Jones. 
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(Back row) Frances Miranda, Sherry McCoy, Donna 
Sego, Melinda Sears, Patti Stanton and Nancy 
Schermerhorn. 


Delta Omicron: (Front row) Martha Maynard, Jean 
Anne Cagle, Millie Dixon, Pamela Page, Debbie 
Goss, Kathy Pratt, Sandy Rogers, Jackie Caudill. 
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The marching band practices regularly beside the 
Downing University Center in front of the Academic 
Complex. On Thursdays and Fridays before a game, 
however, the band practices on the Smith Stadium field 
Dr. Kent Campbell directs the band in a late afternoon 
practice before the Illinois State game 


A senior from Lafayette, Tenn., Karen Johnson said 
that it was not hard to follow the high strutting of Jim 
Simpson, last year's drum major. ‘We have a com- 
pletely different style,’ she said. Miss Johnson and 
Melinda Sears are the first female drum majors the 
Western band has ever had 


Along with the new uniforms this year, students in 
the marching band decided to individually purchase 
T-shirts from the College Heights Bookstore to wear 
under the uniform in warm weather. David Young, a 
sophomore from Bowling Green, enthusiastically cheers 
a play at the Tennessee Tech game 
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Marching Band 


Many people have a different definition of 
marching band, but Sheree Daniels, a fresh- 
man from Central City, describes band as 
“a good opportunity to meet people and go 
places.” This was especially true this year 
with the Western marching band, as they 
spent approximately 41 hours riding buses 
on three away trips. 

The first trip for the band was to Louis- 
ville for the W.K.U. vs U of L.game. The sec- 
ond trip was a highlight of the year for the 
band as the University sent them on a trip te 
the Grantland Rice Bowl in Baton Rouge, La. 
The group journeyed to New Orleans after 
the game for a ‘night on the town.”’ 

After arriving home from Western's win 
over New Hampshire Sunday at midnight, 
the band members were back in front of the 
colonnade at 3:30 a.m. Tuesday morning 
ready to load the buses again for Governor 
Julian Carroll's inauguration parade in 
Frankfort. 

While the Western band may have been 
exhausted from the series of latter season 
trips, Dr. Kent Campbell, director, said the 
travel was a great opportunity for the band 
to get regional and national exposure. 

Campbell, who designs all the shows him- 
self, said the hardest part of his job is 
“coming up with original and entertaining 
ideas.” He went on to say, “once you get an 
idea you've got it made.” 

According to Campbell, many people do 
not believe sitting and thinking can be work, 
but to him it is. ‘| spend a lot of time in the 
summer daydreaming. | keep a notebook and 
each time | see an idea | save it,” he said. 

Commenting on the differences between 
high school and college bands, Dr. Campbell 
said that the best compliment a high school 
band can receive is that it “marches like a 
high school band and plays like a college 
band.” “The big difference is the sound,” 
stated Dr. Campbell. He went on to say, “our 
major job is to entertain the football audience 
and try to foster spirit.’ This, he explained, is 
why the Western band performs pictures 


The flag girls, made up of one freshman, 
two sophomores, one junior, and three sen- 
iors, practiced regularly at the Fine Arts Cen- 
ter. They were under the direction of Bruce 
Maples, a new assistant director this year. 


The band forms a “’W” and marches down- 
field playing the school’s “Cheer Song” at 
the Homecoming game against Morehead. 
Each halftime show throughout the football 
season is concluded with this formation. 


instead of solely precision drill. 

The basic revolving theme for Western's 
marching band is the “Wonderful World of 
Music.” Within this theme, the band pre- 
sented two different entrances this year 
instead of the traditional one. American 
heritage was the basic theme of ‘entrance 
number two” while a melody of pop tunes 
made up “entrance number one.” 

The 170 member marching unit is made 
up of 69 non-music majors. Members also 
represent 11 states and two countries. 
Even with the many hours of band practice 
each week, over 40 members still find time 
to have part-time jobs, Campbell said. 

The band also added two new field com- 
manders and established a precedent in that 
the field commanders were both female. 
Melinda Sears, a senior music major from 
Somerset, and Karen Johnson, a_ senior 
music major from Lafayette, Tenn., were 
chosen to fill the positions. 

Miss Johnson said that it was not es- 
pecially hard to follow Jimmy Simpson, for- 
mer drum major, because she and Miss Sears 
developed a different style, a more military 
one. Karen was a drum majorette at Macon 
County High School but Melinda had no 
previous experience. Miss Sears attended a 
summer workshop at Middle Tennessee 
State University to develop basic drum 
major skills. 

The marching band also sported new 
uniforms during the fall season. The uniforms 
were supposed to be used in 1974-75, but 
they did not arrive in time for that, marching 
season. The new outfits feature red pants 
with a white vertical stripe, a black tuxedo 
coat with an overlay of red, black, and white 
and a three-color vinyl! military hat. 

Francis Miranda, a senior music major, 
said that the main reason she was in band 
was because it is required for all music maj- 
ors who play an instrument. She said march- 
ing band is mostly “learning to work with 
other people.’ Miss Miranda has been in 
marching band for the past eleven years. 


Accounting Club: (Front row) Larry Witten, Michael Morris, Jim Fyock, Wendell 
Smith. (Second row) Martha Peters, Katie Bull, Nancy Preisser, Janie Fergus, Vivian 
Stobaugh, Marcia Terry, Nancy Sears, Dara Miller, Peggy L. Duvall, Jan Lamar, Patsy 


Cox, Janice Stone, Cyndi Williams, Kathi Pruitt. (Back row) Michael Rowe. Barry 


Business: More than a monopoly game 


Payoff can have either a good or bad 
connotation. To members of Pi Omega Pi, 
the connotation is good with the payoff 
coming in the form of membership in the 
club. The club initiated 10 members this year. 

Club members served as judges at the 
business education contest where high 
school students were judged on their ability 
in typing, shorthand and dictation. 

It is the only organization for business 
education teachers. “| feel it is a privilege 
to be in Pi Omega Pi because you are in- 
vited to be in it,” Cynthia Cottongim, 
a member, said. 

President Downing’s schedule is so tight 
that it is not easy for him to address 
Christmas cards to everyone he knows. 
Therefore, the National Collegiate Associa- 
tion of Secretaries addressed the cards for 
him. 

Other activities included a Valentine's 
Day tea for campus secretaries, a winter- 
spring fashion show and a presentation on 
the art of falconry. 

The club also hosted a Business Education 
Teachers’ Conference and the third district 


Marketing Club: (Front row) Jeff Hacker, Kevin Ripper- 
dan, Margery Bean, Michael Hartwein. (Back row) Dr. 
William Bearden, Phillip Snyder, Larry Chaney, James 
Wood Jr., Dennis Peacock and Dr. Virgil Almond Jr. 


education contest. 

“I've been in the club since | was a 
like to try to help people in the things we 
do.” 

Even the most interesting and fast-paced 
classes cannot discuss all the topics in which 
students are concerned. Phi Beta Lambda’s 
strongest point as described by Vice-Presi- 
dent Steve Marcum is “providing an op- 
portunity to meet other business students 
and discuss current topics that we don’t get 
in the classroom.” 

Two faculty members and 12 members 
attended the Southern Region Leadership 
Conference in Gatlinburg, Tenn. Students 
participated in workshops designed to build 
leadership and growth in Phi Beta Lambda. 

The group also visited the Colonial 
Manor Nursing Home as a civic project and 
assisted in the March of Dimes Telerama. 
Marcum and President Tom Cole have both 
held the same office in the national club. 
Cole also presided at the 25th annual Na- 
tional Leadership Conference in Washington, 
D.C. 

In many college classes, students are 
afraid to interrupt the instructor to ask a 
question, or find that the period is over 
before they can get their questions in. 

“The Accounting Club keeps you up on 
things that you don’t get in class,” said 


Brown, Gordon Peterson, Danny Britt, Tony Simpson, Bob Cherry, Ken Davis, Brian 
Humphrey, Leon Augusty, David Dilleliay, Gary Broady, Dr. Jack Hall and Danny 
Taylor. 


member Janie Fergus. “It gives you a chance 
to be on a more informal basis with instruc- 
tors so you might ask them questions you 
wouldn't ordinarily ask in class,” she said. 

Several certified public accountants 
(CPAs) and the executive secretary of the 
state board of accountancy spoke along with 
Lee Robertson, director of placement ser- 
vices. 

The club also held a cookout and bonfire 
at the home of Norris Thomas, an account- 
ing professor and went on a tour of the 
computer center in Thompson Complex. 

Commenting on why she joined the club, 
Dara Miller said, “It's good to know every- 
One in your major. If you can’t understand 
something, you've got someone to go to for 
help.” 

Although field trips are common during 
high school, few college classes offer them 
as a part of the curriculum. In November, 
however, members of the Marketing Club 
toured Sorensen Manufacturing Co., Inc., in 
Glasgow. 

Each year’s speakers included Lee Robert- 
son, director of placen.ent services, a general 
manager of a manufacturing company, the 
vice-president of a department store in 
Boston, Mass., the manager of WBKO Tele- 
vision and an area supervisor of a hardware 
wholesalers in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Incoming members of the National Collegiate Association of Secretaries (NCAS) 
are required to work in President Downing’s office one hour for membership. Diane 
Hargis did not have to fulfill this part of membership for the NCAS as she has worked 
in the president's office since her freshman year. 


Pi Omega Pi: (Front row) Cynthia Cottongim, Gayle Miller, Dale Buckles, Deborah 
Murray. (Back row) Dr. Kenneth W. Utley, Ruth Atkinson, Marlene Murphy, Joyce 
Gumkowski, Patricia Evans and Dr. Jo Ann Harrington. 


Phi Beta Lambda: (Front row) Sondra Weedman, Cheryl Owens. (Second row) Paula 
Lustig, Janet Cottongim, Katherine Pepper, Alecia Deweese, Dr. Georgia Miller. (Third 
row) David Reinhardt, Charles Morgan, Thomas Cole, James Mills, Robert Williamson 
(Back row) Michael Morris, Trina Grimes, Karin Caswell, Betty Ann Kern, Janice 
Cottongim, Susan Reagen and John Marcum. 


National Collegiate Association of Secretaries: (Front row) Diane Hargis, Linda 
Stapp, Elizabeth Lynn Nave, Gayle Miller, Shawn Grubbs, LaNetta Clark. (Back row) 
Ruth Atkinson, Rebecca Griffin, Joyce Gumkowski, Wanda Baize, Susan Reagan and 


Sherry Blaine. 
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Polished boots and unflinching nerves accent the half-time ceremonies at the Tennessee sos 
Tech basketball game. The Pershing Rifles caught the attention of the audience with a display ia 7 
of military precision. The group provides the guard for home athletic events. 


Pershing Rifles: (Front row) Lenwood Brown, Sandy Haworth, Jerry Reynolds, Daniel Vessels, 
Scott Schuler, John Carpenter. (Second row) John Durbin, Bruce Bohanon, William White, Joe 
Phillips, Dennis Kolb, Steve Fogle, Terry Bigbee. (Back row) Johnny Owens, Brad Freeman, Larry 
Kibg, Herbert Harvell, Ellen Wilhoyte, Steve Railey, Roger Coffey, Robert Yeater and Jeff Yeater. 


Rebelettes: (Front row) Marilyn Henry, 
Youlanda Cumings, Roseanna Smith, Mona 
Thomas, Lynn Adcox, Sheila Garrett, Ellen 
Wilhoyte. (Back row) Debbie Furkin, Cindy 
Thomas, Jackie Gresh, Shirlene Ground, 
Marty Lee, Pam Ewing, Cletus Ledford, 
Sandy Haworth, Betty Harris, Sue McFar- 
land, Anita Ground and Janie Alexander 


Scabbard and Blade: (Front row) Rick 
Pogrotsky, Roger Coffey, Jerry Reynolds, 
Bob Yeater, Scott Schuler, Brad Freeman 
(Back row) Steve Fogle, Sandy Haworth, 
Danny Hutcherson, Johnny Owens, Joseph 
Stallings, Loren Hart, Paul Rieger, Al Murphy 
and Sam Murphy. 
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On campus, they’re ‘off base’ 


Push-ups, sit-ups and a lengthy jog at 
5 a.m. made up the daily physical training 
program. 

Holding a six week training period every 
semester, Special Forces, or the Black 
Berets, attempted to give its pledges and 
members a head start in adjustment to the 
military by putting them in actual army 
procedures and operations. 

Included in the training period was in- 
struction in river crossing, cliff rappelling, 
night movement, small unit tactics and 
general survival out in the elements of 
nature. Candidates and actives spent week- 
ends on the Liles farm in Allen County 
practicing ambushes, troop movement and 
classes on the use of weaponry. 

The organization, which is modeled after 
the now defunct Green Berets, received 


six women into the unit for the first time but 
physical training 
basically the same. 
The Black Berets also participated in 
the annual Military Ball sponsored by Scab- 
bard and Blade. The unit sponsored Donna 


requirements remained 


Buckles as its Military Ball Queen candidate. 

All is quiet now. No longer do Hilltopper 
fans shuffle through congested aisles, hunt- 
ing for seats. The noisy conversations of 
thousands of restless fans awaiting another 
game are gone. All eyes focus on the Per- 
shing Rifles color guard as it solemnly raises 
the flag. 

On hand at all home football and basket- 
ball games, the members also serve as 
ushers. The drill team performed in the 
Homecoming parade as well as in a basket- 
ball halftime show. 

The drill team won the championship 
title at the National Pershing Rifles Drill 
Meet in Lincoln, Neb. Affiliated with the 
Pershing Rifles, the Rebelletes were crowned 
national coed champions. 

A total of 80 high school teams par- 
ticipated in the Western-sponsored National 
JROTC Postal Rifle Match, Sept. 24 through 
Dec. 21. The unit also sponsored the Na- 
tional High School ROTC Drill Meet on April 
16 and 17. 

A local Cub Scout unit benefitted from 


the Pershing Rifle skills of drilling and 
marching. The scouts were also assisted 
in a BB shoot. Members aided the uni- 
versity with traffic control and course 
registration. 

Performing at the opening ceremony of 
the FMC Building, the unit’s color guard 
presented a flag which had flown over the 
White House. The corps attended drill 
meets at Dayton, East Tennessee and Ohio 
State. 

A touch of colonial America was provided 
by Scabbard and Blade at Homecoming 
this year as its honor guard, dressed in 
authentic militia uniforms, saluted Home- 
coming Queen, Brenda Smiley. 

The group served the campus by providing 
ushers for major concerts. A new rifle 
and pistol team, recently formed by the 
society, competed with groups from sur- 
rounding campuses. 

One member, Sam Murphy, joined Scab- 
bard and Blade because of the pistol and 
rifle team. According to him, the club is 
useful because of the war games which 
help study war tactics and strategy. 

A three-day clinic and tryout are only 
the start of hard work after a girl has been 
chosen a Rebelette. 

Through the number of practices that the 
team undergoes, a type of sisterhood is 
developed. Cletus Ledford, a member, said, 
“The Rebelettes is a sisterhood that holds 
you together; a feeling of belonging.” 

When asked why she tried out, member 
Mary Jane Alexander said she was in ROTC 
her first year at Western and got talked 
into trying out by a member. ‘| missed the 
opportunities for meeting people that my 
high school band provided,” she said. 

Usherettes at all home football and bas- 
ketball games, the group performed at half- 
time of the Tennessee Tech-Western bas- 
ketball game and in Ohio and Tennessee 
meets. The team is the coed affiliate of 
Western's Pershing Rifles. 

Founded in 1964, the drill corps are 
four-time national champions, having won in 
1967, 1969, 1973 and 1975. National 
championships are held every two years. 


The crowning of a new queen, Gayle Schaad, a 
sophomore from Louisville, added to the grandeur of the 
Military Ball. The ball was sponsored by Scabbard and 
Blade. Miss Schaad was escorted by Joe Smith, corps 
commander of military science. 


Special Forces: (Front row) William Cardwell, Sgt. 
Maj. Judd, Lynne Berry, Tracey Roberts, Anita Jones, 
Phil Toms, Mary Taylor, Jan Davenport, Barbara 
Camp. (Second row) Paul Rieger, Jerry Howard, Leon 
Chappell, Robert Greene, Ron Assman, Teddy Burfict, 
Joe Indalecio, David Vincent. (Back row) Andy Hus- 
sey, Joe Powell, Dale Brown, Ted Nicholas, Al 
Telese, Sam Murphy, Richards Shaw, Ron Heater, 
Calvin Minton and Jim Humble. 
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Worthwhile person-to-person calls 


One of the warmest feelings a person 
can have is knowing that someone cares and 
worries for them. To many children in the 
Bowling Green area, this feeling came from 
Western students who volunteered their 
time. 

The Student Volunteer Bureau assisted 
such programs as Big Brother, Big Sister 
and provided services such as tutoring ele- 
mentary school children. and working with 
the elderly. 

The bureau placed 65 students in 11 
agencies this year. It operated by setting 
up a one-to-one relationship with volunteers 
and children, according to Lisa Axt, a mem- 
ber. She said the children often have prob- 
lems in their home situations that cause 
conflicts in their relationships with people. 

Volunteers also work on the “Help Line,” 
a 24-hour telephone answering service of the 
Comprehensive Care Center designed to offer 
assistance to anyone with a problem. 

Once everything is moved in, many stu- 
dents find they left essentials at home. But 
during the moving in process, it often seems 
as though everything from the past 20 years 
has been crammed in the car and hauled 


up several flights of steps. 

To make the problems somewhat more 
bearable, Alpha Phi Omega members par- 
ticipated in a ‘baggage project’ to help 
coeds move into the dorms. 

Other projects included mailing copies of 
the College Heights Herald to alumni and 
working in the press box at football games. 

The organization also extended its ser- 
vice beyond Western by helping restore the 
Shaker Museum in Auburn and “doing what- 
ever needed to be done” at the Humane 
Society. 

Besides attending sectional and regional 
meetings, the service fraternity also spon- 
sored the bloodmobile’s visit to campus 
with Gamma Sigma Sigma. 

To most organizations on campus, getting 
their members all assembled at one time 
constitutes a major battle. But, according 
to Debbie Hottel, the reason she enjoyed 
her membership in the Social Work Club 
was that “for a change, everyone was in- 
volved.” 

The newly-formed organization went to 
Nashville during the fall to visit Walden 
House, a home for autistic children. It 
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Social Work Club: (Front row) Suzanne Crowdus, 
Rhonda Riedlinger, Teresa Woodward. (Second row) 
Stephania Ross, Melinda Porter, Beverly Gaines. (Third 
row) Carla Shearer, Debbie Hottel, Vicki Best, Donna 


Massie. (Fourth row) Debbie Ellis, Jackie Jackson, 
Ramona Smiley, Janet Henry. (Fifth row) John Nahm, 
Nancy Green, Christine Platt, Tim Lawrence. (Back row) 
Naomi Johnson, Kathy Speevack and Helen Edwards. 


also worked with elderly Warren County 
citizens in the spring. 

A feast was not in store for the girls 
of Gamma Sigma Sigma after winning a 
turkey in the sorority division of the AOPi- 
Kappa Sigma road rally. The group prepared 
the turkey in a basket for an adopted family. 
This was not the only charitable project of 
the group, however. 

Other activities of the service sorority 
included a Halloween party at the Medco 
Nursing Home, a donation to the United 
Givers’ Fund and a collection of Betty 
Crocker coupons for a wheelchair fund. 
Weekly projects included visiting nursing 
homes and the Delafield Girls’ Club. 

“Nursing home patients are often upset 
by few family visits,” said Leslie Light, a 
member. She said the group helps by just 
listening. ‘No one likes sitting in a hospital 
forever. Patients like to tell about their good 
and bad times. They seem to forget their 
worries,” Miss Light said. 

The sorority also ushered at university 
concerts, sponsored bake sales for money- 
making projects and folded and mailed cam- 
pus newspapers. 


Gamma Sigma Sigma: Debbie Bailey, Reneva Self, 
Lillian Bryan, Phyllis Cottrell, Patricia Wedding, Rox- 
ann Correll, Sandra Mattingly, Shirley Stoll, Pamela 
Oglesby, Becky Abdon, Jana Frazier, Suzanne Haynes, 
Theresa McClean, Winona White, Jane Owens, Leslie 
Light, Sarah Snider and Ellen Burnett. 


Student Volunteer Bureau: Lisa Axt, Katherine Spee- 
vack, June King, Jackie Jackson, Debbie Ellis, Patti 
Neal and Duane Andrews. 
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“Clowning around” with Delafield Girls 
Club members, sophomore Phylis Cot- 
trell leads games at a Halloween party 


Alpha Phi Omega: (Front row) Bill 
Cannon, Darrell Higgason, Rick Mudd, 
Tim Appling. (Second row) Bob Bartsch, 


sponsored by Gamma Sigma Sigma 
service sorority. The sorority visited the 
girls’ club weekly as a project. 


Dave Wuertz, Hal Ballard, Roy Mel- 
lott. (Back row) Jeff Graham, Dave 
Stokes and Tom Taylor. 
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Organizations 


Toe to toe and knee to knee, Pam Napier, a junior 
English major from Morgantown, takes advantage of 


a 100 measure rest to read a book at orchestra re- 
iH] N hearsal. Being a drummer and cymbalist in the per- 
cussion section, she said she has long periods of time 


to wait between her parts. 
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special features: 


“The urge to fight back” a eed: a ee ee ae ee SO 
“Tooth fairy” 5 dec! 5 MeEg een ecu Poe ea aaa eee 4 
SENACOUITIBINEI So 5 5 5 we 6 e oa ew a eo we BU! Amidst her begonias, holly tree, jade plant and ivy, 
Kathy Foster looks out her McLean Hall window 
i : id although it was not time 
“Sounds of yesterday” ........... . 374-375 fon slosezes te ohneeaee ware people milling 
around and she thought it might be a fire drill. There 
“Frozen: pipes > oi), 15. Se a eS C7 Wes ne Gril. Teme ayey: 
7 S Student quotes replaced class officers. 
Home on the range ec ee ere SOULS) Expanded featurettes. Larger candids. 
These changes were made in an at- 
BOtrung OUT.ON Danj|OS Maen en 3 2. tempt to add new dimensions to this sec- 
tion, which remains rather standarized in 
“Crash diet’: 42:..y50-- en eee ee 92-393 most yearbooks. 
In order to reach more students than 
“The old hat trick—updated” ........... .394 in previous years, the staff interviewed 
students to get their responses to ques- 
CEERI COnTeCOre: 403 tions about this year at Western. Some of 
i those were chosen to introduce each stu- 
. ae , dent classification section. 
Checking it! Ou tage mesa sie mer cee iene ee mre 4) Students from News Reporting 277 
classes wrote most of the featurettes in- 
“A hard-earnedlesson” ............. . .408 cluded in the section. 


In an effort to recognize the quality of 
photographs used in the book, candids 
were given more space on pages through- : 
out the section. | 

In this section, the 4,043 students were | 
more than just mug shots and identifica- : 
tions. Feature stories about students who | 
overcame the difficulties of cerebral pal- 
sey, studied at a high school in France 
and roughed it in the mountains with only 
the bare essentials for survival and student | 
comments about campus issues brought a 
new kind of personality into the classes 
section. 


A quiet, vacant classroom in the College of Education 
Building affords Robert Harvey the opportunity to 
study his health notes for a few minutes between 
classes. Harvey is a sophomore from Glasgow with 
an undeclared major area of study. { 
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What do you think of your senior year, your education 
and the future you will soon face? 


“When you get to be a senior, you realize what you don’t know and what 


you should know.” 
— Katie Bull, Glasgow 


“After graduation I'll find out if education Is an asset or a liability.” 
—Greta McDonough, Owensboro 


‘I'm more anxious to get out and get started on my career.” 7 
— Lynne Nave, Bowling Green | 


“Now I'm seeing practical applications whereas before | didn’t see any 


relationships. — Norma Appling, Auburn | 


“Where I'm going to be and what I’m going to do,! don't know.” 
— Leslie Cole, Salem, Ind. 


JOSEPH W. ABBOTT, Environ. Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

JOSEPH D. ADAMS, Bus. Admin. 

Franklin 

LINDA B. ADCOCK, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

SUZANNE D. ADELMAN, Sociology 
Owensboro 

JOYCE A. ADKINS, Psychology 

Cecilia 


MARY E. ALBERTSON, Interior Design 

Louisville 

EVELYN D. ALEXANDER, English 

Fulton 

ANGELA J. ALLEN, Recreation 

Campbellsville 

HAROLD E. ALLEN, Bus. Admin. 

Glasgow 

JOHN M. ALLEN, Bus. Admin. and Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 


LESLIE T. ALLEN, Art 
Bowling Green 
PAMELA J. ALLEN, Commercial Art 


Louisville 

SARAH J. ALLEN, Community Health 
Burkesville 

GREGORY W. ALLNUTT, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Owenton 


DANA K. ANDERSON, Biology 
Bowling Green 


KENNETH V. ANDERSON, Accounting 

West Paducah 

NELLE E. ANDERSON, Dietetics 
Williamstown, Mass. 

GREG C. APPLING, Accounting 

Louisville 

NORMA G. APPLING, Speech Path. and Psych. 
Auburn 

MARLA S. ARNOLD, Nursing 

Caneyville 
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Seniors 


ELAINE W. ASHWILL, Nursing 
Bowling Green 

RUTH L. ATKINSON, Secretarial Sci 
Bowling Green 

DAVID C. AUDAS, Bus. Admin 
Dunmor 

MICHAEL J. AUNE, Rec. and Phys. Ed 
Bowling Green 

LISA R. AXT, Social Work 

Dayton, Ohio 


TONY G. BABB, Biology 

Berea 

JANA L. BADER, Bus. Admin. 
Kirkland, Wash. 

THOMAS S. BADGETT, Bus. Admin 
Bowling Green 

JOC. BAILEY, Physical Ed. 

Bowling Green 

DENNIS O. BAIRD, Sociology 
Hartford 


ALICE K. BAKER, Secretarial Sci. 
Russellville 

BRENDA W. BAKER, Physical Ed. 
Bowling Green 

GARY D. BAKER, Bus. Admin 


Danville 

JEFFERY G. BAKER, Government 
Lewisport 

MARILY K. BAKER, Social Work 
Utica 


MELISSA J. BAKER, English 

Hope, Ind. 

THOMAS L. BAKER, Art Ed 

Owensboro 

VIVIAN P. BAKER, Elem. Ed 

Cadiz 

CHARLES P. BALL, Recreation 
Middlesboro 

JOANN P. BALLANCE, Speech and Theatre 
Bowling Green 


LUANNE E. BARBER, Religious Studies 
Bowling Green 

RONALD L. BARGER, Bus. Admin. and Rec 
Guston 

PHYLLIS R. BARNES, Sec. Ed. and Lib. Sci 
Centertown 

JOSEPH D. BARNETT, Biology and Chemistry 
Columbus, Ohio 

JUDY L. BARTLETT, Speech Pathology 
Louisville 


MARTHA K. BARTLEY, Interior Design 
Glasgow 

ELIZABETH O. BASHAM, Elem. Ed 
Bowling Green 

TERESA Y. BASHAM, Elem. Ed. 
Leitchfield 

DEBORAH A. BATTS, Medical Tech. 
Wickliffe 

CHYRIE M. BAUGH, Home Ec. Ed. 
Bowling Green 


THOMAS F. BAYENS, Bus. Admin. and Relig 
Louisville 

TEDDY H. BEATY, Elem. Ed. and Music 

Albany 

DONALD G. BEAUCHAMP, Mass Comm. and Agri 
Falls of Rough 

CAROL B. BELL, Psychology 

Winchester 

CYNTHIA L. BELL, Recreation 

Edmonton 
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Seniors 


JAMES H. BELL, Sociology 

Bowling Green 

KAREN D. BELL, Elem. Ed. 

Baytown, Tex. 

VICKIS. BELL, Biology 

Bowling Green 

CAROLYN B. BENNETT, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Louisville 

DAVID F. BENNETT, Agri. and Business 

Prospect 


STEVEN R. BENNETT, Geog. and Soc. 
Liverpool, N. Y. 

WILLIAM D. BENNETT, Health and Psych. 
Louisville 

JOANN M. BENSON, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

MORRIS E. BERKLEY, Bus. Admin. 
Louisville 

ELIZABETH A. BERNOT, Recreation 
Mentor, Ohio 


SUZANNE BERRY, Office Admin. 

Paducah 

STEPHEN T. BERRYMAN, Health Education 
Elberton, Ga. 

VICKI J. BEST, Social Work 

Owensboro 

GARY A. BIDDLE, Mass Comm. and Religion 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

PRISCILLA J. BISHOP, Mass Comm. 
Kankakee, Ill. 


DIXIE L. BLAIR, Art 

Campbellsville 

THOMAS A. BLAIR, Psychology and Bus. 

Bellbrook, Ohio 

DEBBIE J. BLICK, Secretarial Sci. 

Russellville 

MOHAMMAD M. BOCA, Mech. Engin. and Math 
Bowling Green 

MAURELLA M. BOCHENKO, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Chicago, III. 


DEANNA B. BODDEKER, Recreation 

Bowling Green 

BEVERLY A. BOND, English 

Starkville, Mass. 

DAVID W. BORDERS, Mathematics 

Glasgow 

DEBRA A. BORROR, Physical Ed. 

Knightstown, Ind. 

WILLIAM E. BOSECKER, Mass Comm. and Speech 
Sturgis 


ROBERT E. BOWEN, Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 
GERALD L. BOWMAN, Civil Engin. Tech. 


Glasgow 

MELANIE BOWMAN, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Glasgow 

DENNIS W. BOYD, Mass Comm. 

Danville 

KEVIN L. BRADLEY, Psychology 


Bedford 


MICHAEL L. BRADY, History and Religion 
Russellville 

JANE W. BRANHAM, Geography 
Bowling Green 

PAUL J. BRATCHER, Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

WENDELL L. BRATCHER, Elem. Ed. 
Louisville 

MARY E. BRAY, Biology 

Greenville 
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Seniors 


KATHY L. BREWER, Special Ed 

Herndon 

PAXTON S. BREWER, Marketing 

Louisville 

DEBBY L. BRIGGS, Phys. Ed. and Health 

Franklin 

CHARLES K. BRITNELL, Mass Comm. and Bus. Admin 
Bowling Green 

MARY J. BRITNELL, Dietetics and Inst. Admin. 
Bowling Green 


HAROLD T. BROCKMAN, Biology 
Paducah 

GEORGE S. BRODERSON, Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

BARRY A. BROWN, Accounting 
Portland, Tenn. 

BARRY W. BROWN, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

BRENDA S. BROWN, Elem. Ed. 
Louisville 


CAROL A. BROWN, Tex. and Clothing Merch 
Louisville 

DORTHRINE L. BROWN, Nursing 

Bowling Green 

HELEN B. BROWN, Biology 

Bowling Green 

JOAN L. BROWN, Elem. Ed. 

Scottsville 

OLEN M. BROWN, Agriculture 

Scottsville 


SANDA K. BROWN, Elem. Ed. 

Glasgow 

TERRI C. BROWN, Nursing 

Bowling Green 

BIANCA A. BROWNING, History and Psych 
Radcliff 

CATHERINE M. BROWNING, Elem. Ed 
Louisville 

ROY L. BROYLES, Agriculture 

Prospect 


LAURA A. BRUMLEVE, Nursing 
Louisville 

BARBARA K. BRYANT, Dental Hygiene 
Louisville 

NOWELL D. BRYANT, Sociology 
Louisville 

BENITA H. BUCKLES, Elem. Ed. 
Glendale 

JAMES P. BUDD, Elem. Ed. 

Vicentown, N. J. 


KATIE S. BULL, Accounting 

Glasgow 

JACKIE S. BURDEN, Elem. Ed. and Special Ed. 
Morgantown 

TOM M. BURT, Chemistry 

Park Hills 

JANET P. BUSH, Elem. Ed. and Special Ed 
Bowling Green 

LARRY W. BUSH, Music Ed. 

Elizabethtown 


MARK G. BUSH, Sociology 
Glasgow 
JUDY C. BUSSELL, History and Speech 


Glasgow 

TIMOTHY G. CAHILL, Commercial Art 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PAUL B. CALICO, Admin. Services and Econ. 
Berea 

BRUCE A. CARNAHAN, Interior Design 
Louisville 
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Seniors 


Fe he 
witless rettas, 
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Deep in the stacks of Helm-Cravens Library, 
Don Currie, a graduate student in industrial 
psychology, reads abstracts to gather informa- 
tion for an industrial seminar class. Currie esti- 
mated he spends 5 to 10 hours per week in 
the library doing class research. 
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Seniors 


LEE A. CARNALL, Social Work 

Russellville 

EUGENE CARNER, History 

Scottsville 

THOMAS G. CARRICO, Bus. Admin. and Rec 
Springfield 

CHERYL L. CARTER, Biology 

Bowling Green 


SANDRA H. CARTER, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

STEVEN H. CARTER, Gen. Bus. and Accounting 
Tompkinsville 

MARILYN M. CASSADY, Pub. Rel. and Phys. Ed 
Park City 

DEBRA K. CATES, Mass Comm 

Bowling Green 


SANDRA L. CATHER, Elem. Ed. 

Drakesboro 

JACQUELINE R. CAUDILL, Music and Elem. Ed. 
Franklin 

FRANK J. CERJAK, Psychology 

Henderson 

CHERRIE L. CHAMBERS, Tex. and Clothing Merch 
Bunker Hill, Ind 


GLORIA J. CHAPMAN, Dietetics and Inst. Admin 
Owensboro 

JANE B. CHAPMAN, Elem. Ed 

Summer Shade 

BARBARA A. CHAUDOIN, Bus. Admin. 
Louisville 

RICHARD S. CHENG, Bus. Admin. 

Queens, N. Y. 


BOBBY L. CHERRY, Accounting 
Bowling Green 

DAVID M. CHESNUT, Accounting 
Olmstead 

TIMOTHY K. CHISM, Mass Comm. 
Tompkinsville 

CARL L. CLARK, Chemistry 
Louisville 


DONALD R. CLARK, Accounting 
Stamping Ground 

MARY A. CLARK, Elem. Ed. 

Woodburn 

RICHARD A. CLAUSON, Civil Engin. Tech 
Bonnieville 

LESLIE S. CLIFFORD, Recreation 

Bowling Green 


JULITA R. COAKLEY, Bus. Admin 
Elizabethtown 

PAMELA S. COCHRAN, Data Processing 
Hamilton, Ohio 

ROGER L. COFFEY, Electrical Engin. 
Bowling Green 

WILMA L. COFFEY, Nursing 

Bowling Green 
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Seniors 


LESLIE G. COLE, Physical Ed. 

Salem, Ind. 

ANTHONY T. COLEMAN, Bus. Admin. 
Columbus, Ohio 

LINDA R. COLLIE, Sociology 

Bowling Green 

DONALD E. COLLINS, Mass Comm. 

Vine Grove 

JAMES S. COLLINS, Physics and Astronomy 
Beaver Dam 


MARY E. COLLINS, Tex. and Clothing Merch 
Bowling Green 

MICHAEL E. COLLINS, Mathematics 
Auburn 

SUE C. COLLINS, Elem. Ed. 

Bloomfield 

VICKI A. COLLIVER, Speech Pathology 

Mt. Sterling 

SHERYL A. COMBS, Elem. Ed. 

Louisville 


BILL! A. CONRAD, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Canal Winchester, Ohio 

SHARON K. COOK, Lib. Sci. and Psych. 
Morgantown 

BETTY J. COOMER, Elem. Ed. 

Hardyville 

BOBBIE J. COOMER, Elem. Ed. 

Russell Springs 

CATHY M. COOPER, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Barlow 


REBECCA G. COPPAGE, Sociology 
Fordsville 

LEWIS E. CORBITT, Industrial Ed. 

Bowling Green 

DEBORAH J. CORNETT, Dental Hygiene 
Fleming 

LISA A. CORNWELL, Govt. and Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 

SARA A. COSTANZO, Elem. Ed. 
Middlesboro 


JANET K. COTTONGIM, Bus. Mgmt. 
Bowling Green 

JANE A. COVERDALE, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

GILBERT B. COVEY, Mech. Engin. Tech. 
Lexington 

MARTHA D. COX, Sociology 
Greensburg 

CAROL D. COYLE, Health Ed. and Bio. 
Louisville 


DAVID E. CRAWFORD, English 

Elizabethtown 

MARTHA K. CRAWFORD, Public Relations 
Worthington 

STEPHEN D. CRAWFORD, Community Health 


Fern Creek 
LESLIE D. CRAWLEY, Mass Comm. 


Henderson 
THOMAS A. CRAWLEY, Bus. Admin. 


Louisville 


PATRICIA M. CRAYCROFT, Nursing 
Louisville 

REBECCA L. CRESS, Nursing and Psych. 
Louisville 

SUSAN M. CREWS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Irvington 

LARRY D. CRICK, Mass Comm. 

Bowling Green 

WANDA A. CRONEY, Physical Ed. 
Hopkinsville 
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Seniors 


THERESA L. CROOK, Data Processing 
Corbin 

DOYLE R. CUNNINGHAM, Physical Ed 
Irvington 

TERRI J. CURELLA, Nursing 

Louisville 

PATRICK CURRY, History and Phys. Ed. 
Sano Route, Colombia 

SUE A. CUTLIFF, Bio. and Anthro. 
Glasgow 


AUSTIN B. DANIEL, Psychology 

Bowling Green 

BEVERLY J. DAVENPORT, Pub. Rel. and Speech 
Bowling Green 

PAMELA J. DAVENPORT, Home Ed. Ed. 


Greensburg 

CHANDA G. DAVIS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Henderson 

CHERYL Y. DAVIS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Louisville 


CINDY L. DAVIS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Ashland 

FRANK A. DAVIS, Government 
Morganfield 

GARY M. DAVIS, English 

Monticello 

ROBERT K. DAVIS, Accounting 

Ashland 

ROGER D. DAVIS, Psych. and Soc. 
Bowling Green 


TERRI G. DAVIS, Biology and Nurs. 
Franklin 

LARRY L. DAWS, Music 

Calhoun 

CHERYL A. DAWSON, Mathematics 
Utica 

MELODIELLEN DEAN, Elem. Ed. 
Carrollton 

WILLIAM M. DEEP, Government 
Henderson 


LOUIS B. DEFREEZE, Recreation 

Cleveland, Ohio 

REBECCA K. DEJARNATT, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Owensboro 

JILL C. DENNY, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 

Anderson, Ind. 

KAREN J. DESANTI, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

JACQUELINE L. DEVINE, Elem. Ed. 

Munfordville 


CHARLES E. DICKERSON, Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

SHIRLEY L. DILLARD, Office Admin 
Elizabethtown 

DAVID T. DILLEHAY, Accounting 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

RUSSELL K. DILLINGHAM, Physical Ed 
Dawson Springs 

TONYA J. DILLON, Physical Ed. 
Bowling Green 


CATHERINE A. DORTON, Music 
Louisville 

WILLIAM F. DOST, Biology 

Claremore, Okla. 

BARBARA L. DOSTAL, Art 

Somerset 

WILLIAM J. DOWNARD, Mass Comm. 
Louisville 

GUYLA A. DRAKE, Elem. Ed. 
Greenville 
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Seniors 


DEBRA J. DRURY, Elem. Ed 
Mission Hills, Calif 

DEBBIE J. DUKE, Elem. Ed. 
Glasgow 


DONALD L. DUNCAN, Commercial Art 
Louisville 

MARLIN D. DUNCAN, Agriculture 
Manitou 


JOYCE D. DUNLAP, Elem. Ed. 
Campbellsville 

JOHN DUNLOP, Bus. Admin 
Peoria, Ill 


KEITH F. DUNN, Bus. Admin 
Bowling Green 

KYLE R. DUNN, Recreation 
Bowling Green 


DAVID V. DURBIN, Bus. Mgmt 
Bowling Green 

JOHN T. DURBIN, Agriculture 
Bowling Green 


KAREN S. DURHAM, Mass Comm. 
Harrodsburg 

MICHAEL D. DURHAM, Recreation 
Yosemite 


PEGGY L. DUVALL, Accounting 
Anneta 

BRIDGET A. EANS, Physical Ed 
Owensboro 
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Seniors 


Rest and review 


-year-old Paul Alan Jones 
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takes advantage of mom's knee to rest. Meanwhile, his mother, 
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Tina 


Jones from Russell Springs, reviews notes for an education class 
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Seniors 


The urge to fight back 


Stubbornness has been a desirable trait 
for Scrilda Giorgio, a senior mass com- 
munications major from Lebanon Junction. 
Without her stubbornness she could not 
have learned to walk or speak clearly. She 
could not have attended school, much less a 
state university, and she would not be able 
to graduate from college with hopes of pur- 
suing a writing career. 

Miss Giorgio has cerebral palsy, and she 
said it has been “pure stubbornness” that 
helped her master the simple motor skills 
most people take for granted. ‘When people 
tell me | can't do something, | just turn right 
around and do it,” she said. 

Due to an Rh factor (her mother has Rh 
negative blood and her father has Rh posi- 
tive), the area of Miss Giorgio’s brain that 
controls her muscles was damaged at birth. 

“| was sent home with my mother who 
had supposedly received instructions to 
bring me back to the hospital two days later. 
But she never got the instructions,” she said. 

Miss Giorgio’s mother noticed that her 
baby acted strangely — she slept all the time 
and would not eat — so she took her back to 
the hospital. But it was too late. The damage 
had already been done. The doctors per- 
formed a partial blood transfusion which 
stopped the brain damage from becoming 
worse. 

She is not bitter, however. “People don't 
want to be around someone who is always 
feeling sorry for himself so why should | 
make everyone, including myself, miserable?” 
She explained. ‘‘We all have handicaps. Mine 
is just a little more obvious,” she added. 
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She said she has gone through several 
stages of trying to cope with her “difference.” 
“When | was in the first grade | cried all the 
time because the other children made fun of 
me for having to wear big, ugly brown 
corrective shoes,” she said. 

But Miss Giorgio said the worst experi- 
ence as a physically handicapped child 
occurred in the sixth grade when she was 
continually abused, both verbally and 
physically, by three “bullies.” The abuse 
culminated in a playground battle when the 
three boys surrounded her and began shov- 
ing and striking her. She blindly struck back 
and gave one of the boys a bloody nose. 
According to Miss Giorgio, instead of trying 
to determine the cause of the playground 
disturbance, the teacher lectured her in 
front of the entire class about ‘“‘the proper 
manner that young ladies should conduct 
themselves.” “| kept thinking, ‘Is this what 
I’m going to have to go through the rest of 
my life?’ She said. 

She said her biggest obstacle now is 
trying to convince people that she is not 
mentally retarded. “People tend to put 
physical defects and mental defects in the 
same category and there is a world of dif- 
ference,” she said. 

Miss Giorgio said she began her physical 
therapy when she was a baby. Most of her 
therapy was done at home with the help of 
her father, who she said was ‘‘the most 
important influence in my physical therapy.” 

Learning to speak clearly was difficult 
and still poses problems, Miss Giorgio said. 
“My voice sounds normal to me but | know 


it's not,” she said. ‘‘Most people think of 
what they will say before they speak. | have 
to think of how | will say something, how 
to form the words,” she explained. 
“Wouldn't you know it. The only letter | have 
trouble with is ‘r’, and all four parts of my 
name have r’s — Scrilda Irene Maria Giorgio. 
That's a mouthful!” she added. 

“They (the speech therapists) said if you 
can say ‘thumb’ you can say anything be- 
cause that word uses all the muscles in the 
mouth,” she said. “And | can say it — thumb, 
thumb, thumb,” she demonstrated. 

Miss Giorgio said she wanted to become 
a physical therapist but was refused by 
University of Kentucky's program. ‘So | 
came to Western and took up my second 
interest — writing,” she said. 

She said she received a scholarship from 
a state rehabilitation agency. “When my 
family teased me about why | should deserve 
a scholarship, | just laughed and said ‘be- 
cause I’m a smart spastic,’ she said. 

Like most seniors, Miss Giorgio is appre- 
hensive about job opportunities. ‘‘l’d really 
like to go back to my hometown and start 
a small newspaper run by the teenage kids 
in the community,” she said. 

“Or maybe I'll be a free-lance writer. I’m 
not really sure yet,’ she said. Then pausing 
and choosing her words carefully, stubbornly 
declared, ‘| can.” “| guess | just want to be a 
benefit to those | love.” 

— Karen McNally 


Using her stuffed owl as a pillow, Scrilda Giorgio 
writes a letter to a friend. The owl named “Griffin” was 
given to her in high school by friends. 
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Seniors 


KAREN A. EARLY, Psychology 

Owensboro 

SPRIGG C. EBBERT, Pre-Med 

Bowling Green 

JAMES M. EDELEN, Business 

Louisville 

STEPHEN R. EDELEN, Mass Comm. and Speech 
Louisville 

DINAH C. EDER, Elem. Ed 

Bowling Green 


JOY D. EDMUNDS, Home Ec. Ed. 

Glasgow 

BETTY B. EDWARDS, Elem. and Special Ed 
Henderson 

SAMUEL D. EDWARDS, Agriculture 

Calhoun 

CHRISTOPHER N. EICHBERGER, Mech Engin. Tech 
Louisville 

MICHAEL L. ELDRIDGE, Inst. Admin 

Bowling Green 


DEBORAH S. ELLIS, Psychology 
Henderson 

ERIC J. ELLSWORTH, Recreation 
Evansville, Ind. 

ELAINE K. ELMORE, Elem. Ed 
Clarkson 

HUGH S. EMBRY, Mass Comm 
Bowling Green 

RONALD M. EMBRY, Mass Comm 
Bowling Green 


SHERRY C. EMBRY, Art 

Bowling Green 

TOMMY W. EMBRY, Religious Studies 
Leitchfield 

AZUBIKE A. EMEJIAKA, Bus. Admin. and Govt. 
Aba, Nigeria 

RANDALL M. EMMERT, Biology 

Tompkinsville 

SAMUEL P. ENGLISH, Bus. Admin 
Brandenburg 


RAY W. ERWIN, Art 

Glasgow 

STEPHEN C. ESTES, Sociology 

Canmer 

PATRICIA A. EVANS, Business Ed 
Elizabethtown 

MARGARET L. EVERSON, Home Ec. Ed 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

PAMELA J. EWING, Elem. Ed 

Louisville 


BETTY W. EZELL, Elem. Ed. 

Auburn 

DAVID W. FACKLER, Accounting 

Hanson 

PATRICIA A. FAITH, Secondary Ed 
Owensboro 

THOMAS H. FALLER, Physics and Astronomy 
Bowling Green 

THOMAS G. FAULK, Admin. Service 
Wartrace, Tenn. 


JIMMY B. FEIX, Chemistry and Bio 

Bowling Green 

JANE V. FERGUS, Bus. Admin. and Econ. 
Lexington 

JUDITH H. FERGUSON, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

DONNA M. FILBURN, Pub. Rel. and Govt 
Louisville 

ADRIA A. FISHER, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Louisville 
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Seniors 


KIMBERLY FLANAGAN, Dental Hygiene 
Russell Springs 

RALPH D. FLANAGAN, Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 

JANET N. FLEENOR, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

ELAINE R. FLEMING, Art 

Lexington 

DAVID R. FLOWERS, Sociology 
Columbia 


JOHN F. FLOYD, Art 

Paducah 

PATRICIA P. FLOYD, English 

Bowling Green 

JERROLD E. FOGARTY, Rec. and Psych. 
Valley Station 

STEPHEN R. FOGLE, Govt. and Mil. Sci 
Coldwater, Mich 

PAMELA R. FORD, Recreation 

Lockport, III. 


RACHEL B. FORD, Elem. Ed. 
Tompkinsville 

ALICE L. FORGY, Elem. Ed. and Music 
Lewisburg 

PAULA K. FORRESTER, Agri. and Bio 
Bowling Green 

JAMES H. FORSHEE, Industrial Tech 
Bowling Green 

REDA M. FOSTER, Home Ec. Ed. 
Scottsville 


DEBORAH J. FOWLER, Elem. Ed 
Louisville 

GRACE A. FOWLER, Spanish and French 
Cadiz 

RENEE FRANKLIN, Speech and Theatre 
Tampa, Fla. 

JANA P. FRAZIER, Physical Ed 
Gilbertsville 

BRADLEY D. FREEMAN, Psychology 
Ashland 


LINDA A. FRENCH, Library Science 
Bowling Green 

MELINDA A. FREVILLE, Bus. Admin. 
Louisville 

DEBORAH K. FRIZZELL, Home Ec. Ed. 
Hartford 

PEGGY J. FUDGE, Biology 

Columbia 

PEGGY J. FURGERSON, Mathematics 
Dawson Springs 


BEVERLY J. GAINES, Social Work 
Auburn 

BEVERLY J. GALLOWAY, Interior Design 
Smiths Grove 

JAMES H. GANT, Inst. Admin. 
Pennsville, N. J. 

DEBORAH S. GARNER, Data Processing 
Russell Springs 

ANNA B. GARTIN, Art Ed. 

Utica 


DANNY R. GASKEY, Bus. Admin. 
Morgantown 

JEAN M. GATTON, Speech Path. and Psych 
Louisville 

RITA A. GATTON, Bio. and Comp. Sci 


Louisville 

DAVID GIBBONS, Mass Comm 
Glasgow 

MARY S. GIBBONS, Art 
Glasgow 
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Seniors 


GARRY L. GIBSON, Agri. and Mass Comm 
Falls of Rough 

TIMOTHY A. GIBSON, Mass Comm. 
Hodgenville 

TERESA B. GILCHRIST, Library Science 
Alvaton 

BRENDA S. GILDERSLEEVE, Sociology 
Bowling Green 

DARRELL H. GILKEY, Elem. Ed. 

Clarks Hill, Ind. 


SANDRA M. GILLESPIE, Special Ed 

Louisville 

KATHERINE A. GLEAVES, Phys. Ed. and Mass Comm 
Louisville 

KELLY P. GOAD, Industrial Ed. 

Tompkinsville 

LAJUANA W. GOATLEY, Bio. and Recreation 
Bowling Green 

RUSSELL K. GODSAVE, Civil Engin. Tech. 

Louisville ; 


JOHNNY GOINS, Religious Studies 

Louisville 

LARRY S. GOMER, Agriculture 

Franklin 

BARBARA J. GOODWIN, Mass Comm. and Math 
Ft. Knox 

JAN W. GORDON, Elem. Ed. 

Princeton 

TOMMY B. GORE, Public Relations 

Bowling Green 


CLIFFORD R. GOSS, Commercial Art 
Bowling Green 

DEBRA D. GOSS, Speech 

Waldwick, N. J. 

MARK L. GOTTULA, Industrial Ed. 
Louisville 

FRANCES E. GOULD, Music Ed. 
Louisville 

KAREN J. GRAY, Community Health 
Glasgow 


MICHAEL A. GRAY, Govt. and Mass Comm 
Florence 

JIMMIE D. GREGORY, Journalism 

Bowling Green 

SANDY K. GREGORY, Speech 

Somerset 

DEBORAH F. GRIGSBY, Biology and Chem. 
Cadiz 

STEPHANIE A. GRIMES, Speech 

Bowling Green 


BRENDA K. GRINSTEAD, Mass Comm. 
Elizabethtown 

DEBORAH K. GRISHAM, Music Ed. 
Louisville 

GARY L. GRUBBS, Inst. Mgmt. 

Bowling Green 

LINDA J. GRUMLEY, Special Ed. 
Paducah 

TERRY G. GUFFEY, Industrial Ed. 
Bowling Green 


JOYCE A. GUMKOWSKI, Business Ed. 
Stamford, Conn. 

BARBARA J. GUTHRIE, Home Ec. Ed. 
Burgin 

MARC H. HAAG, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Louisville 

JEFFREY K. HACKER, Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

MARY B. HAGAN, Mass Comm. 
Bardstown 
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Seniors 


BONITA E. HAINES, Office Admin. 
Louisville 

RITA A. HALE, Elem. Ed. 

Fountain Run 

ANN L. HALL, Elem. Ed 

Louisville 

DEBRA L. HALL, Elem. Ed. 

Franklin 

KITTY HALL, Agriculture 

Louisville 


DONCELLA HAMBY, Tex. and Clothing Merch 
Bowling Green 

RITA F. HAMMER, Elem. Ed. 

Tompkinsville 

RITA G. HAMMOND, Sociology 

Russell Springs 

JAMES W. HANCOCK, Agri. and Rec 
Morganfield 

DEBRA L. HARDIN, Biology 

Bowling Green 


SHARON A. HARDISON, Art 

Auburn 

ROBERT F. HARE, Music 

Jacksonville, Fla 

LADONNA D. HARGIS, Office Admin 
Bowling Green 

JOHN F. HARMON, Chemistry and Bio. 
Benton, III 

ROGER A. HARPOOL, Accounting 
Sonora 


HEARNE C. HARRALSON, Accounting and Rec. 
Princeton 

ERNEST R. HARRIS, Voc.-Ind. Ed. 

Leitchfield 


HELEN Y. HARRIS, Elem. Ed. 
Franklin 

RICHARD R. HARRIS, Industrial Ed. 
Bowling Green 


DAVID E. HARRISON, Geography 
Bloomington, III 

TIMOTHY C. HARRISON, Accounting 
Glasgow 


VIRGINIA M. HARRISON, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 


Henderson 
DANNA S. HARSTON, Office Admin. 


Bowling Green 
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Seniors 


THERESA A. HASKINS, Elem. Ed 
Campbellsville 

DONNIE L. HATCHETT, Biology 
Horse Cave 

SUSAN L. HAUCK, Nursing and Bio. 
Owensboro 

ANTHONY G. HAWKINS, Agriculture 
Magnolia 

DAVID L. HAWKINS, Accounting 
Munfordville 


JEFFERY L. HAWKINS, Bus. Admin 
Hodgenville 

PATRICIA A. HAY, Community Health 
Owensboro 

GARY L. HAYES, Psych. and History 
Cerulean 

LLOYD G. HAYES, Bus. Admin. 
Perkasie, Pa. 

JOEL R. HAYNES, Pre-Vet. Medicine 
Lexington 


SUSAN G. HAYNES, Recreation 
Henderson 

EMILY R. HAYS, Pub. Rel. and Bus. Admin 
Tompkinsville 

DORIS D. HEATH, Secretarial Sci 
Paducah 

SUZANNE M. HELD, History and Govt. 
Bowling Green 

PATRICIA M. HELLER, Mathematics 
Bowling Green 
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All washed up 


The director of Douglas Keen Hall, John 
Osborne, cleans his car in the service drive be- 
hind the dormitory. Osborne had just rebuilt 
the engine in an industrial education auto 
mechanics class and put it back in the ten-year- 
old car. The Corvair has more than 100,000 
miles registered on its speedometer 
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Seniors 


BARBARA G. HELTSLEY, Elem. Ed. and Lib. Sci. 
Dunmor 

WILLIAM H. HENDREN, Bus. Admin. 

Louisville 

PHILIP C. HENRY, Mass Comm. and Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

SUSAN G. HERMAN, Special Ed. 

Owensboro 

DARYL HERRING, Sociology 

Bowling Green 


CONRA L. HESTER, Music 

Louisville 

IDA B. HESTER, Elem. Ed. 

Gallatin, Tenn. 

PATRICIA M. HEYWARD, English 
Fern Creek 

KARLT. HIEB, Agriculture 

Bowling Green 

CHARLES S. HIERONYMUS, Biology 
Somerset 


GEORGIA L. HIESTERMAN, Mass Comm. 
Davenport, lowa 

RITA M. HIGDON, Bus. Admin. 

Lebanon 

DARRELL D. HIGGASON, Agriculture 
Bowling Green 

CHARLOTTE A. HILER, Special Ed. 
Lexington 

THOMAS D. HILL, Accounting 
Hopkinsville 


DEBORAH M. HILLIARD, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

JAMES B. HOBBS, Agriculture and Bus. 
Ekron 

HOY P. HODGES, History 

Bowling Green 

PATRICIA A. HODGES, Mass Comm. 
Clarkson 

DAVID R. HOGAN, Psychology 
Louisville 


RODNEY K. HOGGARD, Bus. Admin. 
Hodgenville 

DAN O. HOLDEN, Speech and Theatre 
Louisville 

JENNIFER L. HOLDER, Biology 
Bowling Green 

PHILIP H. HOLDER, Art 

Austin 

JOHN K. HOOD, Industrial Ed. 

Park City 


PATSY A. HOOD, Elem. Ed. 

Waukegan, Ill. 

CHARLENE E. HOOVER, Home Ec. 
Livermore 

DAVID W. HOPPER, Chemistry and Bio. 
Owensboro 

REBECCA L. HORD, Elem. Ed. 
Bloomfield 

ROY F. HOUCHIN, History 

Bowling Green 


MARGARET A. HOUK, Elem. and Special Ed. 
Hardinsburg 

ELIZABETH A. HOUZE, Community Health 
Louisville 

JAMES E. HOWARD, Mass Comm. and Rec. 
Owensboro 

JOHN M. HOWARD, Agriculture Ed. 
Lewisport 

MATTHEW E. HOWARD, Bus. Admin. 
Elizabethtown 
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Seniors 


Bleed a little 


While giving a pint of blood in the base- 
ment of West Hall, Patti Stanton, a senior 
from Hendersonville, Tenn., catches up 
on some required reading for Psychology 
220. Miss Stanton has donated five pints 
of blood since becoming eligible to give. 
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Seniors 


BRUCE A. HOWARTH, Sociology and Psych. 
Bowling Green 

RUTH H. HOWELLS, Commercial Art 
Harrodsburg 

MARY E. HUDGENS, Nursing 

Russellville 

MARIE A. HUDSON, Sociology and Govt 
Bowling Green 

VERNA M. HULETT, Elem. Ed. 

Shelbyville 


SARAHT. HULSE, Special Ed 
Lewisport 

JON A. HUMPHRESS, Recreation 
Bowling Green 

BRIAN D. HUMPHREY, Accounting 
Bowling Green 

JOHN D. HUMPHREY, Health and Art 
Owensboro 

KENNETH W. HUMPHRIES, Biology 
Hopkinsville 


Tooth fairy 


“| think patients are very much the same 
everywhere. America is number one, but 
Switzerland is probably number two in dental 
quality,” said Sherry Cox as she reminisced 
about her experiences practicing dental 
hygiene in a different country. 

Mrs. Sherralyn Cox is instructor of dental 
hygiene and clinic supervisor in the dental 
hygiene department. Prior to her employment 
here, she spent 13% months practicing in 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

The Glasgow native smiled as she ex- 
plained what guided her to Europe. 

“In ‘67, | worked in Glasgow after at- 
tending the University of Louisville, but 
there were simply no really good jobs 
around,” she said. ‘| accepted a job at Mayo 
Clinic in Minnesota where | became very 
involved in dental hygiene politics. 

“One thing | quickly learned was that the 
dentist with whom you worked had the right 
to dictate the entire operation,” she said. 
“We had no independence. Then one day | 
heard that Switzerland was looking for 
hygienists so | became interested.’ 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Cox was fortunate 
enough to meet a Swiss dentist who helped 
to finalize plans. 

“Il wrote the dental school in Zurich, and 
signed a year’s contract for a guaranteed 
salary of half what | made here,” she said. 
“Il really enjoyed Mayo Clinic, but | was 
ready for a change.’ 

With her limited German vocabulary, Mrs. 
Cox was bound for a new land, a new 
language and new experiences. 

“They wanted to practice their Englist, 
and | attempted German, so together the 
patients and | communicated well,” she said. 

Mrs. Cox was exposed to the opportunity 
of travel in Italy, Germany, France and 
Austria, and said she found people to be 


very friendly and open. 

“| think what they hear from loud Amer- 
ican tourists who want conveniences just 
like home is what gives Europeans the wrong 
impression of us,” she said. ‘| was treated 
well, although occasionally they made cut- 
ting comments about the United States.” 

Working conditions in Switzerland were 
as modern as those in America, but Mrs. 
Cox said she noted differences. 

My specialty was what | was bringing in 
since the three dentists | worked with had 
never had a dental hygienist before. ‘‘At 
first, they didn’t want me to teach people 
to use dental floss because it was new and 
difficult for them to understand,” she said. 
“Before | left they were even incorporating 
this in their practice.” 

One of the most rewarding features of 
living abroad to Mrs. Cox was that she said 
she feels she drew closer to her native 
country. 

“Il guess the big shocker to me was that 
I'm 100 per cent American, and | became 
closer to my countrymen, but | did develop 
close friendships there,” she said. ‘‘What 
irritated me the most was the preconveived 
notion that some Swiss dentists had of 
Americans. They didn’t consider us as 
individuals.” 

Mrs. Cox indicated her desire to return 
to that ‘beautiful country’’ some day for a 
visit. 

“All | can add is that | was improved by 
going. It was a great educational experi- 
ence,” she said. “Switzerland didn’t have the 
specialty of dental hygiene; they like it and 
now they have their own school. ‘I’m glad,” 


she added. — Becky Bruce 


A supervisor in the dental hygiene clinic, Sherralyn 
Cox makes a second and final check on a patient before 
a fluoride treatment is given. 


JEAN L. HUNT, Mathematics 

Bowling Green 

SONDRA K. HUNT, Special Ed. 

Sikeston, Mo. 

STEVEN L. HUNT, Pub. Rel. and Mass Comm 
Glasgow 

WANDA L. HUNT, Music 

Bowling Green 

DEBRA J. HUNTSMAN, Elem. Ed 
Scottsville 


HAROLD D. HUNTSMAN, Bus. Admin 
Scottsville 

MICHAEL G. HURST, Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

TERI M. HURST, Mass Comm 

Bowling Green 

JUDITH T. INGE, History 

Glasgow 

HAROLD L. ISABLE, Bus. Admin 
Bowling Green 


DWIGHT JACKSON, Mass Comm. 
Wheelwright 

JACKIE K. JACKSON, Sociology 
Greenville 

LARRY B. JACKSON, Accounting 
Central City 


MICHAEL L. JACKSON, Office Admin. and Relig 
Versailles 

RONALD W. JACKSON, Psychology 

Hadley 

DAVID A. JAGGERS, Mass Comm 

Louisville 


SUSAN J. JAGGERS, Dental Hygiene 
Prestonsburg 

DAVID H. JAMES, Agriculture 
Bowling Green 

ROGER L. JAMES, Agriculture 
Hartford 


STEVEN H. JAMES, Civil Engin. Tech 
Glasgow 

REBECCA J. JAMISON, Dental Hygiene 
Beaver Dam 

JOHN S. JARVIS, Agriculture 
Georgetown 


CHERYL A. JOHNSON, Art Ed. 

Louisville 

CONSTANCE W. JOHNSON, Special Ed. 
Henderson 

KAREN Y. JOHNSON, Music Ed. 
Lafayette, Tenn. 
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Seniors 


Wheels of 


LARRY Q. JOHNSON, Pub. Rel. and Mass Comm. 
Evansville, Ind. 

LINDA K. JOHNSON, Elem. Ed. 

Louisville 


(mis)fortune 


LOU E. JOHNSON, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

RICKIE A. JOHNSON, Acct. and Govt. 
Symsonia 


SARA L. JOHNSON, Therapeutic Rec. and Relig. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

SHEILA L. JOHNSON, Music 

Dayton, Ohio 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON, Speech and Govt. 
Brandenburg 
SCOTT D. JOHNSTON, Mass Comm. 


Louisville 


SHEILA A. JOHNSTON, Accounting 
Cub Run 
CAROLYN H. JONES, Dental Hygiene 


Bowling Green 
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JAMES M. JONES, Religious Studies 
Bowling Green 

RUTH A. JONES, Elem. Ed. 
Hardyville 

SHERYL J. JONES, Elem. Ed. 

Mt. Hermon 

ALBERT L. JORDAN, Physical Ed. 
Herndon 

SARAH C. JOYNER, Nursing 
Bowling Green 


BEVERLY D. JUDD, Lib. Sci. and Govt. 

Greensburg 

JOEL W. JUDD, Mathematics 

Greensburg 

JEFFREY E. KARGES, Bus. Admin. and Relig. Studies 
Evansville, Ind. 

MELISSA K. KEFFER, Speech 

Winchester 

ELLEN P. KELLY, Dietetics 


Ridgewood, N. J. ‘Ra 
Hy 
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Seniors 


The necessity of buying two new 
wheels and a lock was apparent for 
Steve Bentley when he had both 
bicycle wheels stolen in three weeks. 
Bentley, a senior from Cadiz, looks for 
a police registration number. He did 
not get either wheel back. 


SHIRLEY E. KEMP, Medical Secretary 
Russellville 

STEPHEN R. KESSINGER, Physical Ed 
Bowling Green 

DAVID M. KEYSER, Mech. Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 


CHARLE W. KIE, Chemistry 
Russellville 

MARTHA R. KILLEBREW, Elem. Ed 
Vienna, Va. 

PHILLIP L. KIMBEL, Government 
Bowling Green 


WILDA G. KIMBLER, Home Ec. Ed. 
Russell Springs 

KAREN E. KING, Archi. Drafting 
Paris 

WANDA J. KING, Elem. Ed 
Caneyville 


GENA M. KINSER, Mass Comm. 
Brownsville 

PHYLLIS D. KINSER, Art 
Brownsville 

NEVA R. KINSLOW, Mathematics 
Glasgow 


ANTHONY D. KIRBY, Sociology 

Bowling Green 

STEPHEN J. KIRKPATRICK, Ind. Tech. and Bus. Admin 
Owensboro 

TERRY B. KITCHENS, History 

Bowling Green 


MARIAN F. KLAES, Recreation 

Seymour, Ind. 

ALLEN H. KLEIN, Bus. Admin. and German 
Kenmore, N. Y. 

AUDREY E. KOENIG, Tex. and Clothing Merch 
Walton, N. J. 

ESTHER L. KRAGER, Interior Design 
Stevensville, Mich. 

CAROLYN F. KRATZ, Mass Comm. 

Louisville 


BRUCE A. KUERSTEINER, Bus. Admin. 


Fern Creek 

CHRISTOPHER B. LACEY, Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

PAMELA D. LACEY, Geography 
Bowling Green 

HON T. LAM, Ind. Arts Ed. 

Bowling Green 

JAMES F. LAMBERT, Mass Comm. 
Radcliff 
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Seniors 


JOHN C. LANDES, Commercial Art 
Staunton, Va 

DOUGLAS A. LANGDON, History 
Lockport, N. Y 

RICHARD A. LASHER, Geography 
Hampton 

DEE J. LASHLEE, Agriculture 
Bowling Green 

STEVEN J. LAW, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 


BARBARA G. LAWLESS, Sociology 
Jamestown 

JACKIE L. LAWRENCE, Math. and Comp. Sci 
Bowling Green 

CHI S. LEE, Engineering Physics 

Bowling Green 

SCOTT A. LEE, Biology 

Louisville 

THERESA M. LEVATINO, Elem. Ed. 

Portland, Tenn. 


JOE H. LEWIS, Accounting and Econ 


Sturgis 

RICHARD I. LEWIS, Government 
Owensboro 

LESLIE E. LIGHT, Elem. Ed. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRADLEY E. LINDSAY, Mass Comm. and Theatre 
Connersville, Ind. 

MICHAEL A. LITTLE, Music Ed. 

Greenville 

GARY D. LOGAN, Accounting 

Sturgis 


MARY E. LOGAN, Elem. Ed. 
Berkeley Heights, N. J 

JOHNIE M. LOGSDON, Nursing 
Park City 

KIM A. LOGSDON, Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 


IVA G. LOHDEN, Accounting 

Louisville 

JUDY A. LONG, Elem. Ed 

Smiths Grove 

JEFFERY J. LONGAKER, Environ. Engin. Tech. 
Louisville 


ALAN G. LOWENDICK, Environ. Sci. 
Flint, Mich. 

WILLIAM H. LOWENDICK, Psychology 
Flint, Mich. 

DAVID L. LOWRY, Bus. Admin. 
Owensboro 
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Seniors 
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KAREN E. LUSK, Secretarial Admin. 
Muldraugh 

VIRGINIA A. LYNCH, Government 
Nashville, Tenn 

BARBARA E. MACKIN, Dietetics 
Springfield 

DIANE L. MAGNUSON, Merchandising 
Louisville 

DANNY RAY MAHANEY, Accounting 
Bowling Green 


RALPH E. MAIN, Social Work 
Owensboro 

JACKIE L. MAJOR, Accounting 

Cadiz 

KATHY L. MAJORS, History 

Sebree 

MICHAEL J. MALINOVSKY, Undeclared 
Toledo, Ohio 

JANE H. MANAR, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 


Bible b(l)uffs 


A warm autumn day brought evangelist Max 
Lynch to the Western campus in Bowling Green 
He points out a passage in the Bible to James 
Houston, a graduate of Western, who became 
involved in a lengthy discussion with Lynch. 
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Seniors 


CHARLES MANN, Accounting 


Calhoun 

CLAUDE W. MARCUM, Comm. Health 
Hebron 

ALEX S. MARKS, Accounting 
Providence 

DONALD L. MARTIN, Music Ed. 
Louisville 

KAREN M. MARTIN, Religion 

Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


LYNTANAUAN L. MARTIN, Bus. Admin. 
Louisville 

MICHELE L. MARTIN, Psychology 

Canal Winchester, Ohio 

THOMAS M. MARTIN, Physical Ed. 
Bardstown 

ROGER D. MATTHEWS, Elem. Ed. 
Springfield, Tenn. 

MARTHA J. MAYNARD, Music 
Scottsville 


AUBREY L. MAYS, JR., Industrial Ed. 
Liberty 

PETRA R. MCALLISTER, English 
Bowling Green 

JAMES D. MCCARTHY, Industrial Ed. 
Bowling Green 

JANICE M. MCCARTY, English 
Owensboro 

GAYLA A. MCCLARY, History 
Scottsville 


CAROL B. MCCLURE, Bus. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

KATHY MCCLURE, Art Ed. 

Utica 

VICKI L. MCCLURG, Rec. and Ind. Tech. 
Covington 

SHERRY R. MCCOY, Music Ed. 

Lexington 

MARY L. MCCUBBIN, Eng. and Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 


GRETA J. MCDONOUGH, Anthropology 
Owensboro 

BRENDA M. MCGEE, Elem. Ed. 
Leitchfield 

VIVIAN L. MCGEHEE, Elem. Ed. 
Paducah 

HOLLY J. MCKENZIE, Bus. Admin. 
Crofton 

STEVEN K. MCKINNEY, Engin. Tech. 
Princeton 


ELAINE F. MCLAURINE, Dietetics 
Louisville 

DAVID K. MCMURTREY, Mech. Eng. Tech. 
Summer Shade 

KAREN A. MCNALLY, English 

Muldraugh 

CAROL F. MEFFORD, Elem. Ed. 
Drakesboro 

LISA C. MELLOY, Elem. Ed. 

Sacramento 


STEVEN L. MERRICK, Mass Comm. 

Nancy 

DANIEL R. MEYER, Sociology 

Louisville 

PATRICIA L. MICHELSON, Merchandising 
Louisville 

DEBORAH R. MILES, Dental Hygiene 
Bowling Green 

JANE M. MILES, Nursing 

Louisville 


JOU 


Seniors 


STEPHEN L. MILES, Civil Eng. Tech. 
Louisville 

DEBORAH L. MILLER, Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

GAYLE H. MILLER, Bus. Ed. 

Gamaliel 

JO-ELLEN M. MILLER, Eng. and Govt. 
Teaticket, Mass. 

KAREN L. MILLER, Elem. Ed. 

Elkton 


SUSAN J. MILLER, English 

West Point 

VALERIE L. MILLER, Social Work 

Lexington 

TIMOTHY M. MILLETT, Theatre 

Erie, Pa. 

AARON MILLIKEN, History 

Franklin 

DOUGLAS G. MILLIKEN, Agri. and Bus. Admin 
Russellville 


THERESA M. MILLINER, Art 
Leitchfield 

JAMES |. MILLS, Business Ed. 
Payneville 

INGA S. MINTON, Elem. Ed. 
Smiths Grove 

MARY F. MIRANDA, Music Ed. 
Ashland 

ELIZABETH J. MITCHELL, Biology 
Stanley 


LAURA L. MITCHELL, Dental Hygiene 
Mayfield 

VICKIE L. MITCHELL, Psychology 

Bowling Green 

MARILYN M. MOFFITT, Spanish 

Horse Cave 

ELIZABETH H. MONTGOMERY, Accounting 
Columbia 

JAMES K. MONTGOMERY, Recreation 
Columbia 


JERRY W. MONTGOMERY, Mass Comm. 
Louisville 

REED N. MOORE, Government 

Glasgow 

LISA K. MORELAND, History 

Owensboro 

DEBORAH K. MORGAN, Biology 
Franklin 

DIANE W. MORGAN, Religion 

Carrollton 


JAMES M. MORGAN, Agri. Ed. 
Sturgis 

PENNY K. MORRIS, Elem. Ed. 

Horse Branch 

LARRY MORROW, Bus. Admin. 
Chicago, Ill. 

REBECCA S. MORTON, Speech Path. 
Mt. Sterling 

EDWIN L. MOSS, Industrial Ed. 
Rockfield 


JOSEPH M. MULLIGAN, Nursing 
Owensboro 

DWIGHT A. MUNDY, Government 
Bowling Green 

SAMUEL E. MURPHY, Industrial Ed. 
Owensboro 

DEBORAH G. MURRAY, Business Ed. 
Magnolia 

HARRELL P. MURREY, JR., Bus. Admin. 
Glasgow 
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Seniors 


REZA NAJARZADEH, Economics 
Khoramshar, Iran 

MARTHA A. NANCE, Nursing 
Glasgow 

NANCY E. NASH, Elem. Ed. 

Penn Yan, New York 


BEVERLY N. NATION, Math 
Bowling Green 

PAUL M. NATION, Government 
Bowling Green 

ELIZABETH L. NAVE, English 
Bowling Green 


MARY R. NAVE, Psychology 

Bowling Green 

EDWARD E. NEAL, Bus. Admin. 

Lexington 

CONSTANCE M. NEATHAMER, Elem. Ed. 
Drakesboro 


DENISE NEWBOLLT, Library Science 
Owensboro 

WILMA T. NEWMAN, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Greenville 

JAMES A. NEWTON, Recreation 

Shelbyville 

ANOTHAI NGANTHANVEE, Agri. Mech. 
Bowling Green 

BRENDA S. NICHOLS, Home Ec. Ed 

Clarkson 


SALLY |. NICKS, Nursing 

Bowling Green 

RICHARD D. O'DONNELL, Chemistry 
Bowling Green 

KATHRYN F. OLIVER, Library Science 
Elizabethtown 

LINDA S. OLIVER, Eng. and Philos. 
Paducah 

DENNIS R. O’NAN, Public Relations 
Frankfort 


JOHN J. O'ROURKE, History 
Englishtown, N. J 

WILLIAM H. ORTON, JR., Music 
Greenville 

JOHN S. OSBORNE, Agriculture 
Fountain Run 

WILLIAM E. OSBORNE, Admin. Service 
Springfield 

LINDA J. OWEN, Elem. Ed. 

Winter Haven, Fla. 


MARTHA A. OWEN, Sociology 

Hardinsburg 

GARY R. OWENS, Agriculture 

Alvaton 

JOHNNY OWENS, Industrial Ed. 

Radcliff 

KAREN J. PACE, Mass Comm. 

Elizabethtown 

SUE.A. PALSGROVE, Comm. Health and Bio. 
Vandalia, Ohio 
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A rigid test of survival 


Although La Vida was “‘not a fun thing to 
do,” and he was not overly excited about 
going through it, Jeff Karges, a Western 
senior from Evansville, Ind., said he knew he 
would learn a lot from experiencing it. 

This past summer, Karges participated in 
La Vida, a 14-day survival test. 

Karges was part of a group of five girls 
and three guys that ventured 15 miles a day, 
under stress, through the wilderness and 
rocky terrain of New York's Adirondack 
Mountains. 

“We were allowed to carry a sleeping bag, 
ground cloth, plastic tent, and for the first 
eight days, a backpack containing 40 to 50 
pounds of whatever we could get in it,” said 
Karges. 

After a short afternoon orientation period, 
the group set off the hike through the 
Adirondacks with a short food supply. 

On the third day of hiking, Karges said 
that he began to realize how many things he 
took for granted, ‘‘a bike to ride, a dry bed 
to sleep in, and even McDonald's ham- 
burgers!” 

The fifth day called for a great deal of 


The backpack is an essential item for Jeff Karges 
when he goes to school. He said that it is easier to 
carry than a load of books. 


mountain climbing, even though the weather 
was extremely bad. 

“We got up late and had to run about two 
miles to get to the mountain pass, so we 
could get everything done that was planned 
for the day,” Karges said. 

“Lending strength to the girls caused us 
to see that love is really more important 
than goals,” he said. ‘We learned to be more 
sensitive to others, and less pushy to seek 
Our own goals first,’ he added. 

“The 11th day of the trip was one of the 
hardest days yet,’ said Karges. ‘| had to 
carry the canoe 1.2 miles and also, a 75 to 
80 pound backpack. It was an extremely 
difficult and exhausting thing,” he said. 

The next Wednesday night began the 
“solo” for each member of the group. Each 
member was given a Bible, notebook, pen 
and six quarts of water, and sent into the 
mountains on his own. 

“The first night | went to bed with my 
eyes wide open, kind of leery about what was 
around me, but when | woke the next 
morning, everything was really beautiful.” 

Karges said that by Friday morning he 
really began to think about food, to the 
extent that every time he thought about a 
date with someone, or about goofing around 


with the guys, he thought about where they 
had gone to eat. 

“One reason we weren't given any food 
for the ‘solo’ was because bears would do 
anything to get the food,” he said. 

After being picked up on Saturday, Karges 
rejoined the group. ‘We just spent Saturday 
night sitting around the campfire, telling 
about our ‘solo’ experiences,” he said. 

On Sunday, the group had to climb a 
mountain pass, and rappel the other side of 
the mountain, in order to get to the seven 
mile stretch that lay between them and the 
end of La Vida. 

He said, “Some of us thought about run- 
ning ahead and getting back to the base, but 
we immediately saw the need to stay with 
the other members and help ease their in- 
firmaties and exhaustion.” 

“It was a great challenge. One of the 
main things that La Vida attempted to do 
was to, under stressful situations, bring out 
the real person within each of us,” he said. 
“| learned that under stress, resentment 
toward another person is not that they have 
done anything wrong, but that they have 
uncovered something in me that needs 


correcting.” 
— Jamie Kimbrough 


DON G. PARKER, Art 

Owensboro 

SANDRA L. PARKER, Mass Comm 
Owensboro 

AUDREY L. PARKS, Speech Path. 
Louisville 

JUDY L. PARKS, Home Ec. Ed. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CATHY A. PARRISH, Elem. Ed. 
Sturgis 


MELINDA K. PARTAIN, Business Ed 

Hopkinsville 

DAVID S. PATTERSON, Mass Comm. and Relig. Stu 
Louisville 

JAN W. PATTERSON, English 

Sonora 

CHARLES W. PATTON, Distri. Ed 

Beaver Dam 

DEBORAH S. PAULLEY, Psychology 

Valley Station 


DENNIS A. PEACOCK, Bus. Admin. 
Owensboro 

JOHNNY F. PEARSON, Agriculture 
Oakland 

CHARLES A. PEGRAM, Accounting 
Paducah 

JOHN K. PENROD, Bus. Admin. 
Paducah 

CAROLYN J. PERRY, Elem. Ed. 
Elizabethtown 


KATHY L. PERRY, Data Processing 

Valley Station 

MARTHA E. PETERS, Accounting 
Lexington 

WILLIAM B. PICKETT, Industrial Ed. 
Columbia 

SANDRA G. PITCOCK, Secretarial Admin. 
Tompkinsville 

ANITA E. PLATT, Mass Comm. and Soc. 
Henderson 
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Seniors 


JOHN C. PLUSCHAU, Health and Safety 
Massapequa, N. Y 

CHARLES E. POLK, Bus. Admin 
Bowling Green 

CAROL B. POLLOCK, Nursing 

Bowling Green 

LEGAIL POOLE, Span. and Admin. Serv. 
Slaughters 

MELINDA J. PORTER, Social Work 
Lewisburg 


KAREN D. POTTINGER, Elem. Ed. 

New Haven 

TAMA A. POWERS, Elem. Ed. 

Franklin 

SHARON K. PRATHER, Dental Hygiene 
Richmond 

NANCY PREISSER, Accounting 
Bowling Green 

DAVID R. PRESTON, Eng. and Philos. 
Bowling Green 


JAMES E. PRICE, Health and Bus. Admin. 
Bremen 

SHARON M. PRITCHETT, Nursing 
Henderson 

STEVE A. PROBUS, Theatre and Mass Comm. 
Louisville 

DARYL W. PROFFITT, Bus. Admin. 

Glasgow 

SHERYLA. PROFFITT, Elem. Ed. 

Glasgow 


PAMELA G. PROW, Dental Hygiene 
Evansville, Ind. 

TERESA D. PRUETT, Home Ec. Ed 
Bowling Green 

KATHI J. PRUITT, Accounting 
Henderson 

PAMELA J. PRUITT, Home Ec. Ed. 
Greensburg 

GARY D. PURSELL, Biology and Chem. 
Louisville 


GLORIA K. QUIGGINS, Elem. Ed. 
West Point 

CHERYL L. RAAB, Comm. Health 

New Hyde Park, N. Y. 

SHERRY K. RADFORD, Elem. Ed. 
Burkesville 

BEVERLY L. RAGLAND, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

JAMES D. RAMSEY, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Dawson Springs 


MICHAEL G. RAMSEY, Art 

Bowling Green 

DEBORAH E. RANDOLPH, Elem. Ed. 
Franklin 

GARY M. RAY, Bus. Admin. 

Louisville 

REBECCA E. RAYMER, French 
Bowling Green 

DANIEL B. RAZOR, Agriculture 
Sharpsburg 


DONNA S. READ, Nursing 

Glasgow 

RAY V. READ, Business Ed. 

Magnolia 

CHARLES C. REDMON, Ind. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

RALPH D. REID, Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 

CYNTHIA S. REINERT, Mathematics 
Pewee Valley 
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DAVID J. REINHARDT, Bus. Admin 
Independence 

GLENN A. REINHARDT, Mass Comm. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUSAN L. REINSCHELD, Rec. and Psych 


Louisville 

LOLA A. RENFROW, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Shrewsbury 

NANCY J. REQUARDT, Elem. Ed. 

Ft. Mitchell 


ALVITA S. REXROAT, Elem. Ed. 

Horse Cave 

GLORIA J. REYNOLDS, Elem. Ed. and Lib. Sci. 
Owensboro 

JERRY REYNOLDS, Bus. Admin. 

Louisville 

JOETTAL. REYNOLDS, Elem. Ed. 

Louisville 

TONY R. REYNOLDS, Biology 

Bowling Green 


VICKIE A. REYNOLDS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Dundee 

SARAH J. RICE, Home Ec. Ed. 

Smiths Grove 

NATHAN E. RICHARDS, Psychology 

Scottsville 

PATRICIA B. RICHARDSON, Home Ec. Ed 
Bowling Green 

CAROLYN J. RICKERT, Mass Comm. 

Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


SUZANNE RICKETTS, Elem. Ed. 

Glasgow 

TERRY L. RIDER, Agri. Ed. 

Upton 

ELIZABETH RIGGLE, Math. and Comp. Sci 
Payneville 

MANFERD K. RIPPERDAN, Bus. Admin. 
Ekron 

DIANE B. RITTER, Pre-med 

Prestonsburg 


JULIE R. RITTER, Business Ed. 

Bowling Green 

MIACHELL. ROBBINS, Secretarial Sci. 

Bradhead 

FREDERICK L. ROBERSON, Math. and Engin. Physics 
Fern Creek 

KATHRYN L. ROBERTS, Psychology 

Reed 

KAREN L. ROBERTSON, Bus. Admin. 

Lexington 


RANDY E. ROBERTSON, Hist. and Govt. 
Milford, Ohio 

FLOYD ROBEY, Bus. Admin. 

Louisville 

CARLOTTA L. ROGERS, Biology 
Columbia 

ELIZABETH J. ROGERS, Interior Design 
New Haven 

HAZELL. ROGERS, History 

Kuttawa 


PATRICIA C. ROGERS, Mathematics 
Auburn 

VICK W. ROGERS, Bus. Admin. 
Jamestown 

PAMELA S. ROSE, Distri. Ed. 

Central City 

JOY L. ROSS, Elem. Ed. 

Centertown 

KAREN L. ROSS, Biology 

Spottsville 
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Body language 


Toe to toe and knee to knee, Pam Napier, a junior English 
major from Morgantown, takes advantage of a 100 measure 
rest to read a book at orchestra rehearsal. Being a drummer 
and cymbalist in the percussion section, she said she has long 
periods of time to wait between her parts 
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STEPHANIA J. ROSS, Social Work 
Winchester 

MICHAEL R. ROWE, Acct. and Bus. Admin 
Greensburg 


CATHY E. ROWLAND, Community Health 
Danville 

GARY T. ROWLAND, Economics 
Tompkinsville 


LARRY E. ROWLAND, Accounting 
Tompkinsville 

WARNER L. RUEFF, Biology 
Louisville 


MARILYN RUSSELL, Sociology 

Louisville 

SHERREL R. RUSSELL, Math. and Bus. Admin 
Lexington 


KATHLEEN RUTHERFORD, Speech and Theatre 
Cadiz 

JCANNE M. RYAN, Mass Comm 

Bowling Green 


JUDY B. SALMON, Community Health 
Owensboro 

CLIFTON L. SANDERS, Ind. Arts 
Horse Branch 


RANDALL W. SANDERS, Sociology 
Bowling Green 
JAMESETTA SATTERFIELD, Social Work 


Louisville 
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Seniors 


ROBYN L. SAYRE, Mass Comm. 

Wilmington, Del. 

KATHRYN J. SCARBOROUGH, Foreign Lang. 
Bowling Green 

MARY E. SCHROEDER, Accounting 

Calvert City 

DANE S. SCHULER, Industrial Ed. 

Louisville 

DEBORAH J. SCOTT, Elem. Ed. 

Cave City 


JAMES E. SCOTT, Agriculture 
New Hope 

MELINDA SEARS, Music 
Somerset 

NANCY L. SEARS, Accounting 
Alvaton 

MICHAEL A. SEILER, Psychology 
Louisville 

RENEVA J. SELF, Elem. Ed. 
Leitchfield 


RALPH W. SENSEL, Comp. Sci. 
Covington 
STEPHEN A. SERMERSHEIM, Biology 


Valley Station 

QUINCIE L. SHARBER, Bus. Ed. and Office Admin. 
Crofton 

BRENDA K. SHAW, Secretarial Sci. 

Paducah 

SHERRY L. SHAW, Secretarial Admin. 

Paducah 


WILLIAM S. SHECKLES, Bus. Admin. 
Bardtown 
RICKEY S. SHEPPARD, History 


Rockfield 
PHYLLIS B. SHERRELL, Home Ec. Ed. 


Scottsville 

RICKY T. SHEMWELL, Industrial Ed. 
Louisville 

MARSHA A. SHIELDS, English 
Louisville 


GRETA J. SHIPMAN, Theatre and Dance 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
JAMIE SHIRLEY, Dental Hygiene 


Columbia 

SHELLEY R. SHOBE, Elem. and Special Ed. 
Louisville 

MARCIA G. SHORT, Secretarial Cert. 

Horse Cave 

REBA L. SHOULDERS, Mass Comm. and Psych. 
Adairville 


MARK C. SHULTS, Mass Comm. 

Bowling Green 

CLIFTON K. SHULTZ, History 

Bowling Green 

LOUIS S. SIDEBOTTOM., Agriculture 

Munfordville 

PATRICIA C. SIMMONS, Psych. and Speech Path. 
Glasgow 

JOSEPH E. SIMMS, Econ. and Bus. Admin. 
Loretto 


ADOLFINA V. SIMPSON, Spanish 
Glasgow 

KENNETH C. SIMS, Agriculture 
Munfordville 

NELDA J. SIMS, Lib. Sci. and Span. 
Scottsville 

THOMAS D. SIMS, Industrial Ed. 


Munfordville 
WILLIAM R. SINKS, Bus. Admin. and Marketing 


Hendersonville, Tenn. 
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Seniors 


TERI S. SIPES, Business Ed. 

Guston 

JAMES C. SIWICKI, Mass Comm. 

Paris 

THOMAS A. SIWICKI, Bus. Admin. and Journ. 
Paris 

REBECCA L. SKAGGS, Spanish 

Louisville 

DEBORAH A. SKINNER, Medical Tech. 
Louisville 


CAROLYN E. SLEDGE, Mathematics 
Alvaton 

DEBORAH J. SLEDGE, Elem. Ed. 
Alvaton 

DAVID P. SMALL, Music Ed. 

Bowling Green 

MARITA SMEATHERS, Data Processing 
Maceo 

RAMONA G. SMILEY, Social Work 

Glen Dean 


ANNA J. SMITH, Dietetics and Inst. Admin. 
Leitchfield 

CARL M. SMITH, Mech. Engin. Tech. 
Louisville 

DAVID S. SMITH, Nursing 

Bowling Green 

DENNIS M. SMITH, Agriculture 

Glasgow 

DIANA J. SMITH, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 


DOUGLAS S. SMITH, Acct. and Bus. Admin 
Bowling Green 

LARRY W. SMITH, Accounting 

Alvaton 

LEONARD W. SMITH, Recreation 

Jackson 

LEROY H. SMITH, Bus. Admin. 
Elizabethtown 

LILLIAN A. SMITH, Office Admin. 
Campbellsburg 


MARY E. SMITH, Speech Path. and Psych 
Munfordville 

MARY S. SMITH, Elem. Ed. 

Lebanon 

PERRY M. SMITH, Biology 

Oakland 

PHILLIP L. SMITH, Mass Comm. 

Louisville 

PHYLLIS A. SMITH, Tex. and Clothing Merch 
Owensboro 


REBECCA L. SMITH, Elem. Ed. 
Owensboro 

RONNIE D. SMITH, Agriculture 
Bowling Green 

SHIRLEY A. SMITH, Accounting 


Glasgow 

WENDELL R. SMITH, Accounting 
Slaughters 

JAMES H. SNIDER, Admin. Services 
Franklin 


PHILLIP E. SNYDER, Bus. Admin. 
Blanchester, Ohio 

RICHARD A. SNYDER, Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

ANDREA J. SODOMA, Interior Design 
Brookport, N. Y. 

JEFFERY L. SOUTHERLAND, Psychology 


Lewisburg 
KAREN L. SOWDER, Mass Comm. 


Louisville 
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Seniors 


DIANE M. SPALDING, Dietetics 

Louisville 

DONALD M. SPALDING, Psych. and Rec. 
Bowling Green 

RAYMOND D. SPEARS, Industrial Tech 
Bowling Green 

DENNIS R. SPENCER, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Paducah 

SHERLENE SPENCER, Ind. Ed. and Bus. Ed. 
Scottsville 


MARGUERITE A. SPENNEBERG, Music 


Carrollton 

SHERI L. SPRUELL, Speech Pathology 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. 

DANIEL R. STAHL, Relig. Stu. and Rec. 
Leitchfield 


JOSEPH D. STALLINGS, Industrial Ed. 
Bowling Green 

PATTI L. STANTON, Music Ed. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


LINDA L. STAPP, Secretarial Sci. 


Louisville 

BRIAN G. STAUSS, Computer Sci. 
Alvaton 

KEITH B. STEENBERGEN, Music Ed 
Glasgow 

LEE S. STENGER, Dental Hygiene 
Lexington 

ALLEN J. STEPHEN, Industrial Tech. 
Owensboro 


CONNIE E. STEPHENS, Psychology 
Owensboro 

DONNA S. STEPHENSON, Art 

Franklin 

TONY K. STEWART, Relig. Stu. and German 
Paris 

JEFFREY W. STICE, Mathematics 

Smiths Grove 

ROBERT A. STITH, Sociology 

Elizabethtown 


VIVIAN E. STOBAUGH, Accounting 

Central City 

GAYLE L. STOFFEL, Economics 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

JANET L. STONER, Social Welfare 

Orange Park, Fla. 

SYDNEY T. STRINGER, Dietetics and Inst. Admin. 
Miami, Fla. 

WENDELL K. STRODE, Bus. Admin 

Bowling Green 


JOHN S. STROUBE, Music 
Bowling Green 
JEFFERY R. STURM, History 


Paducah 

JUDY G. SULLIVAN, Psychology 
White Mills 

NANCY V. SWANKS, General Bus. 
Owensboro 


MARY L. SZYMBORSKI, Psychology 
Bowling Green 


GARY N. TABB, Agriculture 
Sonora 
RICHARD W. TABB, Elem. Ed. 


Greenville 
DAMON M. TABOR, Physical Ed 


Bowling Green 
ROBERT P. TALIAFERRO, Accounting 


Bowling Green 
KARON M. TALLEY, Elem. Ed. 
Adairville 
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Seniors 


DANNY H. TAYLOR, Acct. and Speech Comm 
Lexington 

AL R. TELESE, Art and Mil. Sci 

Radcliff 

GEORGIA J. TERRY, Commercial Art 
Madisonville 

CAROLYN D. THESSEN, Biology 

Franklin 

BILLY F. THOMAS, Industrial Ed. 

Lewisburg 


KATHRYN F. THOMAS, Span. and Anthro. 
Bowling Green 

NANCY A. THOMASON, Music and Elem. Ed. 
Hobart, Ind. 

DEBBIE C. THOMPSON, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

SHARON C. THOMPSON, Biology 

Crofton 

STEVE J. THOMPSON, Mass Comm. 

Bowling Green 


Short term loan 


When working in the Educational Resources Center, part of 
Stuart Hussey’s job is to handle check out materials. George 
Cambron (left), a senior from Louisville, receives material to be 
used in the library from Hussey, a Bowling Green freshman. 


WARREN T. THOMPSON, Environ. Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

TERI L. TICHENOR, Tex. and Clothing Merch 
Owensboro 

JOSEPH R. TINIUS, Elem. and Special Ed. 

New Albany, Ind. 

DONNA M. TIPTON, Elem. Ed 

Mt. Sterling 

LORETTA M. TIPTON, Nursing 

Paducah 


DIANA L. TOMES, History 

Louisville 

JOHN C. TONNEMACHER, Recreation 
Bowling Green 

ROBERT E. TROUBAUGH, Theatre 
Bowling Green 

NADA C. TROUTMAN, Home Ec. Ed. 
Calhoun 

PATRICIA E. TROUTMAN, French Ed. 
Columbia 
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TIMOTHY H. TROUTMAN, Environ. Sci. 
Owensboro 

ELIZABETH S. TUCKER, Secondary Ed. 
Lexington 

CURTISW. TURLEY, Physical Ed. 

Bowling Green 

DEBORAH J. TURNER, Community Health 
Hodgenville 

LAURA A. TURNER, Recreation 

Cave City 


LAURIE E. TURNER, Elem. Ed. 

Succasunna, N. J. 

JACQUE M. TYLER, Sociology 

Adairville 

VICTORIA A. ULINSKI, Comm. Health and Dent. Hygiene 
Louisville 

JULIA J. UPTON, Music Ed. 

Alvaton 

TODD R. URBAN, Art 

Westlake, Ohio 


DAVID VAN HOOSER, Mass Comm. 

Clarksville, Tenn. 

MELISSA C. VEITSCHEGGER, Nurs. and Comm. Health 
Bowling Green 

RODNEY D. VEITSCHEGGER, Biology 

Bowling Green 

RICHARD W. VIEL, Mass Comm. 

Liverpool, N. Y. 

NOAH M. VINCENT, Agriculture 

Brownsville 


JACQUELINE A. VINSON, Elem. Ed. 
Cadiz 

RHEDA P. WADLINGTON, Psychology 
Cerulean 

JOYCE A. WAFLART, Office Admin. 
Louisville 

LOUISE A. WAGNER, Interior Design 
Lyndhurst, Ohio 

GARY K. WALDEN, Biology 
Tompkinsville 


MARY P. WALDEN, Health Ed. 
Tompkinsville 

DENISE D. WALKER, Elem. Ed. 
Louisville 

JOHN S. WALKER, Accounting 
Bowling Green 

KATHY L. WALKER, Elem. Ed. 
Uniontown 

LYNNETTE WALKER, History 
Elizabethtown 


CHARLES V. WALLACE, Elem. Ed. 
Hodgenville 
DEBRA J. WALLACE, Biology 


Clay 

MICKEY L. WALROND, Health and Safety 
Lafayette, Tenn. 

FLORENCE G. WARD, Bus. Admin. 


Bowling Green 
DEBRAH L. WARREN, Biology 


Crofton 


GREGORY L. WARREN, Accounting 
Bowling Green 

JEANETTE WARREN, Elem. Ed. 
Shelbyville 

SHEILA A. WATHEN, Rec. and Int. Design 
Henderson 

JANIS V. WATT, Elem. Ed. 

Louisville 

CALANDRA A. WATTS, Elem. Ed. 

Cadiz 
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WANDA J. WEIDEMANN, Mathematics 
Franklin 

PATRICIA A. WEINERT, Biology 
Evansville, Ind. 

NINA G. WELCH, Data Processing 
Tompkinsville 

GEORGE O. WELLS, Recreation 
Glasgow 

STEVEN E. WERSCHULZ, Mass Comm. 
Louisville 


SCOTT S. WESSEL, Mass Comm. 

Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

JAMES D. WESTRICK, Environ. Engin. Tech. 
Carrollton 

CECILIA J. WHEELER, Social Work 
Greenville 

HELENE K. WHITE, Mathematics 

Vienna, W. Va. 

JOE. WHITE, Nursing 

Russellville 


LEE A. WHITE, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

TERRI D. WHITE, Community Health 
Madisonville 

ALEX C. WHITENACK, Accounting 
Harrodsburg 

DEBORAH J. WHITENACK, Physical Ed. 
Louisville 

GARY E. WHITENACK, Accounting 
Louisville 


CONNIE T. WHITMAN, Sociology 

Bowling Green 

BOBBY L. WHITTAKER, Admin. Services 
Owensboro 

MITCHELL W. WHITTLE, Agriculture 

Russell Springs 

KATHRYN E. WILCUTT, Sociology 
Lewisburg 

NANCY E. WILK, Dent. Hygiene and Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 


BETTY S. WILKERSON, Community Health 
Philpot 

CHARLES R. WILKINS, Bus. Admin. and Ind. Tech. 
Russellville 

DEBRA L. WILKINS, Social Work 

Bowling Green 

KAREN M. WILKINS, French and Hist. 

Paducah 

BILLY C. WILKINSON, Bus. Admin. 

Cottontown, Tenn. 


BERNARD L. WILLIAMS, Sec. Sci. and Speech 
Glasgow 

BEVERLY K. WILLIAMS, Music 

White Mills 

CHARLES P. WILLIAMS, Music and Acct. 
Franklin 

CYNDIS. WILLIAMS, Accounting 

Glendale 

JAMES D. WILLIAMS, Finance 

Middletown 


JOHNNY L. WILLIAMS, Phys. Ed. and Hist. 
Elizabethtown 

MARIBETH L. WILLIAMS, Mass Comm. 
Lexington 

MARTHA L. WILLIAMS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Payneville 

PATRICIA L. WILLIAMS, Interior Design 


Henderson 
PAUL D. WILLIAMS, Accounting 
Gallipolis, Ohio 


oS) 


Seniors 


RICHARD D. WILLIAMS, Soc. and Rec 
Bonnieville 

SANDRA L. WILLIAMS, Health Ed 
Lexington 

THERESA K. WILLIS, Recreation 
Melbourne, Fla 

BRUCE L. WILSON, Commercial Art 
Louisville 

VIRGINIA M. WILSON, Acct. and Econ 
Radcliff 


CINDY J. WINES, Health and Soc 
Greenville 

RONALD D. WISE, Industrial Tech 
Campbellsville 

LARRY F. WITTEN, Accounting 
Vine Grove 

JOANNE M. WOHLLEB, Special Ed. 
Louisville 

JAMES T. WOOD, Bus. Admin. 
Louisville 


DARRELL J. WOODS, Physical Ed 
Bowling Green 

CHARLES J. WRIGHT, Civil Engin. Tech 
Bowling Green 


FORREST L. WRIGHT, Geography 
Cottontown, Tenn. 

FRANCIS J. WRIGHT, Business 
Bowling Green 


KAREN E. WRIGHT, Mathematics 
Greensburg 

LINDA G. WRIGHT, Accounting 
Bowling Green 


MONISA M. WRIGHT, Medical Tech 
Bowling Green 
SUE B. WRIGHT, Dental Hygiene 


Greenville 


THURMAN K. WRIGHT, Math. and Comp. Sci 
Greenville 

TERESA M. WYATT, Elem. Ed 

Glasgow 


BIG 


Seniors 


JOHN S. WYGAL, Bus. Admin 
Scottsville 

SHARON L. YINGST, Bus. Admin 
Louisville 

CLARA J. YOUNG, Elem. Ed 
Bowling Green 

PATRICIA A. YOUNG, Elem. Ed 
Louisville 

ROBERT S. YOUNG, Biology 
Clay 


SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Biology 
Louisville 

BERT L. ZELLER, Geography 
Louisville 

JAMES S. ZELLER, History 
Louisville 

REBECCA J. ZELLER, Elem. Ed 
Louisville 


Fort Knox 


Sounds of yesterday 


Another part of the old campus is gone. 
The Music Hall, once thought to be one of 
the finest and most up-to-date music build- 
ings in the state is now history. 

According to Physical Plant Director Owen 
Lawson, the building has been torn down to 
“beautify the area and give it a park-like 
appearance.” He said it was not economical 
to keep it up. 

The building was not without its problems. 
According to people who worked in the 38- 
year-old building, termites and excess water 
seemed to be the biggest drawbacks. ‘| 
remember many mornings when there was 
waist-deep water in the basement,” said 
Bennie Beach, a music professor. 

Completed on Oct. 1, 1937, it was built 
mostly from “materials from other buildings 
On campus,” according to Lawson. He claim- 
ed that most of the rock came from the old 
football field which used to be located where 
the Ivan Wilson Center of Fine Arts stands. 

Built from plans designed by Frank Cain, 
a Bowling Green architect, it was the first 
building of its kind to be built under the 
Works Progress Administration Act, which 
matches federal aid with an equal amount 
from the school. 

After completion and dedication in 1938, 
the music department, which was previously 
being housed in a renovation of the old 
Underwood home, moved right to the then 
modern facility. 

In 1958, the Hall received a $30,000 
renovation. This renovation was done by the 
physical plant office, and was supervised 


by L. T. Smith. 
Much of that renovation was destroyed 


when a fire raced through the building in the 
dawn hours of Dec. 4, 1965 and caused 
$100,000 worth of damage. According to 
former University President Kelly Thompson, 
there was $30,000 damage done to equip- 
ment alone. According to reports in the Co/- 


The demolition of the old Music Hall this year elimi- 
nated another remnant of yesterday on the Western 
campus. It had been built in 1937. 


lege Heights Herald, the fire was believed 
started by spontaneous combustion and was 
halted by firemen. The building was fully 
insured. 

The building was vacated three years ago 
when the need for a fine arts building was 
evident. This left the 37-year-old structure 
with an uncertain destiny. 

According to Lawson, ‘‘there was talk of 
converting it into an extended counseling 
center, but the building was inaccessible.” 

One student even wanted to convert it 
into a fraternity hall, giving each fraternity 
and sorority a separate office. According to 
past Interfraternity Council President Bill 
Ricke, this idea was turned down by the 
administration. 

The fire hazards the building possessed 
were probably one of the reasons for its 
removal. “It has received several citations 
from the Department of Insurance for fire 
hazards,” said Lawson. 

Whatever the reason for its removal, with 
it go a lot of fond memories and a lot of 
hard work. 

Phil Ashby got both his undergraduate and 
graduate degrees in Western’s music depart- 
ment and the majority of his classes were 
held in the old music building. 

Ashby, who lives in Bowling Green and 
commutes to Grayson County every day 
where he is band director at Grayson County 
High School, said he passed by the site of the 
building several times while it was being 
torn down and he felt a sadness that the 
building was being torn down. 

“It tugged at my heart strings when | 
heard it was going,’ Ashby said. ‘ had all 
my music classes there, and the first one was 
music theory under Dr. Bennie Beach.” 

Ashby also said he felt the money spent 
to tear the building down could have been 
used to renovate it, and that the building 
would have been a good place for extra 
practice rooms. 


— James Grove 


KAREN A. ZIMMERMAN, Mass Comm 


airs 


Seniors 


How do you evaluate yourself as a junior—with one year left? 


‘I’ve been here for 4 2 years and it’s not any different.” 
— Joseph Kullman, Brandenburg 


“There are other things to look forward to besides school.” 
— Roxann Correll, Somerset 


“It’s my responsibility to finish now that I’m this close to the end.” 
— Terri Hunter, Longview, Texas 


MARSHALL C. ABNEY, Beaver Dam 
JON P. ADAMS, Hopkinsville 

LEATRICE J ADAMS, Owensboro 
MARY J. AHART, Louisville 

JONATHAN R. AKERS, New Albany, Ind 
CINDY K. ALEXANDER, Mayfield 
WILLIAM G. ALFORD, Bowling Green 
KIM J. ALLEN, Louisville 

CONSTANCE A. ALLSPAW, Lexington 


BULENT R. ALTINKAYA, Ankara, Turkey 
DENISE ALVAREZ, Ft. Campbell 
FRANK K. ANDERSON, Pembroke 
KATHRINE A. ANDERSON, Paducah 
TIM D. APPLING, Auburn 

ANGELETE R. ARNOLD, Bowling Green 
ANTHONY R. ARNOLD, Russellville 
CONNIE M. AUD, Owensboro 

LEON M. AUGUSTY, Downers Grove, III 


YULINDA A. AUSBROOKS, Bowling Green 
ANTHONY J. AUTER, Louisville 

JEANNE A. BABER, Owensboro 
MARGARET G. BACK. McHenry 

VICKI E. BACON, Hopkinsville 

DEBORAH |. BAILEY, Mt. Washington 
BARBARA J. BAIRD, Hartford 

MELANIE A. BAKER, Ghent 

SHENEDA C. BAKER, Cadiz 


DOUG R. BARNES, Elizabethtown 
GEORGE E. BARNETT, Hopkinsville 
RALPH H. BARRINGER, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM H. BASKETT, Brandenburg 
THOMAS C. BATTLE, Benton, III. 
LAMBERT L. BAUER, Cave City 

PEGGY A. BEARD, Knifley 

JAMES L. BEAUDOIN, Clarksville, Tenn 
SHEILA B. BELCHER, Franklin 


SHARON D. BELL, Winchester 
SUZANNE M. BELL, Goodlettsville, Tenn 
CATHY J. BENSON, Slaughters 

LINDA D. BERRY, Louisville 

LYNNE F. BERRY, Anchorage 

ROGER B. BESSINGER, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH L. BETZ, Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAVID H. BEWLEY, Glasgow 

MARK V. BIGGERS, Glasgow 


JANICE K. BIRDSONG, Gracey 
DAVID D. BLAGG, Paducah 
ELIZABETH F. BLAIR, Winchester 
RUTHIE A. BLEVINS, Lexington 
DANIEL K. BLUM, Louisville 
MOHAMMAD H. BOCA, Tehran, Iran 
ELAINE S. BOECKMAN, Owensboro 
BRUCE W. BOHANON, Elkton 
MICHELLE L. BOOTH. Winchester 


SUSAN L. BOSWELL, Henderson 

SUSAN T. BOTTS, Lexington 

JUDY A. BOUGHTON. St. Croix Falls, Wis 
PHYLLIS S. BOWLES, Edmonton 

JAMES H. BOWLING, Fraser, Mich 
SHERMAN T. BOWMAN, Bonnieville 
PETER A. BRANDT, Bowling Green 
MARY S. BRANYON, Richmond, Va 
WILLIAM G. BRITTEN. Maysville 


JUDY J. BROOKS, Bowling Green 
WALTER B. BROOKS, Bowling Green 
BEVERLY BROWDER, Russellville 
DONALD L. BROWN, Corinth 
GERALD D. BROWN, Guston 
JAMES M. BROWN, Gallatin, Tenn 
LENWOOD BROWN, Crofton, Md 
RICHARD M. BROWN. Brandenburg 
ROBERT V. BROWN, Vine Grove 


THOMAS W. BROWN, Bowling Green 
REBECCA L. BRUCE, Versailles 
MICHAEL B. BRUMFIELD, Auburn 
KAREN J. BRUNSON, Scottsville 
LILLIAN M. BRYAN, Russellville 
CHARLES R. BRYANT. Bowling Green 
MARILYN A. BRYANT, Summer Shade 
RICHARD L. BUCHANAN. Lexington 
PAMELA S. BUCHANON, Bowling Green 


DONNA R. BUCKLES, Caneyville 
CAROLYN S. BURDEN, Morgantown 
JANET L. BURKS, Bowling Green 
JOHN E. BURRUS, Louisville 
BOBBY E. BURTON, Louisville 
JAMES B. BURTON, Madisonville 
JOHN BUSHKAR, Dayton, Ohio 
TERRY L. BUTCHER, Madisonville 
JOHN R. BUTCHKO, Bowling Green 


BIG 


Juniors 


Frozen pipes 


Oil drilling, pipelines, herds of caribou, 
barren flatland — they were all familiar 
sights this summer to William “Barnaby” 
Jones, a junior accounting major from 
Owensboro. Jones spent eight weeks work- 
ing on the Alaskan Pipeline at Prudhoe Bay 
in northern Alaska. 

“When | first arrived, the ground was 
completely covered with snow,” Jones said. 
“But because | was there during what they 
call the ‘summer months,’ the snow quickly 
melted and the tundra turned real green.” 

Besides having to adapt to 20-degree 
temperatures (". . . the cold was so dry, 
you could wear a flannel shirt and be 
comfortable “) and the 24 hours of 
sunlight, Jones was trained to be an assistant 
X-ray technician. 

His job involved X-raying the pipes and 
developing and interpreting the film to 
determine the existence of faults in the pipe 
welding. 

He said there is no specific kind or type 
of person that works on the pipeline. The 
men are from across the United States and 
have various reasons for working in Alaska. 
They are granted a leave following nine 
weeks work, whether they want it or not, 
because of the strenuous schedule. 

Jones’ work week was seven days long; 
the workday, 12 hours long, he said. This 
did not leave much in the way of free time 
but the camp did offer some forms of 
entertainment — a movie every night and a 
radio station transmitted from Fairbanks. 


“A lot of the men had guitars and banjos,” 
said Jones, ‘but mostly we would all just 
sit around and talk, finding out where every- 
one was from.” 

Getting a job on the Alaskan Pipeline 
was not simple. In Jones’ case, an influential 
relative helped land him and a friend the 
jobs. 

“Each group has a supervisor,” said Jones. 
“In our case, the supervisor was young and 
a bit more inexperienced than some of the 
older men in the group. He simply wasn’t 
working out, so we went to the head man 
from British Petroleum on the North Slope, 
and it was decided the supervisor would be 
demoted.” 

“A week later, the supposedly demoted 
supervisor was promoted to a supervisor's 
job again,” Jones said. “We walked off the 
job, cutting my stay from 10 to eight weeks.” 

A pipeline job paid $11.47 per hour, with 
time-and-a-half for any time over 40 hours. 
But the high cost of living in Alaska must 
be taken into account. For example, a hotel 
room in Fairbanks for one night would cost 
in the neighborhood of $50 to $60, Jones 
said. ‘To eat in a restaurant, it may cost $12 
for one person. The telephone calls home 
can be expensive, too,” he said. 

“Environmentalists have long been against 
the building of the pipeline because they're 
afraid the tundra is being destroyed,” said 
Jones. “There were reporters at the camp all 
the time interviewing people and checking to 
see what was going on.” 


MARTHA S. BYBEE, Glasgow 

JUDY L. BYRN, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL L. CALDWELL, Louisville 
DEBORAH L. CALHOUN, Hopkinsville 
WILLIAM A. CANNON, Bowling Green 
JAMES M. CANTWELL, Vincennes, Ind 
JAMES S. CAPPS, Elizabethtown 
VIRGINIA A. CAPPS, Bowling Green 
TERRY L. CARDONELL, Bowling Green 


JANIE M. CARDWELL, Bowling Green 
MURRAY L. CARNALL, Russellville 
MARTHA C. CARPENTER, Sheffield, Ala 
DORIS A. CARRICO, Owensboro 
BARRY N. CARSON, Bowling Green 
GREGORY H. CARTER. Owensboro 
MALCOLM D. CARTER, Burkesville 
BARBARA L. CASADA, Louisville 
SHERRY L. CASEBIER, Louisville 


PATRICIA J. CASH, Campbelisville 
MARTHA G. CASHMAN, Hopkinsville 
MARY M. CASTELLI, Lexington 

DENNIS R. CAUDILL, Franklin 
MICHAEL L. CAULK, Louisville 

JOSEPH W. CAUSEY. Bowling Green 
SARAH A. CAWTHON, Louisville 
TAMARA S. CHAMBERS, Huntsville, Ala 
CYNTHIA A. CHANDLER, Campbellsville 


JUDY A. CHANDLER, Valley Station 
PRENTICE E. CHANDLER, Dixon 
REBECCA L. CHEEK, Independence 
DOUGLAS R. CHENAULT, Owensboro 
TERRY W. CHILDERS, Greenville 
KATHY S. CHILSON, Pensacola, Fla 
WILLIAM M. CHILTON, Albany 
DONNA J. CLARK, New Haven 
LAURA K. CLARK, Owensboro 


MATTIE S. CLARK, Hopkinsville 
STEVEN D. CLARK, Morgantown 
PAULA B. CLEMONS, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM T. CLEMONS, Bowling Green 
BARRY C. CLOUSE, Portland, Tenn 
ELIZABETH R. CLUBB, Pleasureville 
JANET K. COATNEY, Bowling Green 
STEPHEN S. COCHRAN, Bowling Green 
TAMARA D. COFFEY, Edmonton 


TERRY G. COHRON, Bowling Green 
EVON L. COLE, Smiths Grove 
LAURIE L. COLE, Russellville 
BRIAN K. COLEMAN, Louisville 
JANE C. COLES, Bowling Green 
KEITH L. COLLIE, Bowling Green 
BRIAN W. COLLINS, Erlanger 
NANCY A. COMBS, Louisville 
DEBRA L. CONNER, Genoa, III. 


A unique summer job had Bill Jones working on the 
Alaskan Pipeline. He said of his work, “To get a 
decent job, you need to know the right people.” 


During Jones’ first week, folksinger John 
Denver stayed at a nearby camp to work on 
a show pertaining to the construction of the 
pipeline and the men involved. He even put 
on a small concert. 

Working on the Alaskan Pipeline was a 
unique and rewarding experience, according 
to Jones. ‘This job was something I'll never 
regret doing. | might want to work in 
Alaska again next summer, but | don’t think 
I'd want to do it for a living.” 

—Becky Smith 
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Juniors 


News nook 


A daily pleasure for Brian Coleman is review- 
ing the sports world. While enjoying mainly 
football and basketball, the Louisville junior said 
that many sports writers neglect player 
comments and reactions in their write-ups. 


CLAUDE E. COOK, Sharon Grove 
JANETLYN COOKE, Elizabethtown 

LISA K. COONS, Bowling Green 

ALICE A. COOP, Smiths Grove 

KAREN L. CORBETT, Louisville 
SANDRA A. CORNELIUS, Russellville 
CANDACE M. CORNETTE, Drakesboro 
DIANE COTTON, Louisville 

JANICE C. COTTONGIM, Bowling Green 


ALICE L. COX, Somerset 

VANESSA P. COX, Woodburn 

RICKY E. CRAWFORD, Franklin 

JAMES W. CREEK, Rockfield 

BARBARA M. CRITCHELOW, Hardinsburg 
JENNIFER L. CROLEY, Pineville 

LINDA S. CROPPER, Gamaliel 

THOMAS P. CRUMPLER, Louisville 

JILL R. CRUSE, Lexington 


GREGORY W. CUNDIFF, Hodgenville 
LAURIE J. CUNNINGHAM, Cleveland, Ohio 
RHONDA R. CURRY, Louisville 

JANICE L. DAVENPORT, Greensburg 

ROY W. DAVIDSON, Burkesville 

DONALD L. DAVIS. Burkesville 

DOUG A. DAVIS, Vincennes, Ind. 

KAREN A. DAVIS, Franklin 

MARILYN D. DAVIS, Bowling Green 


MAYME L. DAVIS, Cave City 
WALLACE D. DAVIS, Cadiz 

JOHN R. DAY, Caneyville 

DIXIE J. DEAN, Glen Dean 

KATHY S. DEAN, Smiths Grove 
THERESA T. DECKARD, Tompkinsville 
MARIE A. DEMAREE, Louisville 
TERESA A. DEMENT, Kayenta, Ariz 
LYNN S. DENNING, Evansville, Ind 


MARCUS S. DENTON, Owensboro 
PATRICIA R. DENTON, Richmond, Va 
JUDITH M. DESJARDINS, Prospect 
JILL L. DEWITT, Louisville 

MILLIE J. DIXON, Caneyville 
THOMAS L. DIXON, Henderson 
SHERYL J. DODSON, Bowling Green 
GUY H. DORSEY, Louisville 

JOHN A. DOWELL, Glendale 


LOVONNE K. DOWNS, Leitchfiela 
MARILYN L. DUKE, Louisville 

JAMES M. DURHAM, Bowling Green 
LILLIE M. EASLEY, Louisville 

WILLIE M. EASLEY, Louisville 

CLAIRE S. EDGINGTON, Winchester 
MARY J. EDWARDS. Henderson 
LAUREL A. ELMS, Kevil 

ROBERT T. EMBERTON, Bowling Green 


SARAH J. EMMITT, Glasgow 

DWAYNE R. EPPLE, Paducah 

JOHN D. EVANS, Prestonsburg 
MARIAN L. EVERY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
MARK E. EZELL, Bowling Green 

DAWN R. FACKLER. Hanson 

GLEN F. FARMER, Benton 

MARGARET S. FITZGERALD, Henderson 
BRENDA K. FLORENCE, Paducah 


DAISIE A. FOGG, Louisville 

LINDA S. FORBIS, Glasgow 

JILL M. FORMAN, Glen Ellyn, II 
KENNETH W. FORT, Owensboro 
WILLIAM P. FOSTER, Louisville 
TERESA K. FRALEY, Ashland 
WILMA F. FRANCIS, Lewisburg 
SUSAN R. FRANKE, Evansville, Ind 
JAN E. FRANKLIN, Ft. Mitchell 
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Juniors 


LINDA J. FREELAND, Mayfield 
DENNIS C. FRENCH, Gallatin, Tenn 
TONY G. FULKERSON, Central City 
DEBRA Y. FULLER, Blackford 
SARAH S. FULLER, Lakewood, Ohio 
LARRY A. FUQUA, Louisville 
SANDRA K. GABBARD., Cecilia 


VICKI L. GAMMEL, Louisville 

JAMES L. GANN, Owensboro 

JIMMY K. GARMON, Glasgow 
TERRIEL A. GARMON, Burkesville 
CAROLYN J. GARNER, Russell Springs 
ANNA D. GARRARD, Winchester 
ROBERT H. GATES, Louisville 


KAREN A. GERALDS, Gamaliel 

BRENDA J. GHOLSON, Utica 

CHARLENE A. GIBSON, Milton 

LYNNE K. GIBSON, Elizabethtown 
WILLIAM E. GIESECKE, Horse Cave 
MICHAEL E. GILBERT, Henderson 
MARGARET A. GILLENWATER, Scottsville 


CHARLOTTE B. GILLIAM, Hopkinsville 
LYDIA F. GILMER, Hopkinsville 
CONSTANCE T. GLASSCOCK, Harned 
MARK K. GODBEY, Liberty 

KAREN L. GOSSMAN, Elgin, Ill 
BARRY W. GRACE, Belton 

TERESA F. GRAHAM, Bowling Green 


VIVIAN J. GRANT, Owensboro 

PEGGY A. GRAY, Eddyville 

NANCY M. GREEN, Bowling Green 
MARK A. GREENE, Louisville 

ROBERT L. GREENE, Ft. Dix, N.J 
DAVID L. GREENWELL, Bowling Green 
TERRY D. GREGORY, Scottsville 


MARGARET A. GRIFFIN, Owensboro 
REBECCA L. GRIFFIN, Louisville 

KAREN A. GRUBBS, Eminence 

SUSAN M. GRUNER, Louisville 

CHESTER M. GUY, Hodgenville 

JAN N. GUY, Bowling Green 

MICHAEL A. HAILE, Henderson 

REBECCA K. HALTERMAN, New Albany, Ind 
THOMAS E. HAMBRIC, Louisville 


WILLIAM L. HAMILTON, Georgetown 
ALBERT V. HAMM, Louisville 

TEENA P. HAMMER, Bowling Green 
JAMES C. HAMMON, Gallatin, Tenn 
JOHN W. HAMMOND, Nashville, Tenn 
THOMAS C. HAMMOND, Hopkinsville 
LAURA T. HANES, Bowling Green 
RICHARD B. HANNA, Jeffersontown 
LARRY G. HARDIN, Bowling Green 


GEORGE W. HARPE, Philpot 

BETTY K. HARRIS, Reynolds Station 
DANNY L. HARRIS, Lewisburg 

JOHN D. HARRIS, Louisville 

SUSAN M. HARRIS, Owensboro 
TERRILL W. HARRIS, Columbia 

WILLA M. HARRIS, Franklin 

JUDITH M. HARRISON, Cartersville, Va 
KORLIN T. HARRISON, Lewisburg 


TERRY W. HARVEY, Breeding 
JACK E. HASTIE, Winchester 
BEULAH G, HAWKINS, Millwood 
PAMELA K. HAWKINS, Radcliff 
PAMELA S. HAWN. Mayfield 
SANDRA L. HAWORTH, Miami. Fla 
EDWARD L. HAYCRAFT, Anneta 
CAROL A. HAYDEN, Morganfield 
PATRICIA A. HAYDEN, Louisville 


RICHARD E. HAYDEN, Bowling Green 
RANDOLPH K. HAYES, Middiesboro 
SUSANNE HAYNES, Louisville 

MARY E. HAYS, Henderson 

MARCIA K. HECKMAN, Louisville 

WALTER R. HEIGHTER, Radcliff 

CATHY L. HELM, Endicott, N.Y 

ANDREW B. HENDRICKSON, Bowling Green 
RUSTY M. HENDRICKSON, Franklin 


SCOTT S. HENDRICKSON, Bowling Green 
MATTHEW J. HENNECKE, Bowling Green 
CASSANDRA L. HENRY, Glasgow 

PAUL M. HENRY, Fayetteville, Tenn 
MICHAEL R. HENSLEY, Dawson Springs 
MARY J. HERMANN, Owensboro 
KATHERINE A. HERNDON, Russellville 
THERESA L. HERZOG, Hawesville 
SANDRA A. HESTER, Smiths Grove 


CHARLESETTA HICKS. Owensboro 
MELODY J. HICKS, Henderson 
JAMA C. HIGGINSON, Henderson 
RICKIE L. HIGGS, Brownsville 

SUE A. HIGHTOWER, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL F. HILL, Albion, Mich 
JAMES L. HINES, Louisville 
STANLEY A. HODGE, Campbellsburg 
JEROME M. HODGENS, Louisville 


MICHAEL L. HODGES, Bowling Green 
DEBRA F. HOFFMAN, Paducah 
GINGER K. HOLCOMB, Gamaliel 
JANET R. HOLEMAN, Owensboro 
BRION E. HOLLAND, Bowling Green 
JAMES H. HOLLAND, Bowling Green 
JANET K. HOLLAND, Fountain Run 
SHARON L. HOLMES, Bowling Green 
LINDA J. HOLT, Russell Sprinas 
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Juniors 


CHARLES A. HOOD, Loveland, Ohio 

JOHN H. HOPPER, Hopkinsville 

MARJORIE A. HORSLEY, Louisville 

JANICE M. HOWARD, Owensboro 

BRYAN M. HRYCYK, Englishtown, N.J 
WILLIAM A. HUGHES, Franklin 

CANDICE L. HUNSAKER, Winter Haven, Fla 
ANITA G. HUNTER, Bowling Green 

TERRI HUNTER, Longview, Tex 


BOBBY A. HUNTON, Rockfield 
DANNY L. HUTCHERSON, Louisville 
JUDITH M. HUTER, Greencastle. Ind 

JEFFREY L. IRWIN, Jamestown 
BOBBIE F. JACKSON. Gallatin, Tenn 
PATRICK T. JACKSON, Louisville 
REBECCA T. JACKSON, Kokomo, Ind 
JANICE S. JAMES, Evansville, Ind 
JEFFREY J. JANSKY, Leesburg, Fla 


NANCY J. JEANNETTE, Rockfield 
TERESA L. JENKINS, Bowling Green 
ANITA G. JOHNSON, Glasgow 
JOEVELYN JOHNSON. Franklin 
DEBBIE K. JONES, Bowling Green 
JAMES G. JONES, Bowling Green 
JOYCE L. JONES, Scottsville 
LAURENCE O. JONES, Franklin 
SUSAN C. JONES, Mt. Sterling 


WILLIAM J. JONES, Owensboro 
ELIZABETH J. JOYCE, Louisville 
GARY J. KANTER, Edgewood 

CHRIS H. KAUFMANN, Evansville, Ind 
LAUREN L. KEHR, Columbus, Ohio 
MARY L. KELLY, Central City 

MARY M. KELLY, Springfield 

WANDA J. KELTEE, Louisville 

CAROL D. KEMP, Henderson, Tenn 


KAREN L. KERLEY, Louisville 
KEVIN R. KERR, Louisville 
MARLINA G. KEY, Clarkson 
PAMELA A. KEY, Louisville 
WILLIAM KIESSLING, Edison, NJ 


PHYLLIS A. KILPATRICK, Jamestown 
TERESA B. KIMBEL, Bowling Green 
JAMES E. KIMBROUGH, Nashville, Tenn 
ALLEN W. KING, Madisonville 

SANDRA L. KING, Louisville 


ELLEN L. KIRAY, Louisville 

ELIZABETH N. KIRKPATRICK, Richmond 
LISA K. KLINE, Ft. Mitchell 

CATHERINE A. KNECHT. Cincinnati, Ohio 
SHERRY L. KNOX, Louisville 


WENDY R. KOENIGS, Fond du Lac, Wis 
WILLIAM S. KOVEN, Bowling Green 
GLENN A. KROEGER, Newburgh, Ind 
CARL W. KRULL, Louisville 

CYNTHIA E. KUMMER, Louisville 


GAYE LACEFIELD, Bowling Green 
MARY P. LACY, Homestead, Fla 
STEPHEN N. LACY, Russellville 
JAMES C. LADD, Oak Grove 
MILAGROS D. LAFFOSSE, Radcliff 


JAN R. LAMAR, Hawesville 

NORMAN L. LAMBERT, Radcliff 

DAVID R. LANG, Buffalo Grove, III 
MARGARET M. LANG, Buffalo Grove, III 
MICHAEL J. LAUDENSLAGER, Melbourne, Fla 


RANNAH K. LAUDERDALE, Trenton 
DEBORAH A. LAWHORN, Mintonville 
JAMES H. LAWRENCE, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY K. LAWRENCE, Louisville 
RICKEY J. LAWSON, Bowling Green 
LARRY A. LEACH, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL C. LEAVELL, Madisonville 
MARGARET A. LEE, Elizabethtown 
SAMUEL R. LEE, Louisville 


RONALD M. LEFORGE, Maysville 
TIMOTHY Y. LEIGH, Bowling Green 
CARL E. LEWIS, Bowling Green 
CATHERINE V. LEWIS. Georgetown 
MARK J. LIBBY, Mayfield 

MARTHA J. LIKINS, Clarkson 
DEBRA H.LILE, Cave City 

DORIS J. LINDE, Louisville 
ANNETTA G. LINDSAY, Hopkinsville 


WILLIAM L. LINDSEY, Glasgow 
DEBORAH L. LIVELY, Munfordville 
JANICE M. LOGSDON, Huff 
JAMES P. LONG. Hustonville 
JANET M. LONG, Lexington 

MARY J. LOOFT, Louisville 

LINDA S. LOOPER, Bowling Green 
JULIANNA LOVELL, Bowling Green 
MARY A. LOWE, Smiths Grove 
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Girls in cowboy hats and an honest-to- 
goodness chuckwagon may have appeared a 
bit out of place among balloons, carnival 
barkers and cotton candy this summer, but 
for two Western students and a friend it was 
a setting that became almost like home. 

Denise Nevitt and Fran Padgett, both 
junior art majors, were among the 10- 
member crew that traveled the mobile food 
concession to state fairs and expositions 
selling western-style food. Debbie Smith, a 
former Western student from Beaver Dam, 
also accompanied the chuckwagon. 

The Marlboro Chuckwagon, owned by 
Joseph Nevitt, Louisville, and sponsored by 
Phillip Morris, was created five years ago 
after Life magazine published a collection 
of original recipes from an old chuckwagon 
crew of the early 1900s as an advertisement. 

The traveling four-trailer company in- 
cluded living quarters that slept 12 people, 
a mobile kitchen, a stock trailer, a pickup 
truck and a western heritage museum. 

The crew reported for work each day 
dressed in white cowboy hats, red western 


Too many people and messiness are the only two 
gripes Fran Padgett and Denise Nevitt have toward 
dorm kitchens. Both said they cook in the dorm often. 


H 


shirts and jeans. Miss Padgett described her 
usual routine: 

“| had to open up, put out salt and pepper, 
make coffee — just general set-up,” she 
said. ‘Then as customers came through the 
line, | took their orders.” 

Even though the hours were long (from 
10 to 14 hours), she said other features 
seemed to compensate for the sore feet. 

“At times it was hard work, but the op- 
portunitiesto meet people and to travel made 
the work load insignificant,” said the Ver- 
sailles girl. “It was a means to a good end.” 

Agreeing with her, Miss Nevitt from Louis- 
ville said, “Yes, not only was it a good way 
to see the country, but it was good pay and 
a worthwhile summer job.” 

The ladies said as the caravan crossed 
14 states in two months, they occupied 
themselves with other activities as well. 

“We visited Old Town in San Diego, drove 
up to San Francisco, spent two days in 
Vegas, and then came back to Kentucky 
through Colorado,” Miss Padgett said. 

“In Las Vegas we saw Robert Goulet 
and Norm Crosby, but | think San Francisco 
was my favorite,” Miss Nevitt added. “The 
most exciting things also happened while we 
were in San Francisco. In the ADI Gallery, | 


DONALD R. LYLES, Westmoreland, Tenn 
JEFFREY W. MANDRELL, Franklin 
JOHN S. MARCUM, Bowling Green 
CHRISTINE E. MARION, Wooster, Ohio 
KAREN A. MARSH, Glasgow 

GAIL L. MARTIN, Covington, Ohio 
JANET L. MARTIN, Whitesville 
MARTHA H. MARTIN, Little Rock, Ark. 
ROBERT D. MARTIN, Calhoun 


RUTH A. MASON, Bowling Green 
MADONNA MATTHEWS, Hiseville 
TIMOTHY L. MAULDIN, Bowling Green 
ORVELL A. MAXWELL, Hopkinsville 

EZRA G. MAYNARD, Bowling Green 
BEVERLY K. MCCANDLESS, Glasgow 
REBECCA C. MCCANDLESS, Louisville 
WILLIAM M. MCCHESNEY, Bowling Green 
VIVIAN H. MCCLELLAN, Bowling Green 


JOHN L. MCCLURE, Albion, Mich. 

DAWN E. MCCOY, Barlow 

WARREN L. MCEUEN, Knoxville, Tenn 
DANIEL W. MCFARLAND, Herndon, Va 
SUSAN C, MCFARLAND, San Francisco, Calif 
DAVID L. MCGEE, Bowling Green 

VICKIE L. MCGEHEE, Owensboro 

TIMOTHY D. MCGINNIS, Hopkinsville 
THOMAS J. MCGRATH, Cold Spring 


MICHAEL S. MCGURK, Jacksonville, Fla. 
SANDRA L. MCKINLEY, Taylorsville 
FRANKIE R. MCKINNEY, Bowling Green 
ROBBIE L. MCKINNEY, Morgantown 
JANICE F. MCMURTREY, Summer Shade 
JILL J. MCSWEENEY, Louisville 

ROBERT L. MEEK, Oxon Hill, Md 
TIMOTHY A. MEEKS, Tacoma, Wash. 
JANA D. MEFFORD, Hawesville 


ome on the range | 


saw a print by Ivin Schieferdecker, an instruc- 
tor of mine here at Western,” she added, 
smiling. 

The girls said they came to realize this 
really is a small world. Miss Nevitt recalled 
a couple of incidents in particular. 

“| was cashier for the wagon, and one 
day a man came through the line and com- 
mented on my W.K.U. sweatshirt. | found out 
he was from Beaver Dam,” she said. “To 
make it even more exciting, his brother 
turned out to be the roommate of Debbie 
Smith's brother here at Western.” 

Miss Nevitt continued, “The same day | 
served another guy from Lexington, and a 
California lady who had eaten at the chuck- 
wagon during the Kentucky Derby.” 

Although the chuckwagon has covered 
extensive territory this summer, the touring 
circuit will end in November with the final 
fairs in Texas and Arizona. 

“After this year, there won't be anymore 
Marlboro Chuckwagon because the contract 
ran out and we didn't renew it,” Miss Nevitt 
said. ‘Instead, my dad will continue on his 
own with the name simply Chuckwagon, 
but with the same great food.” 


—Becky Bruce 


STEPHEN W. MERRILL, St. Petersburg, Fla 
ROY O. MESSERSMITH, McCutchenville, Oh 
DONNA K. MESSIE, Paducah 

JEFFREY S. MEWS, Bowling Green 

SUSAN M. MILBY, Louisville 

CONSTANCE K. MILLER, Harned 

DEBRA L. MILLER, Carmel, Ind 

DONNA G. MILLER, Franklin, Ind 

PAMELA M. MILON, Elizabethtown 


FREDERICK J. MITCHELL, Bowling Green 
WALTER D. MITCHELL, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM E. MITCHELL, Mt. Sterling 
DARRELL C. MOODY, Owensboro 

JAN S. MOORE, Morgantown 

JERRY L. MOORE, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA L. MOORE, Elizabethtown 
ROBERT E. MOORE, Radcliff 

JAMES E. MORGAN, Smithfield 


SHERRIAN G. MORRIS, Gallatin, Tenn 
PAMELA K. MOSIER. Summer Shade 
MARY L. MOSS, Louisville 

VIRGINIA M. MOSS, Rockfield 
WALTER W. MOSS, Rineyville 
HASSAN K. MOUSSAVI. Iran 
FREDDIE N. MUIR, Bowling Green 
DOUGLAS L. MULLIKIN, Owensboro 
KEVEN M. MURPHY, Newburgh, Ind 
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Carl Krull wanted to learn something 
about woodworking and he wanted a new 
banjo, so he decided to make one. 

“It's kind of a backwards way of doing 
it and it’s stupid really,” Krull said, “but 
it’s just something | wanted to do.” 

Krull said it will cost him about $775 to 
complete the banjo. “It’s a gamble, a $700 
gamble,” he said. “| don't even’ know if the 
thing is going to come out.” 

Woodworking has been a tension reliever 
for Krull who said that as chief photographer 
for the Jal/isman the tension really builds 
when a deadline is near. 

“In the beginning it was just something to 
get my mind off taking pictures because 
doing one thing all the time was driving 
me insane,” Krull said. 

Krull, a junior mass communications 
major, said he first became interested in 
banjos just before Christmas last year. He 
took his girlfriend to the library and while 
she listened to shorthand tapes, he listened 
to “Dueling Banjos” from the soundtrack of 
the movie “Deliverance.” 

“| was going wild up there, making a fool 
of myself,” he said. ‘| liked the music and 
decided | wanted to learn how to play.” 

“A $90 used banjo and a banjo-playing 
friend, Ed Pennington, started Krull on his 
way. He said he took lessons from Penning- 
ton until school was out last May and 
continued summer lessons in Louisville. His 
$90 banjo has been traded for a $400 one. 
He said he is modeling his banjo on the 


DAVID T. MURRAY, Chattanooga, Tenn 
KATHERINE C. MURRELL, Huntington, W.Va 
RALPH K. MUSE, Rineyville 

JOHN K. NAGEL, Louisville 

PAMELA E. NAPIER, Morgantown 
DEBORAH L. NEAL, Greenville 

KAREN NEEL, Bowling Green 

ROBERT E. NEELY, Owensboro 

DENISE M. NEVITT, Louisville 


DEBORAH J. NEWMAN, Greenville 
DIANA L. NEWMAN, Bowling Green 
LISA A. NEWMAN, Bowling Green 
JOSEPH A. NEWTON, Bardstown 
JANET L. NICHOLS, Hodgenville 
JANET L. NIELSEN, Fairfax, Va 
LANCE W. NOLTING, Bowling Green 
GREGORY N. NORRIS, Louisville 
ERIN K. O'BRIEN, Bowling Green 


MARY J. OECHSLI, Louisville 

PATRICIA J. OLIVER, Clarkson 

PAULA K. ORRENDER, Louisville 

JAMES T. OSBORNE, Henderson 
GREGORY A. OSTENDORF, Vincennes, Ind 
PATRICIA G. OWEN, Opelousas, La 

JANE E. OWENS, Greenville 

ROBERT A. PACE, Glasgow 

BEVERLY F. PADGETT, Versailles 


JOE W. PAGE, Franklin 

PATRICE M. PAPCIAK, Bowling Green 
BETTIE S. PARRISH, Bowling Green 
REBECCA L. PARROTT, Bowling Green 
DENNIS L. PASLEY, Louisville 
PHILLIP W. PATTERSON, Caneyville 
DAVID C. PAYNE, Owensboro 
WILLIAM H. PAYNE, Shelbyville 
GEORGE T. PAYNTER, Middlesboro 


GENA A. PEARCE, Nashville, Tenn 

CHERIE L. PEARL, Louisville 

THOMAS E. PEARSON, Franklin 

DEBORAH J. PENN, Georgetown 

EMILY J. PENNEY, Cleveland, Tenn 

LISABETH S. PENNINGTON, Old Hickory, Tenn 
LAWRENCE D. PERKINS, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL R. PERKINS, Summer Shade 
PAMELA S. PERRY, Nashville, Tenn 


ROBERT G. PERRY, Cadiz 

MELODY R. PETRZELKA, Elkton 
WILLIAM A. PHELPS, Brooklyn 
PATRICIA A. PODBESEK, Carnegie, Pa 
DAVID J. POLLOCK, Owensboro 
JOSEPH S. PORTMAN, Louisville 
JOHN M. POTTER, Bowling Green 
KATHY S. POTTINGER, Louisville 
CARITA F. POWELL, Clarkson 
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Strung out on banjos 


Gibson Mastertone, a banjo which sells for 
almost $2,000 and which he considers one 
of the best in the country. 

Most of the work so far has been in 
constructing the neck of the banjo, which 
consists of five layers of wood laminated 
together. Krull said he traveled to lumber 
yards all over the northern part of the state 
to find curly maple, a strong wood which 
makes the side of the neck. 

In between the curly maple blocks are 
three layers of veneer, two of mahogany 
and one of fiddleback maple, according to 
Krull. He said the laminated layers are merely 
for looks. 

“It looks nasty with all the clamps and 
with the glue oozing out,” he said. “‘It 
looks like it isn't going to come out like 
anything.” 

Ideas for construction also came from an 
Earl Scruggs’ banjo book and from Bob 
Smith, a banjo builder in Louisville. ‘It was 
just a matter of sitting down and thinking 
about how | was going to do it and trying it 
and if it didn’t work . . .” he said. ‘For the 
laminations on top of the peghead, | started 
over six times because it kept slipping.” 

Krull said he has devised a way of in- 
serting the pre-cut mother-of-pearl inlays in 
the neck. After centering the inlays on the 
fretboard, he traces them with a drafting 
pencil. 

He borrows drill bits from a dentist 
and using the smallest bit, gouges out, at a 
depth of about 1/32 of an inch, the design he 


Price a 


A total of 64 pearl inlays were used by Carl 
Krull in making his banjo. He used a Dremel drill to 
put the inlays in. According to Krull, it takes one hour 
and 20 minutes to mount a pattern for his craft. 


has traced. 

Krull bought the pre-cut mother-of-pearl 
for $55. The pegs cost about eight dollars 
each and the Kieth tuner cost about $75. 
Both tighten the strings. 

“| was in a wild mood when | bought 
them, | don’t think | could do it again,” he 
said. He has spent about $225 on the neck 
of the banjo and said he'll spend an addi- 
tional $550 to finish the banjo. 

“The shell is the most of your cost and 
the least of your work.” he said. 

Krull said he may want to build banjos to 
sell someday. ‘Smith can build banjos like 
I've never seen before and | mean they are 
really beautiful,’ he said. 

“| figure if Kodak ever goes out of busi- 
ness, at least I'll have something to do,” he 
said. 


—Brenda Grinstead 


JAMES M. POWELL, Munfordville 
KENNETH R, POWELL. Big Clifty 
STEFAN L. P‘POOL, Cadiz 

LYNDA J. PRATHER, St. Joseph, III 
STEVEN P. PRATHER, Dayton, Ohio 
DENNIS J. PRESTON, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA E. PRICE, Owensboro 
DAVID S. PROVOW, Englishtown, N.J 
DEBORAH J. PRUITT, Chicago, III 


ELLEN M. PRYOR, Georgetown 
NANCY L. QUARCELINO, Madisonville 
MARILYN RADER, Louisville 
THERESA L. RANDALL, Louisville 
LELA A. RANDLE, Louisville 

GLEN L. RAYMER, Russellville 

TERRI L. REDICK, Harvey, II 
CLARENCE N. REED. Bowling Green 
MARK T. REYNOLDS, Bowling Green 


ANNE K. RHODES, Owensboro 
HOMER L. RICHARDSON, Brandenburg 
DIANE R. RICHBURG, Cocoa, Fla. 
MARY P. RICKE, Clarksville, Ind 
JENNIFER B. RIDER, Bowling Green 
JANICE M. RIES, Louisville 

TERESA L. RIGGLE, Payneville 

JOHN A. ROARK, Hopkinsville 
KENNETH W. ROBERTS, Owensboro 


YVONNE D. ROBEY, Franklin 

NANCY C. ROBINSON, Owensboro 
CARL L. RODGERS, Bowling Green 
RANDALL L. ROEBER, Whittemore, lowa 
MARTHA E. ROGERS, Greensburg 
JOHN K. ROSEMAN, Brandenburg 
SUSAN M. ROSO, Crestwood 

JOE G. ROUSE, Owensboro 

SARAH A. ROUTT, Mt. Washington 


DEBRA L. ROWE, Bardstown 

ELIZABETH P. ROYALTY, Irvine 

ELIZABETH A. RUSH, Owensboro 

DANIEL S. RUSSELL, Dunnville 

DEBORAH L. RUSSELL, Glasgow 

MARCUS B. RUSSELL, Peoria, III 

MAUREEN T. RUTECKI, Bowling Green 
CAROLYN M. SABOLCHAK, New Albany, Ind. 
SHARON K. SAMUELS, Louisville 


FRED C. SANDERS. Bowling Green 
JANET L. SAPP, Hardyville 

JUDITH L. SAPP, Hardyville 
JEFFREY D. SAUER, Louisville 
GERALD A. SAYRES, Bardstown 
ROBERT J. SCHABEL, Louisville 
GERALD D. SCOTT, Cave City 
KEVIN G. SCRIBNER, Louisville 
KENNETH D. SELBY, Russell Springs 


JOHN C. SELF, Hodgenville 
BARBARA A. SELLERS, Evansville, Ind 
BRUCE C. SENSEL, Covington 

MONA L. SETTLE, Bowling Green 
JUDY A. SHARP, Bowling Green 
KEITH B. SHARTZER, Louisville 
JENICE F. SHAW, Marrowbone 

JOHN B. SHAW, Louisville 

ARTHUR L. SHEMWELL, Gaffney, S.C 


REBA K. SHIELDS, Beechmont 

JOANNA SHIPLEY, Cave City 

SHERRIL A. SHIPLEY, Owensboro 

TONYA K. SHIRLEY, Edmonton 
JONATHAN L. SHREWSBURY, Beaver Dam 
BOBBY W. SHUTT, Beech Creek 

JERRY L. SHUTTERS, Bowling Green 
PAULA L. SIMMONS, Greenville 

DEBBIE A. SIMMS, Owensboro 


FRANCES J. SIMPSON, Diana, Tex 
JANET S. SKEES, Louisville 

RONALD A. SKILLERN, Bowling Green 
TIM A. SLONE, Cleveland, Ohio 

CATHY L. SMILEY, Louisville 

AMY G. SMITH, Lawrenceville, III 
BRUCE A. SMITH. Frankfort 

GREGORY L. SMITH, Horse Cave 
KAREN E. SMITH, Kowloon, Hong Kong 


LAURA D. SMITH. Bowling Green 
LYNARD W. SMITH, Paducah 
PHILLIP W. SMITH, Leitchfield 
SARAH J. SNIDER, Lexington 
BENITA K. SNODGRASS, Beaver Dam 
LAUREL M. SNYDER, Robards 
STANLEY L. SOUTH, Cottontown 
RONALD G. SOWELL, Bowling Green 
BOBBY G. SPEARS, Cullman, Ala 


KATHERINE A. SPEEVACK, Munfordville 
BRIAN K. SPENCER, Philpot 

PATRICIA A. STAGNER, Bowling Green 
ROBERT C. STALLONS, Cadiz 

LLOYD M. STANLEY. Russellville 
BELINDA S. STARK, Elizabethtown 
SAMUEL M. STARKS, Franklin 

DAVID L. STEELY, Corbin 

MELISSA K. STEEN, Bowling Green 


KARL D. STEIN, Vincennes, Ind 
CHARLES R. STEPHENSON, Franklin 
CONNIE C. STEWART, Bowling Green 
STEPHANIE A. STEWART, Franklin 
DOROTHY L. STIGALL, Ft. Thomas 
JOSEPH N. STITES, Hopkinsville 
JOSEPH D. STOKES, Greenville 

TINA R. STONE, Covington 

JENNIFER L. STRANGE, Mammoth Cave 


TIMOTHY A. STRATTON, Mayfield 
TONY E. STRONG, Liberty 

VICKIE G. STRONG, Liberty 
MARIANNE STROUBE, Bowling Green 
LYNN F. STRUNK, Fort Wright 

JOAN C. SUBLETT, Paintsville 

DORIS E. SULLIVAN, Elkton 

RICKY R. SULLIVAN, Bowling Green 
LINDA G. SWORDS, Auburn 
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GEORGE T. TABOR, Garfield 

ENSIGN K. TANDY, Hopkinsville 

KRISTIN G. TAPPER, Dayton, Ohio 
RAYMOND T. TATUM, Beaver Dam 
JOHN A. TAYLOR, Portland, Tenn 

RUTH A. TERRY, Louisville 

DIANE K. THARPE, Lenoir City. Tenn 
WILLIAM B. THOMAS, Somerset 
MARTHA C. THOMPSON, Nashville. Tenn 


ROBERT T. THOMPSON, Satellite Beach, Fla 
TONI C. THOMPSON, Louisville 

JOSEPH C. THORNTON, Shively 

ROBERT L. TINSLEY, Radcliff 

MYRA P. TRASK, Louisville 

BAMBIE L. TRAUTMAN, Glasgow 
ELIZABETH A. TRENKAMP, Covington 
HENRI E. TROWELL, Anchorage 

DAVID G. TUCKER, Bowling Green 


TIMOTHY J. TUDOR, Greenville 
JOHN A. TURNER, Gamaliel 
KAREN A. TURNER, Franklin 

VIRGIL P. TURNER, Livermore 
CHERYL L. TYLER, Paducah 
MILTON S. TYREE, Bowling Green 
ROBERT S. TYRIE, Bowling Green 
SHELLEY J. UMBARGER, Louisville 
SHARON L. UPTON, Louisville 


HOWARD P. VAIL, Bowling Green 
TAQUALIA G. VALENTINE, Franklin 
ROBERT R. VAN BUSSUM, Henderson 
DOUGLAS B. VANCE, Kevil 


BARRY O. VANDEBRAKE, Taylorsville 
ALLAN R. VANMETER, Henderson 
JEFFREY A. VAUGHN, Campbellsville 
LAWRENCE W. VESSELS, Louisville 


PHILLIP M. VICKOUS, Bowling Green 
LINDA B. VIRNIG, Louisville 
JEANNIE M. VITERISI, Paducah 
CHRISTY K. VOGT, Louisville 


KENNETH D. WADDY, Cannelton, Ind 
CARROLL G. WADLINGTON, Eddyville 
MELANIE WALDROP., Park City 
BENITA C. WALKER, Louisville 


CYNTHIA L. WALKER, Sparksville 
RODNEY L. WALKER, Louisville 
TIMOTHY L. WARD, Jeffersontown 
ELEANOR R. WARDLOW, Oakland 


ROBERT L. WATHEN, Henderson 
BOBBIE J. WATKINS, Louisville 
GWENDA C. WATKINS, Hopkinsville 
DEBRA F. WATSON, Frankfort 


GERALD J. WEAVER, Louisville 
ROSE E. WEBB, Magnolia 

TINA M. WEBER, Sturgis 
PATRICIA A. WEDDING, Fordsville 


WILLIAM S. WEEDMAN, Louisville 
MARY C. WETHINGTON, Campbellsville 
JAMES S. WHEAT, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY R. WHEELER, Lamb 


JAMES M. WHITAKER, Bowling Green 
CAROLYN M. WHITE, Bowling Green 
CHARLES D. WHITE, Franklin 

JAMES C. WHITE, Winchester 


CHARLES L. WHITLEY, Smiths Grove 
SUSAN C. WHITLEY, Smiths Grove 
PAULA R. WHITLOW, Greensburg 
ROBERT C. WICKLEIN, Montreat, N.C 
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GRANT E. WIEDEMER, Jeffersontown 
JUDITH G. WILDMAN, Powhatan, Va. 
CINDY L. WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 
CONNIE M. WILLIAMS, Glasgow 
JAMES C. WILLIAMS, Elizabethtown 
J. DAVID WILLIAMS, Columbia 
LARRY E. WILLIAMS, Campbellsville 
RICHARD W. WILLIAMS. Hodgenville 
CHARLES M. WILLIS, Smiths Grove 


JENNIE L. WILLOUGHBY, Glasgow 
PAMELA K. WILSON, Liberty 

GLORIA A. WININGER, Glasgow 

KATHY S. WISE, Winchester 

CAROL A. WISSING, Louisville 

LINDA S. WOLF, Louisville 

NANCY A. WOOD, Greenville 

SHAREN R. WOODWARD, Bowling Green 
JOHN T. WOOSLEY, Horse Cave 


LYNN B. WRIGHT, Bowling Green 
ROBERT G. YEATER, Vine Grove 

SUE E. YOUNG, Franklin 

PEGGY A. YUDA, New City, N.Y. 
HOWARD E. ZIMMERMAN, Louisville 
MICHAEL H. ZIMMERMAN, Louisville 
JOSEPH W. ZOGLMANN, Owensboro 


A timeless 
exposure 


A weekend with free time gives Pat 
Price the opportunity to photograph fall 
foliage. Visiting friends on a farm in 
Grayson County, the Owensboro junior 
uses a Nikon FTN camera with a 105 
millimeter Nikkor lens. Grayson County 
is located approximately 40 miles north 
of the city of Bowling Green. 
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How did your sophomore year differ from your freshman year? | 


, 


“A lot of freshman hassles (required courses) are out of the way.” | 
— Katie Weitzel, Lexington — 

“You party more your freshman year, but have to study harder now.” 
— Gladys Abbott, Bowling Green 


“The first semester you try to prove you can make it, the second 
you try to improve and the third you try to survive.” 


— Jimmy Haynes, Nashville, Tenn. 


LIZABETH A. AARON, Dawson Springs 
KATHLEEN S. ABBOTT, Lexington 
BELINDA F. ABELL, Whitesville 

MARY G. ABELL, Louisville 

VALERIE A. ABSHIRE, Lexington 
KENTAN R. ACREE, Dry Ridge 

KATHY A. ADAMS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SUE E. ADAMS, London 

WILLIAM T. ADAMS, Munfordville 


PATRICIA C. ADKINS, Louisville 
MAHMOOD AFZALAN, Bowling Green 
BEVERLY A. ALEXANDER, Smiths Grove 
MARTHA F. ALEXANDER, Auburn 
MARY J. ALEXANDER, Big Clifty 
HILARY L. ALLEN. Vine Grove 

NANETTE L. ALWES, Louisville 

STEVEN W. AMBS, Louisville 

BARRY G. ANDERSON, Caneyville 


MARK K. ANDERSON, Covington 
CHARLOTTE R. ANTOINE, Louisville 
DAVID A. ARGO, Owensboro 

LEANN M. ARMSTRONG, Russellville 
JANA M. ARNEY, Franklin 

PATRICIA A. ARNOLD, Madison, Tenn. 
DENNIS F. ARTERBURN, Scottsville 
MARSHALL F. ASHBY, Madisonville 
ROBERT H. ASHBY, Auburn 


ELIZABETH E. ASHCRAFT, Brandenburg 
JEFFREY R. ASSMANN, Waukesha, Wis. 
JOHN K. ATKINSON, Owensboro 
TERRY R. ATWELL, Louisville 

MARY G. AUBREY, Louisville 

CAROL A. AVERS, Louisville 

GILBERT J. BABER, Owensboro 

JANET M. BACON, Tompkinsville 

RUTH E. BAGBY, Glasgow 


VICK! S. BAGWELL, Auburn 

MARK K. BAILEY, Cold Springs 

GERALD H. BAKER, Bowling Green 
LINDA F. BAKER, Greensburg 

LISA F. BAKER, Glen Ellyn, II 

GREGORY T. BALDWIN, Jacksonville, Fla. 
JULIE A. BALDWIN, Louisville 

RICHARD B. BALL, Corydon 

VICTORIA E. BANTA, Maysville 


RICHARD G. BARNES, Beaver Dam 
RICKY Z. BARNES, Princeton 

ZEXIA K. BARNES, Centertown 
EDWINA M. BARTLEY, Glasgow 

GARY L. BASHAM, Campbellsville 
BOBBI O. BATTLE, Benton, III. 
BARBARA A. BAXTER, Bowling Green 
GLENN A. BECK, Louisville 

CHARLES A. BECKMAN, Evansville, Ind. 


MERRIE S. BEGGS, Owensboro 

S. ZAIBUNNISA BEGUM, Kurnool, India 
DEBRA G. BEISWENGER, Clay 

KENNETH J. BELL, Lebanon 

MELODY G. BENNER, Hendersonville, Tenn 
JEANNIE P. BERGMAN, Russellville 
KATHY J. BERRY, Anchorage 

KATHRYN L. BEST, Owensboro 

ZYNDA G. BETTS, Jefferson, Tex. 


MICHAEL H. BIEBER, Radcliff 

DAVID L. BILLINGSLEY, Glasgow 
SHERRY G. BLAINE, Philpot 

GINA L. BLAIR, Louisville 

REBECCA L. BLAIR, Columbus, Ohio 
TIMOTHY L. BLAIR, Elizabethtown 
DONN R. BLANK, Corydon, Ind. 

MIKE L. BLINCOE, Owensboro 

DAVID R..BOHANNON, Bowling Green 


TEDDI J. BOMAR, Adolphus 

TYRONE M. BOND, Lexington 
SUZANNE F. BOOTH. Winchester 
JANET F. BOTELER, Philpot 

BONITA G. BOTT, Pleasure Ridge Park 
JEANE B. BOWLING, Hopkinsville 
SUSAN E. BOWLING. Fraser, Mich 
BERNARD L. BOYD, Louisville 

KAREN S. BRADFORD, Evansville, Ind. 


JODY R. BRANSON, Louisville 

CAROL F. BRANSTETTER, Edmonton 
KAREN S. BRATCHER, Beaver Dam 
WILLIAM |. BRAZLEY, Louisville 
BARBARA A. BRETZ, Huntingburg, Ind. 
JUDY L. BREWINGTON, Glasgow 
DONNA K. BREWSTER, Bowling Green 
DENNIS E. BRIDGEMAN, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA D. BRINDLEY, Carrollton 
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BEVERLY E. BRITT, Smiths Grove 
STEPHEN A. BRITTINGHAM, Waukegan, II! 
CAROL J. BROWN, Bowling Green 

JAMES E. BROWN. Bowling Green 

MARY C. BROWN, Hardinsburg 

VICKY D. BROWN, Adolphus 

JIMMY D. BROWNING, Mitchellsburg 
CHESTER K. BRUINGTON, Hardinsburg 
MARTIN A. BRUNO, Lake Worth, Fla 


CLAUDETTE D,. BUCHANAN, Greensburg 
KAREN L. BUCHANAN, Stanford 

RITA J. BUCHANAN, Bowling Green 
STEPHANIE J. BUCKNER, Elizabethtown 
JEFFREY W. BULLOCK, Central City 
KAREN J. BUMGARNER, Jeffersontown 
KATHY L. BUNCH, Edmonton 

JILL L. BURD, Cave City 

MESHA L. BURDEN, Morgantown 


PATRICIA L. BURDEN, Morgantown 
CAROLINE M. BURNS, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA E. BURTON, Sebree 

JANE R. BUTLER, Edmonton 
PAMELA G. BUTLER, Harned 
WILLIAM J. BYRLEY, Louisville 

JEAN A. CAGLE, Horse Cave 
RONALD A. CAIN, Clarkson 
CHARLES R. CALDWELL, Louisville 


PATRICK T. CANNON, Scottsville 

KATHERINE O. CANTRELL, Goodlettsville. Tenn 
CATHERINE B. CAPPS, Bowling Green 

RICHIE A. CAPPS, Burkesville 

ROY F. CAPPS, Bowling Green 

SAUNDRA E. CARDER, Hopkinsville 

JANET L. CARLOCK, Bowling Green 

JOHN K. CARMICHAEL. Louisville 

NANCY D. CARPENTER. Bowling Green 


DONALD W. CARQUEVILLE, Elmhurst, Ill 
BRENDA M. CARTER. Tompkinsville 
KAREN S. CARTER. Burkesville 

RANDY J. CARTER. Hanson 

WILLIAM S. CARTER, Tompkinsville 
CHERYL L. CASTLEBERRY, Princeton 
DENESA A. CASTO, Russell 

KARIN L. CASWELL, Louisville 

MARY A. CECIL, New Haven 


Puddle walks 


Even though Linda Davis, a sophomore 
from Cleveland, Tenn., likes to walk in 
the rain, she said it is normally a 
necessity here at Western. On this partic- 
ular morning, Miss Davis goes to Math- 
ematics for Elementary School Teachers 
101, aclass that starts at 8 a.m. 
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GERALD P. CENTROWITZ, New York, N.Y 
KEITH R. CERK, Waukegan, Ill 

RENEE A. CERRONI, Hollywood, Fla 
MARY J. CHANDLER, Campbellsville 
GARY L. CHAPMAN, Bowling Green 
KEITH B. CHENAULT, Owensboro 

HELEN J. CHERRY, Bowling Green 
JULIANNA G. CHILDRESS, Franklin 

ANN M. CISSELL, Bardstown 


CHARLES H. CIVILS, Cerulean 
DANNI D. CLARK, Mt. Washington 
LANETTA L. CLARK, Summer Shade 
JENNIFER S. COBB, Horse Cave 
TONY H. COFFEY, Edmonton 
DONNA A. COLEMAN, Russellville 
JOE T. COLLINS, Bowling Green 
WENDY A. COLLINS, Bowling Green 
CYNTHIA L. COLVIN, Louisville 


DONALD L. COLYER, Louisville 
TERESA H. CONDIT, Cincinnati, Ohio 
THOMAS W. CONDIT, Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAYCLE R. CONQUEST, Gallatin, Tenn 
PHYLLIS A. COOK, Morgantown 
KENNETH D. COPE, White House, Tenn 
SUSAN T. CORBIN, Russellville 
SAMUEL E. CORNELIUS, Russellville 
PHYLLIS J. COSTELLOW, Auburn 


PHYLIS A. COTTRELL. Murray 
DEBORAH D. COURSEY, Lewisburg 
BENT. COX, Campbellsville 
CANDACE G CRAIN, Danville 
LEIGH A. CRAVER, Paducah 

DAVID M. CROSS, Albany 
MICHELE E. CROSS, Louisville 
SHARON L. CROSS, Gilbertsville 
BRENDA K. CROWNER, Louisville 


CHERI L. CULLEN, Madisonville 

DON R. CUNDIFF, Shepherdsville 

VICKI F. CUNDIFF, Bowling Green 

BONNIE S. CUNIGAU, Auburn 

THOMAS C. CUNNINGHAM, Nashville, Tenn 
WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, Bowling Green 
GLEN J. CURL, Bowling Green 

RAMONA K. CURL, Bowling Green 

ARCH J. CURRAN, Louisville 


Worked to 
the bone 


As a student assistant in the Ogden College 
dean's office, Donna Watts, a sophomore 
from Bowling Green, types, files, runs 
errands and answers the telephone. She 
works 15 hours per week in the office. 


RICHARD L. CURTIS, Louisville 
JANICE M. DANHAUER, Owensboro 
TIMOTHY P. DANT, Louisville 
RHONDA D. DARDEN, Russellville 
VICKIE L. DARNELL, Princeton 

JOYCE A. DAUGHERTY, Custer 
RICHARD L. DAUGHERTY, Central City 
JILL L. DAVIS, Louisville 

JOANN J. DAVIS, Paducah 


LINDA K. DAVIS, Cleveland, Tenn 
LONNIE J. DAVIS, Lake Worth, Fla 
MARK A. DAVIS. Horse Cave 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS, Cadiz 

BETTY D. DAVISON, Bowling Green 
JOHN L. DAWSON, Owensboro 
GLORIA L. DAY, Central City 

MARY R. DEAREN, Louisville 
MARTHA J. DEBERRY, Bowling Green 
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MICHELE A. DEGOTT, Louisville 

MARY P. DELANEY, Bardstown 

HENRY S. DERICKSON, Stanton 

DONALD J, DEW, Nashville, Tenn 

ALECIA E. DEWEESE, Bowling Green 
ANTHONY C. DICKERSON, Louisville 
YVONNE M. DIEMER, Louisville 

DONNA M. DILLINGHAM, Dawson Springs 
RICHARD D. DILLMAN, Shiner, Tex 


ANNETTE M. DIX, Louisville 

MICHAEL B. DIXON, Frankfort 
PAMELA G. DOANE, Paducah 

EVELYN J. DODSON, Valley Station 
IMA J. DONNELLY, Louisville 

JANET L. DORRIS, White House, Tenn 
SANDRA K. DOSS, Drakesboro 

JERRY S. DOWELL, Franklin 
JACQUELINE D. DOWNING, Allensville 


NORMAN DOYLE, Bowling Green 
EDWARD L. DRANE, Louisville 
MARY S. DRIVER, Bowling Green 
MARY D. DUERR, Jeffersontown 
SANDRA L. DUERR, Louisville 
EDNA K. DUGGINS, Falls of Rough 
JENNY C. DULIN, Hopkinsville 
LINDA M. DUNCAN, Centertown 
TERESA D. DUNSON, Louisville 


PATRICIA J. DURBIN, Brownsville 
JEFFREY L. DURHAM, Scottsville 
VIRGINIA L. DWYER, Caneyville 
JOEL D. EADE, Bowling Green 
JEFFREY A. ECKHART, St, Charles, III 
JEFFREY S. EDWARDS, Eminence 
ROBIN S. EDWARDS, Dansville, N.Y 
SHELIA M. EDWARDS, Central City 
STEVEN A. EDWARDS, Louisville 


TERRY L. EDWARDS, Lindenhurst, N.Y 
LUCY K. EGOLF, Scottsville 

WILLIAM L. EHLERS, Bardstown 
CAROL D. EIDSON, White House, Tenn 
ANITA L. ELLIS, Philpot 

DANETTE R. ELLIS, Louisville 

JOHN R. ELLIS, Louisville 

BARRY D. ELMORE, Liberty 

BONITA D. ELMORE, Glasgow 


PATTY L. ELSESSER, Louisville 
MARCIA A. EMBERTON, Tompkinsville 
ANNE C. EMBRY, Hopkinsville 
SHARON D. EMBRY, Morgantown 
VALERIE J. EMBRY, Owensboro 
MICHAEL T. ENGLAND, Eighty Eight 
KAREN ESTES, Auburn 

MICHAEL R. EWING, Louisville 
DANIEL B. FALLER, Bowling Green 


DAVID A. FALLER, Bowling Green 
MOHAMMAD E. FARAJIAN, Bowling Green 
ABOLGHASEM FATHEDDIN, Iran 

GEORGE D. FEARS, Owensboro 

VICKIE Y. FENWICK, Louisville 

MIRIAM M., FERGUSON, Union 

HANS K, FIEDLER, Louisville 

EDWIN K. FIELDS, Bowling Green 

PAUL B. FIELDS, Hartford 


JANELLE |. FINN, Franklin 

ANDREW P. FISCHER, Louisville 
PATRICK T. FLAHERTY, Owensboro 
LUCILLE O. FLAUTT, Nashville, Tenn 
VICK! D. FLENER, Cave City 
BARBARA M. FLOYD, Louisville 
GARY L. FORD, Munfordville 
REBECCA J. FORD, Franklin 

SANDRA K. FORSHEE, Bowling Green 


CONEY R. FOSTER. Monticello 

KATHY J. FOSTER, Owensboro 

KERRY L. FRAZIER, Gilbertsville 

KEITH D. FREEMAN, Louisville 

DONALD A. FRENCH, Morganfield 
PEGGY L. FROST, Louisville 

THOMAS C. FULKERSON, Calhoun 
CATHY Y. FULLER, Princeton 

MICHAEL J. FULLERTON, Bowling Green 


MARGARET A. FULTZ, Louisville 

TARA T. GAMBLE, Hopkinsville 

LARRY W. GAMMONS, Scottsville 
STARLA T. GANTT, Louisville 

MARY M. GARDNER, Allensville 

ROBERT H. GARLAND, Louisville 
VICTORIA A. GARMON, Burkesville 
ARTHUR E. GARRENTON, Spartanburg, S.C 
PEGGY L. GARRETT, Greenville 


SHEILA D, GARRETT, Bowling Green 
HENRY A. GEIDEL, Louisville 

MARK W. GILKEY, New Haven 

KAREN S. GILL, Greenville 

DONALD R. GILMORE, Hopkinsville 
PEGGY S. GITTINGS, Tompkinsville 
VICKIE M. GIVENS, Morgantown 

RUTH A. GLASS, Shepherdsville 
SHEILA L. GLASSCOCK, Bowling Green 


RICHARD A. GLEITZ, Corydon, Ind 
THREESAE D. GLOVER, Carrollton 
APRIL R. GOBBLE, Louisville 

ELLEN M. GODAT, Louisville 
CHRISTINE GODFREY, Lexington 
FREDERICK T. GODFREY, Lexington 
THERESA A. GOEDDE, Covington 
BARBARA G. GOODALL, Lebanon, Tenn 
LANA M. GOTTULA, Louisville 


SHERRY L. GRAHAM, Bowling Green 
MARY J. GRANACHER, Brandenburg 
JOSEPH P. GRAY, Cadiz 

LORIS F. GRAY, Earlington 

ROBERT W. GRAY, Louisville 

SUSAN L. GRAY, Florence 

ALAN L. GRAYSON, Erlanger 

ANNA K. GRAYSON, Russellville 
MARISSA L. GREENE, Winchester 
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DWIGHT D. GREENWELL, Taylorsville 
JOSEPH M. GREENWELL, Louisville 


DAVID D. GREER, Connersville, Ind. 
GEORGE L. GRIGGS, Louisville 


GEOFFREY T. GRIMES, Lexington 
CATHY J. GRINSTEAD, Smiths Grove 


ERLENE Y. GRISE, Quality 
DWIGHT L. GROOMS, Dayton, Ohio 


JAMES E. GROVE, West Palm Beach, Fla 
SHERRY L. GUTTSCHALK, Glasgow 


RACHEL L. HABERMEHL, Owensboro 
RICHARD A. HAGAN, Whitesville 
HENRY N. HAGERMANN, Bowling Green 
JOHNT. HALE, Big Clifty 

BARRY E. HALL, Franklin 

CAROLYN S. HALL, Leitchfield 
DEBORAH M. HALL, Franklin 

RICHARD W. HALL, Middlesboro 
RONALD A. HAMILTON, Owensboro 


RICHARD D. HAMLET, Owensboro 
SHIRLEY N. HAMM, Louisville 

LISA B. HAMMER, Franklin 

LYNNE M. HAMMER, Tompkinsville 
MARK L. HAMMER, Tompkinsville 
LYNNETTA D. HANDLEY, Louisville 
MEL S. HANKLA, Jamestown 
LARRY W. HARBISON, Edmonton 
CHARLENE HARDESTY, Shelbyville 


CHARLES E. HARDIN, Lost Creek 
JOANIE R. HARDISON. Greenville 
RINDA D. HARGIS, Bowling Green 
SHEILA A. HARLOW, Bowling Green 
BOBBY S. HARPER, Lakeside Park 
ROGER L. HARRELL, Russellville 
BAMBI J. HARRIS, Bardstown 
GERALD W. HARRIS, Louisville 

JACK J. HARRIS, Bowling Green 


JAMES M. HARRIS, Bowling Green 
KENNETH W. HARRISON, Hopkinsville 
SHEILA A. HARRISON, Lewisburg 
CAROL A. HARTMAN, Alvaton 
HERBERT HARVELL, Baton Rouge, La 
CLARA M. HATKE, Louisville 

ELLEN A. HAWKINS, Champaign, III 
JANET S. HAWKINS, Millwood 
PAMELA K. HAWKINS, Middlesboro 


JOSEPH M. HAYDEN, Nicholsville 
THOMAS V. HAYES, Bardstown 
DANIEL P. HAYNES, Rockport 
GEORGETTE T. HAYNES, Rockport 
JAMES C. HAYNES, Nashville, Tenn 
BOB D. HAYTER. Bowling Green 
JEFFREY B. HAZELWOOD, Owénsboro 
RONALD L. HEATER, Bowling Green 
ROBIN R. HEFNER, Benton, III 


DIANE M. HEINES, Louisville 

DEBORAH D. HEK, Lexington 
CHRISTINA C, HEMMER, Madison, Tenn 
DANIEL L. HENDRIX, Greenville 
MARILYN K. HENRY, Owensboro 
WILLIAM B. HENRY, Bowling Green 
SUSAN A. HESSON, Bowling Green 
BONNEY K. HEWLETT, Madisonville 
RAYMOND T. HICKLIN, Madisonville 
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Autumn daze 


A warm sunny day gives Alexis Kovonuk the 
Opportunity to study her chemistry notes be- 
tween classes. Miss Kovonuk, a sophomore from 
Bridgewater, N.J., said although she does most 
studying in her dormitory room, she likes to study 
outdoors whenever the weather is nice. 


REBECCA D. HICKLIN, White Plains 
JOAN A. HICKS, Beaver Dam 
JANIS L. HILL, Louisville 

JERRY B. HINKLE, Frankfort 
DONNA M. HIX, Scottsville 


MARY K. HOBBS, Hawesville 

GREG S. HOCKER, Owensboro 
WILLIAM A. HOCKER, Elwood, Ind 
KERKMAN E. HODGES, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM C. HOGUE, Bowling Green 


DALE T. HOLEC, Swartz Creek, Mich 
COLLEEN R. HOLL, Bowling Green 
THERESA K. HOLLAND, Owensboro 
LYDIA D. HOOD, Waukegan, III 
CHARLES E. HOOKS, Cadiz 


EVA C. HORNER, Bowling Green 

VICKI L. HOVEKAMP, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH L. HOWARD, Bowling Green 
DONNA K. HOWARD, Bowling Green 
GREG HOWARD, Elizabethtown 


LINDA G. HOWARD, Summer Shade 
PATRICIA A. HOWARD. Bowling Green 
RONALD HOWARD, Munfordville 
DEAN Q. HOWLETT, Auburn 

PENNY L. HUBBARD, Michigan City, Ind 


PATRICIA M. HUBBUCH, Louisville 
LOIS J. HUDGENS. Russellville 
RENA N. HUDGENS, Olmstead 
JANET L. HUDSON. Hartford 
JOHN H. HUDSON, Valley Station 


STEPHEN R. HUEY, Paducah 
NORMAN E. HUGHES, Franklin 
GLYN W. HUMPHREY, Kevil 
MARY A. HUMPHREY, Calhoun 
BECKY S. HUNTER, Bowling Green 


JOHN W. HUNTER, Benton 

JANE HURT, Louisville 

ANDREW J. HUSSEY, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA A. |ACOBELLO, Auburn 
SHERRY L. INGRAM, Morgantown 
ANGELA R. IRVIN, Bowling Green 
NORRIS L. JACKMAN, Cave City 
BARBARA F. JACKSON, Bowling Green 
RICHIE H. JAMES, Owensboro 


PAMELA A. JANES, Edmonton 
CHARLES D. JARBOE, East View 
DAVID M. JARBOE, Owensboro 
LAWRENCE E. JEFFERSON, Owensboro 
NANCY A. JEFFRIES, Horse Cave 
TERRY E. JENSEN, Marion, lowa 
ELBERT L. JENT, Lafayette, Tenn 

LUCY J. JERNIGAN, Franklin 

BRENDA R. JEWELL, Edmonton 


TERESA J. JEWELL, Lucas 

CAROL A. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH J. JOHNSON, Danville 
DENISE M. JOHNSON, Louisville 
NAOMI F. JOHNSON, Morgantown 
PHYLLIS A. JOHNSON, Henderson 
ROBERT V. JOHNSON, Providence 
STEVEN R. JOHNSON, Greenville 
ANGELA M. JOINER, Franklin 


MARTY B. JOLLY, Center 
BELINDA A. JONES, Roundhill 
CLAUDE A. JONES, Smithfield 
DARRYL A. JONES, Lexington 
DONALD A. JONES, Louisville 
FRANK G. JONES, Burlington 
GARY W. JONES, Bowling Gre 
JOHNNIE M. JONES, Bowling 
RAYMOND D. JONES, Winchester 


RUTH H. JONES, Cave City 
VALERIE J. KANE, Benton, III 
KAREN S. KEELIN, Benton, III 
MARK G. KEEN, Bowling Green 
SCOTT A. KELLER, Kettering, Ohio 
JAMES P. KELLY, Louisville 

JOHN M. KELLY, Connersville, Ind 
DANNY M. KEMBLE, Smiths Grove 
DAVID L. KENDALL, Bowling Green 


RUTH A. KENNEDY, Winchester 
BETTY A. KERN, Louisville 

LYNNE K. KERRY, Glasgow 
RONALD G. KERRY, Glasgow 
KATHLEEN M. KERWIN, Ashland 
NANCY J. KESSELRING, Louisville 
VIVIAN G. KEY, Lewisburg 

GINA L. KINCHLOW, Louisville 
TERESA A. KING, Louisville 
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KEVIN R. KINNE, Liberty, N.Y. 

JULIA E. KIRK, Philpot 

CHARLES W. KITCHENS, Bowling Green 
RHONDA J. KITTINGER, Owensboro 
WILLIAM F. KLEIN, Owensboro 

LINDA M. KLEINHOLTER, Louisville 
KENNETH C. KLUMB, Louisville 
JEANNE E. KNAUER, Ft. Thomas 

JOHN G. KNIGHT, Bowling Green 


TERESA D. KOESTER, Derwood, Md 
RICHARD J. KRAL, Farmington Hills, Mich 
FRANCES C. KREBS, Louisville 

ANDREW C. KUKLINSKI, Richfield, Minn 
KAREN A, KUSCH, Central City 

VICTOR C. LACOUR, Beaver Dam 

SUSAN D. LACY, Russellville 

STEVEN L. LAMAR, Bowling Green 
CLIFTON G. LAMB, Bowling Green 


JOHN P. LAMBERT, Henderson 

JAMES S. LANCASTER, Vine Grove 
KIMBERLY R. LANDRUM, Horse Branch 
WILLIAM C. LANE, Clinton, Tenn 
DAPHNE R. LANGRIDGE, Lantana, Fla. 
CHARLES D. LANHAM, Owensboro 
JOSEPH P. LARKINS, Bardwell 
GWENDOLYN G. LASHLEY, Brownsville 
CLETUS M. LEDFORD, Louisville 


RANDY J. LEE, Bowling Green 
TINA M. LEE, Somerset 

SHARON L. LESTER, Bloomfield 
TONIA A. LESTER, Henderson 
CARLA A, LEWIS, Livingston, Tex. 
MY LIENVONGKOT, Lexington 


DIANNA LINDSEY, Glasgow 

PATRICIA D. LINDSEY, Morgantown 
WILLIAM D. LINDSEY, Bowling Green 
GEORGE P. LINEBAUGH, Brentwood, Tenn. 
SHARON J. LINGVAI, Bryan, Ohio 

KATHY A. LITTLE, Franklin 


RONALD W. LITTLE. Greenville 
JOHN W. LLOYD, Bowling Green 
JANE A. LOCKWOOD, Bowling Green 
BRUCE W. LOGAN, Sturgis 

CLYDE P. LOGSDON, Leitchfield 
PHILIP C. LOMBARD, Hopkinsville 


LINDA L. LONDON, Franklin 
BARBARA J. LONG, Scottsville 
STACIE LONG, Owensboro 
CAMILLE LOWE, Mt. Dora, Fla. 
MARTHA F. LOWE, Smiths Grove 
BELINDA S. LOWERY, Woodburn 


GEORGE LUK, Kowloon, Hong Kong 
PAMELA F. LUTES, Mt. Washington 
CHARLES C. MACKE, Louisville 
JANISE L. MADISON, Louisville 
JOHN M. MAHAN, Bowling Green 
SALLY E. MAIN, Owensboro 


CATHERINE A. MALONE, Owensboro 
TERENCE S. MALONEY, Louisville 
ALFINA R. MAMI, Swedesboro, NJ. 
JEANETTE D. MANDRELL, Franklin 
JOSEPH R. MANNING, Bowling Green 
JULIE M. MARKLAND, Clinton, Miss. 


DEBORAH J. MARTIN, Greenville 
GARY W. MARTIN. Burkesville 
MICHAEL W. MARTIN, Calhoun 
BRUCE A. MASDEN, Louisville 
JAMES W. MASHEK, Potomac, Md 
JAMES L. MASSEY, Evansville, Ind 


JAMES H. MATHEWS, Western Springs, Ill. 
GAIL L. MATTESON, Louisville 

DONNA R. MATTHEWS, Woodburn 
MICHAEL C. MATTINGLY, Owensboro 
DEBORAH L. MAYES, Franklin 

MARK A. MAYHEW, Romeoville, III 


KAREN R. MCCANDLESS, Knob Lick 
WINNIE E. MCCONNELL, Louisville 
WILLIAM M. MCCORD, Louisville 

MARY A. MCCOY, Morgantown 

DENIECE V. MCCUBBIN, Campbelisville 
NADJI S. MCCUBBINS, Lebanon Junction 
JERRY A. MCDONALD, Bowling Green 
MARY A. MCDONALD, Louisville 

SUSAN C. MCELFRESH, Owensboro 


SUSAN P. MCELROY, Paris 

PEGGY A. MCENDRE, Lewisburg 
GARY L. MCFARLAND, Owensboro 
KEVIN M. MCGILL, McLean, Va. 
JANET L. MCGRAW, Cadiz 

POLLY A. MCGREW, Fordsville 
ARTHUR M. MCGUFFIN, Valley Station 
WILLIAM R. MCKINNEY, Franklin 
THERESA M. MCLEAN, Columbia 
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From being an active student at Western 
to deathly sick in hospitals for 77 days is an 
ordeal most young people do not experience. 
But for 21-year-old Bruce Bohanon, it was 
a very real occurrence. 

“| got very sick the summer before | was 
to enter my junior year at Western,” said 
Bohanon. “| kept losing weight and couldn't 
hold anything in my stomach, so my family 
doctor placed me in a Hopkinsville hospital 
for observation,” he continued. 

Bohanon, a native of Elkton, said he 
entered the hospital weighing 140 pounds 
and in seven days was down to 96 pounds. 
“| knew | was very sick and going down- 
hill, but | was kept heavily sedated and fed 
intravenously,” said the thin, young man. 

“| was told later that anytime you lose 
one-third of your body weight, there’s a 
possibility of brain damage,” Bohanon said, 
“and | came within two pounds of losing 
one-third of my normal weight.” 

His family doctor sent him to Greenview 
Hospital in Bowling Green, and within two 
days, a specialist had correctly diagnosed the 
case and began to stabilize his condition. 

“The disease is called ‘ulcerative colitus’ 
which means that ulcers line my small and 
large intestines instead of my stomach,” 
said Bohanon. ‘Another name for it is the 
‘20th Century’ disease; stress, worry and diet 
have something to do with the cause of it, 
but they really don’t know how it starts.” 

Bohanon remained at Greenview Hospital 
for 56 days. “At one time | had five 
specialists on my case — kidney, gastro- 
intestinal tract, liver, heart and lungs and a 


An usher at all home football and basketball games, 
Bruce Bohanon is in charge of the female usherettes. 
He is a member of the Pershing Rifles. 


Crash diet 


pathologist,” said Bohanon. “At one point | 
was taking up to 54 pills per day; whereas, 
now I’m down to maybe 15 per day, includ- 
ing antibiotics, pain killers and muscle re- 
laxers.” 

Being held within the confines of a hos- 
pital for nearly three months was an 
experience Bohanon will never forget. ‘| was 
really scared,” he said. “| had never been 
really sick before and now | was seeing my 
whole life flash beforé my eyes. | could see 
so many things | wanted to do — just 
little things — and now | don’t take anything 
for granted,” he continued. 

“| hadn't been outside or smelled fresh air 
for so long,” said Bohanon, “and when | 
was finally released from Greenview the first 
thing | did, even before | got into the car, was 
to kiss the grass.” 

Bohanon returned home for three months 
before he had a relapse. “| was sent to a 
specialist in a Louisville hospital and stayed 
there for 21 days until they finally found 
some medication to stunt the growth of the 
ulcers,” he said. 

While he was shuffled back and forth from 
hospital to hospital, his whole junior year at 
Western had passed by. There was never any 
doubt in his mind, however, that he would 
return to school, he said. 

Bohanon is still restricted as to how much 
he can do. “At times | still get weak and 
worn out,” he said. “I’m on a bland diet 
which means no spices, fried food or corn; 
just a lot of beef and potatoes.” 

As a result of his illness, Bohanon said he 
has learned to appreciate life more. “| just 
feel like | want to wring every drop of life out 
of every moment,” he said. 

— Becky Smith 


ROBERT A. MCMICAN, Marion 

LISA L. MCMICHAEL, Harrodsburg 
LARRY D. MCMILLAN, Auburn 

TERESA G. MCMURTREY, Summer Shade 
JOHN T. MCNALLY, Gulf Port, Miss 
VICTOR D. MCNEESE, Bowling Green 
JAMES S. MEADOWS, Bowling Green 
MARSHELLA MEADOWS, Richmond 
CATHERINE H. MEEKS, Bowling Green 


WENDY L. MEETING, Mansfield, Ohio 
DEBORAH G. MEREDITH, Leitchfield 
NANCY E. MEREDITH, Scottsville 
ROBIN R. MEREDITH, Louisville 
BEVERLY J. MERRILL, Concord, N.H 
DONNA S. MEYER, Louisville 
GEORGE F. MEYER, Louisville 
KAREN J. MILEY, Evansville, Ind 
BETTY B. MILLER, Brandenburg 


JOHN M. MILLER, Versailles 

PEGGY D. MILLER, Owensboro 
ROBIN L. MILLER, Lebanon Junction 
DEBRA Y. MILTON, Scottsville 
CATHY J. MIMS. Springfield. Tenn 
CYNTHIA L. MINOR, Louisville 
HAROLD T. MINOR, Auburn 
JANICE L. MINOR, Owensboro 
CHARLES P. MINTON, Hartford 


CHARLOTTE D. MITCHELL, Pembroke 
SALLY A. MITCHELL, Owensboro 
RUTH A. MOFFITT, Horse Cave 
DAVID M. MOODY, Owensboro 
ANDREA E,. MOORE, Tompkinsville 
DONNA J. MOORE, Radcliff 
JONNETTA M. MOORE, Georgetown 
MARGO K. MOORE, Louisville 
CANDACE P. MORAN, Morgantown 


GAIL L. MORELAND, Owensboro 
BEVERLY A. MORRIS, Owensboro 
THOMAS A. MORRIS, Bowling Green 
J. LEWIS MOSELEY, Columbia 
ELIZABETH A. MOSES, Lexington 
TERESA F. MOSIER, Summer Shade 
NANCY C. MOSLEY, Cerulean 
KATRINA L. MOSS, Hopkinsville 
DONNA M. MOTES, Depoy 
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Magician Mark Anderson may not pull 
rabbits out of a top hat, but occasionally he 
will sever lovely young ladies in half or float 
a grapefruit-sized golf ball in mid-air over the 
heads of a rapt audience. 

Anderson, a 19-year-old sophomore from 
Covington, has been practicing and perform- 
ing magic for more than five years. 

“A friend of mine started fooling around 
with magic quite a bit and | got interested 
in it through him,” said Anderson, a prelaw 
student. Anderson and his friend, David 
Howard, also from Covington, now co-own 
and co-perform a magic show titled simply 
“Magic.” 

Anderson and Howard have developed 
some of the magic tricks they perform in 
their act, but purchase the majority from 
novelty wholesalers. 

“The basic idea in any magic is to master 
the trick from your set of instructions and 
then develop and find better ways of per- 
forming the trick,” Anderson explained. ‘A 
variation of a trick is the reason why one 
trick is never the same by any two per- 
formers.” 

The tricks performed vary with the type of 
audience being entertained. 

“We've done shows for Rotary Clubs, 
churches, coffee-houses and nightclubs, so 
our tricks can’t be the same for all aud- 
iences,’’ said Anderson. ‘But there are some 
basic tricks we perform in most every show, 
such as disappearing bottle tricks, different 
tricks involving doves and usually the float- 
ing ball trick. “We try to cater our show to 
the particular audience,” he added. 

“We also try to dress for the audience,” 
Anderson said. “We rarely use the traditional 
black tuxedo everyone associates with a 
magician because it’s too formal for most 
occasions,” he said. ‘‘Church shows and 
nightclub shows are usually done in suits, 
and if we do a show for a group of young 
people we dress about like | am now — blue 
denims and a pullover shirt.” 

Anderson estimates the value of the 
equipment used in the act at about $2,000. 


THOMAS J. MOYERS, Paducah 

BETTY A. MUDD, Caneyville 

CHARLES D. MUDD, Nashville, Tenn 
JAN M. MUELLER, Louisville 

MELISSA MUFFETT, Owensboro 
CHERILYN MUNDY, Hendersonville, Tenn 
RICHARD L. MUSE, Rineyville 

BRENDA G. MUTTER, Mt. Hermon 

GARY W. MYERS, Louisville 


LINDA G. MYRICK, Lola 

CLIFFORD C. NAHM, Bowling Green 
ROCKY L. NAPIER, Fountain Run 
JANN E. NEAL, Benton 

PATRICIA J. NEAL, Greenville 
PATRICIA E. NEAL, Russellville 
PAULA. NEFF, Hardingsburg 
DEBORAH K. NEIDEL, Nashville, Tenn 
MARY E. NELSON, Hopkinsville 


THEODORE C. NICHOLAS, Harrodsburg 
GARY P. NICHOLS, Louisville 

LINDA D. NICHOLS, Clarkson 

ROGER D. NICHOLS, Scottsville 
LAURA L. NICHOLSON, Louisville 
LORA S. NISWONGER, Providence 
PERRY R. NOEL, Cadiz 

RANDALL E. NORRIS, Russell 

LISA A. OAKLEY, Elizabethtown 


MARSHA D. OBANION, Campbelisville 
PAMELA L. OGLESBY, Gallatin, Tenn 
MARK C. ONYENEKWU, Nigeria 
RHONDA J. OSBORNE, Paducah 
PAMELA J. PAGE, Valley Station 
RICKY A. PAGE, Glasgow 

LEMUEL B. PALMER, Russellville 
STEVEN W. PARNELL, Hopkinsville 
STEVIE L. PARNELL, Edmonton 
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The old hat trick-updated 


“We would like to expand our tricks a little 
to allow more variety in content,” he ex- 
plained, “but right now we have the best 
equipment we need for the length of our 
shows.” 

Anderson said he and Howard travel ex- 
tensively with their act. ‘We've done shows 
all over Kentucky and Florida and we've 
performed a few times in Chicago,” he said. 
“Our audiences have ranged from 50 to 250 
people.” 

Like other professional artists, the magic- 
ian performs his act with apparent ease. 
Magic is not without its difficulties, however. 

“A great amount of time is required for 
technically mastering the basics of a trick,” 
explained Anderson. “Then you must find 
your own special way of elaborating and 
improving the trick. One-third of our act 
depends on audience participation tricks,” 
he said. 

“You must also have the ability to work 
with an audience and get to know them. The 
cost of props and supplies is unbelievable 
too,” he added. 

A magician must not only overcome the 
difficulties of his art, but he must also 
incorporate some very important factors into 
the performance. 

“Timing is inherent in any magic trick,” 
said Anderson. ‘‘Misdirecting, or diverting 
the audiences’ attention away from where it 
should not be, is also very important.” 

“A magician must have a good voice and 
some acting ability,” Anderson said. ‘But 
most important he has to have a stage 
presence, a flair.” 

“A magician may be poor in the technical 
ability in performing a trick, but if he has 
flair it doesn't matter as much,” he said. 

Anderson said magic is an overlooked art 
form. “People seem to have lost interest in 
magic because of all our mind boggling 
scientific advances,” he said. ‘But magic is 
beginning to get media exposure and is 
starting to be seen as an art form instead 
of just technical manifestations.” 

Anderson said his involvement in magic 


Magic is more than just a hobby for Mark Anderson 
as he practices his show with Tony Coffer’s help. 
Anderson also plans to perform after graduation. 


has helped him mature as a person and 
develop in his personality. 

“| receive a great sense of fulfillment 
when an audience enjoys my magic, not so 
much from performing a trick but seeing 
the audience react,” he said. 

“Both David and | consider our magic as 
a combination hobby and job, or a hobby 
you get paid for,”” laughed Anderson. Ander- 
son and Howard, both pre-law students, 
hope to continue their act after law school in 
a semi-professional capacity. 

“Next summer,” Anderson said of the 
plans for the near future, ‘we hope to be 
performing as resident magicians in a 
restaurant or hotel.” 

One final word of caution to prospective 
hecklers: BEWARE. Mark Anderson thinks 
nothing of, and somewhat enjoys, turning 
some people into toads. 

—Jimmy Browning 


TERRY W. PARRISH, Russellville 
CAMELLIA G. PATEY. Hendersonville, Tenn 
GARY A. PATTERSON. Sturgis 

RICHARD E. PATTERSON, Sonora 

MARY E. PAWLEY, Elizabethtown 

POLLY A. PAYNE, Bowling Green 

SHEILA J. PAYNE, Bowling Green 

VICKI A. PAYNE. Elizabethtown 

EARL T. PAYTON. Horse Cave 


MICHAEL S. PENDLEY, Morgantown 
ALVIN R. PENNINGTON, Franklin 
NORICE E. PENNINGTON, Nortonville 
JACK H. PERKINS. Pensacola, Fla 
CINDY R. PERRY. Bethpage. Tenn 
ANN W. PHILLIPS, Campbellsville 
JAMES E. PHILLIPS, Henderson 
THALA C. PHILLIPS, Hartford 
WILLIAM A. PICKLER, Wheeling, II! 


ANTHONY E. PIERCE, Glasgow 

ROBIN A. PIERCE. Powderly 

ROYCE D. PILE. Shepherdsville 

VICKI L. PILE, Constantine 

JANET R. PILLOW, Bowling Green 

MARIA G. PIPER. Knob Lick 

ROBERT W. PITT. Hendersonville, Tenn 
JOHN J. PLANTINGA, Country Club Hills, II! 
KAREN D. POLSGROVE, Louisville 


ANITA L. POPE, Louisville 

CLARA E. PORTER. Lebanon 
JEANETTA S. PORTER. Falls of Rough 
MARGARET A. POTTER. Bowling Green 
RUTH A. POTTINGER, Louisville 
STEVEN D. POWELL, Campbelisville 
TERRY L. POWERS. Crestwood 

OTIS PRATER, Harlan 

TERESA B. PRATHER. Evansville, Inc 


KATHERINE M. PRATT. Bowling Green 
SHERRELYN J. PRESSON. Nashville. Tenn 
CHARLES L. PRICE. Louisville 

DEBORAH R. PRITCHARD, Johnson City, Tenn 
CARILYN D. PRUDEN, Owensboro 

MARILYN L. PRUDEN, Owensboro 
EARLRENE PRUITT, Louisville 

SONJA G. PRUITT. Louisville 

MIKEL G. PUGH. Paducah 


LAURA D. QUINN, Sturgis 

ROBERT F. RABOLD, Bowling Green 
MARY A. RAFFERTY. Franklin 
SHARON E. RAGLIN, Versailles 
HOWARD A. RALPH. Bowling Green 
JOCELYN D. RAUSCH. Evansville, Ind 
JACK H. RAY, Lebanon 

ROGER L. RAY, Glasgow 

CHARLES W. RAYBURN, Horse Cave 


LARRY A. REAVES, Louisville 

JULIUS C. REDD, Cadiz 

GARY W. REED. Lexington 

DEBRA S. REEDER, Birmingham, Ala 
ELLEN M. REIMER, Hardinsburg. Ind 
WILLIAM G. REINERT, Pewee Valley 
RICKY B. REINLE, Taylorsville 

CATHY A. REYNOLDS. Smiths Grove, Ga 
ERNEST R. REYNOLDS, Scottsville 


ROGER A. RHOADES, Fordsville 
RICHARD A. RIBAR, Louisville 
CONNIE A. RICE. Bowling Green 
BRENTON L. RICH. Kokomo, Ind 
CLARA N. RICHARDSON, Franklin 
DONNA K. RICHEY, Valley Station 
WANDA L. RIDDLE, Louisville 
MARILYN K. RIDER, Upton 
NANCY P. RIEGER, Paducah 


ANNE L. RIES, Louisville 

LUCY C. RIGGS, Owensboro 
CHRISTINA L. RITMAN, Louisville 
RONALD E. ROBBINS. Johnson, Vt 
HOWARD W. ROBERTS. Cadiz 
KENNETH E. ROBERTSON, Adairville 
JO L. ROBEY. Franklin 

DWAYNE R. ROBINSON, Crofton 
ELAINE D. ROBINSON, Louisville 


MARIA T. ROBINSON, Lexington 
ANN B. RODES, Lexington 
JO-ANN ROGERS. Shepherdsville 
MARY E. ROGERS, New Haven 
SHERYLA. ROGERS, Auburn 
SHARON L. ROMANS, Louisville 
JANE H. ROSE, Murray 

JONI L. ROSENBERGER, Louisville 
KATHLEEN A. RUBEY, Fort Thomas 


NELSON B. RUE. Bowling Green 
JENNIFER E. RUNNER. Bowling Green 
RHONA G. RUNNER, Bowling Green 
JAMES G. RUSSELL, Louisville 
LAURA G. RUSSELL, Orlinda, Tenn 
RICHARD A. RUSSELL. Bowling Green 
DARRELL. RYAN, Frankfort 

JOSEPH D. RYAN, Bowling Green 
RUTHIE J. RYHERD. Fountain Run 


BILLIE K. SADLER, Elizabethtown 
JANICE A. SANDEFUR, Beaver Dam 
DALE T. SANDERS. Owensboro 
VIRGINIA R. SANDERS, Harrodsburg 
REGINA L. SANDLIN, Smiths Grove 
ANNA C. SAVAGE, Nashville, Tenn 
DEBRA K. SCHWARTZ, Villa Hills 
MICHAEL L. SCOTT. Hardyville 
TERESA S. SEMZOCK, Bowling Green 


JEFF T. SHADOWEN, Bowling Green 
CHERYL K. SHARP. Hendersonville, Tenn 
TERRY L. SHAW. Caneyville 

WILLIE F. SHEARS, Anchorage, Alaska 
PAULA A. SHELTON, Eminence 

MARY L. SHERROD, Greenville 

EDWIN R. SHEWCRAFT, Fredona 
JANET C. SHIRLEY, Memphis, Tenn 
ROBERT D. SHIRLEY, Whiteland, Ind 
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SARAH A. SHOLAR, Princeton 
MITCHELL L. SHORTT, Taylorsville 
MARY S. SHOWN, Jamestown 

STEVE A. SHUMATE, Louisville 

KAREN L. SIMERMAN. Fort Wayne. Ind 
PATRICK Q. SIMMS. Danville 

ROBERT T. SINKS, Hendersonville, Tenn 
SUSAN K. SIX, Paris 

TOD A. SIX, Bowling Green 


JAMES A. SKEES, Bowling Green 
KATHY J. SLATER, Charleston, W.Va 
KRIS J. SMIALEK, Louisville 
BRENDA L. SMILEY, Vanzant 
CAWOOD G. SMITH, Harlan 

JANET SMITH, Glasgow 

LARRY D. SMITH, Glasgow 

LILA N. SMITH, Louisville 

NANCY G. SMITH, Russellville 


ROBERT J. SMITH, Owensboro 
ROSALYN D. SMITH, Lexington 
SHARON K. SMITH, Horse Cave 

SHEILA B. SMITH, Benton 

STANLEY W. SMITH, Louisville 

SELENA D. SNEED, St. Charles 

DAVID D. SNYDER. Louisville 
JEAN H. SOSH. Russellville 
HAMID SOWDAGAR, Bowling Green 


CARLA S. SPALDING, Lebanon 

CYNTHIA K. SPENCER, Beaver Dam 
DOUGLAS J. SPISICH, Evansville, Ind. 
CHRISTOPHER B. SPRY, Brandenburg 
JENNIFER M. STAPLES, Silver Spring, Md 
VENESSA G. STARKS, Franklin 

DONALD L. STEARNS, Albany 

DONNA J. STINSON, Scottsville 

THOMAS A. STITES, Hopkinsville 


WILLIAM C. STOCKTON, Glasgow 
SHIRLEY G. STOLL, Benton Harbor, Mich 
WILLIAM S. STONE, Owensboro 
GREGORY L. STOREY, Ft. Campbell 
GREG STOTELMYER, Connersville. Ind 
MALCOLM E. STRADER, Greenville 
STEPHEN A. STRANEY, Brandenburg 
GARY P. STRAUB, Louisville 

JOHN E. STRODE, Tompkinsville 


JOANI M. STUCKE, Lexington 
ELLEN K. SULLIVAN, Bowling Green 
DAVID H. SURFACE, Bowling Green 
KATHY S. SWAIN, Drakesboro 
MAURICE L. SWAIN, Louisville 
KAREN R. TALIAFERRO, Louisville 
FRED A. TAPP, Hadley 

CHERYL A. TAYLOR. Rockport 

GARY S. TAYLOR, Central City 


BRENDA L. TEMPLEMAN, Danville 
MARCIA E. TERRY, Cave City 

BRENDA S. THOMAS, Suitland, Md 
MICHAEL C. THOMAS, Upton 

MONA F. THOMAS, Paducah 

TIMOTHY K. THOMAS, District Heights, Md 
NANCY A. THOMASON. Owensboro 
BONNIE J. THOMERSON, Glasgow 
CHARLES R. THOMPSON, Louisville 


MARK H. THOMPSON, Fern Creek 
PAMELA A. THOMPSON, Lewisburg 
ANNA J. THORNBERRY, Poole 
REBECCA G. THORNTON, Franklin 
JANET G. TICHENOR, Hartford 
VALERIE S. TIMKO, Bowling Green 
VICKY L. TINGLE, Carrollton 

JAMES A. TINIUS, New Albany, Ind 
LYNNE G. TOBE, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 


KENNETH J. TOLOPKA, Glasgow 
CHERI L. TRENT, Elizabethtown 
TERRY L. TRUE, Liberty 

MORRIS J. TUGGLE, Henderson 
GARY W. TUNGET, Calhoun 
JERRY S. TURNER, Burkesville 
PAUL E. TURNER, Bowling Green 
JAMES D. TYLER, Cadiz 

ANN B. VANARSDALL, Burgin 


NEIL B. VANCE, Upton 

PHYLLIS A. VANCLEAVE, Morganfield 
PERLINE VANDIVER, Stanford 
RICHARD S. VAUGHAN. Edmonton 
DONNA E. VAUGHN, Franklin 

DAVID L. VINCENT, Mammoth Cave 
PERRY G. VINCENT, Bremen 

JANE E. VITERISI, Paducah 

LAURA C. VITTITOW. Morganfield 


BOBBY R. WADE, Campbellsville 
NAVITA WADE, Guthrie 

CLYDE E. WAGGONER, Flatwoods 
LARRY D. WALDEN, Louisville 
DENISE R. WALKER, Greenville 
RONALD J. WALKER, Owensboro 
CURTIS R. WALL, Lexington 
CHARLIE M. WALLACE, Louisville 
PATRICIA J. WALLACE, Clay 


WILLIAM L. WALLACE, Munfordville 
CHARLES S. WALTON. Auburn 
TORRANCE J. WALZEM, Rock Island, III 
JACQUELINE F. WARFIELD, Franklin 
RICARDO V. WASHBURN, Louisville 
MARY B. WATERS, Russellville 

ALLAN F. WATKINS, Bowling Green 
CAROL A. WEAR, Bowling Green 
NATHANIEL WEATHERS, Louisville 


MICK! WEAVER, Horse Cave 

GISELLE M. WEBB, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM N. WEBB, Lewisburg 
JAMES R. WEIMER, Hopkinsville 
THOMAS T. WELBORN, Bowling Green 
CATHY S. WELLS, Madisonville 
JEFFREY S. WELLS, Seminole, Fla 
STEPHEN D. WENDT, Bowling Green 
JEAN A. WENTWORTH, Shelbyville 
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RHONDA S. WERNER, Louisville 
ARTHUR L. WETTERER, Louisville 
GEORGE L. WETZEL, Edison, N.J 
MARILYN L. WHEAT, Scottsville 

RUBY J. WHEELER, Rockfield 
WILLIAM E. WHELAN, Louisville 
JEFFREY L. WHITAKER, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM S. WHITE, Cadiz 

WINONA R. WHITE, Campbelilsville 


LAURIE J. WICKER, Paducah 
CAROLYN J. WIEBMER., St. Charles, III 
LYLE J. WIIST, Cadiz 

BRUCE W. WILEY, Elizabethtown 
HAROLD R. WILEY, Glasgow 
WILLIAM D. WILEY, Glasgow 
BRENDA K. WILKERSON. Cadiz 
NICHOLAS E. WILKINS, Bowling Green 
LESLIE L. WILLIAMS, Evansville, Ind 


MARVA R. WILLIAMS, Louisville 
RONNIE L. WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 
SUZETTE WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 
GWENDA L. WILLINGHAM, Owensboro 
JAMES G, WILLOUGHBY, Marion 

A. COLLEEN WILSON, Owensboro 
CAROL D. WILSON, Louisville 
ELIZABETH W. WILSON, Mayfield 
JAMES L. WILSON, Manitou 


JERRY T. WILSON, Bowling Green 
SARAH T. WILSON, Smithfield 

SHARON K. WILSON, Guston 

LINDA K. WIMMER, Hawesville 

SHERI L. WINFREY, Campbellsville 
LINDA M. WISEMAN, Irvine 

DIANE L. WITTEN, Louisville 

MARY K. WITTEN, Vine Grove 

JANET S. WITTENBRAKER, Evansville, Ind 


os Bart Jones attempts to make friends with one of the cows on the university farm in southern Warren Coun- 
Milk shake ty. Bart, the 16-month-old son of Dr. Gordon Jones of the agriculture department, is cared for by Mrs. George 


Blank. Her husband works at the farm’s dairy barn as a regular employe. 


RUTH A. WOLFE, Walton 

RHONDA S. WOODCOCK, Gilbertsville 
KATHERINE F. WOODFORD, Paris 
MARTHA D. WOODSON, Auburn 
KENNETH D. WOODWARD, Philpot 
CAROL A. WOOLEY, Louisville 
CAROL WOOSLEY, Morgantown 
MARTHA N. WRIGHT, Glasgow 
JAMES R. YATES, Kuttawa 


JOHN E. YATES, Louisville 

DEBRA S. YOUNG, Auburn 

KATHI J. YOUNG, Hartford 

LENA F. YOUNG, Welchs Creek 

MICHAEL D. YOUNG, Bowling Green 
SANDRA K. YOUNG, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH J. ZEHR, Fairfield, lowa 

JOE D. ZILLMER, Bowling Green 

HEIDI M. ZIMMERMAN, Hendersonville, Tenn 
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How was Western different from high school, or 


from what you expected it to be? 


‘Western isn't as easy as It has the reputation for being.” 


—Jim Orrahood, Owensboro 


“You're sort of hit with having to do things your own way. / guess it’s 


about time, but still...” 


—Alma Louise French, Sunfish 


“A lot of things at Western are still on the high school level.” 
—Karen Lynn Hines, Louisville 


BECKY J. ABDON, Louisville 
SANDRA A ABELL, Louisville 
DEBORAH S. ABNEY, Calhoun 
MARVA J. ABRAM. Princeton 

ANITA C. ADAMS, Orlinda, Tenn 
REBECCA L. AKERS, Glasgow 
LUCY K. ALEXANDER, Burkesville 
FLORA G. ALFORD, Knob Lick 
DAVID W. ALLEN, Bowling Green 


LISA K. ALLEN, Goodlettsville. Tenn 
MARK L. ALLEN. Bowling Green 

PETINA ALLEN, Louisville 

SARA A. ALLEN. Bowling Green 
WALTON R. ALLEN, White Plains 

LISA K. ALLISON. Madisonville 

BETSY S ALSPAUGH, Danville 

JEFFREY W. ALSUP, Goodlettsville. Tenn 
CLAREESA ANDERSON. Hopkinsville 


DAVID A. ANDERSON. Louisville 
DEBORAH A. ANDERSON. Bowling Green 
PAMELA K. ANDERSON, Bowling Green 
TOM ANGSTEN. Southfield, Mich 

LISA G. APPLIN. Auburn 

LORI A ARMES. Elizabethtown 

CINDY S ARNOLD, Louisville 

VICKIE D. ARNOLD, Bowling Green 
SANDRA G. ARTERBURN., Park City 


REGINA M. ARTHUR, Louisville 
CATHY J. ASHBY, Russellville 

KATHY L. ASHBY. Russellville 

KEVIN B. ASHBY, Beaver Dam 

SUSAN K. ASOWITCH, Hollywood, Fla 
SHERRY G. ATHERTON, Owensboro 
VICKIE L. ATKINS, Glasgow 

JAMES H. AYDLETT. Crestwood 
LAURA A. BABER. Madisonville 


SCOTT A BACHERT, Fern Creek 
JIMMY H. BAILEY, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM C. BAIN, Bowling Green 
WANDA L. BAIZE, Bowling Green 

BRENDA F. BAKER, Cross Plains, Tenn 
JOHN H. BAKER, Owensboro 

NORRIS C. BAKER, Cadiz 

TERESA F. BAKER, Louisville 
THOMAS M. BAKER, Bowling Green 


MICHAEL W. BALDOCK, Campbellsville 
CARLA M. BALESTER, Cleveland Hts., Ohio 
BRIAN P. BALFOUR, Connersville, Ind 
DAVID R. BALLARD, Cave City 

TERRANCE L. BALLARD, Lexington 
THERESA B. BALLOU, Falls of Rough 
DONNA L. BARBEE, Glasgow 

MICHAEL A. BARBER, Jupiter, Fla 

PETE J. BARDESON. Gary, Ind 


PATRICK W. BARKER, Adairville 
ELLEN M. BARKETT, Cairo, III 

BECKY A. BARNES, Princeton 

LISA A. BARNES, Bowling Green 
THERESE BARNETT, Bowling Green 
JERYNN K. BARNWELL, Louisville 
KATHERINE M. BARRETT. Middlesboro 
GEORGE E. BARTLESON, Harrodsburg 
LINDA S. BARTLEY, Calhoun 


VELMA L. BATES, Pt. Huron, Mich 
DONNA J BATTS. Wickliffe 

JAMES D. BEAL, Owensboro 

ANNA L. BEASON, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA E. BECKER, Louisville 

LYLE T. BELCHER, Morgantown 
GERALD L. BELL, Lexington 
LAWRENCE T. BELL, Owensboro 
GENEVIEVE R. BELSER, Nashville, Tenn 


MARK A. BELVA, Morganfield 

BRENDA K. BENSON, Owensboro 

JOSEPH H. BENSON. Hendersonville. Tenn 
STEVEN E. BENSON, Indianapolis, Ind 
VANESSA K. BENTON. Cross Plains, Tenn 
CHARLES S. BERGER, Shively 

RICHARD BERRY, Bardstown 

MELODY A. BERRYMAN, Louisville 
MADONNA F. BERTRAND. Louisville 


GAY H. BEST, Danville 

TERRY D. BIGBEE, Franklin 
FRANCIS A, BILLER, Jeffersontown 
RAYE B. BIRDWELL, Clay 

LISA A. BISHOP, Elizabethtown 
SHARON L. BISHOP, Glasgow 
MARK J. BIVEN, Louisville 


LESLIE G BLAKELY, Owensboro 
SHERYLA, BLAKEY. Russellville 


Freshmen 


—- 


MICHAEL J. BLANEY, Gary, Ind 
FRANCES C. BLANKENSHIP, Scottsville 
KATHY A. BLANKENSHIP, Scottsville 
BARRY L. BLANN. Bowling Green 

JOY G. BLESSING, Huntsville, Ala 

LEE A. BLEVINS, Campbellsville 
SUZANN M_ BLEVINS, Lexington 

JERI L. BLICK, Olmstead 

JEAN A. BLOMQUIST, Owensboro 


JOAN M. BODENBENDER, Louisville 
TERRY L. BOGGS, Louisville 
RHONDA L. BOHANNON, Eminence 
NANCY L. BOOKER, Smiths Grove 
DAVID O. BOONE, Bowling Green 
SANDRA J. BOONE, Leitchfield 
ROBERT E. BORDERS, Bowling Green 
KAREN M. BOTELER, Philpot 
ROBERT J. BOUHL, Louisville 


BEVERLY A. BOW. Princeton 

NANCY A. BOWLES. Munfordville 
PAMELA E. BOWLES, Summer Shade 
MARK L. BOWMAN, Mount Hermon 
KAREN L. BOZARTH, Rumsey 

TED E. BRAINARD, Somerset 

RITA K. BRATCHER, Caneyville 
SARAH L. BRATCHER, Utica 
PAMELA A. BRAY, Alvaton 


THERESA E. BREEN, Nashville. Tenn 
DIANE E. BRENNAN, Atlanta, Ga 

MAY C. BRESLER. Owensboro 

DONNA K. BRIDGES, Goodlettsville, Tenn 
HAL O. BRILEY, Portland, Tenn 
SHERYL A. BRISBY, Morganfield 
CARLA J. BROOKS, Fountain Run 
ROBERT A. BROOKS. Goodlettsville, Tenn 
GAIL L. BROTHERTON, Lake Forest, III 


CHERYL A. BROWN, Greenbrier, Tenn 
CORBY H. BROWN. Gamaliel 
GLORIA J. BROWN, Sturgis 
KATHERINE A. BROWN, Alvaton 
PHIL A, BROWN, Hardinsburg 
PHILLIP H. BROWN. Scottsville 
RICKIE F. BROWN. Tompkinsville 
RITA K. BROWN. Russellville 

SANDY L, BROWN, Olmstead 


YVONNE R. BROWN, LaGrange 

DELLA A. BROWNFIELD, Glasgow 
MARLA R. BROWNFIELD, Glasgow 
JOSEPH B. BROWNING. Lebanon 
ROBERT E. BROWNING, Cross Plains, Tenn 
GEORGE E. BRUCE, Louisville 

ROBERT E. BRUMLEY, Owensboro 
JAMES W. BRYAN. Tarpon Springs, Fla 
DOUGLAS M. BRYANT, Bowling Green 


Special 
delivery 


A humorous part of Matyna Gerweck’s 
weekly letter from her grandmother is shared 
with Greg Emmert, a freshman from Louis- 
ville. Miss Gerweck, a freshman from South 
Orange, N. J., said she loves to write to her 
family and friends and tries to answer all the 
letters she receives as soon as possible. 


BOS) 


Freshmen 


LELA K. BRYANT, Bowling Green 
PAUL BRYANT, Owensboro 

BETH A BUCHANAN. Lexington 
STEVEN B. BUCHANAN, Madisonville 
ROBERT M BUEKER, Bowling Green 
RICKY R_ BUFORD. Glasgow 
APRIL J. BULL, Glasgow 

JEFFREY A BUNNELL. Louisville 
MYRA G. BURCHETT. Albany 


PEGGY T. BURD. Horse Cave 
RALPH C. BURDEN, Morgantown 
THEODORE BURFICT. Oak Grove 

DENISE L. BURGE, Louisville 

JEAN F. BURKA, Louisville 

KAREN L. BURKE, Rockfield 

TOMMY R_ BURKS, Bowling Green 
MARGENA BURNETT, Shepherdsville 
DARRYLC. BURTON, Louisville 


ROBERT T. BUSH. Rockfield 
PATRICIA A. BUTLER, Owensboro 
DIANNE L. BUTTS, Bowling Green 

DEBORAH A. BUZZARD. Bowling Green 

REBECCA BYERS, Louisville 

SHEILA F. BYRD, Morganfield 

PHILIP M. BYRN, Murray 
ANN L. CAGE, Gallatin, Tenn 
PAUL E. CAIN, Camillus, N.Y 


DOREEN J. CAINES. Winchester 

JAMES T. CALLIS, Owensboro 

BRUCE L. CAMPBELL, West Palm Beach. Fla 
VALARIE B. CAMPBELL, Versailles 
SHARON L. CANNON. Falls of Rough 
STEVEN C. CANNON, Owensboro 

REBEKAH L. CARDER, Hopkinsville 
DEBRA J CAREY, Glasgow 

ALFRED C. CARLSEN, Satellite Beach, Fla 


VICKIE A. CARMODY, Albany 

JOHN S. CARPENTER, Summerville, S.C 
RICHARD A. CARPENTER, Auburn 
SANDRA J. CARPENTER, Louisville 

JON C. CARR, Louisville 

ROBIN S. CARR. Bowling Green 

SUSAN P. CARR. Bowling Green 
CAROL A. CARROLL, Muldraugh 
JOSEPH M CARROLL, Elizabethtown 


To the point 


A multi-view projection problem usually 
takes 10 minutes to complete if you know 
what you're doing, said Glen Manson, a 
freshman engineering major from Louisville 
Manson’s equipment for Technical Engineer- 
ing Drafting 102 includes a drafting machine, 
engineering and architect's scales, a com- 
pass and an erasing shield 


ADO 


Freshmen 


MICHAEL J. CARROLL. Prospect 
LAURA R. CARSON, Gulfport, Miss 
CARRIE J. CARTER, Winter Haven, Fla 
DELIAH CARTER, Lexington 
MARGARET A. CARTER, Hawesville 
RICHARD R. CARTER, Bowling Green 
TWYANA P. CARTER, Bowling Green 
ANN B. CARWELL. Bowling Green 
OMER D. CASE, Owensboro 


NATHANIEL M. CASSELL, Louisville 
DONALD B. CATRON, Owensboro 
JAMES P. CECIL, New Haven 

REBECCA A. CECIL. Owensboro 

AMY K. CHAMBERS. Owensboro 
NORMAN D. CHAMBERS. Campbellsville 
CARL L. CHAPPELL, Elizabethtown 
JEFFREY S. CHAPPELL. Griffith. Ind 
JEFFRY T. CHASTAIN, Evansville. Ind 


ALICIA J. CHENAULT, Owensboro 
JOE L. CHENAULT, Winchester 
TERESA G. CHILDERS. Bowling Green 
CHARLES L. CHILDRESS. Central City 
JANET L. CHRISTIAN, Winchester 
TERESA A. CHRISTMAS. Russellville 
MARK L. CLARDY. Vine Grove 

DAVID B. CLARK, Brownstown, Ind 
DONNA L. CLARK, Versailles 


ESTHER M. CLARK. Drakesboro 
GARY M. CLARK, Owensboro 
MARC J. CLARK. Bowling Green 
ROBERT S. CLARK. Louisville 
SALLY CLARK, Bowling Green 
SHERRY E. CLARK. Woodburn 
SUSAN CLARK, Bowling Green 
MARK W. CLAYTON, Pensacola. Fla 
VICKI L. CLAYTON, Paducah 


RONNIE D. CLOYD. Glasgow 
PATRICIA A. COATNEY. Bowling Green 
BETTY R. COATS, Horse Cave 
CAROLYN F. COBB, Horse Cave 
KATHLEEN COFFEY, Lexington 

RALPH E. COFFMAN, Frankfort 

DAVID R. COLE, Cottontown, Tenn 
JULIA L. COLE, Salem, Ind 

DIANNE COLEMAN, Cadiz 


ROBERT J. COLEMAN, Frankfort 
BONNIE J. COLLETT, Valley Station 
BARRY A. COLLINS, Auburn 
BEVERLY A. COLLINS, Vine Grove 


DONNA J. COLLINS, Russellville 
MARY J. COLLINS, Bloomfield 
DEBBIE M. COLYER, Louisville 
KAREN S. COMPTON, Franklin 


SHELIA L. COMPTON, Bowling Green 
DWIGHT D. CONNER, Louisville 
GEORGE W. CONNOR. Lexington 
RITA F. CONOVER, Radcliff 


ELIZABETH L. CONSTANS, Bowling Green 
CHARLOTTE E. COOK, Mount Eden 
KENNETH R. COOK, Louisville 

PATRICIA A. COOK, Scottsville 


KAREN M. COOMES, Owensboro 
SUZANNE COOMES, Owensboro 
CATHERINE L. COOPER, Louisville 
MARLA K. COOPER, Hartford 


THERESA A. COOPER, Adairville 
GARY E. CORBITT, Bowling Green 
CAROL L. CORNETTE, Madisonville 
DONNIE W. CORNETT, Middlesboro 


WILLIAM J. CORTUS, Peoria, III 
MARY A. COSSEY, Bowling Green 
JILL K. COSTIN, Pekin, Ind 
DANIEL E. COUDEN, Owensboro 


JERRY G. COVINGTON, Elizabethtown 
ROSEMARIE COWHERD, Elkton 
MICHAELA A. COW:.EY, Radcliff 
DEBBIE L. COX, Glasgow 


ADT 


Freshmen 


PATSY R. COX, Woodburn 

STEVEN M. COX, Hodgenville 
TERESA K. COX, Glasgow 

TAMMY M. CRAVEN. Louisville 
BARBARA J. CRIBBS, Bowling Green 
MARIANNE R. CRISSY, Lehighton, Pa 
GWENETTA L._ CROCKETT. LaGrange 
SYLVIA J CROCKETT, LaGrange 
JAMES S. CROSS, Bowling Green 


JONATHAN D. CROSSETT., Louisville 
JON M CUDE, Hendersonville. Tenn 
FRANK M. CUFFE, Louisville 

ERICA D. CUMINGS, Louisville 

JOE D CUMMINGS, Portland, Tenn 
BARRY J CUMMINS, Bowling Green 
EDNA M. CUNDIFF, Louisville 
SARAH C. CUNNINGHAM, Louisville 
WILLIAM L. CUNNINGHAM, Frankfort 


ALLISON R._ CURD, Cave City 
KATHY A. CURNEAL, Elizabethtown 
JEROME DABNEY, Louisville 

CARL D. DALTON. Bowling Green 
DAVID E. DANHAUER, Owensboro 
DAWN M. DANIEL, Glasgow 
SHEREE D DANIEL, Hartford 

LEE C. DANIELS. Louisville 
SHEREE L. DANIELS. Ghent 


ANTHONY L. DARNELL, White House, Tenn 
DAVID S. DARNELL, White House, Tenn 
MARY J. DAVENPORT, Louisville 

JAMES R. DAVID. Commerce, Ga 

SHEILA G. DAVIDSON, Park City 
SYLVIANNE DAVIDSON, Elkton 

JANET L. DAVIES, Louisville 

JOYCE M. DAVIS, Franklin 

KENNETH L. DAVIS, Owensboro 


PAUL L. DAVIS, Louisville 

ROSE M DAVIS, Burkesville 
ROSEMARY DAVIS. Hopkinsville 
WILLIAM C. DAVIS, Hopkinsville 
RONALD A. DAY, Louisville 
WILLIAM R. DAY. Columbia 

KAREN L. DEBERRY. Bowling Green 
ROBERT G DEBERRY, Bowling Green 
ANN L. DEMERSON, Frankfort 


MURPHY M DEMUNBRUN. Cave City 
LIBBY C DENNING, Glasgow 

BONNIE L. DENNIS, Clarkson 

PHOEBE A. DENTON. Owensboro 

CARLOS A. DEPUY, Puerto Armuelles, Panama 
PATRICIA A. DICK, Dawson Springs 

CARLA G DICKERSON. Bowling Green 
KATIE J DICKINSON, Glasgow 

MARILYN R_ DIETRICH, Corydon, Ind 


KATHLEEN DILLAHA, Bowling Green 
KAREN D._ DILLARD, Elizabethtown 
SCOTT N DILLINGHAM. Dawson Springs 
DAVID A DINANNO, Goodlettsville. Tenn 
SHANNON E DOCKERY. Owensboro 
SHARRON B DOCKERY. Owensboro 
BETTY J DODSON, Decatur, Ala 
DONELL L. DODSON, Radcliff 

DONNA S _DODSON, Brandenburg 


ZOE E DONAHOO. Sebree 

NANCY G. DONOHO. Portland, Tenn 
DEBORAH A DOOLEY, Middlesboro 
TERRY L DOOLEY. Hardinsburg 
DARRELL W. DOTY. Lexington 

DONALD R. DOUGLAS. Maceo 

RICHARD T. DOUGLAS, Bowling Green 
DENIS M DOWNARD., Louisville 
JACQUELINE K. DOWNING, Bowling Green 


DEANNA S. DRAKE, Morgantown 
JOHN W. DREW, Lexington 

ROBERT M_ DREXLER, Louisville 
CINDY S. DREYER, Ft. Mitchell 

VICKI L. DRIVER, Gallatin, Tenn 
SHARON L. DRUIEN, Louisville 
KATHY L. DUNAWAY. Cincinnati, Ohio 
AVA C DUNBAR, Louisville 
CHERYL D DUNCAN. Owensboro 


DEBRA J. DUNCAN. Hartford 

VINCENT C DUNCAN, Cleaton 

ANTHONY R_ DUNN. Jeffersontown 
CHERYL L. DUNN, Morgantown 
KENNETH E DUNN, Bowling Green 
CHRISTINE L DURANEY, Winchester 
CHRISTOPHER S DURBIN, Bowling Green 
KATHLEEN A. DURBIN. Brownsville 
MARGARET S. DURBIN. Bowling Green 


NATALIE DURBIN, Smiths Grove 
PATRICIA D DURHAM. Austin 
SANDRA R. DURHAM, Portland, Tenn 
THERESA A. DURHAM, Bowling Green 
TERESA D. DUTTON, Versailles 

KYLE D. DUVALL, Greenville 

CAROL L DYE, Bowling Green 
RANDOLPH S. EADE, Bowling Green 
NANCY K. EAST, Smiths Grove 


RICHARD C. EATON, Franklin 

SHARON K. EAVES, Bowling Green 
DAVID R. EBERENZ. Louisville 
JEFFREY EBERHARDT. Greensburg. Ind 
WENDY A ECKER., Cedar Rapids. lowa 
TERESA B EDEN, Franklin 

LETHA C. EDISON. Alvaton 

INES V. EDMONDS, Allensville 
MICHAEL EDMONDS, Glasgow 


RENITA K. EDWARDS. Louisville 
SHERRY A. EGAN, Leitchfield 
RICHARD A. EGGLESTON, Russellville 
ALISA J. EIDSON, Bowling Green 
JULIE A. EISENMAN. Ft. Wright 

LISA A. ELDER, Cleveland, Ohio 
BONNIE S. ELMORE, Glasgow 
PHILIPP W. ERHARDT, Newton, N J 
RETA G. ERNSPIKER, Louisville 


AOZ 


Freshmen 


l] 
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| French connections 


Not many high school students have the 
opportunity to finish some of their senior 
course work in Europe, but Kit Huey dis- 
covered this is one of the advantages of a 
private school. She said she loved every 
minute of it. 

Miss Huey, now a freshman special edu- 
cation major at Western, is a graduate of 
Harpeth Hall School in Nashville, Tenn., 
which offers what can be considered an un- 
usual secondary education program with 
independent study. 

Miss Huey spent January 1975 in France 
as part of the school’s winter term, and she 
said it is one of the many areas of on-and-off 
campus instruction offered by the school. 

“This type of ‘live-in’ study is designed to 
broaden the students’ learning,” said Miss 
Huey. ‘Other students chose to go to Greece, 
England or some other European country.” 

Studying in another country, according to 
Miss Huey, is only one of the many programs 
which enables a person to see how other 
people live and work. Students from Harpeth 
Hall worked with retarded children, com- 
puter programming or teaching. 

Miss Huey said, “Each of the programs 
enabled many girls to learn to adapt to a 
somewhat different environment because 
we were living their everyday experiences.” 

“It has enabled many girls to learn to 
speak foreign languages fluently, to experi- 
ence the different cultures of the world, as 
well as being able to live it up a little during 
the designated time each winter,” she said. 

During the month Miss Huey spent in 
France, she lived with a French family se- 
lected because it had a person near Miss 
Huey’s age, in this case a 16-year-old boy. 

Miss Huey said each day she and her new 
friend went to a French school from 8 a.m. 
until 5 p.m., two hours longer than most 
American schools. The students were usually 
given a one or two hour lunch break. 

“Some of their everyday activities were a 
lot different from the way we do things,” 
said Miss Huey, and one of these is social 
life. The dating situation is quite different in 
France than in America, much to the dis- 
pleasure of available high school girls from 
America, she said. 

Dating in France begins at 18 or 19 years 
of age, and before reaching that age French 
kids meet in bars, or other such places, in 
groups, never as dates. This, according to 
Miss Huey, was one of the “most unusual” 
things the French did. 

Unlike the average American family, 
French families serve dinner no earlier than 


When Kit Huey went to France for a school winter 
term, she had to adjust to aspects of a different culture. 
“Dating in France begins at 18 or 19 years of age,” the 
freshman observed. She went to France a year ago. 


9 p.m. “Eating that late took some getting 
used to,” she said. 

She said speaking French became almost 
a way of life because the family she lived 
with spoke no English at all. ‘| had previously 
taken several courses in French, and living 
with a French-speaking family helped me 
improve what | had already learned,” she 
said. 

Asked what the most valuable experience 
of living and studying in France was, Miss 
Huey was unable to narrow it down to one 
special experience. 

“Learning to speak French fluently was 
definitely a valuable experience,” she said, 
“but | also learned how to handle monetary 
units, which is important.” 

“The most important thing | learned, 
however, was to adjust and live in a dif- 
ferent environment and enjoy it at the same 
time,” she said. “The whole independent 
study program was a valuable experience. 
Meeting people and learning new ideals and 
beliefs are always important and will be 
valuable for the rest of my life,” she added. 

—Terri Darr 


JOHN ERSKINE, Bowling Green 
ROBERT B. ERVIN, Alexandria 

WENDY J. ERVING, Elizabethtown 
JANE F. ERWIN, Scottsville 

JANICE F. ERWIN, Scottsville 

LISA K. ESTES, Elizabethtown 
JOHNNY W. EUBANK, Gamaliel 

CYNDI L. EVERSON, Jacksonville, Fla 
KATHERINE M. FAIRCHILD, Whitesville 


SARA R. FARMER. Fordsville 

CHARMAINE C. FARRINGTON, Woodbridge, Va 
LISA S. FARRIS, Morgantown 

DEBORAH A. FEAGAN, Pendleton 

JOHN R. FEATHER, Campbellsville 

PENELOPE FELAND, Lawrenceburg 

LAVONNA L. FELTS, Bowling Green 

CHARLES G. FENTRESS, McDaniels 

PAULA L. FERGUSON, Hiseville 


AOS 


Freshmen 


CHRISTOPHER A. FREEMAN. Hendersonville. Tenn 


na 


Freshmen 


DEBRA J. FERNIE, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
MARY A FIELDS, Bowling Green 
MARY L. FIELDS, Bowling Green 

SCOTT N. FIFE, Louisville 
DONALD B. FIGGS, Lexington 
SUSIE A. FINLEY. Tompkinsville 
KATHERN M FIRELINE, Madisonville 
VALORIE G FISHBACK, Carrollton 
EDWARD N. FISHER, Bowling Green 


RANDY H FISHER. Louisville 
BEVERLY A FISTER, St Joseph, Mich 
THOMAS H. FLANIGAN. Hopkinsville 

CREED E. FLEENOR, Bowling Green 
MARY B FLEURY, Dayton, Ohio 

RENE M FONDREN, Ft. Mitchell 
GWENDOLYN D FORD, Louisville 
MICHAEL J. FORSEE, Jeffersonville, Ind 
GARY S. FORSHEE, Franklin 


PAMELA K. FORSHEE, Franklin 
PATRICIA G FORT, Owensboro 
KRISTINE R_ FOWLER, Franklin 
RICHARD F. FOWLER. Scottsville 
PHILIP L. FOX, Lexington 

TERRI A. FOX, Lewisburg 

DAVID L. FRANEY, Owensboro 
TAMMY L. FRANKLIN. Glasgow 
TERRI M. FRANKLIN. Fountain Run 


WILLIAM R. FREDERIC, Louisville 


JUDITH C. FRENCH, Owensboro 
JEFFREY R FREY, Owensboro 
SUMMER J. FROST. Bowling Green 
MARJORIE A FULKS, Elizabethtown 
STEVEN G. FULNER, Louisville 
JACKIE L. FUQUA, Louisville 
DAVID S FURKIN, Campbellsville 


Checking it out 


“Patrolling in the library is a job,’ said 
Clifford Miller, “‘but you can make it whatever 
you want. It can be boring, but for me per- 
sonally it is interesting. You can watch the 
people and learn a lot.” 

Miller is a freshman from Miami, Fla. and 
is one of seven men who work the campus 
library, which is patrolled at all times when 
the building is open. 

He said the basic duty of library patrol is 
to assist people in whatever way it can 
and to help enforce the library rules. 

“Generally we make sure everything runs 
smoothly and if there’s any difficulty we 
contact security,” Miller said. “There were 
only three incidents where they called in 
security last year.” 

Miller said when he was first accepted for 
the work-study program, Mona Logsdon of 
the financial aid office suggested that he 
take an office job. ‘I'd rather be walking 
around and working with people like | did 
back home in a restaurant job,” he said. 
“That's better than working with four walls.” 

He said sometimes on Saturdays the job 
can be lonely, but he does have the advan- 
tage of moving around and being in a posi- 
tion to meet people. 

Miller gave five other benefits to being 
a student patrol in the library; two benefits 
are related to school work and three deal 
with other aspects of his life. 

“After working in the library you generally 
know where a lot of things are and this can 
be of value when | need references for a 
report,” he said. In addition to this, he said 
he knows the people who work in the library 
who would give him “first attention” if he 
needed aid in finding materials. 

“| can tell when there is a departmental 
test or when there are other big tests,’’ he 
said. “| can learn who studies and how they 
study.’’ He said it is surprising to see how 
many positions people get in to study. 

Miller said another benefit of being on the 
student patrol is the formation of friendships 


with the other patrollees. ‘It’s not like a 
classroom where you don’t know anybody,” 
he said. “We all know each other, and after 
work we play handball and stuff like that.” 

Miller's job takes him on a routine path 
every day. First he must check in the office 
between Helm and Cravens to sign out a 
clock. He said thisincludes the black shoulder 
bag which encases a clock which they carry 
around with them at all times while they 
work. 

He said he covers each floor in both li- 
braries performing his various duties, and at 
each station he punches keys into the clock. 
Sometimes there is only one station on a 
floor and sometimes as many as four. 

At each station he takes a key from a 
small box on the wall (there are 25 different 
keys) and inserts it into his clock where it 
makes an impression on a graph with the 
time imprinted. Miller said, “This process 
checks up on us to make sure we are making 
our rounds, and it keeps us in a routine that 
keeps us going.” 

Miller said he thinks the library patrol is 
very efficient because they “hit every floor 
every 12 minutes,” and two to four men are 
on duty at the same time. 

In closing the library, he said the patrol- 
lees ‘“must make sure everyone is out of the 
libraries, leave certain lights on and check 
all stairwells and all bathrooms.” 

“When we think everyone is out we lock 
all doors and run through the check-out 
procedure again,” he said. The graduate 
center alone has some 70 doors and he said 
some must be left open. 

Miller said, ‘Additional check-out items 
include making sure all offices are locked, 
putting away all the money and making sure 
all the equipment is turned off.” He said an 
experienced patrollee taught him this routine. 


—Charlesetta Hicks 
As a library patrolman, Clifford Miller's duties vary. 


Miller comforts a child who wandered from his mother 
while she was checking out juvenile books. 


DEBORAH K. FURKIN, Campbeilsville 
DONNA M. GAINES, Ekron 

CHERYL A. GALLOWAY, Evansville. Ind 
JAMES P. GALLOWAY, Hendersonville, Tenn 
CATHERLEEN GAMBLE, Franklin 

CLARICE GAMBLE, Franklin 

KATHRYN GAMBLE, Franklin 

BEVERLY D. GARDNER, Louisville 

JESS L. GARDNER, Lexington 


JOHN W. GARDNER, Greenville 
TIMOTHY D. GARDNER, Hardin 
REBECCA L. GARMON, Lebanon Junction 
TWILA J. GARNER, Russellville 
CHESTER A. GARRARD, Winchester 
JOHN R. GARRETT, Bowling Green 
SHARON K. GARRISON, Lexington 
LAURA J. GARTIN, Hartford 

VICKIE R. GATES, Owensboro 


TERESA L. GAUTHIER, Louisville 

JAMES D. GEARY, Beaver Dam 

THOMAS H. GEBHART, Ft. Mitchell 
DAVID W. GEOQGHEGAN, Louisville 

PHILIP R. GERROW, Louisville 

AMY E. GERSTLE, Louisville 

MARTYNA J, GERWECK, South Orange, N J 
SHELLEY M. GIFFORD, Bowling Green 
LESLIE A. GILBERT. Owensboro 


PATRICIA L. GILBERT, Owensboro 
CAROL A. GILL, Madisonville 

PHILLIP A. GILLIS, Louisville 

THOMAS P. GILMARTIN. E. Northport. N.Y 
CORNELL R. GIPSON, Rockfield 

CINDY A. GLAYSBROOK, Madisonville 
ALECIA D. GLIDEWELL, Campbellsvile 
SUSAN J. GODKE, St. Joseph, Mich 
ELIZABETH S. GOFF, Louisville 


TAMARA R. GOFF, Beaver Dam 
THOMAS W. GOOCH, Louisville 
KAREN F. GOODMAN, East View 
LARRY C. GOODWIN, Lexington 


KERRY R. GOOLSBY, Gamaliel 
DAVID B. GORDON, Trumbull, Conn 
DIANA R. GORDON. Florence 
RUSSELLT. GOSS, Waldwick, N. J 


LISA A. GOSSETT, Portland. Tenn 
JOHN D. GOVER, Bowling Green 
CARLIN A. GRAHAM. Bowling Green 
CONNELLY L. GRAHAM, Bowling Green 


KERRY B. GRAHAM. Bowling Green 
MELONEY K. GRAHM, Louisville 

CAROLYN D. GRANT, Bowling Green 
LINDSLEY A. GRANTHAM, Cottontown, Tenn 


MYRON D. GRAVEN. Glasgow 
WILLIAM R. GRAVEN, Conyers, Ga 
JULIA A. GRAVES, Franklin 
NIZIDA S. GRAY, Lexington 


JANET G. GREEN, Owensboro 
KATHY J. GREEN, Leitchfield 
VICTORIA L. GREENE, Owensboro 
MYRON B. GREENFIELD. Owensboro 


ROLAND M. GREENHAWK, Oxford, Md 
MARY J. GREENWELL. Waverly 
BARBARA A. GREGORY, Franklin 
DAVID M. GREGORY, Lebanon, Ohio 


KIM L. GREGORY, Owensboro 

LISA M. GREGORY, Bremen 

TERRI L. GRIEF, Kevil 

JOSEPH A. GRIESHABER, Jeffersontown 


TIMOTHY R. GRIFFIN, Bowling Green 
ANNA M. GRIFFITH, Ft. Campbell 
KEITH E. GRIFFITH, Louisville 

MARY F. GRIGGS, Central City 
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Freshmen 


JOHN GRIGSBY, Cadiz 

TRINA A. GRIMES, Louisville 

PAULA K GROCE. Burnside 

HELENE M GROSS, Livingston, N. J 
KENDRA S GROSSHUESCH. Naperville, III 
CARMEN M. GUINN. Horse Cave 

VICKI L. GULLETT. Cave City 

RALPHY L. GUTHRIE, Bowling Green 
LUZ M GUTIERREZ, Colombia 


SUZANNE GUY. Scottsville 

SCOTT A. HAASE. West Chester, Ohio 
DEBORAH L. HAFFNER, Bowling Green 
HELEN K. HAFFNER, Louisville 

LEWIS D HAGANS. Lexington 
DEBORAH L HALBRITTER, Louisville 
DEBORAH A HALEY, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA K. HALEY. Indianapolis, Ind 
ANNETTE HALL, Elkton 


DEBRA A HALL, Owensboro 

MARK E. HALL. Franklin 

RODNEY J. HALL, Jacksonville, Fla 

GLENDA D HAMILTON, Cloverport 

HARRY E. HAMILTON. Isla Verde. Puerto Rico 
SALLY L_ HAMMACK. Owensboro 

DONNA J. HAMMER, Dubre 

THOMAS B. HAMMOND. Louisville 
JAMES D HANCOCK. Hopkinsville 


RICHARD A. HANCOCK, Morganfield 
WILLIAM M. HANNA, Lexington 
BENJAMIN P. HARDESTY, Owensboro 
KARYN L. HARDIN. Louisville 

LARRY M. HARPER, Portland. Tenn 
WILLIAM M. HARRELSON, Russellville 
TIMOTHY D, HARRINGTON. Bowling Green 
PRISCILLA G. HARRIS, Franklin 

RUSSELL B HARRIS, Brandenburg 


SHERRY L. HARTFORD, Sebree 
EMILY C HARVEY, Olmstead 
ROBERT C. HARVEY. Glasgow 
JOYCE A HASKINS, Campbellsville 
MARK E. HATCH. Louisville 
BARBARA J. HATFIELD. Evanston, III 
DONNA M._ HATFIELD, Henderson 
STEPHANIE A. HATFIELD. Owensboro 
GLORIA J. HAWKINS, Georgetown 


VICKY L_ HAWKINS, Georgetown 

LEE A. HAWLEY. Chesterfield. Mo 

ERNA L. HAY. Greensburg 
CHRISTOPHER J. HAYDEN, Bowling Green 
RANDALL L. HAYDEN, Bowling Green 
JANET L. HAYES, Louisville 

DAVID M. HAYNES. Rockport 

SCOTTIE E. HEATH, Adolphus 

JULIE S HEBEL, Campbellsville 


CANDY L. HECKMAN, Ft. Thomas 

DINAH D. HEFFINGTON, Franklin 

HOLLY J. HEISLEY, Greenville, S C 
THOMAS E HELTSLEY, Bowling Green 
MARGARET A HEMMER, Huntingburg, Ind 
DONNA K._ HENDERSON, Hopkinsville 
YVONNE L. HENDERSON. Louisville 
SHEILA F. HENDRICK. Bowling Green 
JOHN M. HENSON. Vine Grove 


MARY B._ HERDE., Louisville 

KEVIN W. HERNDON. Russellville 
LAURIE J. HERRMANN, Bowling Green 
CONSUELLA L. HESSON. Bowling Green 
KEVIN R. HICKS. Frankfort 

STEVE L. HICKS, Mayfield 

ELMER L. HIGDON. Louisville 
DARRELL W. HIGGINBOTHANM, Hartford 
BERNITA J HILL, Bowling Green 


CONNIE L. HILL, Versailles 

JOVITA HILL. Bowling Green 
KENNETH W. HILL, Bowling Green 
ELIZABETH W. HINES, Bowling Green 
JOHN P. HINES, Bowling Green 
SANDRA HINKLEY, Bowling Green 
SUSAN L. HINTON, Portland, Tenn 
VICKIE R_ HINTON, Greenville 
SARAH L. HIRST, Bowling Green 


DONNA E. HOBACK, Louisville 
CATHERINE HOCH. Elnora, NY 

JAMES W _HOCKERSMITH, Bowling Green 
MELINDA W. HODGES, Rockport, Ind 
NORMAN S. HODSKINS, Philpot 

DEBRA A HOFFMAN, Bowling Green 
JOSEPH R_ HOGAN. Louisville 

PATRICK J. HOHMAN, Louisville 

ANN H. HOLDEN. Centertown 


JOA HOLDEN, Kettering, Ohio 
NANCY A HOLDEN, Cincinnati, Ohio 
DONNA S HOLDER, Bowling Green 

ROSE M HOLDER, Scottsville 

PHILIP G HOLLAND, Bowling Green 
RICHARD C HOLLAND, Bowling Green 
SANDY | HOLLAND, Bowling Green 
STEPHEN L HOLLAND, Evansville. Ind 
CHARLES J HOLLANDER, Calhoun 


CONNIE L_ HOLMAN. Bowling Green 
NANCY L_ HOLMAN. Glasgow 
MARLENE K. HOLMES, Campbelisville 
JAMES W. HOLTON, Bowling Green 
KAREN L. HOLYOKE. Buffalo Grove. Ill 
LONNA H_ HOOD. Bowling Green 
MARY E. HOOD. Glasgow 

DANA L. HOPGOOD. Morganfield 
JOHN K. HOPGOOD, Morganfield 


CURTIS L. HOPKINS, Glasgow 
CYNTHIA HOPWOOD, West Paducah 
JANICE D. HORMUTH, Evansville, Ind 
LLOYD R. HOUCHIN, Bowling Green 
GEORGE M HOWARD, Munfordville 
JAMES K HOWARD, Fountain Run 
KAREN B. HOWARD, Summer Shade 
KAREN M HOWARD. Whitesville 
KIMBERLY G HOWARD. Owensboro 


ADG 


Freshmen 


LAWRENCE R. HOWARD, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL G. HOWARD. Calhoun 
PATRICIA R. HOWARD, Bowling Green 
ALAN R. HOWELL, Elizabethtown 

KEVIN J. HOWELL, Bowling Green 

LEA A. HOWELL, Owensboro 

JEFFREY S. HOWERTON, Bowling Green 
CHARLOTTE M. HUDDSTON, Louisville 
GREGORY O. HUDNALL, Lewisburg 


CHERITA G. HUDSON. Hartford 
RHONDA C. HUFF. Round Hill 

GARY R. HUGHES, Smiths Grove 
MARY J. HUGHES. Auburn 
ROBERT S. HUGHES, Owensboro 
CATHERINE L. HUME, Bowling Green 
JAMES F. HUNT, Tompkinsville 
REGINA C. HUNT. Bowling Green 
VALERIE A. HUNT, Spencerport 


KATHY A. HUNTER, Portland. Tenn 
ANDREA L. HUNTEY, Louisville 
TERESA D. HUNTON, Rockfield 
SAMUEL W. HUSKEY, Bowling Green 
STUART J. HUSSEY, Bowling Green 
RICHARD L. HUTCHCRAFT, Ft. Mitchell 
JAMES F. HYTKEN, Louisville 

MARY J. INABNITT, Stab 
JACQUELINE E. INGRAM, Lexington 


MARK B. INGRAM, Louisville 

CARLA E. INMAN, Dayton, Ohio 
ANTHONY INNOCENZ!I, Owensboro 
KAREN W. IRWIN, Fort Sill, Okla 
LINDA K. ISENBERG, Gamaliel 
WILLIAM K. IVES, Louisville 

CARLA C. JACKSON, East St. Louis, II! 
JOY L. JACKSON. Bowling Green 
MONICA J. JACKSON, Lexington 


PAUL W. JACKSON, Madisonville 
SCOTT W. JACKSON. Newburgh 
RONALD D. JAGGERS. Bowling Green 
DEBRA K. JAMES. Owensboro 
ELEANOR E. JAMES. Glasgow 
JOANNA F. JAMES, Glasgow 
SABRINNA V. JAMES, Owensboro 
ELISA J. JAMISON, Olaton 

RICKY D. JANES. Campbelilsville 


TERESA K. JARVIS, Burkesville 

MICHAEL W. JEANNETTE, Bowling Green 
JENNIFER A. JEFFRIES, San Francisco, Calif 
KATHY J. JEFFRIES, Campbelisville 
JACQUELINE JENKINS, Olmstead 

MARK D. JENKINS. Bowling Green 

ANN S. JEWELL, Knob Lick 

BARRY G. JOHNSON. Owensboro 

CRAIG M. JOHNSON, Scottsville 


EUGENE K. JOHNSON. Bowling Green 
HERBERT L JOHNSON, Louisville 
JEANNELLE JOHNSON, Louisville 
JUDY L. JOHNSON, Mt. Sterling 
KAREN L. JOHNSON, Lexington 
KIMBERLY J. JOHNSON, Vine Grove 
LINDA S. JOHNSON, Auburn 

MARTY P. JOHNSON, Munfordville 
MARY N. JOHNSON, Hawesville 


PAUL E. JOHNSON, Owensboro 
STANLEY D. JOHNSON. Owensboro 
TONY L. JOHNSON, Louisville 
VICK! D. JOHNSON, Frankfort 
WILLIAM L. JOHNSON, Lewisburg 
HOPE S. JOHNSTON. Owensboro 
PATRICIA L. JOLLEY. Fulton 
CONNIE S. JONES, Mount Hermon 
JOSEPH M. JONES, Bardstown 


MARTHA J. JONES, Bowling Green 
REGINA S. JONES. Bowling Green 
VANESSA JONES. Edmonton 
JEFFREY E. JOYCE, Milton 

NANCY M. KACZMAREK. Evanston, III 
MELODY A. KALIFF, Lyndon 

DAVID B. KEEL, Edmonton 

JANA. KEETON. Trenton 

GINGER K. KELLEY, Clay 


LOUCINDA M. KELLEY, Clay 
NEYSA J. KELLEY. Bowling Green 
SHERRILL L. KELLY, Greensburg 
MARSHA K. KENNEDY, Hopkinsville 
MICHAEL D. KENNER, Sharon Grove 
KEVIN O. KEOWN, Hawesville 
PAMELA J. KEPLEY, Franklin 
GLENN E. KERNS, Louisville 
DANIEL A. KERR, Louisville 


ALTRICIA C. KEY, Russellville 

RICHARD C. KIDD, Stanford 

ROBERT S. KIDDER. Louisville 

WILLIAM B. KILTZ, Poseyville. Ind 

MARK R. KIMBROUGH, Louisville 
WILLIAM B. KIMBROUGH, Bowling Green 
JENNIFER D. KIMMEL, Beechmont 
AIMEE R. KING, Paducah 

KIMBERLY A. KING, Burkesville 


LYDIA J. KING, Olmstead 

MICHAEL H. KING. Hopkinsville 
PATRICIA M. KING, Franklin 

VALERIE L. KING, Louisville 

MARLA J. KINGREY, Glasgow 
JUNE E. KINLOCH, Louisville 

JAMES E KIRK, Fort Wright 
ELIZABETH A. KLEIN. Davenport. lowa 
KIM A. KNAPP. Evansville. Ind 


BEVERLY K. KNIGHT, Louisville 

LUANNE KNIGHT, Leitchfield 

LORIE J. KOHL, Winchester 

DENNIS L. KOLB, Louisville 

YIANNAKIS A. KOUZARIDES, Famagusta, Cyprus 
KAREN L. KRAUSS, Lexington 

ANNIE R. KREBS, Louisville 

SUSAN L. KREKO, Bowling Green 

KITRICK A. KRENGEL, Noblesville, Ind 


AND) 


Freshmen 


AD 


Freshmen 


SALLY L. KRUEGER, Northbrook, III 

GAY N. KRUGER, Reed 

ROBERT R._ KUBASCH, Bowling Green 
JOSEPH M. KUEGER. Owensboro 
MARK A KUESTER. Henderson 

KATHY L KUMMER. Louisville 
STEPHEN W. KUZMICH, Mount Carmel. III 
GREGORY J. LACEFIELD. Shepherdsville 
ANGIE D LAFFERTY. Glasgow 


ARDEN S LAKE. Hopkinsville 
MEGAN K LAKE, Lexington 

WILMA R LAKES. Danville 

PENNY J LAMINACK. Greenville 
LORIFAY LANCE. Washington, N J 
CHERYL K LAND. Louisville 
CHARLES F LANGFORD, Shopville 
LUCINDA LANIER, Bowling Green 
DEBRA J LANKFORD. Newburgh, Ind 


STEPHEN E LARIMORE, Louisville 
BETTY A LASSING. Nashville, Tenn 
MARK R. LASTUFKA. Bowling Green 

LAVONNA J. LAW. Scottsville 

DONALD C LAWLESS. Owensboro 

BOBBY J LAWRENCE, Bowling Green 

DAVID H LAWRENCE. Fort Thomas 

KATERINE A. LAWS. Bowling Green 
CONNIE F. LAWSON. Murcer 


PENNY D. LAWSON. Franklin 
SANDRA C LEA. Lebanon 
JAMES C LEE, Louisville 
JOHN D. LEE. Owensboro 
JOSEPH B LEE, Glasgow 
ROBIN E LEE, Jeffersontown 
ROY B LEE, Franklin 
STEPHEN P. LEEWE, Louisville 
JOHN H LENN. Evansville, Ind 


A hard-earned lesson 


It was a cold, brisk and overcast February 
afternoon one year ago when Helene Gross 
left Livingston High School in the heart of 
a Livingston, N. J. suburb two miles from 
her home. 

Within half an hour, she was lying in 
St. Barnaby Hospital where a team of doc- 
tors struggled to keep the fragile 17-year-old 
alive. 

“My memory of that day is a total blank 
from the time | left the school building,” 
said Miss Gross, a freshman at Western 
Kentucky University, in a recent interview. 
“All | know is what was told me months 
later by my family.” 

In her staccato yet soft-spoken manner, 
Miss Gross began to account that day’s 
events. She was crossing the intersection 
one block from school, when a speeding car 
driven by an 18-year-old youth hit her with 
such impact that her body was thrown ten 
feet in the air before she landed on her head. 

“It was reported to the police by by- 
standers that the driver was trying to beat 
the light, | don’t know. The last recollection 
| have is leaving the building and thinking 
about what a rotten day it had been,” re- 
called Miss Gross. 

After four hours in surgery, a neurologist 
and several surgeons accomplished the 
delicate and difficult task of removing a clot 
blocking blood flow to her brain, yet they 
could only give Miss Gross a ten per cent 
chance of survival. 

“That's all the doctors gave me. The lady 
next door to me in the hospital also had a 
basal brain clot — not as severe as mine — 
but she’s now a vegetable. | had one strong 
advantage over her — youth,” said Miss 
Gross as she sat Indian-style with her slight 
frame (five feet tall and 85 pounds) on top 
of the brightly patterned quilt that adorned 
her dorm room bed. 


Her coal black hair, just long enough to 
wisp slightly past her ears and fall just above 
her round mahogany-brown eyes (her head 
was shaved for surgery), now covers her only 
remaining scar of the accident — the sur- 
gical incision. 

For three months following the accident, 
Miss Gross underwent intense therapy to 
regain her balance, coordination, coherence 
and memory. 

“! also had to regain my will to live. There 
were many times when | went into deep 
depressions — | just wanted to die. When | 
couldn't get my hands to maneuver the way 
| wanted them to, | would get very aggra- 
vated with myself. | felt guilty because | 
couldn't write or eat like a normal person,” 
Miss Gross said. 

She recalled the day when everything 
changed for her. Her nurse was trying to 
teach her how to finish the quilt she had 
started before the accident. When the nurse 
began to complete a stitch incorrectly, Miss 
Gross immediately stopped her and began in 
the correct procedure. 

Suddenly, in the middle of correcting the 
nurse, Miss Gross became aware of what 
was happening — her hands had regained 
coordination and her memory was returning. 

“All of a sudden that sense of finding 
myself returned. | remember gleefully run- 
ning around the house and that beautiful, 
happy grin on my nurse’s face,” she said. 

Miss Gross doesn't have bitter feelings 
about the accident or toward the youth 
responsible for it,even thoughshe still suffers 
after-effects from the operation — a short- 
ened attention span and an occasional loss 
of memory. 

“It happened. Feeling bitter won't change 
anything. Occasionally, when my incision 
would hurt, I’d wish that his (the driver of 
the car) head would hurt, too. | realize now 


that the accident taught me more than any- 
thing ever will,” she stated. 

Miss Gross said that before her accident, 
many times she became very depressed and 
indifferent about life. The experience helped 
to “sort out” her confusions. 

“Most of all, the accident taught me to 
cherish life and realize what life had to 
offer,’ she added. 

This past summer Miss Gross worked as 
a counselor in a camp for underprivileged 
children. Many of the children were from 
broken homes, orphanages, or from “‘un- 
healthy” home environments, said Miss 
Gross. 

“| felt that | identified with the children 
because of my experience. Many felt the 
same way | had before the accident; they 
restrained their emotions and were con- 
fused. They realized that | understood them 
and, therefore, let me become very close to 
them,” she stated. 

The children, mainly due to their back- 
grounds, were not accustomed to sharing 
their emotions, or crying of joy. They did 
not realize what life has to offer, she said. 

“| think | helped them in that respect,” 
Miss Gross said. 

Miss Gross plans to attain a degree in 
recreation at Western and work with the 
elderly. 

“Many old people are just tossed aside 
and forgotten. They, too, feel not wanted or 
needed. | would enjoy teaching them crea- 
tive crafts, visiting them, etc. They needed 
to regain their sense of worth and accom- 
plishment,” she said. 

Miss Gross looks back on her accident as 
a positive event in her life. 

“| feel like a new person now — stronger 
and more energetic. | wish everyone could 
have the same experience as me, but . 
that would mean an awful lot of accidents, 
wouldn't it?’” she smiled and said while 
rubbing her head. 


—Barbara Hagan 


Surrounded by a handmade quilt, Helene Gross reads 
a book for an English composition class. The quilt was a 
major part of her rehabilitative therapy after she was 
struck by a car earlier this year. 


MARTHA D. LESHER, Middletown 
VIRGINIA T. LESTER, Harrodsburg 
SUSAN R. LEUCHT, Owensboro 
FANNIELLEN J. LEWIS, Middlesboro 
PAM V. LEWIS. Louisville 

DIANE C. LIERMAN, Fort Mitchell 
ROSEMARY A LING, Corydon. Ind 
KAREN R. LITTLEJOHN, Cadiz 

DAVID T. LIVINGSTON, Bowling Green 


GAYLA L. LOCKHART, Woodburn 
MARY A. LOFTUS. Princeton 

ERIC L. LOGSDON, Fern Creek 
KELLY R. LOGSDON. Horse Cave 
JANICE F. LONDON. Cave City 
DENISE G. LONG. Green Brier, Tenn 
THERESA L, LOONEY, Louisville 
CHERYL L. LOVELL, Bowling Green 
JOE S LOWE. Smiths Grove 


LORA A. LOWE, Owensboro 
MARION L. LUDINGTON, Fulton, N Y 
SHEK HOO LUK, Hong Kong 
PAULA A. LUSTIG, Louisville 
DEBRA A. LYKINS, Owensboro 
STEVEN W LYLE. Scottsville 

AMY D. LYNCH. Russellville 
CYNTHIA K. LYONS, Owensboro 
MARK E. LYONS, Louisville 


ROBIN R. LYONS, Centralia, III 
KATHERINE L. MADDOX, Sturgis 
KENNETHA M. MAHONE. Bowling Green 
JONATHAN L. MALLARD, Vine Grove 
KIM M. MANGIN, Beaver Dam 
MELINDA S MANIS, Rome, Ga 
PAMELLA D. MANLEY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
TIMOTHY P. MANNING, Henderson 
GLEN T. MANSON, Louisville 


MARCIA E. MAPLE, Louisville 
HAROLD W. MARION. Bowling Green 


MARY L. MARTIN. Clay 
PATTI K. MARTIN. Bowling Green 


ROBERT E. MARTIN. Bowling Green 
ROBERT S. MARTIN, Corbin 


VANESSA G. MARTIN. Glasgow 
RICHARD S. MARX, Louisville 


JAN M. MASON. Owensboro 
WAYNE M. MASON, Glasgow 


GARY W. MATHIS, Valley Station 
HERMAN D. MATTHEWS. Bonnieville 


ROSE M. MATTINGLY. Whitesville 
SANDRA K. MATTINGLY, Charlestown, Ind 


WILLIAM B. MATTINGLY, Campbellsville 
KARON K. MAY, Owensboro 


SHARON G MAY, Owensboro 
SHARON R MAYHEW, Adolphus 


AOD 


Freshmen 


DENISE MCBRIDE, Franklin 

MARY H MCCLEAN. Miami. Fla 
JEFFREY D MCCONNELL, Louisville 
SUSAN A. MCCORMACK, Bowling Green 
MARY L. MCCORMICK, Owensboro 
ANNA M. MCCOY, Owensboro 

LINDA M. MCCUBBIN, Bowling Green 


PATRICIA G. MCCUBBIN, Summersville 
JULIE A. MCCUBBINS. Rockfield 
MARTHA R. MCDANIEL. Horse Cave 
NORRIS E. MCDIVITT, Owensboro 
NANCY L. MCENDRE, Lewisburg 
BRENDA M MCFADDEN, Owensboro 
ROBERT L. MCFADDEN, Bowling Green 


GREGORY L. MCGAUGHEY. Louisville 
DONALD L. MCGOWAN, Bowling Green 
KIM R. MCGOWAN. LaGrange 

VICKI L MCGOWN, Bowling Green 
RONALD D. MCGUFFEY, Stanford 
RICHARD J. MCGUFFIN. East View 
RANDY C. MCGUIRE, Campbellsville 


GLORIA L. MCINTYRE. Georgetown 
LINCOLN B. MCINTYRE, Edgewood 
ALBERT F. MCKINNEY, Radcliff 
BILLY D MCKISSIC, Franklin 
ANGELA D. MCLEAN, Fort Knox 
MARTIN D. MCNEIL, Stone 
SHELIA F. MCPHAILL, Russellville 


LISA M MEACHAM. Russellville 
SCARLETT K. MEADOR, Bowling Green 
SHERRY A. MEADOR, Glasgow 
MARELLE G. MEANS, Nashville. Tenn 
TERESA A. MEARS, Kansas City. Mo 
CAROLS. MEEKER, Florence 

MIKE G. MEEKS, Louisville 


JOSEPH R MEIBERS. Cincinnati, Ohio 
SHERREE D MELHISER, Owensboro 
KENNY J MERIDETH, Bowling Green 
SHELLY A. MERRETT, Louisville 
SHARON S. MERRILL. Louisville 
REX B MIDKIFF, Hartford 

ANITA L. MILES. Anchorage 


DEBORA L MILLER, Bowling Green 
ELIZABETH A MILLER.Middlesboro 
GREGORY D MILLER. Louisville 
JANETTAA MILLER, Glasgow 
LISA C. MILLER, Maceo 
LUCINDA M MILLER, Bowling Green 
MARY A. MILLER, Niles, Mich 


RHEA E MILLER, Bowling Green 
TERESE A MILLER, Lexington 
LILLIAN B. MILLS, Ekron 

CINDY MINGS, Louisville 

NORMA A. MINOGUE, Louisville 
MARGARET K. MINOR, Owensboro 
DONALD W. MINTON, Bowling Green 


FAIN E. MINTON, Owensboro 

KAREN P. MINTON, Bowling Green 
CATHY A. MITCHELL, Bowling Green 
DINAH G MITCHELL, Owensboro 
PEGGY J MODJESKI, Middletown 
CHRISTINE K MOHR, Oaklandon. Ind 
JOAN P. MONCRIEF, Tallassee. Ala 


WILLIAM B. MONTELL. Woodburn 
TERESA |. MOON, Goodlettsville, Tenn 
JOE D MOORE, Calvert 

JOHN A. MOORE, Lexington 
ROSETTA L. MOORE, Bowling Green 
STEVEN A. MOORE. Bowling Green 
SUSAN E MOORE. Louisville 


TERRY R. MOORE, Pendleton 

TIMMY D. MOORE, Mortons Gap 
BARRY D MOORMAN, Owensboro 
PATRICK D. MORAN, Lancaster, Calif 
DEBRA L. MORGAN, Quality 

GAIL A. MORGAN, Glasgow 

JAMES W. MORGAN. New Albany, Ind 


PAMELA C. MORGAN. Niles, Mich 
PAMELA J. MORGAN. Russellville 
ROBBIE J. MORIARTY, Louisville 
RICKIE MORRIE, Horse Branch 
PHILLIP B. MORRISON, Glasgow 
JANE A. MOSS. La Center 
PATRICK J. MOUNTAIN. Owensboro 


DEBORA A MOUSER, Horse Cave 
ROBERT W. MOYERS, Smiths Grove 
PAMELA G MUCKER, Louisville 
CHERYL L. MUFFETT, Owensboro 
JAMES A. MULLIKIN, Owensboro 
KATHLEEN MULVIHILL, Wilmette, III 
CATHY L. MURDOCK. Cottontown, Tenn 
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Window 
plant(ed) 


Amidst her begonias, holly tree, jade plant 
and ivy, Kathy Foster looks out her McLean Hall 
window toward Grise Hall. She said although it 
was not time for classes to change, there were 
people milling around and she thought it might 
be a fire drill. There was no drill, however. 


aiiil 


Freshmen 


JENNIFER L. MURLEY, Burkesville 
KATHY A. MURPHY, Louisville 
MARY C. MURPHY. Owensboro 
MICHAEL S. MURRAY, Ft. Mitchell 
VANESSA M. MURRELL, Rockfield 
RICHARD A. MYERS, Louisville 
HENRY G NAGEL. Louisville 

NANCY L. NAHIKIAN, Otsego. Mich 
CLAUDIA A. NALESNIK, Yonkers. N.Y 


JAMES F. NALLEY, Bardstown 
ROBERT A. NANCE, Stanford 

DAVID E NAPIER, Morgantown 

TINA M NAPIER, Bowling Green 

JOE B NATCHER, Bowling Green 
NANCY L. NAVITSKY, Jensen Beach, Fla 
DARLENE E NEAL, Lexington 

WILLIAM F. NEDVIDEK, Bowling Green 
MARY J. NEELY, Owensboro 


JOHN L. NELL, Columbia 

SHERRY K. NEWBERRY, Ft. Campbell 
EDWARD D. NEWCOMB, Campbellsville 
DEBORAH L. NICHOLSON, Ft Knox 

VICKIE L. NIEMANN, Louisville 

JAMES K. NOON, Louisville 

TERRI M. NUNNALLY, Bowling Green 

GINA L. NUTTER, Vienna, Va 

DEBBIE J OBERBROECKLING., Waterloo, lowa 


The right angle 


A geometric construction problem for 
his engineering drafting class poses a 
temporary block for freshman Bruce 
Burnett. The mechanical engineering 
major said he enjoyed the drawing part of 
the class the most and labeled it as “fun.” 


panne saan 


DANIEL P. OBRIEN, Owensboro 
PATRICIA A. OBRIEN, Bowling Green 
CHERYL R. ODONOVAN, Glen Ellyn, Ill 
KAREN A. OHEARN, Owensboro 
AMON O. OKPALA, Nigeria 

CHERYL L. OLDIN, Northbrook, III 
EDITH J. OLIVE, Elizabethtown 
CATHY L. OLIVER. Scottsville 

WILL A. OSBORN, Trenton 


DIANE G. OSBORNE, Glasgow 

JAMES W. OSTERHOUDT, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM R. OWEN, Hardinsburg 
CHERYL L. OWENS. Russellville 

JUDY G OWENS. Bowling Green 
KELTON B. OWENS. Munfordville 

RUBY G OWSLEY, Danville 

PAMELA S PALMER, Roanoke, Va 
REBECCA J PARDUE, Fountain Run 


DAPHNE Y. PARKER, Morganfield 
MARVIN D. PARKER, Henderson 
HELEN J. PARRISH, Elizabethtown 
KATHY J. PARRISH, Holland 
WILLIAM G. PARRISH, Bowling Green 
KAREN J. PATRICK, Nashville. Tenn 
SHELLEY A. PATRICK, Paris 

BOBBY J. PATTERSON. Bowling Green 
DEBRA C. PATTERSON. Sonora 


Ay 


Freshmen 


JAMES W. PAULEY, Owensboro 
MARY E. PAYNE, Cottontown, Tenn 
WILLIAM B. PEACE, Lexington 
SANDRA L. PEAK, Henderson 
SHEBELL PEAK, Louisville 

JULIE R. PEAKE, Lebanon 

MARLA D. PEARSON, Scottsville 
RAMONA L. PEARSON, Scottsville 
SHARON L. PEAY. Madison. Tenn 


BONNIE R. PEDIGO, Cave City 
JANET M. PEEBLES, Bowling Green 
DANIEL S. PELINO, Fairport. N.Y 
JOAN PENDLEY, Morgantown 
LAURIE A. PENNISI, Columbus, Ga 
DEBBIE K. PEPPER, Russellville 
KATHERINE S. PEPPER, Brandenburg 
WILLIAM L. PERKINS, Louisville 
NANCY G. PERROS, Danville 


GARY S. PERRY, Louisville 

KAREN L. PERRY, Louisville 
THERESA H. PESOAT, Paducah 
BRENDA |. PETERS. Lexington 
DAVID N. PETERS, Louisville 

DEBRA D PETERS. Greensburg, Ind 
CANDACE J. PEYTON, Evansville, Ind 
BOBBY C. PHILLIPS, Franklin 

DAWN L. PHILLIPS, Lexington 


LAURA E. PHILLIPS, Marion 

MARGARET L. PHILLIPS, Nashville, Tenn 
TERESA S. PHILLIPS, Bowling Green 
TERESA C. PHILPOTT, Burkesville 

ANNA J. PICKENS. Princeton 

GREGORY G. PICKERRELL, Jeffersontown 
MARGARET J. PIERCE, Bowling Green 
LISA M. PILLITTERI, Louisville 

PIPPA A. PINCKLEY, Tompkinsville 


ERIC A. PLATT, Bowling Green 
GREG L. POGUE, Bowling Green 
MARGARET M. POLAK, Russellville 
ANNE POLICASTRI., Greenville 

NEIL A. POND, Cottontown 

ALBERT C. PORTER, Louisville 

LISA K. PORTER, LaGrange 

ANN M. POWELL. Louisville 
PENELOPE J. PRATT, Bowling Green 


KIRBY D. PRICE, Louisville 

SHIRLEY F. PRICE, Woodburn 
SUZETTE A. PRICE, Madisonville 
TONIC. PRICE, Louisville 

PATRICIA G. PRIEST, Harned 

KAREN T. PROCTER, Clarksville, Tenn 
RITA H. PROFFITT, Bowling Green 
MONICA L. PRUITTE, Madisonville 
BENNA S. PRYOR, Leitchfield 


KAREN A. PRYOR. Draksboro 
KATHLEEN K. PUGH, Paintsville 
CATHY S. PURSLEY, Glasgow 
KIMBERLY A. PUTNAM. Fort Knox 
WILLIAM A. PYLES. Columbia 
MARY E. QUIRE, Louisville 

GREGORY L. RADER, Hopkinsville 
MARSHA E. RAGLAND, Bowling Green 
DEBRA J. RALSTON. Bowling Green 


MICHELE L. RAMAGE, Dycusburg 
JOHNNY R. RATLEY. Sturgis 
LINDA S. RAWLINGS, Woodburn 
KENNETH D. RAY, Bowling Green 
LESLIE A. RAY. Prospect 

CATHY A. REAGAN, Rockfield 
SUSAN D. REAGAN, Tompkinsville 
ROBERT C. REAVES, Ft. Knox 
AMY L. REBEL. St. Charles, III 


NANCY J. RECTOR. Bowling Green 
CONNIE J. REECE, Knob Lick 
TERESA A. REECE, Edmonton 
JANETTE M. REED, Springfield 
SANDRA K. REVLETT, Sacramento 
MELINDA S. REYNOLDS. Cave City 
RALPH E. RICE, Louisville 

DONNY G. RICH. Scottsville 

ANN E. RICHARDS. Stevensville. Mich 


THOMAS W. RICHARDS. Bowling Green 
JACQUELINE S. RICHARDSON. Shepherdsville 
LONNIE S. RICHARDSON, Louisville 
STEPHEN D. RICHESON, Owensboro 

VICTOR L. RICHEY, Owensboro 

KATHRYN L. RICKETTS, Bowling Green 
MORRIS G. RICKETTS, Bowling Green 
MARTINA K. RIGGS, Upton 

CRAIG S. RILEY, Louisville 


JERRY A. RITTENBERRY, Madison, Tenn 
JAN ROBBINS, Vincennes. Ind 
SANDRA M. ROBBINS, Fordsville 
BRUCE W. ROBERSON, Louisville 

CAIN E. ROBERTS, Louisville 

DOROTHY N. ROBERTS. Bowling Green 
LLOYD T. ROBERTS, Glendale 

PHYLLIS R. ROBEY, Louisville 

SCOTT G. ROBINSON, Owensboro 


CHARLOTTE B. ROBY, Whitesville 
JAMES B. RODGERS. Campbellsville 
CHRIS A. ROEDERER, Louisville 
ALFRED L. ROGAN, Gallatin 
DENNIS M. ROGERS, Owensboro 
MICHAEL A. ROGERS. Hopkinsville 
JANET K. ROLLER. Danville 
CHRISTI A. ROSE, Louisville 
DEBORAH C. ROSE, Morgantown 


KENNETH E. ROSE, Corbin 
MARCIA R. ROSE. Bowling Green 
MARK J. ROSO, Crestwood 
ELMER F. ROSS, Louisville 

HENRY G. ROYSE, Glasgow 

RICKY T. ROYSE, Knob Lick 
ELIZABETH W. RUBY, Louisville 
MALINDA A. RUDD, Salyersville 
JONATHAN L. RUE, Bowling Green 


ANTS 


Freshmen 


DEBORAH S. RUGGLES, Glasgow 
PEGGY S. RUMSEY. Middletown 
GARY S. RUSSELL, Calhoun 
KENNETH D. RUSSELL. Poole 
LINDA L. RUSSELL, Greensburg 
LISA A. RUSSELL, Frankfort 
DONNAG RYAN, Gilbertsville 
JUDY K. RYAN, Mt. Washington 
CAROLYN S. SADLER. Edinburg, Ind 


GEORGIA M SADVARY., Bowling Green 
RANDALL C. SALLEY, Park City 

PAMELA F. SALTSMAN. Glasgow 
JOY D SANDERS. Harrodsburg 

NANCY E. SANDERS, Johnson City, Tenn 
PHILIP R. SANDERS, Louisville 
STEVE W. SANSOM. Russellville 
DONALD R. SAPPENFIELD. Sonora 
ROBBIE L SARLES, New Albany, Ind 


KEITH W. SATTERFIELD, Boca Raton, Fla 
PAMELA D. SATTERFIELD. Louisville 
GENE T SAUNDERS, Louisville 

GAIL A. SAUVAGE, Calvert City 

TERESA K. SAWYER. Springfield. Tenn 
DAWN R SAYRE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
NANCY B. SCHELL, Owensboro 
THERESA M. SCHEPERS. Whiteville 
JENNIFER A. SCHNAPF, Slaughters 


JOHN W. SCHRYBER, Katonah, N.Y 
CHARLES T. SCOTT, Apo. N. Y 
JANET S. SCOTT, Louisville 

JOHN T. SCOTT, Bowling Green 
KIMBERLY J. SCOTT, Lewisport 
REGINALD T. SCOTT, Campbellsville 
BARBARA A. SEXTON, Louisville 
DEBORAH L. SEXTON, Monticello 
GARRY T. SEXTON. Glasgow 


JOAN F. SHANNAHAN, Paducah 
MARTHA A. SHANNON, Louisville 


STUART A SHANNON, Bowling Green 
BEVERLY J. SHARP. Kettle 


KAREN E. SHARP. Burkesville 
STEPHEN B. SHARP. Owensboro 


DEBBIE L SHAVER. Ft Campbell 
KIM E. SHAW. Owensboro 


STEPHEN J. SHEAHAN, Gilbertsville 
DONNA F SHELTON, Mt. Hermon 


JUDY F SHELTON, Oakland 
TRINA A. SHIELDS, Henderson 


STEVEN D. SHIPP, Hopkinsville 
STEVIE C SHIRLEY. Glasgow 


TIMOTHY A. SHIRLEY, Edmonton 
BRENT E SHOCKLEY, Scottsville 


VANA J. SHOCKLEY, Fountain Run 
EVA D. SHORT, Louisville 
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Freshmen 


VIVIAN A. SHOULDERS, Adairville 
JAY W. SHRODE, Sebree 
HARLAND W. SHUNK., Euclid, Ohio 
JON K. SHUTTERS, Greensburg, Ind 
SHEILA F. SIMMONS, Glasgow 
DEBORAH L. SIMON, Bowling Green 
ELIZABETH G. SIMON, Bowling Green 
SARAH A. SIMONS, Dawson Springs 
BRADFORD C. SIMPSON. Fort Thomas 


SYLVIA L. SIMPSON, Glasgow 
CECELIA M SIMS, Hawesville 
KEVIN R. SINGER, Crestwood 
TERRI L. SLATON, Madisonville 
CLAY M. SMALLEY. Springfield 
LISA A. SMETANKO, Georgetown 
BURIE K. SMITH, Louisville 
GEORGES. SMITH. Elkton 
JOHN G. SMITH, Louisville 


LINDA H SMITH, Georgetown 
MELANIE L. SMITH, Bowling Green 
MONA G. SMITH, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA J. SMITH, Russellville 
PAULA A. SMITH, Cottontown, Tenn 
REBECCA G. SMITH, Hartford 
REBECCA J. SMITH, Middletown 
RONDALL L. SMITH, Austin 
VICKI S. SMITH, Irvington 


WALKER C. SMITH. Hodgenville 
WESLEY SMITH. Middlesboro 
MONICA F. SNOWDEN. Versailles 
ROGER M. SOLHEIM, Frankfort 
REBECCA S. SOUTH, Center 
PRESTON D. SOWDER, Mt. Vernon 
DARLENE M. SPARKS. Owensboro 
VICKIE C. SPEAR, Glasgow 
JOHN W. SPEIS, Evansville. Ind 


Edge of night 


On a late summer walk to the south end of campus, 
Elizabeth Klein, a freshman from Davenport, lowa, 
watches several people play tennis. 


ia 


Freshmen 


SCOSHIA E. SPENCE. Louisville 
RETHA K. SPROWLES, Campbellsville 
DAVID H. STAFFORD. Utica 
LORETTA M. STAMPS, Bowling Green 
ANTOINETTE L. STANLEY, Fort Knox 
BARBARA E. STANTON. Louisville 
JAMES M. STARGEL, Bowling Green 
LARRY A. STARR, Glasgow 
MILDRED L. STASEL. Upton 


CHRISTIANNE STAUSS. Alvaton 
SARA A. STEELE, LaGrange 
MILES C. STEENBERGEN, Scottsville 
JEFFREY L. STEIN, Owensboro 
PHILLIP M. STEINMETZ, Louisville 
CHARLES A. STEPHAN, Owensboro 
MARY J. STEPHENS, Owensboro 
MARY T. STEPHENSON, Burkesville 
VICKIE S. STEVENS, Lawrenceburg 


LISA M STEVENSON, Louisville 
JOSEPH P. STEWART. Bowling Green 
JAMES W. STILES, Elizabethtown 
PRICILLA E. STINSON, Franklin 
LEE A. STOFER. Hopkinsville 
CYNTHIA A STOKES. Greenville 
GREGORY P. STOKES, Bowling Green 
SANDRA K. STONE. Scottsville 
CYNDIA L. STRAIN, Franklin 


PATRICK G. STUCKER., Finchville 
DEBORAH G. STURGEON, Owensboro 
MARILYN D. STURGEON. Sample 
RHONDA F. STURROCK. Oxford. Miss 
CARL L. SUBLETT. Horse Cave 

DAVID H. SUDDERTH., Salem, NH 
ERNEST L. SUMNER, Cadiz 

MARLA S. SUTTON, Lexington 
WILLIAM B, SUTTON, Owensboro 


RANDALL P. SWAIM, Maceo 

THEODORE G. TABBERT, Hendersonville, Tenn 
DEBORAH D. TABOR, Bowling Green 
RONALD B TABOR, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL C. TANDY., Louisville 

SHERRY C. TAPP. Scottsville 

TERRI L. TAPP. Henderson 

JOAN W. TAPSCOTT. Bowling Green 

EMILY A. TATE, Bowling Green 


ANNE M. TAYLOR, Owensboro 
BARBARA C. TAYLOR. Bowling Green 
BATHESHEBA R TAYLOR. Russellville 

DEBRA L. TAYLOR, Beaver Dam 
DONALD K. TAYLOR, Beaver Dam 
JONI S. TAYLOR, Owensboro 

LOIS E. TAYLOR, Nashville, Tenn 
JOANETTE B TENGELSEN, Louisville 
LLOYD TERRY. Gary. Ind 


KERRY W. THARP. Louisville 

PAULA J THESSEN, Franklin 

CYNTHIA L. THOMAS, Dover, Del 
DONALD P THOMAS. Ft Campbell 
KAREN E THOMAS. Bowling Green 
KENNETH R. THOMAS, Louisville 
ROBIN K. THOMAS, Bowling Green 
WALTER C. THOMAS. Old Tappan. N. J 
YOLANDA F. THOMAS. Louisville 


MARK A. THOMPSON, Drakesboro 
PEGGY J. THOMPSON. Lewisburg 
REBECCA M THOMPSON, Tompkinsville 
WILLIAM A. THOMPSON, Louisville 
JEFFREY D. THORNTON, Cincinnati, Ohio 
LUVENIA A. THURSTON, Louisville 
MARK A. THURSTON, Louisville 

JON K. TICHENOR, Owensboro 

ALBERT L. TILLEY. Princeton 


MARY M. TINGLEY, Louisville 
ANNETTE TODD. Russellville 
GWENDOLYN TONEY. Columbia, Miss 
SIU K. TONG. Hong Kong 

RACHEL J. TOOLEY, Tompkinsville 
DIANE L. TORRI, Hendersonville, Tenn 
MARY C. TOUGHER, Louisville 
DARLENE D. TOWNS. Louisville 
JOANN S TRAMMEL. Russellville 


DAVID L. TRAVIS, Owensboro 
BRUCE D. TRENT, Elizabethtown 
CONNIE L. TRENT, Wayzata. Minn 
ERNEST D. TUBB. Nashville. Tenn 
BEVERLY A. TUCKER, Bowling Green 
JOHN G TUCKER, Campbelisville 
LISA A. TUCKER, Campbelisville 
CYNTHIA A. TUDOR. Summer Shade 
JOSEPH M. TURNER. Cave City 


JOSEPH W TURNER, Louisville 
KATHY L. TURNER, Franklin 

LAURA J. TUROK, Paducah 

LEE A. TUSSEY, Catlettsburg 
JANICE C. TUTTLE, Louisville 
REBECCA L. TWITTY, Christopher, III 
KIMBERLY K. URBANEK, Henderson 
IRIS L VANCE, Morgantown 
PHILLIP K. VANCE, Casselberry, Fla 


KATHY A. VANMETER. Bee Springs 
LISA VANMETER, Bowling Green 
MARY K. VANMETER, Elizabethtown 
TERRY L. VANMETER, Rocky Hill 
JUDY K. VAUGHN. Bowling Green 
LARRY B. VAUGHT. Central City 
MARTY W. VAUGHT. Owensboro 
WALTER G VICK. Olmstead 

KAREN L. VIKRE, Louisville 


ROBIN S. VINCENT, Louisville 

ROBBIE D. VINSON, Cadiz 

WALTER G. VINSON, Cadiz 

ANN L. WADDLE, Campbellsville 
CATHERINE E. WADE, Ashland 

VICKY J. WAGGONER, Hopkinsville 
JONATHAN E. WAGNER, Lexington 
ELIZABETH A. WAGONER, Owensboro 
FELICE J WAHLBERG, Ft. Knox 


ANG 


Freshmen 


ALEXANDER M. WALDROP, Mayfield 
CATHY L. WALKER, Elkton 

RICHARD M. WALKER, Greenville 
DONNA L. WALLACE, Jeffersontown 
SUSAN K. WALLACE, Louisville 
TONETTA A. WALLER, Bowling Green 
HERMINE A. WALSTON Lexington 
BELMARIE O. WALTON Bowling Green 
STEVEN R. WANTA, Bowling Green 


BARRY R. WARD. Miamisburg, Ohio 
CARY L. WARE, Central City 
ROCHELLE L. WARREN, Providence 
WILSON D. WARREN, Greenville 
SANDRA M. WATERS, Russellville 
BYRON M. WATKINS, Madisonville 
DAVID S. WATKINS, Smiths Grove 
DAVID W. WATTS, Louisville 

LISA L. WATTS, Harrodsburg 


ROSEMARY E. WATTS, Winchester 
ROSSAN WATTS, Clarksville, Tenn 

ROBERT L. WEATHERFORD. Campbellsville 
JANET L. WEAVER, Russellville 

PATRICK L. WEAVER, Louisville 
JEFFREY A. WEBB, Erlanger 

REBECCA A. WEBB, Owensboro 

RICKEY B. WEBB, Bowling Green 

GREG A. WEBSTER, Calvert City 


GREGORY M. WEBSTER, Park City 
LEE A. WEEKS, Goodlettsville. Tenn 
JOYCE M WEIDEMANN, Franklin 
BETH T. WELKER, Fern Creek 
KEVIN L. WELLMAN, Louisville 
DANA M. WELLS. OwenSboro 
DANIEL K. WELLS, Glasgow 
GREGORY E. WELLS, Owensboro 
MARK E. WELLS. Paris 


SUSAN C. WELLS, Alvaton 

DREAMA M. WESTBAY, Louisville 
ROBIN J. WESTBROOK, Englishtown. N. J 
SARA L. WESTFALL, Versailles 

ROBIN D WETZEL. Owensboro 

STEVE G. WHEATLEY, Hardinsburg 
KEVIN R. WHEELER, Gamaliel 

ALAN L. WHITE, Bowling Green 

DANA S. WHITE, Louisville 


GLORIA J. WHITE, Bowling Green 
KAREN A. WHITE, Bowling Green 
PRENTICE B. WHITE, Bowling Green 
ROCELIA WHITE, Madisonville 
GINA D. WHITLOW, Bowling Green 
MARILYN R. WHITMER, Owensboro 
ROBERT C. WHITMER, Central City 
DEBRA L. WILCOX, Madisonville 
KATHY L. WILCOX. Fordsville 


MARTHA A. WILKERSON, Cadiz 
TENA J. WILKERSON, Campbellsville 
JEANNE C. WILKINS, Lewisburg 
DONALD E. WILLIAMS, Louisville 
MARK A. WILLIAMS, Scottsville 
MARY M. WILLIAMS, Franklin 
SAMUEL M. WILLIAMS, Beaver Dam 
SHARRI L. WILLIAMS. Albany 
TIMOTHY L. WILLIAMS, Franklin 


WANDA J. WILLIAMS. Sykesville 
CELIA L. WILLIAMSON, Princeton 
FRANCES J. WILLIFORD, Russellville 
MARK A. WILLIS, Campbellsville 
MATILDA R. WILL!S, Campbellsville 
DEBORAH K. WILLOUGHBY, Versailles 
OTTIS F. WILLOUGHBY, Scottsville 
ALVIN D. WILSON, Bowling Green 
CHAD M. WILSON. Greenville 


DONNA G. WILSON, Scottsville 
MELISSA E. WILSON, Louisville 
PAUL L. WILSON, Utica 

STEVE A. WILSON, Bowling Green 
SUSAN K. WILSON, Louisville 
TERESA S. WILSON, Sulphur Well 
ZOE A. WILSON, Brandenburg 
VENETA J. WISE, Louisville 
TIMOTHY A. WITTEN, Louisville 


JACQUELINE D. WIX. Westmoreland, Tenn 
CELESTE A. WOLBER, Nicholasville 
BARRY L. WOOD. Brownsville 

CAROLYN J. WOOD. LaGrange 

MELODY L. WOOD, Bedford 

VIRGINIA W. WOOD, Lewisburg 
RHONDA R. WOODARD, Louisville 
MELYDIA R. WOODCOCK, Brownsville 
DONNIE G WOODEN, Louisville 


RITA D. WOOLBRIGHT, Bowling Green 

JAMES K. WOOSLEY, Caneyville 

DENNIS J. WOOTEN, Mt. Hermon 

JO L. WORD, Hopkinsville 

RAMONA R. WORTHAM. Leitchfield 

DOROTHY L. WRIGHT, Glasgow 

RICHARD L. WRIGHT, Versailles 

CHRISTOPHER B. WUILLEUMIER, Maderia, Ohio 
FREDRIC D. WUNDERLICH, Louisville 


LISA A. WUNDERLICH, Ft. Knox 
MARVIN J. WURTH, Paducah 
FREDERICK R. WYATT, Louisville 
RICHARD K. YANN, Louisville 
THOMAS D. YATES, Harrodsburg 
LAMONT YOUNG. Bowling Green 
ROBBI S. YOUNG, Louisville 
VERONICA E. YOUNG, Louisville 
CAROL L. ZAX, Louisville 


HEIDI J. ZIMMERMAN, Fort Knox 
TOM A. ZOELLER, Louisville 
SUZANNE ZOLLNER, Louisville 
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Applin, Lisa Gay 398 
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Appling, Gregory C. 336 
Appling, Norma Gayle 303, 336 
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Appling, Timothy David 305, 333, 376 
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What's in a name? 


“What's in a name?” Shakespeare wrote 
over six centuries ago. Today people are 
still asking that question, and Western stu- 
dents and faculty are among those who are 
blessed or cursed with unusual names. They, 
too, are wondering “What's in my name, 
and what does it say about me?” 

Each year Western computers spurt forth 
long lists of carefully alphabetized printouts 
of students’ names. The 7a/isman uses those 
printouts to organize the index. 

From Lizabeth Ann Aaron to Beverly 
Warren Zwicker the Ja/isman index has be- 
come a mass conglomeration of names — 
common and incomprehensible names, short 
and long names, identical names and names 
that are unique to only one person. 

Shakespeare may have said ‘a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet,” but 
he did not have a name like Anthony Waw- 
rukiewicz, lvian Schieferdecker or John Scar- 
borough. Three Western professors possess 
those mouthfuls, and they all readily admit 
that their names are cause for humor, 
frustration and confusion. 

Dr. Wawrukiewicz, a physics and astron- 
omy professor, said he does not want any- 
one to struggle with his name, so he simply 
calls himself “Dr. W.” 

Dr. Schieferdecker of the art department 
said his name is not as hard to pronounce as 
many people think. ‘People just see how 
long it is and give up,” he said. 

Dr. Scarborough introduces himself to his 
classes by writing his name the entire length 
of the chalkboard, stands back and looks at 
it, then he says, ‘Don't even attempt it: 
just call me Dr. John.” 

A menagerie of students’ names can be 
found throughout the index. The index shows 
the University has a Wolf, Hare, Jackel, 
Mallard, Stork, Wren, Roach, Fish and Fly. 

You can also find a wide assortment of 
edibles: a Cabbage, Pea, five Beans, an 


Appel, a Bacon, 13 kernels of Rice, three 
Rolls, eight Cherrys, a Corn, a Fudge, 16 
Berrys, a Ham and an Olive. 

“Colorful” names are abundant in the in- 
dex. This year Western had 108 Browns, 14 
Greens, 55 Whites, 21 Grays, six Blacks, two 
Blues and two Red (d)s. 

Common names were numerous, too, with 
158 Smiths, 84 Jones, 85 Williams and 115 
Johnsons. 

Having identical last names presents no 
problems for students, but when some share 
first and last names, confusion inevitably 
arises. 

Rebecca Smith, a senior from Owens- 
boro, who shares her name with five other 
Rebecca Smiths, said she frequently received 
their mail. ‘| thought it was mine so | would 
open it and start reading about all these peo- 
ple | didn’t know — then | would realize that 
it wasn't my mail,” she said. 

Patricia A. Williams, a sophomore from 
Nortonville, found she had received a loan 
that was recorded on her transcript, but the 
loan belonged to another Patricia A. Wil- 
liams. 

Confusion also arose when William Henry 
Brown, a freshman from Georgia, found that 
another William Henry Brown, a sophomore 
from Bowling Green, was in the same dorm- 
itory with him. ‘The only difference in our 
names,” said the freshman, “is that the 
other Bill Brown has a ‘junior’ on the end of 
his name.” 

The index also has lists of names that are 
similar. For instance, near the front one 
can find a Birdseye, Birdsong, Birdwell and 
six Byrds. Further down the list a Goodall, 
Goodbread, Goodhue, Goodman, Good- 
night, Goodrow and Goodwin can be spotted. 
Then there are the Grossmans, a Gross- 
huesch, the Grosskopfs and three just plain 
Gross. Ann Gross, a senior from Louisville, 
said, “With a name like ‘Gross’ you can 


imagine what sort of jokes are made.” 

Other students have names that are cause 
for humor, too. Laura Loving, a freshman 
from Bowling Green said, ‘Guys react with a 
‘w-0-0-0-!"" when | tell them my last name. 
They say, ‘Loving, huh? Will you love me?’ 

Kathy Nutt, a junior from Jeffersontown 
said simply, ‘My name is fitting.” 

Jane Frost of Bowling Green said her 
husband, Jack Frost, a graduate student at 
Western, does not mind the teasing. “After 
30 years, he’s used to it,” she said. 

Norma Frances Turnipseed no longer has 
to take wisecracks from her friends. The 
Bowling Green freshman was recently mar- 
ried. Now her last name is Holland. “It’s the 
only decent name I've got,” she said. 

Theresa Christmas, a freshman from 
Russellville, said children call her at home 
asking for Santa Claus. “If they talk to my 
father, they tell him what they want for 
Christmas,” she said. 

Julius Caesar Redd, a sophomore from 
Cadiz, said his name embarrasses him, so 
he tells people to call him “J.C.” Redd told 
the story behind his name: “The doctor who 
delivered me begged my mother to name me 
Julius Caesar,” he said. “| was the only 
boy he had ever delivered since he became a 
doctor. He said the day he delivered a boy 
would be the day he retired. | don’t know 
why he wanted me named Julius Caesar, 
though,” Redd said. 

Others who share names with famous 
persons are Mona Lisa Boards, Andrew 
Jackson Lamkin III, and John Henry Pickett. 

Having an unusual name, a double en- 
tendre name, or sharing a name with others 
naturally draws a lot of attention, but most 
Western students and professors take the 
teasing in stride. As the famous Julius 
Caesar (Redd) once advised, “If you don't 
like your name, don’t blame yourself, blame 
your parents.” 
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Under the dome 


Caught without an umbrella, Fred Nalley walks 
to his 10:20 Humanities class with Cindy Kelley 
and her umbrella. Nalley said he and Miss 
Kelley used to meet near Bemis Lawrence Hall 
and walk to classes together. 
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Snowball express 


Oblivious to the possible dangers (at least 15 students were 
treated for minor injuries at the campus Clinic), students take 
advantage of the snow-slickened hill behind Wetherby Administra- 
tion Building. Although there were no Flexible Flyers and tobog- 
gans, ‘sledding,’ minus the sleds, was improvised to include 
trays, wallpaper and garbage can lids. Joann Hofelich utilizes the 
Feb. 2 snowfall of two inches in another manner. The senior art 
major from Louisville sculptures a ‘banana’ outside Ivan Wilson 
Fine Arts Center. She said it was the first time she had done any- 
thing like that, and it took her one hour to complete. Classes were 
called off until 11:30 a.m. on Feb. 3 — a rarity for Western 
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started for the fall semester on Monday, Aug. 25 
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Comic relief 


Although he said he usually reads the book section of 
the Sunday paper first, Sgt. Bronson D. Hacker reads 
the comics because ‘‘they were on the top of the pile 
left by someone else.” Sgt. Hacker, the 4 p.m. to mid- 
night shift commander, was relaxing while working on 
temporary traffic duty during fall registration. 
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Subconscious 
study 


Study for a mid-term class takes its toll on Garry 
Compton, a sophomore government major from 
Louisville. Compton tried to initially fight the need 
for a short nap but finally succumbed to it while 
he was studying in a room on the third floor of the 
Downing University Center. He was taking a bi- 
term Library Science 101 class. 
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A small world 


Using blueprints of her Victorian style house in 
Madisonville, Lil Bassett designed a ceramic model as 
a Christmas present for her parents. The commercial art 
major glazes the house before the second firing. It took 
a month to make and a month to dry so her parents did 
not receive the house until their February anniversary. 
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Ten Sigma Nu pledge class members sold 1,000 
multi-colored balloons to parade watchers who lined 
Bowling Green streets at Homecoming. John Erskine 
and Bobby Hilliard, both Bowling Green freshmen, 
said the people ‘kind of liked” the novelty sales item 
Erskine said he and his brothers started blowing up the 
balloons early that morning. When a couple of hundred 
were ready, some of the members started the sales 
campaign. Each balloon sold for 25 cents. 
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The removal of four dwellings — Ogden Cottage, 
Bryant property, the home economics department's 
home management house and another house that 
faced State Street — made space for the new En- 
vironmental Sciences and Technology building. Ac- 
cording to Owen Lawson, physical plant administrator, 
the new building will house the agriculture, industrial 
education, geography and geology departments. A 
limited amount of environmental technology will also 
be offered. The building officially opened in spring 1976. 
It was originally scheduled for completion in August 
1975, but was delayed because of weather, labor and 
material supplies. The total cost of the building was 
estimated at $4'% million. Bill Ross applies a touch-up 
of plaster while fellow workman Carl Douns shovels 
gravel for a cement wall at the rear of the building. 
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Peters, William Gunnar 
Petersen, Albert Jepmond 
Petersen, Sandra Hanson 
Peterson, Gordon Andrew 248, 328 
Peterson, Jackie K. Jackson 
Peterson, Joan Carol N. 
Peterson, Joann Kay 
Peterson, Kevin William 
Peterson, Phyllis Ilona 
Peterson, Phyllis Louise 
Peterson, Rose Mary Osborn 
Peterson, Suzanne Ramsey 
Peterson, William Joseph 
Petett, Lisa Kaye 
Petett, Mae Van Craig 
Petrie, Patricia L. McGehee 
Petrie, Sherry 
Petrzelka, Melody Rose 382 
Pettey, James 299 
Pettey, Marylyn 312 
Pettus, Morgan Maurice 277, 284 
Pettus, Wilton Keith 
Petty, Daniel Wade 
Petty, Freda Carroll 
Petty, Gregory Charles 241 
Peveler, Marilynn K. Yeiser 
Peyton, Candace Jean 413 
Pfaadt, Louis Melvin 
Pfalzer, Joseph Kirk 
Pfannerstill, Thomas A., Jr. 4-5, 306 
Pfister, David Richard 149 
Pfister, Marsha Renee 
Pfohl, Christine E. Cobb 
Phan, Tuong, Quoc 
Pharris, Joseph Michael 
Phelps, Alice Hampton 
Phelps, Arthur Milburn 
Phelps, Bobby Joe 
Phelps, Carolyn 
Phelps, Deanna J. Barnett 
Phelps, Doris M. Reese 
Phelps, James Ellsworth 
Phelps, Karen Tyson 
Phelps, Linda Sue 
Phelps, Mary Lue 
Phelps, Phyllis Maria 
Phelps, Robert Carlisle 
Phelps, Roger A., || 63, 291 
Phelps, Susan Diane 
Phelps, William Alfred 382 
Phi Alpha Theta 312-313 
Phi Beta Lambda 328-329 
Phi Beta Sigma 286-287 
Phi Delta Theta 286-287 
Phi Mu 6, 185, 270-271 
Phi Mu Alpha 324-325 
Phi Upsilon Omicron 320-321 
Philley, Sandra Wisdom 
Phillips, Alice Fleming 
Phillips, Ann Wallace 395 
Phillips, Betty Jo Coffey 
Phillips, Billy Ray 
Phillips, Bobby C., Jr. 413 
Phillips, Brenda Karen 
Phillips, Bruce Allan 284 
Phillips, Carmen Marie 
Phillips, Carol Sue 
Phillips, Charles Douglas 


Phillips, Charles Lynn 


Phillips, Connie Janine 268 
Phillips, Dawn Lynne 413 
Phillips, Gary Ray 
Phillips, Georgianna 
Phillips, Gina Gail 
Phillips, Greg 298 
Phillips, J. Earlene Baugh 
Phillips, James Edward 295 
Phillips, James Maynard 
Phillips, Jeffrey Glen 
Phillips, John C. 300 
Phillips, Joseph James 330 
Phillips, Josephine Hull 
Phillips, Karen Shearer 
Phillips, Laura Ellen 413 
Phillips, Lawrence Lee 
Phillips, Louise B. 
Phillips, Margaret Louise 413 
Phillips, Melissa Anne 
Phillips, Patrick Leonard 
Phillips, Paul W. 
Phillips, Roger Glenn 
Phillips, Ruth Clasby 
Phillips, Sandra G. 
Phillips, Sara Boshers 
Phillips, Sister Agnes 
Phillips, Steve 31 
Phillips, Teresa Sue 413 
Phillips, Thala Caroline 268, 395 
Phillips, Thomas Edgar 
Phillips, Tracy Brian 158-159 
Phillips, Vanessa Ann 
Philosophy and Religion Dept. 220 
Philpot, Joan Jennings 
Philpott, James Oscar 
Philpott, Peggy Jean 
Philpott, Teresa Carol 413 
Physical Education and Recreation 
Dept. 239 
Physical Plant Administrator 
208-209, 375 
Physics and Astronomy Dept. 257 
Pysics Club 322-323 
Pi Kappa Alpha 288 
Pi Kappa Phi 288-289 
Pi Mu Epsilon 323 
Pi Omega Pi 328-329 
Pi Sigma Alpha 308 
Pickard, Simeon Taylor 118 
Pickard, Stephen Paul 
Pickens, Anna Jo 267, 413 
Pickens, Jim 20, 168, 202 
Pickerill, Debra Sue 
Pickerill, Robert Louis 287 
Pickering, Rodney Ritchie 
Pickerrell, Gregory Gene 413 
Pickett, Charles Douglas 


Pickett, James Clay 300-301 
Pickett, John Henry 104 
Pickett, Joylet Nelson 
Pickett, Marcella Gale 
Pickett, Robert S. 

Pickett, William Allen 
Pickett, William Burns 300, 363 
Pickler, William Allen 395 
Pierce, Anthony Earl 395 
Pierce, Bruce Douglas 287 
Pierce, Charlotte Ann 
Pierce, Jo Wade 

Pierce, Kenneth Ray 
Pierce, Lorna S. Patterson 
Pierce, Marcus Edward 
Pierce, Margaret Jenrose 413 
Pierce, Michael Raye 
Pierce, Robin Ann 395 
Piercy, Danny Ray 

Piercy, Pamela Charlene 
Pierson, Don Gordon 
Pierson, Nina Davis 

Pigg, Raymond Edward 
Pigman, Julia Bach 

Pike, Donovan Sanky, Jr. 
Pike, Nancy L. 

Pile, Kenneth Ray 

Pile, Mildred H. 

Pile, Perry Allen 

Pile, Royce Duane 395 
Pile, Vicki Lynne 395 
Pillitteri, Lisa Marie 271, 413 
Pillow, Ginny Lyn 302 
Pillow, Janet Ruth 395 
Pillow, Philip Reeves 
Pinckley, Pippa Ann 19, 413 
Pine, Carla Jean 

Ping, David Eugene 
Pinholster, Mark Allen 
Pinkerton, James Walker 
Pinkerton, Joel Warren 
Pinkney, Thaddeus E. 
Pinkston, Donna Sue 
Pinne, Caroline Lee 

Pinto, Claudia Marie 

Piper, Donald Wayne 

Piper, Maria Gwen 395 
Pippin, Henry Clay 

Pippin, Rebecca G. Tabor 
Piringer, Barbara Lydon 
Piringer, Bruce Richard 
Pirtle, Retha Ann Raymer 
Pitchford, Hilda Carol 
Pitchford, John Robert 
Pitchford, Mark Anthony 
Pitchford, Marla Elaine 
Pitchford, Phillip Dean 
Pitcock, Larry Powell 
Pitcock, Linda Hart 
Pitcock, Philip D. 

Pitcock, Sandra Gail 309, 363 
Pitt, Robert William 395 
Pittman, Frank 241 

Plamp, Roger Miles 
Plankers, Patricia Baldwin 
Plantinga, John J. 

Platt, Anita Elvira 268, 363 
Platt, Christine Anne 332 
Platt, Eric Alan 413 
Playing second fiddle 2-3 
Playing with Mother Nature 166-167 
Playoffs 132-135 

Pleiman, Vernon Alan 240 
Plenty, Senia Ann 

Ploumis, Mary 

Pluschau, John Charles 364 
Poarch, Cherleen Dawn 
Podbelsek, Allan Ray 
Podbesek, Patricia Anne 267, 382 
Poe, Retta 241 

Poe, William Bradford 
Pogrotsky, Marvin W. 
Pogrotsky, Michele Merrick 
Pogrotsky, Ricky Morris 330 
Pogue, Beverly Ann 

Pogue, David Allin 

Pogue, Greg Lynn 413 
Pogue, Sharon Kaye 
Poindexter, Earl C., Jr. 
Poindexter, Eleanor Kemp 
Poindexter, Howard 

Polak, Margaret 413 
Poland, Billy Hugh 

Poland, Elizabeth Ann 268 
Policastri, Anne 413 
Policinski, Mark Robert 263, 293, 295 
Polio, Michael Louis 

Politi, Keith Vincent 
Politics 68-69, 308-309 
Polk, Charles Edward, I11 364 
Polk, Willie Christopher 
Polka, Richard Aloysius 
Pollard, Monica Nathan 
Pollard, Robert David 
Pollard, William Lawrence 
Pollock, Carol Beth 364 
Pollock, David Jon 28, 382 
Pollock, Rebecca Belle B. 
Polsgrove, Karen Denise 395 
Polson, Judy Carol Jones 
Ponce, Barbara J. Clemens 
Pond, Neil Arthur 413 
Poole, David Owen 

Poole, Deena Jan 

Poole, Glenda F. Moody 
Poole, L. Dale 

Poole, Legail 308, 364 
Poole, Tommy B. 

Poor, Julia Katherine 271 
Poore, John Randolph 
Poore, Saundra F. Burchett 
Popania, Liz 270 

Pope, Anita Lynn 270, 395 
Pope, Mary Alice Craig 
Pope, Pamela Weir 

Porta, Mark Hammond 288 
Porter, Albert C. 413 
Porter, Carl T. 


Porter, Clara Elizabeth 306, 395 
Porter, Deborah Jo 

Porter, Gaynell 

Porter, Glenn Lane 141 

Porter, Jeanetta Susan 179, 395 
Porter, Joyce |. 

Porter, Juanita Bland 

Porter, Kathy Hays 

Porter, Lisa Kay 413 

Porter, Mary Kathleen 

Porter, Melinda Joan 332, 364 
Porter, Nancy Evelyn 

Porter, Patricia Elaine 

Porter, Reba Kathryn 

Porter, Robert Earl 

Porter, Ronald Lee 

Porter, Sara Jane 

Porter, Sister Francis J. 

Porter, William Ray 


Portman, Joseph Sanford, Jr. 311, 382 


Portrait of a President 192-197 
Posey, Debbie Sue 

Posey, Marvin Neel, Jr. 
Possehl, Andrea L. Hoover 
Post, Audrey Elizabeth 
Post Graduation 124-125 
Post, Steven Wilbert 
Poston, Hugh Owens, Jr. 
Poston, Jeffrey Daniel 
Poteet, Clint 

Pott, Nelson A., III 

Potter College 216-229 
Potter, John Michael 382 
Potter, Judy Ann 

Potter, Karen Sue 

Potter, Margaret Ann 395 
Potter, Richard Alan 
Potter, Terry Lee 

Potter, Thomas Douglas 
Pottinger, Karen Denise 364 
Pottinger, Kathy Sue 382 
Pottinger, Ruth Ann 395 
Pottinger, Wanda Sue S. 
Potts, Albert S., Jr. 

Potts, Rebecca A. Casebier 
Poulton, Martha Christie 
Powell, Alan 141 

Powell, Ann Michele 413 
Powell, Anna Marietha 
Powell, Belinda Ann Boyer 
Powell, Bill 158-159 
Powell, Carita Fay 382 


Powell, Donald Ray 249 
Powell, Doris Melton 
Powell, Gerald Lee 

Powell, James Marcus 383 
Powell, Jayne Elizabeth 
Powell, Joanne Piatkowski 
Powell, Joseph Delbert 331 
Powell, Judy Ann Nuckols 
Powell, Kenneth Ray 383 


Powell, Lawrence Edwin 291, 295, 322 


Powell, Linda Fay 

Powell, Mason Emery 
Powell, Michael William 
Powell, Rogers D. 

Powell, Sallie Lucille 

Powell, Sandra Faye 
Powell, Steven Daris 
Powell, Steven Douglas 308, 395 
Powell, William Wayne 
Power, Paul E. 242-243 
Powers, Frederick L. 
Powers, Irene M. 

Powers, Jane Fischer 
Powers, Krista L. Mayfield 
Powers, Margaret Wesner 268 
Powers, Marilyn 

Powers, Patricia G. Moad 
Powers, Tama Ann 364 
Powers, Terry Lamont 395 
Powlenko, Linda Jayne 185 
Poynter, Albert, Jr. 
Poynter, Elizabeth Tyler 
Poynter, Gerald D. 
Poynter, Jack Franklin 
Poynter, Jennifer Monroe 
Poyser, Stephen Paxton 20 
Ppool, Linda Gray Jackson 
Ppool, Norma Cartwright 
Ppool, Stefan Lynn 383 
Prata, Emidio 

Prater, Otis 395 

Prather, Hilma Skonberg 
Prather, Lynda Jeanne 383 
Prather, Sharon Kay 321, 364 
Prather, Steven P. 383 
Prather, Teresa Beth 395 
Pratt, Dean Michael 

Pratt, Katherine Mary 325, 395 
Pratt, Martha Claire 246 
Pratt, Penelope Jane 413 
Preece, David John 
Preisser, Nancy 328, 364 
Prendergast, John Joseph 
Prentice, Patricia M. 
President Emeritus 198-199 


Presson, Sherrelyn Joyce 30-31, 63, 395 


Preston, Andrea Lindley 
Preston, David Robert 364 
Preston, Dean Alan 

Preston, Debra Ann 

Preston, Dennis Jewell 383 
Preston, Eddie Joe 141 
Preston, Garry Charles 

Preuss, Donald 

Preuss, Linda Kaye Smith 
Prewitt, Ida M. 

Prewitt, John Roy, Jr. 

Pribble, Mark James 

Price, Agnes Suzette 1, 79, 413 
Price, Anita McGhee 

Price, Betty Jean Burchett 
Price, Bill Howard 

Price, Charles Lee, II1 315, 395 
Price, David Alan 141 

Price, Deborah Lynn 306 
Price, Dennis Ray 


Price, Fred Franklin 

Price, Harold Robert 

Price, James Edward 364 

Price, Janice Diane 

Price, Kirby Diane 413 

Price, Michael Glenn 

Price, Pamela Sue 

Price, Patricia Elaine 321, 383, 385 

Price, Shelley Jerry 

Price, Sherry Jean 

Price, Shirley Fay 413 

Price, Sue Margaret 

Price, Terry Jean 

Price, Toni Caryl 267, 413 

Price, Verl 

Priddy, Barbara R. Hopewell 

Priddy, Coy Brent 307 

Priddy, David 265 

Priddy, Dennis Oran 

Priddy, Lewis Ray 

Priddy, Marcus Wade 

Priddy, Sharon Kay Roberts 

Priddy, Theresa Duane 

Priest, Gary Willard 

Priest, Patricia Gail 413 

Primrose, Patsy L. 

Prine, John Russell 

Prins, Rudolph 257 

Priore, Linda J. Bennett 

Pritchard, Deborah Rose 395 

Pritchard, Paula Jo 

Pritchard, Thomas Wells 

Pritchett, Sharon Marie 234, 270, 364 

Pritchett, Vickie Lynn 270 

Probus, Lawrence Keith 

Probus, Steve A. 364 

Prochazka, Larry 163 

Procter, Alan Gregory 

Procter, Bob 11 

Procter, Karen Tina 413 

Professor's sabbatical: Lured by 
castles, moors and Charles 
O’Coner 226 

Proffitt, Billy N. 

Proffitt, Daryl Wesley 310, 364 

Proffitt, Rita Hendrick 413 

Proffitt, Sharon Barnes 

Proffitt, Sheryl Wilkinson 364 

Provow, David Scott 383 

Prow, Pamela Gayle 321, 364 

Pruden, Carilyn Dee 395 

Pruden, Marilyn Lee 395 

Pruden, Norbitt Dean 

Pruett, Teresa Darlene 364 

Pruitt, Deborah Jean 383 

Pruitt, Doris Smith 

Pruitt, Earlrene 306, 395 

Pruitt, Kathi Jo 328, 364 

Pruitt, Mark Vincent 

Pruitt, Pamela Jane 364 

Pruitt, Rhonda Gail 

Pruitt, Sonja Gay 395 

Pruitte, Monica Laurie 413 

Pruitte, Vincent Rhea 

Pryor, Anita Carol 

Pryor, Benna Sue 18-19, 413 

Pryor, Ellen McKnight 383 

Pryor, Karen Anne 413 

Pryor, Sister Frances L. 

Pryse, Peggy Ann Cox 

Psychology Dept. 242-243 

Public Relations Student Society of 
America 314-315 

Puckett, D. Hugh 322 

Puckett, Jacqueline Butler 

Puckett, Virgil Tracy 

Pudlo, Richard Thomas 

Pugh, Diana Kay 

Pugh, Kathleen K. 413 

Pugh, Mikel Guy 395 

Pulley, Alice Savage 

Pullum, Judith Knight 

Purcell, Cathy Lynn 

Purcell, George Warren 

Purcell, Sylvia Moorman 321 

Purdy, Lisa Rae 

Pursell, Gary Dean 364 

Pursiful, Wallace Franklin 

Pursifull, Cleophus 

Pursley, Barbara Faught 

Pursley, Cathy Starr 413 

Pursley, Michael Wayne 

Purwin, John Christian 

Purwin, Sydney Jean J. 

Putnam, Joanne Ellen 

Putnam, Kimberly Ann 413 

Puyear, Mary Faye Wren 

Pyles, Jacky Duane 

Pyles, J. R. 282 

Pyles, William Arthur, Jr. 413 


OQ 


Qualls, Michael Stevenson 
Qualman, Joanne G. 
Quarcelino, Nancy Lucia 175, 182-183, 
185, 271, 383 
Quarles, Robert Ambrose 
Quayle, Anthony 300 
Quayle, Dennis Leo 
Quesenberry, Leigh Ann 
Quick, Kerry Dean 282-283 
Quig, Michael Morris 
Quiggins, Gloria Kay 364 
Quiggins, Harold Edward, Jr. 
Quiggins, Sharon E. 
Quigley, Freddie Harold 
Quigley, Thomas Michael |! 
Quimby, Lee Thornton 
Quinlan, Patricia H. Hessom 
Quinn, Laura Denise 395 
Quinn, Robin Wynn 267 
Quire, Mary Ellen 413 


R 


Raab, Chery! Templeton 364 
Raake, Paul Edward 

Rab, Wendy Anderson 
Rabiee, Massoud 

Rabold, Christopher Lance 167 
Rabold, Robert Fuller 395 
Rabuck, Shirley J. 

Raby, Ronald Maxwell 
Raby, Sara Ann 

Race, James Louis 
Rademaker, Richard Wathen 
Rademaker, Sandra Ann 233, 270 
Rader, Gregory Leroy 413 
Rader, Marilyn 383 
Radford, Sherry King 364 
Radford, Sheryl McPherson 
Radio Station 94-95 
Radjunas, John Brunny 
Rafferty, Mary Ann 395 
Ragan, Ronald F. 

Ragland, Beverly Lavinia 268, 364 
Ragland, Judy L. 

Ragland, Mark Sinclair 
Ragland, Marsha E. 304-305, 413 
Ragland, Patricia Ann 
Ragland, Rebecca Ilene 
Ragland, Roy E. 

Raglin, Charles Wayne 
Raglin, Sharon Elaine 306, 395 
Railey, Marlene 

Railey, Steven Craig 330 
Rainey, Arvil Gillian, Jr. 
Raisor, Barbara Louise C. 
Raisor, Rebecca Kathleen 
Raleigh, Harold Ray 
Raleigh, Vena S. Kendrick 
Raley, Carla G. 

Raley, Francis Louis 

Raley, James Allen 

Raley, Janet Lee 

Raley, Suellen 

Raley, Vickie Sue Wright 
Ralph, Dennis Wayne 

Ralph, Howard Allen 395 
Ralph, Paul Jeffrey 169, 291 
Ralston, Al Demeaches 
Ralston, Jerry W. 

Ralston, Kenneth Dale 
Ralston, Marcella Tabor 
Ralston, Martha Ellen A. 
Ralston, Debra Jean 413 
Ramage, Michele Lynn 413 
Ramsay, John Theodore 
Ramsey, Barbara Powell 
Ramsey, Barbara S. Kaenzig 
Ramsey, Christine H. 
Ramsey, Clarence J. 
Ramsey, David Linn 
Ramsey, David William 
Ramsey, Dennis Neil 
Ramsey, Elaine Sue 
Ramsey, Gary Lamont 
Ramsey, James Duane 300, 364 
Ramsey, Jane M. Holman 
Ramsey, John L. 190 
Ramsey, Merrill Strange 
Ramsey, Michael Gene 306, 364 
Ramsey, Michael Harvey 
Ramsey, Michael Scott 
Rand, Reginald Wayne 
Randall, Janice Faith 270 
Randall, Theresa Lynn 383 
Randall, Thomas H., III 
Randall, Walter Clark 
Randell, Jimmie S. Franklin 
Randle, Lela Ann 383 
Randolph, Deborah Elizabet 364 
Randolph, James Henry 
Raney, Doris Kathryn 
Raney, John Calvin, Jr. 
Rankin, James Bolling 
Ranney, Joyce Ann 
Ransdell, Gary Alan 
Ransdell, Matthew Paul 
Raque, Lisa Kathleen 
Rardin, Melanie Dawn 
Rascoe, Nancy Larue Conyer 
Rasmussen, William Joseph 
Rastak hiz, Arab Mehdi 
Rastegar, Panah Massoud 
Rather, Hillous Gwin, Jr. 
Ratley, Johnny Ray 413 
Ratliff, David Ned 

Ratliff, Kathy Lynn 

Raub, Karen Sue 

Rausch, Brian George 
Rausch, Jocelyn Drew 302, 395 
Ravenscraft, Paul Lee 
Rawlings, Charles M., Sr. 


Rawlings, Charles Morrison 84, 149, 154 


155 
Rawlings, David Scott 
Rawlings, Gregory Allan 
Rawlings, Linda Sue 413 
Rawls, Susan Porter 
Ray, Annice Marie Mays 
Ray, Carol Ferguson 
Ray, Daniel Thomas 
Ray, Deborah Ann 
Ray, Debra Darlene 303 
Ray, Gary David 
Ray, Gary Mack 364 
Ray, Jack Hewson 395 
Ray, Janice 
Ray, Joan Renee 
Ray, Joe 253 
Ray, Kenneth Dwight 413 
Ray, Kenneth Lee 
Ray, Leslie Ann 413 
Ray, Linda Louise Walsh 
Ray, Malcolm Monroe 
Ray, Maxine Butts 
Ray, Pau! Houston, Jr. 
Ray, Phyllis Fuqua 
Ray, Roger Lee 395 


Ray, Terri J. 

Ray, Valerie Sue 

Raybourne, Ronald Roy 

Rayburn, Charles Wesley 306, 395 

Raymer, C. Veneta 

Raymer, Gary Allen 

Raymer, Glen Lindsey 383 

Raymer, Linda Spinks 

Raymer, Martha E. Lindsey 

Raymer, Martha McGuire 

Raymer, Miles David Jr. 311 

Raymer, Raymond M. 

Raymer, Rebecca Elizabeth 219, 364 

Razor, Daniel Boone 364 

Read, Charles Elbert 

Read, Denise Greenwell 

Read, Donna Sue 267, 364 

Read, Jane Gray 

Read; Ray Vaughn 278, 364 

Reading and Special Education 
Dept. 240-241 

Reagan, Burke George 

Reagan, Cathy Ann 413 

Reagan, Mindy Jane 

Reagan, Ronald Noel 

Reagan, Susan Denise 328-329, 413 

Reagles, Caro! Lois 

Ream, Richard Thomas 

Rearden, Jean Ann Aud 

Reasbeck, Sr., David Clare 

Reasonover, Pam Joy 

Reasons, Daniel F. 

Reaves, Larry Allan 33, 395 

Reaves, Robert Clifton 141, 413 

Reavis, Margaret Estelle 271 

Rebel, Amy Louise 300, 413 

Rebelettes 330-331 

Reber, Terry Martin 

Reckelhoff, Donna Kay 

Rector, Ann Martin 

Rector, Nancy Jo 413 

Redd, Julius Caesar 113, 304, 395 

Redd, Marion Andrew 

Redden, Christine Mercier 

Redden, Elizabeth G. 

Redden, James Hale 

Redelsheimer, Patricia Ann 

Redford, Dale Thomas 

Redford, Norma Bridges 

Redick, Terri Lynn 383 

Redmon, Charles Calvin 310-311, 364 

Redmon, Kevin 125 

Redmon, Richard James 

Reece, Betty Lou Savage 

Reece, Connie Joyce 413 

Reece, Donald Allen 

Reece, Judy Kaye W. 

Reece, Rita 110-111 

Reece, Robert Carter, Jr. 

Reece, Teresa Annette 413 

Reed, Bonita S. Dull 

Reed, Clarence Nicholas 383 

Reed, Clyde Derek 

Reed, David Ernest 

Reed, David George 

Reed, David Langdon 

Reed, Donna Gale 270 

Reed, Earl Thomas, Jr. 

Reed, Gary W. 395 

Reed, Janette Marie 413 

Reed, Kenneth Ray 

Reed, Mitzie Ann 

Reed, Otis 

Reed, Robert Lee 

Reeder, Debra Sue 395 

Reeder, Dennis Martin 

Reeder, Lawrence R. 

Reeder, Mary Evelyn 267, 293, 295 

Reeder, Peggy Outland 

Reeder, Richard L. 

Rees, Robert Lee 

Rees, Robert Lloyd 

Reese, Reneice O. Ware 

Reese, Rita Leone 

Reese, William G. 

Reesor, Mary Joe 

Reeves, Brenda Lee Carby 

Reeves, Carol Grady 

Reeves, Danny Lee 

Reeves, Donna Lynn 

Reeves, Robert Lynn 

Regenauer, Mary F. Wibbels 

Register, Charles E., Jr. 

Registrar 203 

Registration 16-17 

Rego, Frances Ann 

Reid, David C. 

Reid, Marilyn Denise 

Reid, Patricia Lynn 

Reid, Ralph Daniel 183, 300-301, 
364 

Reid, Robert Paul 

Reid, Sheryl! E. Estes 

Reid, Sister Clara J. 

Reid, Virginia Louise 

Reid, William Hemperly 

Reimer, Ellen Marie 395 

Reinert, Cynthia Sue 24-25, 63, 364 

Reinert, William Gregory 395 

Reinhardt, David John 309, 329, 365 

Reinhardt, Glenn Alan 365 

Reinhart, Louis Edward 

Reinholdt, Rodney Dean 

Reinle, Ricky Bodine 395 

Reinscheld, Susan Lee 365 

Reinstedler, Phyllis D. 

Reiss, Jennifer Mary 306 

Reiss, Mary Anne Prising 

Reiter, Mary Lucille 

Reitter, Janet Yates 

Remington, Maitland R., Jr. 

Renaud, Sally Maria 

Renden, Larry J. 

Render, Melva L. Chapman 

Reneau, Alison 

Reneau, Deborah Ann M. 

Reneau, Freddie Wayne 

Reneau, Jo 


Reneau, Judy Carol Groce 
Reneau, Robert Maurice, Jr. 
Reneer, Frances Opal 
Renfro, Cora Lee Cowherd 
Renfro, Larry Chester 
Renfro, Michael Gene 
Renfro, Sharon M. 123 
Renfrow, Debra Lynn 297 
Renfrow, Lola Ann 365 
Rennirt, Lonell Hoffmann 
Renshaw, Paula Rae 
Renshaw, Steve D 

Renz, Joan Marie 267, 291 
Requardt, Nancy Jo 271, 365 
Resident assistants 24-25 
Revelett, Margaret V. 
Reviett, Sandra Kaye 413 
Rexroat, Alvita Sunshine 365 
Rexroat, Curtis Alan 
Reynolds, Beverly Kay 
Reynolds, Billy Duard 
Reynolds, Cathy Ann 395 
Reynolds, Danny Ray 
Reynolds, Don Quitman, Jr. 
Reynolds, Ernest Robert 290, 395 
Reynolds, George Pearis 216 
Reynolds, Gloria Jean 365 
Reynolds, Harold Newlin 
Reynolds, James Ronnie 
Reynolds, Jerry 330, 365 


Reynolds, Joetta Lynn 365 
Reynolds, Kenneth Spalding 
Reynolds, Lawrence Cary 
Reynolds, Mark Turner 383 
Reynolds, Mary Anne 264, 268 
Rey nolds,-Melinda Sue 14, 413 
Reynolds, Patrick Wayne 
Reynolds, Patti Jones 
Reynolds, Roger Reece 
Reynolds, Sharon Moore 
Reynolds, Shirley Ann 
Reynolds, Tony Ray 365 
Reynolds, Tracy Howard, I| 
Reynolds, Vickie Ann 365 
Reynolds, Virginia Ann 
Rezaee, Majid 

Rezaee, Majid 

Rhea, Betsy Lou 

Rhoades, Krista Suzanne 
Rhoades, Leon Carl 
Rhoades, Roger Allen 395 
Rhoades, Tony Gil 

Rhoades, Winfred Baker 
Rhoads, Jack R. 

Rhodes, Anne Kendrick 267, 383 
Rhodes, Mary Ann 

Rhodes, Sylvester 

Rhodes, Willie Lee P. 
Rhorer, Linda Prince 

Ribar, Richard Arthur 395 
Rice, Beverly J. Stykes 

Rice, Carrol Glen 

Rice, Connie Ann 395 

Rice, Diane C. 

Rice, Douglas Ward 

Rice, Glenn Thomas 

Rice, John Theodore 

Rice, Maurice Douglas 

Rice, Michael Eugene 

Rice, Patricia Ann 

Rice, Patricia Ann Goins 
Rice, Ralph Eugene, Jr. 413 
Rice, Rebecca Eugenia 

Rice, Sarah Jane 365 

Rice, Steven Wayne 

Rice, William G., Jr. 

Rich, Annette Louise W. 
Rich, Brenton Lee 395 

Rich, Charles Edward 

Rich, Donny Glen 413 

Rich, James Howard 

Rich, Kelly Alexander 309 
Rich, Shirley Lee 

Rich, Timothy Mark 
Richard, Ann Elizabeth 413 
Richard, Daniel E. 

Richard, John Marston, Jr. 
Richard, June Marie 
Richards, Ann Elizabeth 
Richards, Barbara Anne 
Richards, Bobby Oris 
Richards, Dorothy Chandler 
Richards, Jim 146-155 
Richards, John Kendall 
Richards, Nathan Edward 365 
Richards, Sherman B, 
Richards, Theresa Carolene 
Richards, Thomas Wayne 413 
Richardson, Barbara A. G. 
Richardson, Betty June 
Richardson, Beverly Joyce 
Richardson, Clara Nelle 395 
Richardson, Donald C. 
Richardson, Elizabeth A. D. 
Richardson, Homer Lee 383 
Richardson, Jacqueline S. 413 
Richardson, Joan Crandles 
Richardson, Julia Kay 
Richardson, Kathie Gaines 
Richardson, Kraig 34-35 
Richardson, Lonnie S., Jr. 413 
Richardson, Lynn Bailey 267 
Richardson, Mary L. 
Richardson, Melissa Gay 
Richardson, Patricia A. 
Richardson, Patricia B. 321, 365 
Richardson, Phylis N. K. 
Richardson, Phyllis J. 
Richardson, R. Kirkpatrick 
Richardson, Randolph T., I!1 287 
Richardson, Roger Wayne 
Richardson, Sarah Young 
Richardson, Susan Kaye 
Richardson, William John 
Richart, Kathryn W. Gilbert 
Richburg, Diane Rose 383 
Richerson, James C. 
Richerson, Nancy Sue Lyons 
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Richeson, Stephen Dale 413 

Richey, Donna Kay 395 

Richey, Janice Kerr 

Richey, Kimberly Kay 

Richey, Martha Nelle F. 

Richey, Patricia Faye 

Richey, Sarah Stewart 

Richey, Victor Lee, Jr. 413 

Richey, Wayvel Gary 

Richie, Bonnie Lou 

Rickard, Sandra Jean D. 

Ricke, Mary Patricia 383 

Ricke, William Henry 308, 375 

Rickert, Carolyn Jane 315, 365 

Ricketts, Kathryn Louise 413 

Ricketts, Morris Glen 288, 413 

Ricketts, Suzanne 365 

Rickord, Michael Willard 

Ricks, Michelle Suzzette 

Ridd, Roland William, Jr. 

Riddle, Barry Alton 283 

Riddle, Carole M. Goode 

Riddle, Dixie Bruton 

Riddle, Lillian Karen 

Riddle, Wanda Lynn 395 

Ridenour, Mary Fortwengler 

Rider, David Mylor 

Rider, Gail Brashear 

Rider, Jennifer Burnett 383 

Rider, Marilyn Kay 395 

Rider, Mary Susan 

Rider, Terry Lee 365 

Ridler, Christopher Arthur 163 

Ridley, Barbara Louise 

Ridley, J. Dorsey 288 

Ridley, Kenneth David 288 

Riedley, Sister Joan Mary 

Riedling, Jonathon Kent 

Riedlinger, Rhonda Jean 332 

Rieger, Nancy Patricia 266-267, 395 

Rieger, Paul Scott 330-331 

Riehl, Betty E. Robinson 

Rierdon, Debra Lee 

Ries, Anne Lynn 395 

Ries, Deborah Anne 

Ries, Janice Marie 383 

Riflery 164-165 

Rigelwood, Patricia Kay 

Riggle, Elizabeth Ann 20, 322, 365 

Riggle, Teresa Louise 383 

Riggs, Gary 333 

Riggs, Gary Anderson, Jr 

Riggs, Helen Webber 

Riggs, Linda Branan 

Riggs, Lucy Charlottie 395 

Riggs, Martina Kaye 413 

Riggsbee, Michael L 

Rightmyer, William H 

Rigney, John Russell 

Rigney, Sandra Kay Mallett 

Rigon, Connie Sue 

Rigsby, R. Paulette Jones 

Riherd, Susan Barrett 

Riley, Alice Marie 

Riley, Candace Scheurman 

Riley, Craig Steven 413 

Riley, Cynthia Ann 

Riley, Dan 64 

Riley, Honey Lynn 267 

Riley, James Douglas 

Riley, John Thomas 

Riley, Kathleen Lee 

Riley, Laura Gresham 

Riley, Linda Susan 

Riley, Margaret Crim 

Riley, Mary Bernadette 309 

Riley, Robert Alan 28 

Riley, Ronald Gary 

Riney, E. Jane 

Ring, Ray Jessee 

Ringenberg, Jo Ellen 

Ringham, Kerry Dean 

Ringland, Margaret Evins 

Riordan, Judy Edwards 

Ripperdan, Manferd Kevin 328, 365 

Rippetoe, Patricia L. Smith 

Rippy, Carolyn Calvert 

Rippy, Dana Wayne 

Rippy, Diana Karen 

Rippy, Eugene Duckett 

Risch, Paula Sue 

Ritchie, David Ronald 

Ritman, Christina Lynn 395 

Ritson, Brenda Jane 

Rittenberry, Jerry Albert 413 

Ritter, Debra Gail 

Ritter, Diane Beth 322, 365 

Ritter, Donald E, 214-215 

Ritter, Harry Steven 

Ritter, Julia Ray Pitts 365 

Ritter, Kayla Wynne 

Ritter, Maria 304-305 

Ritter, Max Wallace 

Ritter, William Larkin 

Ritter, William Maxwell 

Ritz, Phillip Leo 

Rivera, Candido 

Rives, Michael Jerome 287 

Rizer, Robert Lawrence 

Rizer, Shielia Johnson 

Roach, Beverly Milton 

Roach, David Browder 

Roach, Joseph 281, 295 

Roach, Patrick Lee 

Roaden, Marsha Gail 

Roark, John Asberry 325, 383 

Robards, Joan Audas 

Robb, Thomas 295 

Robbins, Anne Boone 

Robbins, Debbie Louise 

Robbins, Earla True 

Robbins, Jan 19, 413 

Robbins, Michael Lee 365 

Robbins, Ronald Edward 395 

Robbins, Sandra Marie 185, 268, 
413 

Robe, Gary Robert 

Roberson, Bennie Cecil 

Roberson, Bruce William 252, 413 
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Roberson, Frederick Leroy 323, 365 


Roberson, Ivy T 

Roberson, Julia Ann Sims 
Roberson, Leroy 

Roberson, Mary Jane 315 
Roberson, Quinten Glenn 
Roberson, Richard Summey 
Roberts, Bryce Allen 

Roberts, Cain Edward 413 
Roberts, Darlene 

Roberts, David Norman 

Roberts, Debra June 

Roberts, Dorothy Neal 413 
Roberts, Gary Willard 

Roberts, Harry Dean, III 
Roberts, Hazel Jean Frost 
Roberts, Howard Wayne 322, 395 
Roberts, Imogene R. 

Roberts, Janice Lynn Black 
Roberts, John Michael 

Roberts, Joseph William 
Roberts, Kathryn Louise 365 
Roberts, Kenneth Wayne 307, 383 
Roberts, Larry Eugene 

Roberts, Linda Jane Sexton 
Roberts, Lloyd Tommy 413 
Roberts, Marie A. Marshall 
Roberts, Nancy Norma 

Roberts, Patrick Stevens 
Roberts, Phillip Ellis 

Roberts, Ralph Rankin 

Roberts, Richard 243 

Roberts, Rogers Paloska 283 
Roberts, Susan Eileen 

Roberts, Timothy Lynn 
Roberts, Tracey Lea 91, 331 
Roberts, Vicki Lynn 303 
Robertson, Betty Vaught 
Robertson, Chester Eugene 
Robertson, David Wayne 284 
Robertson, Don Hagan 
Robertson, Donald Ray 291 
Robertson, Glenda Jean 268 
Robertson, Joyce 201 
Robertson, Karen Lynn 365 
Robertson, Kenneth Edward 395 
Robertson, Lee 123, 125, 201, 296 
Robertson, Lindy Lee 
Robertson, Patricia Anne 
Robertson, Randy Edmonds 265 
Robertson, Roiann 268 


Robertson, Steven Bennett 169, 288 


Robey, Emmett Smith 
Robey, Floyd, III 365 
Robey, Jo Lynn 306, 395 
Robey, Phyllis Renee 413 
Robey, Yvonne Decarlo 34, 383 
Robillard, Kim Lane 
Robinson, Alma Faye 258-259 
Robinson, Ben Copeland, Jr. 
Robinson, Cheri Lee 
Robinson, Cheryl Kay 
Robinson, Crystal Ann 
Robinson, Dana E. 
Robinson, Deborah Lynne 
Robinson, Deloris Lee 
Robinson, Dwayne Reed 165, 395 
Robinson, Elaine Del 171, 395 
Robinson, Gayle Pennetta 
Robinson, Gloria Stratton 
Robinson, James Neal 
Robinson, Janet Haycraft 
Robinson, Joanne Elaine 
Robinson, Juanita Brown 
Robinson, Kathleen Rose M. 
Robinson, Maria Teresa 395 
Robinson, Marianna Willett 
Robinson, Nancy Craig 383 
Robinson, Rex Elmond 
Robinson, Rosa Lee 
Robinson, Scott Gregory 413 
Robinson, Susan Jane 
Robison, Cheryl Kaye 
Robison, Lucinda 

Roby, Charlotte Bernice 413 
Roby, Karen Mae 

Rocco, William Stephen, Jr. 
Rochelle, Alvis R., Jr. 

Rock, Wilmoth Arnold 
Rockwell, John Herbert 
Roddy, George David 

Roddy, Mary Evelyn 267 
Rodegeb, Kathleen Susan 
Rodes, Ann Bolen 395 
Rodgers, Billy G. 

Rodgers, Carl Leroy 118, 383 
Rodgers, Hazel Ann 

Rodgers, James Barton 413 
Rodgers, Ronnie Charles 
Rodgers, Stephanie Wynn 
Rodriguez, Sam Paul 

Roe, Joseph Michael 

Roe, Vicki Ann 

Roe, Wallace Ellis 

Roeber, Randall Lynn 149, 383 
Roederer, Chris Alan 413 
Roemer, David Lawrence 
Rogan, Alfred Lee 413 
Rogers, Arthur Clark 

Rogers, Barbara Jane 

Rogers, Bobby W. 

Rogers, Brenda G. Mitchell 
Rogers, Carlotte Keltner 365 
Rogers, Charles Brent 

Rogers, Daniel W. 31 

Rogers, David Dean 

Rogers, Debbie Lynn 

Rogers, Dennis Morgan 413 
Rogers, Elaine Carol Jones 
Rogers, Elizabeth Jean 321, 365 
Rogers, Hazel Guess 365 
Rogers, James Alvin 

Rogers, James Eugene 
Rogers, James Talmage 
Rogers, Janice Lanell 

Rogers, Jo Ann 395 

Rogers, Joseph Gordon, Jr. 
Rogers, Joseph Robert 
Rogers, Marjorie Elizabeth 


Rogers, Martha E. Downing 

Rogers, Martha Ellen 383 

Rogers, Mary Elizabeth Sue 395 

Rogers, Mary Josep Chumley 

Rogers, Mary Tate 

Rogers, Michael Alan 413 

Rogers, Pamela Anne 

Rogers, Pamela Racke 

Rogers, Patricia Carol 323, 365 

Rogers, Richard Allen 

Rogers, Russell Rex 

Rogers, Sandra Lee 325 

Rogers, Shery! Ann 395 

Rogers, Ted Anthony 

Rogers, Vick Wells 284, 309, 365 

Rogers, Wanda G. Collins 

Rogers, William Robert 

Rogers, Wilma Pace 

Roll, Anita J. Blair 

Roll, Jessica Wheeler 

Roll, Michael Henry 

Roller, Janet Kaye 413 

Rolley, Tamyra Ann 

Roma, Margrit 57 

Roma, Susan 

Romans, Ronald E. 

Romans, Sharon Lynn 395 

Romine, Keith Paul 

Ronconi, Edward Eugene 

Rone, Doris Embry 

Rone, Peggy Ann 

Rone, Rebecca Jane 

Rone, Vickie Lynn 

Rono, Paul Kimutai 

Ronstadt, Linda 7, 40-41, 44 

Roof, Francis Michael 

Roots, Judy R. Watson 

Rosa, Margaret Ann Nichols 

Rosales, Pedro 

Rosales, Sonia 

Rose, Alexander Joseph 

Rose, Billy Scott 

Rose, Brenda Johnston 

Rose, Christi Ann 413 

Rose, David Leon, Jr. 

Rose, Deborah Carmen 413 

Rose, Jane Houston 267, 395 

Rose, Kenneth E. 413 

Rose, Marcia Renee 413 

Rose, Mary Jean 

Rose, Nancy Carol 

Rose, Nicholas Henry 130-131, 
160-161, 163 

Rose, Pamela Sue 365 

Rose, Ray 173 

Roseman, John Kenneth 383 

Rosenbaum, Gary Stewart 283 

Rosenbaum, Leslie Ginsburg 

Rosenbaum, Peggy Ann 

Rosenbaum, Shirley A. G. 

Rosenberger, Carol Ann W. 

Rosenberger, Joni Lynn 395 

Rosenblatt, Bonnie Lee 

Roso, Mark Joseph 413 

Roso, Susan Marie 383 

Ross, Cherlyn Ann 305 

Ross, Elmer Frank 413 

Ross, James D. 

Ross, Joy Lynn 365 

Ross, Karen Lynn 365 

Ross, Kim 

Ross, Linda K. Leong 

Ross, Mary Joyce Despain 

Ross, Roger Buford 

Ross, Sheila Rae Lacefield 

Ross, Stephania Jo 332, 367 

Ross, Tommy Keith 

Rossnagel, Laurie Beth 
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Roth, Barbara Turner 

Roth, Elliot Mayer 

Roughton, Cleo Worley 
Rountree, Joseph C. 

Rouse, David Glenn 

Rouse, Dennis Mark 

Rouse, Joe Glenn 383 
Rousseau, Mary Lynne 
Rousseau, Mary Miller 
Routson, Ronald Wade 
Routt, Carol Jean 

Routt, Diana Frances 

Routt, Michael Wayne 308 
Routt, Sarah Ann 29, 383 
Routt, Sarah Mary Smith 
Rowan, Christopher Blake 
Rowans, David Lee 

Rowe, Ahleen Delaire 

Rowe, Alice Crittenden 
Rowe, Debra Lynn 295, 383 
Rowe, Elizabeth Gayle 

Rowe, Michael Ray 328, 367 
Rowe, Richard Wayne 

Rowe, Rita Everley 

Rowland, Cathy E. Merriman 367 
Rowland, Cynthia Luise 
Rowland, Denise Jean 
Rowland, Frank Ed 

Rowland, Gary Thomas 245, 367 
Rowland, Larry Ellis 309, 367 
Rowland, Robert Omar 
Rowshanaie, Rascol 

Roy, Wesley Carl 

Royalty, Elizabeth Park 383 
Royalty, James Andrew 
Royse, Henry Gilbarre 186, 413 
Royse, Linda Sue 

Royse, Ricky Thomas 413 
Ruark, Melvin Donald 
Rubarts, Judith Ellis 

Ruberto, Leo 299 

Ruberto, Linda Ann Ross 
Rubey, Kathleen Ann 305, 395 
Rubino, Stephen Robert 
Ruble, John Anthony 287 
Ruble, Paul Scott 

Ruby Awards 277 

Ruby, Elizabeth Ware 413 
Rucker, Dianna Joyce 


Rucker, Geneva Ann 

Rucker, Jozetta Vaughn 

Rucker, Kenneth Van 

Rucker, Toni Lee Bertram 

Rudd, Elizabeth Ann 

Rudd, Malinda Ann 413 

Rudd, Mary Comer 

Rudd, Pamela Jean 

Rudd, William Brock, Jr. 

Ruder, Robyn Lou 

Rudolph, Carol Ann 

Rue, Jonathan Lee 141, 413 

Rue, Nelson Bright, I1! 235, 395 

Rueff, Warner Lawson 367 

Ruemmele, Stephen Barth 

Rufty, Ruby 

Ruggles, Deborah Sue 414 

Ruhl, Joseph Dennis 

Ruhl, William Leo, Jr. 

Rule, David C. 

Ruley, Nancy Lynn 

Rumage, LindaC.M. 

Rumans, Pamela Gay 

Rumsey, Peggy Sue 414 

Runk, Randolph Louis 

Runner, Jennifer Ellen 395 

Runner, Kathy Adelia 

Runner, Peggy Ann Honaker 

Runner, Rhona Gwynne 267,395 

Runyon, Cheryl Lynn 

Runyon, Yvonne 

Rupar, David 

Rupe, Murray Jean 

Ruppert, Glenn Alfred 

Rush, Brenda Joyce Owen 

Rush, Elizabeth Ann 118, 323, 383 

Rush, Michael Kellis 

Rush, Patricia Anne 

Rusher, Phil Dale 88 

Rushing, Richard Alan, Jr. 288 

Russell, Daniel Scott 383 

Russell, David Alexander 

Russell, David Lee 

Russell, Deborah Lynne 383 

Russell, Dwight Pritchett 322-323 

Russell, Edwin Eugene 100, 222-223, 325 

Russell, Elizabeth Ann 

Russell, Gary Stephen 414 

Russell, Harold R. 

Russell, James E. 

Russell, James Gerald 395 

Russell, John R. 

Russell, John William 

Russell, Kenneth Dale 414 

Russell, Laura Gayle 395 

Russell, Linda Lee 414 

Russell, Lisa Ann 414 

Russell, Lynne Marie 

Russell, Marcus Bly 383 

Russell, Margaret Joane H. 

Russell, Marilyn 306, 367 

Russell, Marjorie Louise 

Russell, Marlene 

Russell, Marvin 250-251, 313 

Russell, Michael Raymond 

Russell, Nancy Pritchett 

Russell, Patricia Ann 

Russell, Richard Anthony 395 

Russell, Robin Dale 

Russell, Samuel Lee 

Russell, Sherrel Roey 245, 321, 323, 
367 

Russell, Shirley Clark 

Russell, Virginia E. Brown 

Russell, Wanda Kaye G. 

Russell, Wendy Louise 

Russell, William Thompson 

Russian Club 304-305 

Rust, Judith Marie 

Rutecki, Maureen Theresa 222-223, 383 

Rutherford, Kathleen P. 86, 119, 267, 
367 

Rutherford, Michael Doug 

Rutherford, Reamona J. 

Rutherford, Stephen V. 

Rutledge, Diane B. H. 

Rutledge, Judith Atkinson 

Rutledge, Kimberly 

Rutledge, Sara Anna 

Rutledge, Stephanie 

Ryan, Daniel Alan 

Ryan, Darrel Linn 395 

Ryan, Dennis Joseph 291 

Ryan, Donna Gail 414 

Ryan, Dowell Key 

Ryan, Edward Lawrence, II1 322 

Ryan, George Albert 

Ryan, Jo Anne Mary 268, 273, 367 

Ryan, John Michael 

Ryan, Joseph David 395 

Ryan, Judy Kaye 414 

Ryan, Martha Thomas 

Ryan, Mary Sue 

Ryan, Matthew R. 

Ryan, Robert L. 

Ryan, Shirley Ann Linville 

Ryan, Wayne Marsh 

Ryherd, Ruthie Jean 309, 395 

Rzeszowski, Gerald Adam 
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Saalman, Paul Edward 

Sabetta, Thomas John 288 
Sabolchak, Carolyn Marie 270, 383 
Sadewasser, Judith Kay B. 
Sadewasser, Steven George 256 
Sadler, Billie Kathryn 395 
Sadler, Carolyn Sue 270, 414 
Sadler, Dennis Wayne 

Sadler, James Garner 

Sadler, Joyce Anita 

Sadler, Mae Delle Dennis 
Sadler, Mary Lillian Wheat 


Sadvary, Georgia Marie 270, 414 
Sagabiel, Jack 313 
Saienga, Judy Kay Gray 
Saling, Mary Susan 
Sallee, Lowell Preston 
Sallee, Robert Edward 284 
Sallee, Robert Lyman, Jr. 
Sallee, Thomas Clelland, Jr. 
Sallengs, Martha Miller 
Salley, Janice Katherine 
Salley, Judy Kay 
Salley, Randall Clyde 414 
Sallison Wilma Catherine 
Salmon, Judith Bridwell 267, 367 
Saltsman, Mary M. 
Saltsman, Pamela Faye 414 
Saltsman, Timothy Wayne 
Saltzman, Randall Lee 315 
Salzman, Jane Ann 
Samples, Leslie Ann 
Sampson, Robert Martin 287 
Sams, Harold Glenn 
Samson, Eugene Hughes 
Samuel, Christina Marie 
Samuels, Sharon Kay 267, 299, 383 
Sanchez, Jaime 
Sandberg, Mary Margaret 
Sandefur, Janice Ann 395 
Sandefur, J. T. 236 
Sandefur, Patrick Kelly 
Sandefur, Sammy Denton 
Sandefur, Sharon Lee Baird 
Sandefur, Gary Dean 291 
Sanders, Burnett Ray 291 
Sanders, Carla Anne 312 
Sanders, Christy Inez 
Sanders, Clifton Lewis 367 
Sanders, Cordie Kersey 
Sanders, Cyril Anthony 
Sanders, Dale Thomas 395 
Sanders, Diane Lavaggi 
Sanders, Donna Nunn 
Sanders, Fred C. Jr. 383 
Sanders, James Earl 
Sanders, Johnny Lee 
Sanders, Joy Diane 414 
Sanders, Linda Sue 
Sanders, Mark Wallace 
Sanders, Martha Jane 
Sanders, Nancy Ella 414 
Sanders, Philip Ray 414 
Sanders, Randall W. 367 
Sanders, Ronald Gaylord 
Sanders, Ronna Vanmeter 
Sanders, Sheila Evone C. 
Sanders, Sherry Lynne 
Sanders, Steven Wayne 
Sanders, Virginia Ray 395 
Sanders, William Gregory 
Sanders, William Kent 224 
Sanderson, Robert White 
Sandidge, Robert Woods 162, 163 
Sandlin, Dorothy Carter 
Sandlin, Regina Lee 395 
Sandmann, Linda Fay 
Sands, Debra Lee Cole 
Sands, Lionel Jay 
Sands, Paul Franklin 
Sanford, Edgar Earl 
Sanford, Marcus Craig 
Sangster, Dennis William 
Sansom, Philip Nolan 
Sansom, Steve Wade 414 
Santoscoy, Mary R. Beeler 
Sapp, Donn E. 288, 295 
Sapp, Jane Pyles 
Sapp, Janet Leigh 323, 383 
Sapp, Judith Lynne 383 
Sapp, Judy Garland Floyd 
Sapp, Patsy Bennett 
Sapp, Paula Rhea Richey 
Sapp, Robert Alan 
Sappenfield, Donald Ray, Jr. 414 
Sargent, Peter William 
Sarles, Harrison Lee 
Sarles, Pamela Sowell 
Sarles, Robbie Lynn 414 
Satterfield, Jamesetta 367 
Satterfield, Keith Wade 414 
Satterfield, Pamela Denise 22, 414 
Satterfield, Pear! Armour 
Saturday Night Special 30-31 
Sauer, Charles John 287 
Sauer, Dolores Ann 
Sauer, Jeffrey David 141, 383 
Sauer, Sharon Rae Ranson 
Saunders, Gene Thomas 414 _ 
Sauvage, Gail Anne 414 
Savage, Anna Charlyne 395 
Savage, Myrtle Lee Malin 
Savage, Perry Smith 
Savage, Sharon Jean 
Savedge, Chuck 319 
Sawyer, Daniel Dale 256 
Sawyer, Teresa Kaye 414 
Saxton, Earl Gil 
Saxton, Pamela Jean 
Sayers, Phyllis Ann 
Saylor, Joi Lynn 
Sayre, Dawn Renae 185, 414 
Sayre, Robyn Lea12, 315, 368 
Sayres, Gerald Atlee II! 283, 383 
Scabbard and Blade 39, 330-331 
Scales, Michael Gordon 
Scales, Susan Delany 
Scandalito, Caro! Ruth S. 
Scarborough, Clarice 305 
Scarborough, John 210, 419 
Scarborough, Kathryn Jean 81-82, 119 
305, 368 
Scearce, Barbara L. Addis 
Schaad, Gayle Marie 331, 386 . 
Schaaf, Donald Joseph 
Schabel, Robert John 383 
Schaefer, Katie Lou F. 
Schaefer, Michael Lee 
Schaffner, Grover Clair 
Schaffner, Judith A. Ringer 
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Schaffner, Lisa Deane 270 
Schalk, David L. 

Schardein, Nancy Jo Fall 
Schardeir, Donald P. 167 
Scheidt, Emily Aiko Allen 
Scheidt, Leonard Henry 
Scheidt, Louis Miller 
Scheiwe, William Roger 
Schell, David Hope 322 
Schell, Kathy Montgomery 
Schell, Nancy Bowman 414 
Schendera, Susan Viola 
Schepers, Theresa Mary 414 
Schermerhorn, Nancy Jo 325 
Scherr, Sally Lou Shown 
Schieferdecker, lvin 381, 419 
Schildknecht, Robert E. Jr. 


Sears, Mark Edwin 

Sears, Mary C. Welch 

Sears, Melinda 325-327, 368 
Sears, Nancy Lee 271, 328, 368 
Sears, Patricia Morris 

Sears, Sandy Gay 

Sears, Sidney Albert 

Sears, William Frank 

Seaton, Deborah Fentress 
Seaton, Douglas Keith 

Seaton, Harold Wayne 

Seaton, Kimberly Dawan 

Seay, Judy Kay Womack 

Seay, Patsy Clay Barton ~ 
Seay, William Herman, Jr. 
Sebastian, Jerry 
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Shaw, Richards Alan 331 
Shaw, Sherry Lynn 368 
Shaw, Terry Lee 395 
Shawley, Terri Jean 

Sheahan, Stephen Joseph 414 
Shearer, Carla L. 332 
Shearer, Leanna B. 

Shearer, Leslie Gay 271 
Shearer, Martha Carolyn C. 
Shears, Willie Floyd 77, 395 
Sheats, Gregory Wayne 
Sheckles, William Shappel! 169, 368 
Sheehan, John Michael 
Sheehan, Paul John 141, 299 
Sheeley, Gregory Clay 
Sheffer, Elaine 

Sheffield, Jawana Sue 


Shourds, Charles W., Jr. 
Shouse, Judith Ann Murray 
Showalter, Janet Lynn 

Shown, Carrie Mae Luker 
Shown, Mary Sue 271, 396 
Shrader, Horace 206 

Shreve, Jo Ann 

Shreve, Sherry A. Beckwith 
Shrewsbury, Eva Lee 
Shrewsbury, Jackie Fields 
Shrewsbury, Jonathan Lee 383 
Shrewsbury, Virginia D. 
Shrode, Jay Wesley I11 325, 415 
Shrote, Stanley Cleveland 
Shuffett, Melvin Bradley 
Shuffett, Stanley Robert 
Shuffitt, Margaret E. 


Simpson, Troy Eugeue 
Simpson, Vonella Jean P 
Sims, Ann T. 

Sims, Cecelia Marie 415 
Sims, Diane Marie 

Sims, Gary Wynn 

Sims, Herman Keith 
Sims, Jack Hays 

Sims, Janice Kay 

Sims, Kathy Ellen 

Sims, Kenneth Carlos 368 
Sims, Lynette Carol 
Sims, Mary Jane Markel 
Sims, Nelda Jane 368 
Sims, Norma Dean Walker 
Sims, Thomas Dale 368 
Sinclair, Brent 291 


Schimmel, Terrance J. 287 Seeley Robert Glen Shelley, Gorman Lee Sh Udane ons i 
Schira, Leonard T. Segers, Bonnie Ray Shelley, Judith Henson Shull, eee ieee Gerald Lee 
Schlaak, Paula Jean Sego, Donna Jean 324-325 Shelley, Mel 315 Shull, Helen €. McNulty te RR Res 
Schlinke, Arnold Joseph Seibert, Lezlie Cansler Shelley, Robert Clement Shults, Mark Carroll 368 Sinclair, June Garrott 
Schlinker, Mary S. Logsdon Seiler, Michael Anthony 368 Shelly, Barbara Burns 17 Shultz, Amy Carolyn Chinn pmesiae poeisaties 
Schmetter, Carol Lucille Seivers, Cecil A. Shelly, Brandy 17 Shultz, Clifton Kirby 291, 368 ene Kevin Robert 415 
Schmidt, Margaret Ann Selby, Kenneth Darrell 310, 383 Shelly, David Bartlett Shultz, Deborah Louise 267 See cone ae 
Schmidt, Sister Chrysantha Self, Dale Wayne 283, 286 Shelton, Carlos Brent Shultz, Donald E. ae Robert Timothy 396 
Schmitt, C. Morton Hand 315 Self, Jesse Eugene Shelton, Cynthia Gail Shultz, Linda Taul a William Randolph 368 
Schmitt, Lydie J. Self, John Clinton 291, 295, 383 Shelton, Donna Faye 414 Shultz, R. Jane Rasp Se ence Epruees 


Schmitt, Margaret Diann H. 
Schmitz, Rachel Mundinger 
Schnacke, Janet Elaine 
Schnacke, Stephen B. 
Schnapf, Jennifer Alene 414 
Schneider, Edmond Joseph 


Self, Reneva Jo 332, 368 
Self, Richard Joseph 
Selin, David 

Sell, Terri Kent 268 
Sellers, Barbara Ann 383 
Semzock, Teresa Sue 395 
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Iton, Doris Jean 

ton, Ernest Dale 

ton, Gary Gardner 

ton, Judy Faye 414 
Iton, Paula Ann 270, 395 
Iton, Sarah Rita 


Shumake, Sharon Jean 
Shumate, Janet Lynn 

Shumate, Steven Allan 396 
Shunk, Harland Webster ||| 415 
Shupe, Penelope Webb 

Shupe, Stanley Augustus 


Siria, Zadie Kay 

Sisk, Delmar Wayne 315 
Sisk, Thomas Eugene 287 
Sisney, Shirley Ann 

Sitz, Johnnie 


Siwicki, James Connell 12, 126, 260, 


Schneider, Janet Talley Seng, Patricia Kay Shelton, Sophia Ann Muney Shutt, Bobb 
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Schneider, Joseph D. Senior, Donna Marie Shelton, Warren B. Shutt, Martha Rae Boe Jr. 12, 260 
ecto eecs 249 Saris S26 Sis Shemwell, Arthur Luther 383 Shutt, Mary Jo 283, 315,319,369 
Schock, William James Senn, Daniel Lee 283 Shemwell, Mary Elizabeth Shutt, Nancy Batsel Six, Dorothy Elizabeth 


Schocke, Randall Wayne 288 
Schoeck, Robert Peter 287 
Schofield, Albert Clayton 
Schon, Christine Viktoria 
Schooley, Charles Anthony 315 


Senn, Douglas Lloyd 

Sensel, Bruce Cameron 288, 383 
Sensel, Ralph William, Jr. 368 
Sergeant, Wilson C. 

Sergent, Laura Jane 


Shemwell, Ricky Thomas 310-311, 368 
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pard, Daniel Lee 

pard, Marie Winters 
phard, Marsha Lee 
pherd, Bryan Keith 


Shutters, Jerry Lee 383 
Shutters, Jon Kevin 415 
Shy, Laura N. 
Sias, Barbara 
Sickert, Margaret Anne 


Six, Frank 256-257 
Six, Robert Lance 167 
Six, Susan Kay 396 
Six, Tod Alan 396 
Sizemore, John M. 


Schrader, Gary Ellsworth 288 Sermersheim, Stephen Allan 368 Shepherd, Lela Elizabeth Siddens, Lei 
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Schrembs, Bernard Joseph 


Settle, John Allen 287 
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pherd, Steven Dane 


Sidebottom, Marilyn B. 


Skaggs, Haskell E 


Schroader, David Glen Settle, John Cosby Shepherd, Susan Joy 268 Sidebottom, Mark Kenned 
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Schroader, Jolena June Settle, Leslie Bryant Sheppard, Susan Dean Sidwell, Jimmy Dallas Skag ei Marthalcpeek ie 
Schroader, Rita Snodgrass Settle, Mona Lynn 383 Sherfey, Marcus D. Siegrist, Dennis Ray Skaoes Michael Edward 


Schroeder, James Paul 
Schroeder, Mary Elizabeth 368 
Schroeder, Roy Julian 


Settle, Norma Faye 
Settle, Rebecca Joyce 
Settle, Virginia Gail 
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Skaggs, Rebecca Lynn 369 
Skaggs, Shirlene Amburgey 
Skalany, Mary Ann 


Schroeder, Teresa Lynn U. Settles Marvin Gregory Sherrell, Phyllis Brown 320-321, 368 eaukenneine 
Schroerlucke, Donald Ray Seward, Katherine Todd Sherrod, Mary Lee 321, 395 Sigma Chi 290-291 oe ne 
Schryber, John William 414 Sewell, Dian Graham Sherry, Billy Jo Sigma Chi Derby 274-275 ReeeM iene 
Schuler, Allen Joseph Sewell, Frankie Allen Shetler, Joyce M. H. Sigma Delta Chi 315 eae Harry Thomas, Jr 


Schuler, Dane Scott 330, 368 
Schuler, Fredric Monarch 
Schultz, Linda Joyce 

Schulz, Glenda Kay 
Schureranz, James Arthur 
Schutter, James Edward 
Schutz, Ronald Lee 
Schwager, Robert Paul 
Schwartz, Debra Kay 395 
Schwartz, James Douglas 
Schwarzkopf, Janet Masden 
Schweers, Sheila M. 
Sciberras, John Joseph 
Scillian, Bill 2, 148-149 
Sclichter, Beverly 

Scoggins, Charles Rayburn 
Scoggins, Jacqueline 
Scoggins, Jean Marie 

Scott, Anna Darlene Rippy 322 
Scott, Barbara Sue Duvall 
Scott, Bobby Wayne 314-315 
Scott, Charles T. Jr. 312, 414 
Scott, Connie Sue Gowen 
Scott, David Patrick 

Scott, Deborah June 368 
Scott, Debra Ann 

Scott, Donald Lee 

Scott, Donna Bieber 

Scott, Edgar Neal |! 

Scott, Frank Willis 

Scott, George Albert 


- Scott, Gerald Durand 383 


Scott, Iris Dobbs 

Scott, James Edwin 368 
Scott, James Henry 
Scott, James Julius, Jr. 
Scott, James Richard 
Scott, Janet Sue 414 
Scott, Jeffrey Grant 
Scott, John Thomas 414 
Scott, Julius 220 

Scott, June McFarland 
Scott, Kimberly Jane 414 
Scott, Linda June 

Scott, Mark 

Scott, Martin Dock, Jr. 
Scott, Michael Lynn 395 
Scott, Mingo 287 

Scott, Norman Douglas 
Scott, Norris Gayle 
Scott, Reginald Thomas 414 
Scott, Robert Byrnes 
Scott, Robert Franklin 


' Scott, Ronald Durkson 


Scott, Sara Ann Muhs 
Scott, Sherry Wilk 

Scott, Stanley Edward 310 
Scott, Stephen Dale 
Scribner, Kevin Gerald 383 
Scuba Club 298-299 
Scudder, Kathleen Jo 
Seaford, Donna Carole 
Seapan, Ken L. 

Seapan, Kevin John 
Searcy, Jennifer Jo 

Sears, Andrew C. 

Sears, David Allen 264, 288 
Sears, Jerry William 

Sears, Kenneth Wayne 
Sears, L. Wilson, Jr. 240 


Sexton, Barbara Ann 284, 414 
Sexton, Barbara Gayle 
Sexton, Deborah Ann 270 
Sexton, Deborah Lee 414 
Sexton, Garry Thomas 414 
Sexton, George Boyd 
Sexton, Jeffery B. 
Shackelford, Patrick N. 287 
Shacklette, Larry Thane 
Shacklette, Marilynn B. 
Shadd, Wanda Joyce Judy 
Shadowen, H. E. 322 


Shadowen, Jeffrey Tilford 325, 395 


Shadowen, Michael Wilson 
Shadowen, Norma J. Fugate 
Shafer, Michael Eugene 
Shafer, Patrick Vance 
Shafferman, Martha J. Cox 
Shake, Terry Lee 

Shams, Mohammad 
Shanahan, David Gratton 
Shane, Donald Thomas 
Shanehsaz, Mahmoud 
Shank, Barbara Kathleen 
Shank, Bobby Lee 

Shank, Bobby Lee, Jr. 300 
Shanklin, James R. 
Shanklin, Nannie L. 
Shanklin, Tip Harrison 
Shanks, Jennifer Ann 76, 271 
Shanks, Mildred Alison 
Shannahan, Joan Frances 414 
Shannon, David 240 
Shannon, Martha Ann 414 
Shannon, Sharolyn Shree 176 
Shannon, Stuart Anderson 414 
Sharber, Quincie Louise 368 
Share, Dorothy 215 

Sharer, Daniel Shelton 
Sharer, Pat 23 

Sharp, Beverly Jo 414 
Sharp, Cheryl Kay 395 
Sharp, David R. 

Sharp, Dora T. 

Sharp, Judy Agnes 306, 383 
Sharp, Karen E. 414 

Sharp, Kenneth Lee 

Sharp, Paul Sylvester 

Sharp, Ralph Wade 

Sharp, Robin Leslie 

Sharp, Sharon Paula 

Sharp, Stephen Byrne 414 
Sharpe, Hollie 246-247 
Shartzer, Jimmy Lynn 
Shartzer, Keith Bennett 383 
Shatzer, Wilson Alexander 
Shaver, David Harold, Jr. 
Shaver, Debbie Lynne 414 
Shaver, James Robert 
Shaver, Lisa Dennis 

Shaver, Rebecca Lynne 
Shaw, Brenda Kaye 110,368 
Shaw, Carol Reid 

Shaw, David Paul 

Shaw, Donald Leland II 
Shaw, Jenice Faye 383 
Shaw, John Bernard 291, 383 
Shaw, Judith Faye 

Shaw, Kim Ellen 414 

Shaw, Lula Coleman 


She 
She 
She: 


weraft, Edwin Ray 395 
wmaker, Jo S Feagans 
wmaker, Wayne 


Shiek, Carol Frakes 
Shiekhi, Shahriar A. 
Shields, Donna E. Crume 
Shields, Gerald Thomas 
Shields, Katrina Ann 414 


She 


ilds, Lendell Clifton 


Shields, Marsha Ann 368 
Shields, Nelson 

Shields, Patricia McKinney 
Shields, Reba Kaye 383 
Shields, Richard Allen 
Shine, Lanetta Huffman 
Shipley, Buron W., Jr. 
Shipley, David James 
Shipley, Jeffery Eugene 
Shipley, Jo Anna 383 
Shipley, Marlinda Faye 
Shipley, Sherril Ann 383 
Shipley, Steve Jefferson 


Shipman, Greta Jeanne 81, 104, 368 


Shipp, Jerry Allen 

Shipp, Steve Douglas 414 
Shircliffe, Charles Greg 291 
Shircliffe, Lex John 288 
Shireman, Brett Shane 
Shirey, Wilson 291 

Shirley, Dale Robert |! 141, 395 
Shirley, Frank Overton 
Shirley, Jamie 63, 321, 368 
Shirley, Janet Carol 306, 395 
Shirley, Kenneth Michael 
Shirley, Robert Dale II 
Shirley, Stevie Carroll 414 
Shirley, Timothy Alan 414 
Shirley, Tonya Kim 383 
Shive, Jackie Keith 

Shive, Lanetta Huffman 
Shive, Pamela Chery! Clark 
Shively, James F. 

Shobe, Shelley Rhea 267, 368 
Shock Probation: A second chance 


Sho 


Shockley, Brent Edward 63, 287, 308, 414 


Sho 
Sho 
Sho 
Sho 


246-247 
ckey, E. Faye Fallen 


ckley, Vana Jane 414 
emaker, Jerry Ryan 
fner, Scotty Udell 
jai, Mahmoud Reza 


Sholar, Anthony Hudson 426-427 
Sholar, Clara Sue 
Sholar, Linda Alane 426-427 


Sho 
Sho 


lar, Linda Carol K. 
lar, Robert Lee 


Sholar, Robert Lee 


Sho 


lar, Sarah Avis 396 


Sholar, Walter Alan 

Shooting the bull’s-eye 164-165 
Shore, Joseph Charles 

Short, Eleanor 

Short, Eva Denise 414 

Short, Geneva Bailey 

Short, Marcia Gay 368 

Short, Teresa Loretta 

Short, Virginia Orean 

Shortt, Mitchell Lee 396 


Shoulders, Reba Lynn 186, 315, 368 


Shoulders, Vivian Ann 415 


Sigma Delta Pi 305 

Sigma Kappa 270-271, 280 
Sigma Nu 290-291 

Sigma Phi Epsilon 290-291 
Sigma Tau Delta 302-303 
Sigmon, Andra Priscilla 
Silkwood, Deborah Jo 
Sills, Donna 

Silver, Terrence Lavelle 
Simandle, Stanton Anthony 
Simerman, Karen Lisa 271, 396 
Simione, William Michael 
Simmons, Angela Kay 
Simmons, Byron J. 
Simmons, Charles Etta 
Simmons, Chery! Ann 
Simmons, Douglas P. 
Simmons, Glenda Russell 
Simmons, James Franklin 
Simmons, Joe Thomas 
Simmons, Michael John 
Simmons, Patricia Cayce 368 
Simmons, Paula Lynn 383 
Simmons, Robert Minor 
Simmons, Sheila Faye 415 
Simmons, Steven Bradford 287 
Simmons, Ted Winlock 
Simms, Antoinette Gale 
Simms, Charles Richard, Jr. 
Simms, Debra Ann 383 
Simms, Joseph Eugene 368 
Simms, Mona Renee 
Simms, Patrick Quinn 396 
Simms, Therese Suzanne 
Simms, Thomas Sidney 
Simon, Deborah Lynn 415 
Simon, Elizabeth Gwynn 415 
Simon, James Robert 
Simon, Joseph Wayne 
Simon, Paul Maurice 
Simon, Vincent 

Simons, Sarah Ann 415 
Simpler, Robert Mark 


Simpson, Adolfina Vasseur 305, 368 


Simpson, Betty Lou 
Simpson, Bobby Haskel 


Simpson, Bradford Carlton 18-19, 284, 415 


Simpson, Charles Richard 
Simpson, Christin Carroll 
Simpson, Dana Gail 
Simpson, David E. 
Simpson, Dianna Gail 
Simpson, Frances Jane 383 
Simpson, George Slater 
Simpson, Huey David 
Simpson, James C. 
Simpson, John Clyde III 
Simpson, John Richard 
Simpson, Marilyn Petrie 
Simpson, Martha 109 
Simpson, Melanie Clay 266-267 
Simpson, Michael Earl 
Simpson, Rita Sharon Lynn 
Simpson, Robert 112 
Simpson, Sarah Ford 
Simpson, Sister Jean M. 
Simpson, Sylvia Lynn 415 
Simpson, Terry Allen 
Simpson, Terry Franklin 
Simpson, Tony Wade 328 


<ees, James Allen 396 
kees, Janet Sue Steen 226, 383 
kees, Sandra Kyle Medley 
kees, William Felix 

kees, Willie Belle 

iles, Paula Saling 

kiles, Stephen C. 

illern Penelope Masden 
Skillern, Ronald Alan 383 
Skinner, Deborah Ann 369 
Skinner, Frank James 
Skipworth, Donald Baker 
Skipworth, Jerry Dale 
Skipworth, Kimberly V 
Skipworth, Ronnie Ivo 
Skipworth, Sarah Lynn 
Skiratko, Mary Kay Miller 
Slaiman, Yvonne Freida 
Slate, H. Bruce II 

Slate, Paula Gail Miller 
Slater, Kathy Jo 271, 396 
Slaton, Barry Glenn 
Slaton, Claire Cornelious 
Slaton, Terri Lynn 415 
Slaubaugh, Gary Elden 
Slaughter, Audrey Gail 
Slaughter, Jacqueline D. 
aughter, Jon Richard 
aughter, Lon 204-205 
laughter, Michael Lee 
aughter, Patsy Joyce 
eadd, Bernard Allen 
leamaker, Robert 238-239 
edge, Carolyn Elaine 323, 369 
ledge, Deborah Jo Whelan 369 
ledge, Mildred Evadean 
ledge, Russell Dee 

linker, David Allen 

inker, Dennis Randall 
linker, Lois Fernell B 
linker, Pandora 

oan, Julius John III 
Sloan, Kimberly Lou 270 
Sloan, Michae! Douglas 
Sloan, Ned Tarter, Jr. 
Sloan, Patsy Elaine Taylor 
Sloate, Keith R. 

Slonaker, Gloria J. 
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lone, Lenbeth Hames 

one, Tim Allen 383 

Sly, Julie Ann 

Small, Betty Jean Wortham 
Small, David Paul 369 

Small, Ernest Phillip 

Small, Nyla W. 

Small, Samuel Wesley 

Small, Teresa Lynnette 
Smalley, Clay M. 415 
Smalling, Lagarda Jo 
Smallwood, Dotty Lynn 
Smeathers, Marita 321 
Smedley, Gloria A. Foreman 
Smetanko, Lisette Amber 415 
Smialek, Kris J. 396 

Smiddy, Richard L. 

Smiley, Brenda Lynn 37, 39, 396 
Smiley, Cathy Lynn 270, 383 
Smiley, Jo Nell 

Smiley, Karen Marie 

Smiley, Ramona Gale 332, 369 
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Index 


Smiley, Vikki Jo 97 

Smith, Alvin Ray 125 
Smith, Amanda Leigh 271 
Smith, Amy Gail 383 
Smith, Anita J. Rush 
Smith, Anna Joyce Clemons 369 
Smith, Barbara Jean Hall 
Smith, Belinda Sue 

Smith, Betty Jane White 
Smith, Beverly Diane 
Smith, Billie Jean 

Smith, Billy Moore 39, 141 
Smith, Bob 382 

Smith, Bruce Alan 63, 383 
Smith, Bruce Walter 
Smith, Burie Kenneth 415 
Smith, Burton J. 256 
Smith, Carl Edward 

Smith, Carl Michael 171, 369 
Smith, Carol Cooke 

Smith, Carolyn Jean 
Smith, Cathy Payne 

Smith, Cawood Gregory 396 
Smith, Christopher Lew 
Smith, Clyde E 

Smith, Connie Jo 

Smith, Corma Ann 

Smith, Cynthia Bee 

Smith, Dallas 262? 

Smith, Daneila Jean 

Smith, Danny Lee 

Smith, Darrel! Gene 

Smith, David Fayette 312 
Smith, David Lee || 

Smith, David Steven 369 
Smith, Debbie 381 

Smith, Deborah M. 

Smith, Demorris Craig 277, 283, 287, 293 
Smith, Dennis Melvin 311, 369 
Smith, Derenda Faye 
Smith, Diana Joy Stephens 369 
Smith, Dixie Lee 

Smith, Donald Richard 
Smith, Donna Lee 

Smith, Donna M. 

Smith, Donna M. Carroll 
Smith, Douglas Stewart 369 
Smith, Edward Allen 
Smith, Edward Franklin 
Smith, Edward John 
Smith, Elinor Carol 

Smith, Elizabeth J. Hibbs 
Smith, Ellen Kay 

Smith, Elvin E., Jr. 

Smith, Esther Lamastus 
Smith, Felicia Ann 

Smith, Flora E. Johnson 
Smith, Fredrick Sharp 
Smith, Gary Houston 
Smith, Gary Roe 

Smith, Gene 315 

Smith, George Noel 

Smith, George S. 415 
Smith, Gerald Dee 

Smith, Gordon Thomas 
Smith, Gregory James 
Smith, Gregory Lane 383 
Smith, Greta Chery! 
Smith, Harland Downen 
Smith, Harold 214 

Smith, Harold Wayne 
Smith, Harry Ghan, Jr. 300 
Smith, Harry Glen 

Smith, Helen McPhaill 
Smith, Herbert J. 194 
Smith, J. R. 

Smith, James Douglas 
Smith, James Edward 
Smith, James Lee 

Smith, James Ricky 300 
Smith, James Ronald, Jr 
Smith, Janet 175, 396 
Smith, Janet Paige 

Smith, Janice Fay 

Smith, Janice Kinser 
Smith, Janis Grace 

Smith, Janna Ann 

Smith, Jean Ann 

Smith, Jeffrey Craig 
Smith, Jo Ann 

Smith, Jo Anne Peden 
Smith, Joanna Nettles 
Smith, Joe Neal 118 
Smith, John Allen 

Smith, John David 

Smith, John Gregory 415 
Smith, Joseph Andrew 
Smith, Joseph B. II! 283 
Smith, Joseph Eugene 
Smith, Joseph Field 
Smith, Judith Helen 
Smith, Karen Beth 321 
Smith, Karen Chandler 
Smith, Karen Elizabeth 383 
Smith, Kathleen 

Smith, Kenneth R. 19 
Smith, Kimberly Burd 
Smith, Larry Dean 396 
Smith, Larry Dean 

Smith, Larry Wilson 369 
Smith, Laura Dale Lowrey 383 
Smith, Laura Lorrene 
Smith, Leonard G. 

Smith, Leonard Wayne 369 
Smith, Leroy Herman 283, 369 
Smith, Leslie McElroy 
Smith, Leslie Rai 

Smith, Lila Naomi 396 
Smith, Lillian Ann 369 
Smith, Linda Hagan 415 
Smith, Loretta Trowbridge 
Smith, Lynard Wilson 383 
Smith, Lynda Sue 

Smith, Margaret Maureen W. 
Smith, Marion Douglas 
Smith, Markie Miller 
Smith, Martha Owens 
Smith, Mary Dianne 
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Index 


Smith, Mary Ellen 303, 369 

Smith, Mary Glen 

Smith, Mary Susan 369 

Smith, Mary Teresa Boarman 

Smith, Melanie Lynnette 415 

Smith, Melanie S. 

Smith, Melvin H. 

Smith, Michael W. 

Smith, Mona Gayle 415 

Smith, Nancy Gail 267, 396 

Smith, Nancy J. P. 

Smith, Nancy Susan Brooks 

Smith, Pamela Jane 

Smith, Pamela Kaye 

Smith, Patricia A. 

Smith, Patricia Ann L. 

Smith, Patricia Gayle 278 

Smith, Patricia Jane 415 

Smith, Patsy Koger 

Smith, Paula Annette 415 

Smith, Peggy Lynn 

Smith, Perry Michael 369 

Smith, Philip Daniel 

Smith, Phillip Lee 369 

Smith, Phillip Wayne 383 

Smith, Phyllis Ann 369 

Smith, Phyllis Jane Payne 

Smith, Rebecca Alice 

Smith, Rebecca Burke 

Smith, Rebecca Gale 415 

Smith, Rebecca Hibbs 

Smith, Rebecca Joy 415 

Smith, Rebecca Louise 369, 419 

Smith, Rebecca Lynn 12, 334, 
377, 393 

Smith, Richard 

Smith, Rita Lorraine 

Smith, Robert Bewley 

Smith, Robert Brewer 242 

Smith, Robert John 396 

Smith, Robert Kent 

Smith, Robin Gail 

Smith, Donald Merle 

Smith, Rondall Lawrence 415 

Smith, Rondle Leon 

Smith, Ronnie Douglas 369 

Smith, Rosalyn Delorna 396 

Smith, Roseanna C. 330 

Smith, Russell Vance 

Smith, Saundra Belwood 

Smith, Sharon Elizabeth 

Smith, Sharon Hawks 

Smith, Sharon Joy Olson 

Smith, Sharon Kaye 396 

Smith, Sharron Sue 

Smith, Sheila Brooks 396 

Smith, Shelly Lynn 

Smith, Shery! Sue Velting 

Smith, Shirley Ann 369 

Smith, Stanley Wayne 396 

Smith, Steven French 

Smith, Steven Patrick 

Smith, Steven Wayne 131, 284, 287, 
308 

Smith, Stevie Lynn 

Smith, Susan Glenda 

Smith, Teresa Jane 

Smith, Terri Laine 267 

Smith, Thomas Lewis 

Smith, Tommy 35 

Smith, Timothy Wayne 

Smith, Toni Annette 

Smith, Vanetta Faye Hinton 

Smith, Verenda Carol 226 

Smith, Vicki Sue 415 

Smith, Walker Craig 415 

Smith, Watha A. Bratcher 

Smith, Wendell Frederick 

Smith, Wendell Rodney 328, 369 

Smith, Wesley, Jr. 415 

Smith, William Eleazer 

Smith, William Morris, Jr. 

Smith, Worth Duncan 

Smitha, Joseph Ray 

Smither, James Michael 63, 184 

Smithson, Dorothy Shifley 

Smock, George 12, 48 

Smock, Rex Maurice 

Smothers, Cynthia Suzanne 

Smothers, Humoresque M. 

Snake-bitten 168-169 

Snardon, Arnold Edward 36, 139, 141 

Snawder, Kenneth Howard 283 

Sneed, Selena Del 396 

Sneed, Sybil Holman 

Snell, Cathy P. Stewart 

Snellen, Cathy Marie 63, 267, 320 

Snellen, Steve 

Snider, Barry Lee 

Snider, Gary Albert 

Snider, James Henry 369 

Snider, Phillip Barlow 

Snider, Sarah Jane 332, 383 

Snider, Sheila Hawpe 

Snipes, Tom 233 

Snodgrass, Barbara Louise 

Snodgrass, Benita Kay 383 

Snodgrass, James Tutt 111 67, 118, 
257 

Snodgrass, Kent Jay 

Snodgrass, Stanford C. 

Snodgrass, Steven Lloyd 

Snorton, Deborah Kay 

Snorton, Donnis Payne 

Snowden, John Anderson III 

Snowden, Monica Fran 415 

Snyder, Clara Marie 

Snyder, David Dyer 396 

Snyder, Jo Carol 

Snyder, Laurel Margaret 271, 278, 383 

Snyder, Louis 

Snyder, Martin Buell, Jr. 

Snyder, Phillip Edwin 328, 369 

Snyder, Richard Alan 369 

Snyder, Stephen Louis 

So close it hurts 132-143 

Soap Operas 112-113 

Social Work Club 332 


Society of Manufacturing Engineers 310-311 Spratt, Doris Maxine Bell 


Sociology and Anthropology Dept. 246 
Sodoma, Andrea Joan 369 
Sogn, Kathryn B. 

Solheim, Roger M. || 415 
Solomon Chery! Lynn 
Somers, James Robert, Jr. 63 
Something to cheer about 170-171 
Sommers, Jacqueline Marie 
Sonen, Shelly Lynn 
Sophomores 386-395 
Soporowski, Ima J. Benedict 
Sorrell, Lee Richard 281 
Sorrell, Sue E. D. 

Sosh, Jean Hall 396 

Soucy, Cheryl Lee 

Soule, Jeffrey Burke 

Soules, Joan E. Dixon 
Soules, Roxanna 

Sounds of yesterday 375 
South Hall “Supremes” 180-181 
South, Rebecca Sue 415 
South, Stanley Lee 383 
Southerland, Jeffery Lynn 369 
Southerland, Joan R. 
Southerland, Laurie Ann 
Southern, Nancy H. 
Southern, Susan Fairchild 
Southworth, Marcus Kevin 
Sowards, Charlote M. 
Sowards, George J. 
Sowdagar, Hamid 396 
Sowdagar, Wilma Francis 
Sowder, Karen Lynn 369 
Sowder, Preston Dean 283, 415 
Sowder, Thomas Henry 
Sowders, Howard Thurston 
Sowders, James L. 

Sowders, Luther Travis 
Sowders, Wanda Smith 
Sowell, Mary Frances 
Sowell, Ronald Gene 308, 383 
Sowers, Brian Edmon 
Sowers, Mary Carolyn Quick 
Soyk, Debra Robin 

Spain, Robert Wayne 
Spalding, Arlie Eddie Jr. 
Spalding, Bonnie Louise 
Spalding, Carla Sue 396 
Spalding, Charles Boone 
Spalding, Diane Marie 370 
Spalding, Donald Marshall 370 
Spalding, Kerry Lee 
Spalding, Mary S. Thompson 
Spalding, Samuel K. 
Spalding, Sister Laurita 
Spangler, Beverly Kaye 
Sparks, Bruce Wayne 
Sparks, Carol Lynn 

Sparks, Darlene Marie 415 
Sparks, Darrell Gene 315 
Sparks, Deborah Lynn 
Sparks, Kenneth E. 

Sparks, Lester F. 

Sparks, Michael David 
Sparks, Paula Faye Hicks 
Sparks, Sharon Lynne 
Sparks, William Carl III 
Spark(y)ing the Reds 70 
Spath, Rose Mary 

Speaks, Sister Mary Lois 
Spear, Barbara Lyon 

Spear, Bobette A. Bonds 
Spear, Dorothy Kirby 

Spear, Herman Kenneth 
Spear, Sara Denise 

Spear, Steven Kirby 

Spear, Vickie Cheryl 415 
Spears, Bobby Gene 383 
Spears, Mary Beth 306 
Spears, Raymond Dale 315, 370 
Spears, Richard Michael 
Spears, Roger Alan 

Spears, Stan Lee 

Special Forces 90-93, 331 
Speck, Glenda Louise 
Speech and Theatre Dept. 228 
Speech Pathology Club 303 
Speer, Carroll L. 

Speer, Gregg Warren 

Speer, Sally Jo 

Speer, Shirley Lee Adams 
Speevack, Katherine Anne 113, 332, 383 
Speis, John William 415 

Speith, Cynthia M. Maier 

Spence, George Edwin 

Spence, George Edwin 

Spence, Scoshia Elaine 416 
Spencer, Brian Keith 383 

Spencer, Carletta Marie 

Spencer, Cynthia Kay 396 
Spencer, Dennis Ray 370 

Spencer, George Richard 

Spencer, Laura Katherine 

Spencer, Sherlene 310, 370 
Spenneberg, Marguerite A. 325, 370 
Spiceland, James 313 

Spicer, Ellen Bivin 

Spiekhout, Richard Allen 

Spieser, Susan 267 

Spiller, Dory Lynn 271 

Spillman, Debra F. Harmon 
Spillman, Harry Wayne 

Spillman, Rita Taylor 

Spinks, James Maurice 

Spinks, Jo Ann 

Spinks, Leesa Jane 

Spinners 44-45, 47 

Spiers, Leonard Ray 

Spisich, Douglas Joseph 29, 396 
Spivey, Chuck 35 

Sponberg, Kyanne 

Sports 126-185, 378 

Sports, of sorts 180-185 

Spradlin, Charles Timothy 
Spradlin, David Keith 

Spradlin, Kimberly Ann 

Sprague, Carol Sue 


Spring Break 120-121 

Spriggs, Isabelle 179 

Spring Sing 278-280 

Springs, Willard Malcolm 

Sprowl, Jerry Michael 

Sprowles, Nancy Wicker 

Sprowles, Retha Karen 416 

Spruell, Sheri L. Sharp 63, 370 

Spry, Barbara Diane Ripley 

Spry, Christopher Bruce 396 

Spurling, Vernon O. C. 

Spurlock, Barbara Copas 

Spurlock, James Daniel 

Spurlock, Patricia Boyd 

Spurlock, Suzanne Roux 

Squires, Billy Herman 

Squires, Darryl! Steven 

Squires, Donna Patterson 

Squires, Robert Dewayne 141, 235 

Sroka, Anthony 310 

Sroka, Mary Kathleen 

St. Charles, Joyce Furkin 

St. Charles, Leigh Ezell 268, 279 

St. Clair, Daniel C. 

St. Clair, Doralee Wagner 

St. Clair, Shirley Jane 

Stabler, John Mack III 

Stacker, Caprice Lynn 

Stacy, Teresa Ann 

Stafford, Brenda Marian 267, 295 

Stafford, David Heyes 416 

Stafford, Sherrie Annette 

Stafford, Teresa Marie 

Stage make-up: An art with 
many faces 228-229 

Stagner, Patricia Ann 383 

Stahl, Billie Rose White 

Stahl, Daniel Reid 370 

Stahl, Terry Kevin 

Stahmer, Kurt Christopher 

Staley, James Edward 

Stallard, Virginia Aileen 

Stallings, Joseph Darrell 330, 370 

Stallings, Steven David 

Stallings, Teri Lynn 

Stallings, Velma Day 

Stallons, Robert Clifton 383 

Stamp, Paul Edward 63, 288 

Stamper, Brenda Adeline 

Stamps, Loretta Mae 416 

Stamps, Robert Joseph 

Stangler, Nancy Catherine 

Stanley, Antoinette L, 416 

Stanley, Jana Williams 

Stanley, Lloyd Mitchell 383 

Stanley, Nathaniel Aaron 

Stanley, Patricia Ann 

Stanley, Patricia Ann 

Stannard, Norman Earl 

Stansbury, Cheryl Lou F. 

Stanton, Barbara Elaine 300, 416 

Stanton, Patti Louise 325, 353, 370 

Stanton, Susan Chris 

Staples, James Earl |! 

Staples, Jennifer Martha 396 

Staples, Jerry Wayne 

Staples, Kurt Lloyd 

Staples, Linda Sue Willis 

Staples, Richard Gregory 

Stapleton, Doreen Bourque 

Stapleton, Mark Lewis 

Stapleton, Mitchell Lynn 

Stapp, Linda Lee 329, 370 

Stargel, James Milton 416 

Stark, Belinda Skees 

Starkey, Vicki Ann 

Starks, Belinda 383 

Starks, Marilyn Faye 

Starks, Ricky 

Starks, Samuel Maurice 383 

Starks, Saundra J. Hardin 

Starks, Venessa Gumm 396 

Starks, William Dewayne 

Starling, Judith Arlene 

Starnes, Eddie Kay 

Starr, Larry Andy 416 

Starr, Rick Wayne 288 

Stasel, Mada Darlene 

Stasel, Mildred Lee 416 

Stastny, John Francis 

Stateler, Timothy Marc 

Stauss, Brian Gerard 283, 321, 370 

Stauss, Christianne 416 

Staynings, Anthony Robert 130-131, 161 
163 

St. Clair, Michael Brent 

Stearns, Donald Lee 283, 396 

Stearns, Michael Ray 288 

Steckler, Jeffrey Michael 

Steedly, Becky M. 

Steele, Sara Ann 34, 416 

Steele, Thomas Darwin 

Steely, David Lee 383 

Steen, Bernard Leo 288, 306 

Steen, Melissa Kay 383 

Steen, Nancy Ross 

Steen, Robert Lee 

Steenbergen, Brenda Morris 

‘Steenbergen, Frances Kidd 

Steenbergen, Gayle Rigsby 

Steenbergen, Joel Douglas 

Steenbergen, Keith Barton 370 

Steenbergen, Miles Calvert 416 

Steenbergen, Myrl Leann 

Steenbergen, Robert C. 

Steffey, Diane Gayle 

Stegelman, Karol 

Steger, Catherine J. 

Steier, George William, Jr. 255 

Steier, Janet L. Crimmins 

Stein, Jeffrey Lewis 416 

Stein, Karl David 299, 322, 383 

Steinmetz, Phillip Michael 416 

Steinweg, Rebecca Lynn 

Steller, Keith Everett 

Stemen, John 

Stemle, Peggy B. Seitz 


Stengel, Maryjean 

Stenger, Lee Shropshire 231, 321, 370 
Stennis, Roosevelt, Joseph 
Stephan, Charles Augustus 416 
Stephen, Allen Joseph 370 
Stephens, Alonzo Theodore 17, 219 
Stephens, Betty L. Tipton 
Stephens, Billy Newman, Jr. 
Stephens, Brenda Carol 
Stephens, Connie Elaine 370 
Stephens, Deborah Willett 
Stephens, Geraldine W. 
Stephens, Jimmy Charles 
Stephens, Jo Ann Sload 
Stephens, Larry Clark 
Stephens, Mary Jane 416 
Stephens, Richard Dale 
Stephens, Richard Duane 
Stephens, Sovel 

Stephens, Terry Burton 286 
Stephenson, Charles R. 383 
Stephenson, Donna Susan 267, 370 
Stephenson, Jennifer Lacey 
Stephenson, John Robert II 
Stephenson, Mary Todd 416 
Stephenson, William Morgan 
Stetar, Charles Martin 

Stevens, Billy Herman 
Stevens, Cynthia Gail 

Stevens, Glenn Daniel 

Stevens, Mark William 
Stevens, Michael Wayne 
Stevens, Vickie Sue 416 
Stevenson, Darrell Wayne 
Stevenson, David Arthur 
Stevenson, Dulcie Lou 
Stevenson, Geavonda Colene 
Stevenson, Lisa Marie 416 
Stevenson, Robert Duke 281 
Steward, Charles E. 

Steward, Christopher Dale 
Steward, Faith Wallace 
Stewart, Arthur Dale 

Stewart, Connie Crawford 383 
Stewart, Evans, Kendrick 
Stewart, Gary Thomas 287 
Stewart, Gene Ray 

Stewart, James Raymond 
Stewart, Jamie O'Neil 
Stewart, Joseph Patrick 416 
Stewart, Judy Frances 
Stewart, Kenneth Edward 
Stewart, Kenneth Walton 
Stewart, Lex Allen 

Stewart, Margaret Allen 
Stewart, Mary Lou Pile 
Stewart, Nell Garst 

Stewart, Pamela Anne 
Stewart, Philip 124 

Stewart, Sharon Kay 

Stewart, Stephanie Ann 304-305, 383 
Stewart, Susan Brown 
Stewart, Teresa Groves 
Stewart, Tony 295 

Stewart, Tony Kevin 220, 312-313, 370 
Stewart, William Arthur 
Stewart, Woodrow Wilson 
Stice, Billie Leroy 

Stice, David Leo 

Stice, Jeffrey Wade 370 

Stice, Patricia Lynn Brown 
Stice, Patsy A. Miller 
Stidham, Riley Gordon 

Stifel, Yvonne Janine 

Stigall, Dorothy Lynn 300, 383 
Stiles, Christopher Cee 

Stiles, James H. 

Stiles, James Wayne 416 
Stiles, Linda Nan 

Stiles, Louis Ray 

Stiles, Marianna Staples 
Stiles, Richard L. 

Stiles, Roger Gale 

Stiles, Virginia Carol 

Still, Cathy Ann 

Still, Lou Russell 

Still, Patricia Carolyn B. 

Still, Peter Arnold 

Stillman, Barbara Ann 
Stillman, Kurt Clifford 
Stilwell, Alfred Douglas 
Stine, Michael Price 
Stinemetz, Nancy Alice 
Stinnett, Charles Roger 126 
Stinnett, David Maurice 
Stinnett, Michael Duane 
Stinnett, Nancy Porter T. 
Stinnett, Nancy Swain 
Stinson, Donna Jean 321, 396 
Stinson, Kathy Darlene 
Stinson, Pricilla Eugene 416 
Stinson, Sondra Olene E. 
Stiles, Helen L. Goodman 
Stites, James Franklin 

Stites, Joseph Newton 325, 383 
Stites, Thomas Anthony 396 
Stith, Deloris G. Mullins 
Stith, Franklin Baxter 

Stith, Joan A. Straub 

Stith, Joseph Herman 
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Uhing, Sister Mary Bernice 
Uhrinec, Joseph Anthony, Jr. 
Ulinski, Victoria Ann 372 
Ulm, Jeanne Alexander 

Ulm, Michael Lee 

Ulmer, Thomas Stephen 
Umbarger, Shelley Jean 321, 384 
Umberger, Eugene Baker, Jr 
Umensetter, Mary K. Wilkins 
Under the Big Top 198-215 
Underwood, Alice Oldham 267 
Underwood, Ann Downing 


Underwood, David Glenn 
Underwood, Mary Ann Stiles 
Underwood, Patricia Gayle 
Underwood, Reginald C. 291 
Underwood, Tony Owen 
Underwood, Winfield C. 
Ungarean, Robert Allen 

United States President 70-71 
University Archivist 213 
University Attorney 199 
University Center Board 48-51 
University Jazz Band 324-325 
Unseld, George D 

Updike, Thomas 204-205 
Upton, Charles Cherry, Jr. 
Upton, John Edward 

Upton, Julia Jeanette 271, 325, 372 
Upton, Sharon L. 384 

Urban, Todd Randolph 159, 372 
Urbanek, Kimberly Kay 175, 416 
U.S. Air Force Jazz Band 50 
Urtz, Thomas S. 

Utley, Helen Christina 

Utley, Kenneth W. 329 

Utley, Mary Dugger 

Utley, William Francis 


V 


Vahling, Judy Marie 

Vail, Howard Peary 384 

Vail, Sheila 463 

Valdez, Jake Armando 
Valentine, Jerry C. 

Valentine Taqualia G. 306, 384 


Valentino, William Donald 
Valiante, James Ervin 

Vallery, Martha 

Van Bussum, Robert Ritchie 322, 384 
Van Eman, Lanny E. 

Van Meter, Olivia Kay 

Van Zant, Mary Nell 

Van Zee, Josephine Ann 
Vanarsdale, Elizabeth A. S. 
Van Arsdale, Rick 322 
Vanarsdall, Ann Baxter 396 
Vanbooven, Ruth R. Baker 
Vance, Douglas Bryan 384 
Vance, Eleanor T. Goodman 
Vance, Hunter, Jr. 

Vance, Iris Lea 416 

Vance, Neil Bradley 396 
Vance, Peggy Ware 

Vance, Phil Kyle 416 

Vance, Vickie Lynn 

Vancleave, Phyllis Ann 396 
Vancleve, Doris N. 
Vandebrake, Barry Owen 384 
Vandellen, Eric Jon 
Vanderheyden, Mark Alan 288 
Vandermeer, William Samuel 287 
Vandiver, Perline 396 

Van Eaton, Charles 313 
Vanfleet, Kathy Jean 
Vanhooser, David Hammer 372 
Vanhowe, Kristi Venhuizen 
Vanmeter, Allan Ray 384 
Vanmeter, Darrell Douglas 
Vanmeter, Gail Dowd 
Vanmeter, Kathy Ann 180-181, 416 
Vanmeter Lisa Jacqueline 416 
Vanmeter, Mary Kaye 416 
Vanmeter, McNeill 


Vanmeter, Terry Lynn 416 

Vanover, Joan Lee T. 

Vansickle, Sharon Lea 

Vanslyke, Richard Norman 141, 287 

Vantuyle, Constance 

Vanwinkle, Karen Rae 

Vanzant, Carol Sue Salato 

Vanzant, Marian M. Merkley 

Variot, James Matthew 

Vary, Willie Joe Boyd 

Vasseur, Susie Lucille 

Vaughan, Richard Shayne 396 

Vaughan, Rita Jo 

Vaughn, Beverly Jean 

Vaughn, Caro! Coleman 

Vaughn, Dennis Green II1 167, 291 

Vaughn, Diana Kay 

Vaughn, Donna Ellen 396 

Vaughn, Jeffrey Alan 308, 384 

Vaughn, Judy Karen 416 

Vaughn, Mary Louise 

Vaughn, Patricia Ann 

Vaughn, Patty S. Davenport 

Vaughn, Robert Thomas 

Vaughn, Sharon Wild 

Vaught, Dixie Camille 

Vaught, Larry Brent 416 

Vaught, Marty Wayne 300, 416 

Veach, James Hayden 

Veatch, Janice Louise 

Veenker, Ronald 221 

Veitschegger, Melissa Cole 231, 372 

Veitschegger, Rodney D., Jr. 85-86, 
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Velotta, Patrick Eugene, Sr. 

Verner, S. Joann 

Vernon, Bonnie Kaye 

Vernon, Connie Elaine H. 


Vernon, Janet Lynn 

Vernon, Randal Lee 
Vertrees, Charlotte W. 
Vervilles, Janice L. 

Vessels, Daniel Lee 330 
Vessels, Lawrence Wayne 384 
Vessels, Shirley Butler 
Vessels, Terry Wayne 

Vest, William Donald, Jr. 
Veterans on Campus 314-315 
Vetter, Barbara E. Shoopman 
Vibbert, Bobby Neal 
Vibbert, Joseph D. 
Vice-President for Academic Affairs 203 


Vice-President for Administrative 
Affairs 199 

Vice-President for Business Affairs 
206-207 

Vick, Walter Glenn 416 

Vickous, Phillip Marshall 384 

Viel, Richard William 372 

Viers, Connie Sue Skaggs 

Vikre, Karen Lise 416 

Vilines, Edna Earl 

Vilines, Richard Nelson 

Vincent, Charlotte A. Moss 

Vincent, Christa S. Gossett 

Vincent, Chrystal Gill 

Vincent, David Lee 14, 91, 331, 396 

Vincent, Dennis Wade 104 

Vincent, Denny Ray 

Vincent, Dorothy Jean 

Vincent, Edward Lawarence 

Vincent, Gary Monroe 

Vincent, Harold Michael 

Vincent, Jo Anna Duvall 

Vincent, Leon Robert 

Vincent, Lewis C. 


Vincent, Marie McClellan 

Vincent, Marilyn K. Divine 

Vincent, Martin 

Vincent, Noah Morris 372 

Vincent, Perry Glenn 396 

Vincent, Preston Dwight 

Vincent, Regina Burton 235, 315, 

Vincent, Reneva Estelle 

Vincent, Robin Sue 19, 126, 315, 
319, 416 

Vincent, Roger Dale 

Vincent, Roger Dale 

Vincent, Ruby Lynn 

Vincent, Sarah Hawks 

Vincent, Sarah Orrahood 312 

Vincent, Sherrie Denise 

Vincent, William Larry 

Vincent, Wilma Louise 

Vinson, Celeste 

Vinson, Jacqueline Ann 372 

Vinson, Kenneth Paul 

Vinson, Robbie Dannette 416 

Vinson, Walter George, Jr. 416 

Violett, Peggy J. Burchett 

Violette, Barry Hallman 

Violette, Sherry Hinton 

Virgin, Craig 131 

Virnig, Linda Beth 384 

Vissman, John Walter 

Viterisi, Jane Ellen 396 

Viterisi, Jeannie Marie 56-57, 384 

Vittitow, Laura Cay 396 

Vockery, Helen K. Naylor 

Vockery, William Larry 

Vogedes, Glenn Allen 

Vogler, George Anne 

Vogt, Christy Kay 63, 117, 296, 384 

Vogt, D. Jean Zeller 


Snowed under 


Weekly trips to the college laundromat not only can 
be a hassle, but an expense. Donna Miller, a junior 


from Edinburg, Ind., 


said she does three loads of 


laundry a week, and it costs her about $1.15. After 
Miss Miller finished her laundry, it was evening, and 
she went out to play in the snowfall of Feb. 2. 


Voils, Danny Gene 


W 


Wacker, Henry Robert 
Waddell, Kerry Dale 
Waddell, Margaret Sue 
Waddington, Shanna Sue 
Waddle, Ann Logan 416 
Waddle, Cheri Janice 
Waddle, Marcia Gayle 
Waddy, Kenneth Duane 384 
Wade, Bobby Ray 396 
Wade, Calvin Leroy 
Wade, Catherine Elizabeth 416 
Wade, Charles Bransford 
Wade, Daniel Allan 
Wade, David M. 310 
Wade, Gary David 
Wade, Jerilyn Colley 
Wade, Lloyd E. Leftwich 
Wade, Lloyd Elaine 
Wade, Marcus Lynn 281 
Wade, Navita 396 
Wade, Terry Russell 
Wadlington, Carroll Gordon 24-25, 291, 
384 
Wadlington, Rheda Pauline 304, 372 
Wadlington, William Dennis 
Waflart, Joyce Ann 372 
Wafzig, James Edwin 141 
Waggener, Brucie Kay 268 
Waggener, Dan Caldwell 288 
Waggoner, Clyde Edward 396 
Waggoner, Helen Streagle 
Waggoner, Karen Ellis 
Waggoner, Vicky Jean 416 
Wagner, Car! Allen 
Wagner, Charles Henry 
Wagner, Dennis Edward 221 
Wagner, Jonathan Edward 416 
Wagner, Louise Ann 321, 372 
Wagner, Robert A. 
Wagner, William C. 288 
Wagner, William Nicholas 
Wagoner, Elizabeth Ann 416 
Wagoner, Robert Vernon 
Wagoner, Walter Edmond I!1 
Wahlberg, Felice Jan 271, 416 
Waite, Alan Thomas 
Wakefield, Frank Hudson 11 
Walchak, Pamela Watts 
Walden, Debra A. Holcomb 
Walden, Gary Kipling 185, 300, 372 
Walden, Janice Sue Carter 
Walden, John D. 
Walden, Larry David 396 
Walden, Margaret Smalling 
Walden, Mary Patricia 372 
Walden, Phyllis Ann T. 
Walden, Sammye Sharen 
Waldman, Terry |. 
Waldorf, Jo Ann Todd 
Waldrop, Alexander Moore 417 
Waldrop, Melanie 298-300, 384 
Waldrop, Rose Mary Brown 
Waligura, Brenda Ann 
Walker, Aleta Stevens 
Walker, Benita Carol 384 
Walker, Brenda Joan Richey 
Walker, Carrie Sabeina 
Walker, Cathy Lynn 417 
Walker, Clinton L. 
Walker, Cynthia Lou 384 
Walker, Debra Aniece 
Walker, Denise Darcelle 267, 372 
Walker, Denise Ruth 396 
Walker, Edna Pauline 
Walker, James Daniel 
Walker, James Harry 
Walker, Joetta Verline 
Walker, John Steven 372 
Walker, John Wesley 
Walker, Kathy Lynn 372 
Walker, Kimberly Leigh 
Walker, Kurt Dean 
Walker, Linda Lee 
Walker, Lynnette 372 
Walker, Nancy Ann Bruner 
Walker, Paul Russell 11 
Walker, Rebecca Ray 311 
Walker, Richard Marshall 
Walker, Richard Melvin, Jr. 417 
Walker, Rodney Lee 384 
Walker, Ronald Joseph 396 
Walker, Steven D. 
Walker, Susan Lynn 
Walker, Terrance Eugene 
Walker, Tony Franklin 
Wall, Chery! Ann 
Wall, Curtis Ray 396 
Wall, James Curtis 
Wall, James Robert 
Wall, Jim 125 
Wall, Julie 125 
Wall, Robert Wayne 
Wall, Stephen Jay 
Wall, Susan Lee Jones 
Wallace, Alicia Ann 
Wallace, Bonnie Simpson 
Wallace, Charles Vernon 372 
Wallace, Charlie Martin 396 
Wallace, Curtis Dwayne 
Wallace, David Marcus 
Wallace, Debra Jean 88-89, 322- 
323, 372 
Wallace, Donna Faye 
Wallace, Donna Leslye 18, 417 
Wallace, Edward Lee 
Wallace, Fred Thomas II! 
Wallace, Gary Richard 
Wallace, Gregory Rhodes 
Wallace, James W. 291, 295 
Wallace, John Edward 
Wallace, Karen Maria 
Wallace, Lucylynn 


Wallace, Marcus 206 
Wallace, Michael Eugene 
Wallace, Patricia Jo 396 
Wallace, Phyllis Ann Engel 
Wallace, Susan Kay 270, 417 
Wallace, William Leigh 396 
Waller, Connie Wylene 
Waller, Kenny 163 
Waller, Rhonda Yvette 
Waller, Tonetta Anne 417 
Wallheiser, Mark Cooper 
Wallin, Jack Garry 
Walls, Andrea Yvonne 
Walls, Hazel Ann McGregor 
Walrond, Mickey Lee 34, 141, 372 
Walston, Hermine Arnita 417 
Walters, Bonnie H. Hicks 
Walters, Dianna Lynn 
Walters, Janet Lynn 
Walters, Ricky 
Walters, Teresa L. Vinson 
Walters, Vanda Priddy 
Walters, Virginia Mae 
Walthall, Mary Lou C. 
Walton, Belmarie Owen 417 
Walton, Charles Steven 396 
Walton, Donna G, 
Walton, Lowell W. 
Walton, Robert Edward 
Walton, Sara Frances H 
Walton, Weldon Michael 
Waltrip, Joann Purvis 
Walzem, Torrance John 396 
Wampler, Jeffrey Lee 88, 322 
Wampler, Madge S. Jackson 
Wampler, Michael David 288 
Wanamaker, Daniel K. 
Wanamaker, Marvine R 
Wand, Jeanette Elena 
Wandersleben, William A 
Wang, Paul Shih Cheng 
Wang, Yu Fang 
Wanta, Steven Richard 280, 417 
Wantland, Cyril Lee 
Ward, Barry Randall 417 
Ward, Bonnie Harrell 
Ward, Carl Taylor 284 
Ward, Carol Jean Meade 
Ward, Catherine 17 
Ward, Chester Franklin 
Ward, Clifton Scott 
Ward, Florence Geraldine 372 
Ward, Holly Marie 
Ward, John Gordon 
Ward, Lenore R. Moreillon 
Ward, Lorena Magan 
Ward, Mary Angela 
Ward, Robert 226 
Ward, Samuel! Duard 251 
Ward, Stephen Douglas 
Ward, Thomas Allen 141 
Ward, Thomas R 
Ward, Timothy Leo 389 
Wardell, Gordon Ira 
Wardlaw, Russell Alan 288 
Wardlow, Eleanor Ruth 384 
Wardrip, Sarah Curtis W. 
Ware, Cary Lynn 417 
Ware, Catherine Phillips 
Ware, Danny E 
Ware, Kathy Lou 
Warfield, Greta Denise 
Warfield, Jacqueline Faye 396 
Warfield, Larry Thomas 
Warfield, Robert C. 
Warford, Kevin Thomas 
Warmath, Randall Dean 
Warner, Danny B. 300 
Warner, Elizabeth Ann 
Warner, Michael Henry 149 
Warren, Brenda Key Beach 
Warren, Charles Allen 141 
Warren County: A look at the past 
80 
Warren, Debrah Lynne 372 
Warren, Donald Scott 306 
Warren, Georgia Ann 
Warren, Gregory Lynn 372 
Warren, Harold Douglas 
Warren, Ida K. Swan 
Warren, Jeanette 372 
Warren, Jennifer 
Warren, Karen Marie Bloyd 
Warren, Kimberly Martin 
Warren, Linda Kaye 123 
Warren, Mary Ellen 
Warren, Rochelle Lea 417 
Warren, Steven Clyde 
Warren, Timothy Scott 
Warren, Wilson Dale 417 
Warwick, Robert Lloyd 
Warwick, Sheila Vincent 
Washburn, Ricardo Veloris 281, 396 
Washburn, Richard D. 
Washington, Gloria Ann 
Washington, Lucinda Yvonne 
Washington, Roseline 
Wassom, Earl Eugene 209 
Waters, Mary Wright 396 
Waters, Sandra Michelle 417 
Wathen, George Louis 
Wathen, Robert Louis |! 384 
Wathen, Sheila Anne 372 
Wathen, Stephen Flaget 
Wathen, William Kenneth 
Watkins, Allan Franklin 396 
Watkins, Barbara Smith 
Watkins, Bobbie Jean 31, 325, 384 
Watkins, Byron Murray 287, 417 
Watkins, Carolyn Jean 
Watkins, David Smith, Jr. 417 
Watkins, Gwenda Caro! 309, 384 
Watkins, Harry Mitchell, Jr 
Watkins, James Richard 
Watkins, Jim Odell 
Watkins, Joy Ann Hahn 
Watkins, Judith A. Winters i 


Watkins, Linda B. Bachman 


Index 


Watkins, Patricia Gayle 
Watkins, Rita Lynn 
Watkins, Robert Burian 
Watkins, Ronald Ray 
Watkins, Sherry F. 

Watson, Arden Kidd 
Watson, Carl Edward 
Watson, Christine Ann 267 
Watson, David R. 

Watson, Debra Faye 384 
Watson, Donnie Charles 
Watson, Henry Wallace 
Watson, Jacqueline Ladinig 
Watson, Jerry Randall 
Watson, Julie Lynn Gregory 
Watson, Karen Lois 176 
Watson, Linda Lee Burnett 
Watson, Martha Frances 
Watson, Nancy Karen Wyatt 
Watson, Richard Verne 
Watson, Ronald Edward 
Watson, Sally Jane 302-303 
Watson, Stephen Brooks 
Watson, Terrill Lee 

Watson, Tommy D. 

Watt, Donna Lynn 

Watt, Gary Bryan 

Watt, Janis Ann Vincent 372 
Watt, Judy Carol 

Watts, Calandra Amelia 83, 372 
Watts, Cynthia Joyce Locke 
Watts, David Wayne 417 
Watts, Donna Marie 388 
Watts, Elbert William 

Watts, Karen A. 

Watts, Lisa Lou 417 

Watts, Rosemary Elizabeth 417 
Watts, Rossan 268, 417 
Watts, Stuart James 

Watts, Vernon Chris 

Watts, Wendal!l Douglas 
Watts, Wilsonya Richardson 
Watwood, Dary! Lynn 
Wawrukiewicz, Anthony 419 
Wayman, Sandra Kae 
Weakley, Steven G. 

Wear, Carol Ann 396 


Wearren, Antoinette L. 260, 268, 293, 302 


Weatherford, Robert L. 417 
Weathers, Charles, Jr 
Weathers, Nathaniel 396 
Weatherspoon, Robert Daris 
Weaver, Gerald Joseph, Jr. 291, 384 
Weaver, Jan Kathryn 
Weaver, Janet Lynn 417 
Weaver, Jeffrey Holmes 
Weaver, Lucille Goodall 221 
Weaver, Mark Douglas 
Weaver, Micki 396 

Weaver, Patrick Lee 417 
Weaver, Sylvia Anita 
Weaver, William 222 

Webb, Caro! Sue 

Webb, Charles E. 

Webb, Dennis Layne 287 
Webb, Diane Lynn 

Webb, Eldon Leroy 

Webb, Gary Wayne 

Webb, Giselle Marie 396 
Webb, James Thomas 
Webb, Janice Gayla 220 
Webb, Jeanette Phelps 
Webb, Jeff Allen 417 
Webb, Julian Vaughan, Jr 
Webb, Nancy Lois 

Webb, Pamela Dawn 

Webb, Patricia Hall 

Webb, Paulette Marie 
Webb, Rebecca Ann 417 
Webb, Rebecca M. 

Webb, Remonia Sue - 


Webb, Rickey Byron 417 
Webb, Rose Ellen 384 

Webb, Sherie Lynn 37 

Webb, Wesdie L. 

Webb, William Neal 396 
Webber, Richard A. 

Weber, Sue Allen 

Weber, Tina Marie 384 
Webster, Greg Alan 417 
Webster, Gregory Martin 300, 417 
Webster, James William 
Webster, Joyce Elaine 
Webster, Pamela Jane 267 
Webster, Sheila Lynn 

Webster, Tracy Nicholas 
Wedding, George Matthew 
Wedding, James R. 

Wedding, Patricia Ann 332, 384 
Wedding, Patrick Vincent 
Weedman, Connie Sue 
Weedman, David L. 

Weedman, Sondra Kaye 
Weedman, William Scott 384 
Weeks, LeeAnn 417 

Weeks, Marjorie Gail 

Wehunt, Janice S. 

Weickers, Allen Charles 
Weidemann, Joyce Marie 417 
Weidemann, Wanda Jo 323, 373 
Weidenbenner, Sister Mary 
Weigel, Bruce Edward 288 
Weigel, Diane Marie 

Weiland, Alice Fae 

Weill, Rhoda Joan 

Weimer, James Richard 396 
Weinert, Patricia Ann 322, 373 
Weis, James Burton 

Weiss, Earleta Gayle 

Weiss, Frances B. Lennon 
Weitzel, Katherine Kay 386 
Welborn, Thomas Theodore 396 
Welch, Charles Edward 

Welch, Mary Leahy 

Welch, Nina Gayle 321, 373 
Welder, Carlos Russell 

Weldon, Gary L 

Weldy, Maryhelen Brandewie 
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Index 


Welker, Beth Thomas 417 
Welker, Mildred E. Quick 
Wellinghurst, George Ray 
Wellinghurst, Penny Lynn 267 
Wellman, Jan Elise 
Wellman, Kevin Lee 417 
Wells, Bobby G. 

Wells, C. G. 323 

Wells, Cathy Susan 396 
Wells, Dana Marie 417 
Wells, Daniel Keith 417 
Wells, David Edward 
Wells, Ettie Spears 

Wells, Freddie 

Wells, George Oren 373 
Wells, Gloria Webb 

Wells, Gregory E. 417 
Wells, Harold Lloyd 
Wells, James Alan 

Wells, James Harold 288 
Wells, James Robert 
Wells, Jeffrey Scott 159, 396 
Wells, Johnny Lee 

Wells, Joseph Grayson 
Wells, Joy Patterson 
Wells, Joyce Lee 

Wells, Judy Farris 

Wells, Lila Charlotte 305 
Wells, Marion Edward 
Wells, Mark Edward 417 
Wells, Nancy C. Breeding 
Wells, Nancy Diane 
Wells, Orin Bruce 

Wells, Pamela Jeanne 
Wells, Paul Anthony 
Wells, Richard Kimball 287 
Wells, Sharon Slaughter 
Wells, Shelia K. W. 


Wells, Susan Carol 417 
Wells, Theodore Hill 

Wells, Walter Scott 

Wells, Wanda Jean 

Welsh, James Thomas 
Welsh, Kathy Ann 

Welsh, Margaret Susan 
Wendell, Ralph Stanley 
Wendt, Donald Dean 219 
Wendt, Stephen D. 396 
Wendt, Vivian 321 
Wentworth, Jean Ann 396 
Wentzel, Robert John 
Wenz, Marvin Lee 

Werner, Braynard Hassel 
Werner, Rhonda Sue 397 
Werschulz, Steven Edward 316, 373 
Wertheim, Donald T. 
Wesley, Frank Donald, Jr. 
Wesley, Ronnie Mitchell 
Wesley, Threasa Lou 
Wesolowski, Holly 224-225 
Wesolowski, James 224-225 
Wesolowski, Tina 224-225 
Wespiser, Melissa Ann 
Wessel, Robert, Jr. 

Wessel, Scott Sterling 291, 373 
West, Ann C. R. 

West, Barbara Carol 57 
West, Brian Lee 

West, Carolyn Diane 

West, Gary Lawrence 

West, Hall 185 

West, Mrs. John 65 

West, Joyce S. 

West, Kyda Hancock 

West, Larry Dean 

West, Marlena Ann King 


Spring break 


Taking a break between his spring semester classes 
at the area around the Ivan Wilson Fine Arts Center is 
junior Andre Farley. Farley, a commercial art major, was 
waiting for his 3 p.m. class in technical drawing 
(drafting). He took a class load of 16 hours in the spring. 


West, Mary Ann 

West, Robert Emmerson || 
West, Ronald K. 

West, Steven Gayle 

West, William Robert 

West, William Terry 

Westall, Ronda 

Westbay, Dreama May 30, 417 
Westbrook, Beverly Sue 
Westbrook, Marcia Runner 
Westbrook, Robin Jane 417 
Westerfield, David Ligon 291 
Westerfield, Earl Dean 
Westerfield, Helen Rusher 
Westerfield, Janis Demoss 
Westerfield, Robert Emmett 
Westfall, Sara Lea 417 
Westmoreland, Cynthia L. 
Westrich, Vernon Stephen 
Westrick, James Dennis 373 
Wethington, Jay Alexander 23, 315 
Wethington, Mary Cecelia 384 
Wethington, Sister Rebecca 
Wetterer, Arthur Louis 141, 397 
Wet Willie 47 

Wetzel, George Louis 397 
Wetzel, Robin Denise 417 
Whalen, Mark Alan 

Whalen, Shelia Gaylene 
Whalin, Melodye Ann 

What's in a name? 419 

Wheat, Carol J. Robertson 
Wheat, Dallas 250-251 

Wheat, Gary Eugene 

Wheat, James Steven 384 
Wheat, Marilyn L. Johnson 397 
Wheatley, Sister Robert A. 
Wheatley, Steve Gerard 417 


Wheeler, Ann Carol 
Wheeler, Burma Jane Parker 
Wheeler, Cecilia Jo 373 
Wheeler, Darla Gwen 
Wheeler, Dary! Nelson 
Wheeler, Donald Gene 
Wheeler, Fred Mark 
Wheeler, John Milton 284 
Wheeler, Joseph Larry 
Wheeler, Kevin Richard 417 
Wheeler, Linda Louise 
Wheeler, Mary Margaret 271 
Wheeler, Pauline Hatfield 
Wheeler, Ronald Dean 
Wheeler, Ruby Jane 397 
Wheeler, Timothy Ross 384 
Wheeler, Vicki Joe 
Wheeley, Michael Keith 
Whelan, Harriet Rosalie 
Whelan, Mary Ann Bickett 
Whelan, Sharon M. 

Whelan, William Edward 397 
Where the heart is 264-265 
Whetstone, Claudia L. 
Whipple, John Fredrick 
Whisman, Steven Andrew 
Whistle, Delores Yvonne 
Whistler, Floyd Thomas 
Whitaker, Charles Ronald 
Whitaker, David 206-207, 225, 317 
Whitaker, James Michael 384 
Whitaker, Jeffrey Lane 397 
Whitaker, Julie Kay 

White, Alan Lee 417 

White, Andrew Erbert 
White, Angela Rae 

White, Annetta Ruth 
White, Barry Nelson 


White, Bruce William 
White, Carolyn Marie 384 
White, Charles Douglas 384 
White, Charles Keltner 
White, Chery! Jean 

White, Clint Mac 

White, Court Y. 288 
White, Curtis Allen 

White, Curtis E. 

White, Dana Shari 417 
White, Daniel J. 

White, David Evans 
White, David Frederick 
White, David Olen, Jr. 
White, Dennis L. 

White, Dessie L. Barlow 
White, Donna Lou Kavanaugh 
White, Frances Anne 
White, Frank Charles 
White, Gary Lee 

White, Gary Richard 
White, Gary Wayne 
White, Gloria Jean 417 
White, Hazel Faye R. 
White, Helene Kay 373 
White, Ira G. 92 

White, J. Howard 

White, James Andrew 
White, James Craig 384 
White, James Harold 
White, James Preston 
White, James Thomas 
White, Jo Eaton 373 
White, Joel Stephen 
White, John Mark 

White, Karen Adelaide 417 
White, Karen Ann Prowse 
White, Kathie Louise 


White, Kathleen Ashby 
White, Kenneth 

White, Kimberley Gail 
White, Lee Ann 373 

White, Lenelle 

White, Leoma Nell Shive 
White, Louis A. 

White, Marynell Haverton 
White, Meta Chery! 

White, Michael Terrence 
White, Paul Delano 76 
White, Prentice Brady 417 
White, Raymond K. 

White, Rebecca A. Peoples 
White, Rebecca Susanna 
White, Richard Gregory 141 
White, Robert Nicholas 
White, Robin Lane 

White, Rocelia 417 

White, Shelia Faye 

White, Statia Marie 

White, Teddy 

White, Terri Defane 268, 373 
White, Thelma Faye 

White, Theresa Faye 

White, Twyla Kathryn 
White, William Anthony 
White, William Letcher 330 
White, William Stanley 397 
White, Winona Ruth 332, 397 
Whitehead, David Martin 
Whitehead, Justin Edwin 
Whitehead, Sister Anne 
Whitehead, Susan Gayle 
Whitehead, Wilson Robert 
Whitenack, Alex Cecil 283, 373 
Whiteneck, Deborah Jena 373 
Whitenack, Gary Elmon 373 


Whitfield, Dale Elizabeth 267 
Whitfield, James Farrell 
Whitfield, Renee Yvonne 
Whitford, Dorothy E. 
Whiting, John R. 

Whitledge, Anita D. Gates 
Whitledge, Robyn Barnett 
Whitledge, Walter Ray 281 
Whitler, Richard Earl 
Whitley, Charles Lantas 384 
Whitley, Kenneth Neil 
Whitley, Leonard Darrell 
Whitley, Susan Smith 384 
Whitlock, Kenneth Elwood 
Whitlock, Linda L. Florence 
Whitlock, Rodney Wilson 
Whitlow, Gina Darlene 417 
Whitlow, Joan E. 

Whitlow, Paula Robin 384 
Whitman, Chery! Lynn 271 
Whitman, Constance Talbert 373 
Whitman, Imogene Lasley 
Whitman, Theresa Louise 271 
Whitman, Thomas F. 
Whitman, William Alfred 
Whitmer, Marilyn Ruth 417 
Whitmer, Robert C. 417 
Whitmore, Glenn David 
Whitney, Andrew Madison I1 
Whitney, Dorothy E. G. 
Whitsell, Steve Ernest 
Whitsett, Gavin Crawford 
Whitson, Kathy Glyn 12, 186, 318 
Whitson, Stephen M. 
Whitston, Richard Vaughn 
Whitt, Glen MacCaddam 
Whitt, Saundra Ann Pyle 
Whittaker, Bobby Lee 373 


Whittaker, Shirley Meador 
Whittemore, Susan Wood 
Whittinghill, William D. 
Whittington, Gregory K. 
Whittington, Mae Kathryn B. 
Whittle, Allen Wayne 
Whittle, Mitchell Wayne 186, 311, 373 
Whittle, Sonja Cunningham 
Whitworth, Betty Allen 
Whitworth, Daniel Lawrence 
Whitworth, Evelyn A. Ropke 
Whitworth, James Earl, Jr. 
Whobrey, Lowell Glynn 
Whobrey, Pamela Jo 
Wholerey, Madeline Frankie 
Who's Who 81-89 
Wicker, Laurie Jean 397 
Wickey, Jeffrey Davis 
Wickey, John J. 
Wicklein, Robert Carl 384 
Widick, Hugh Edward 
Widick, Rosamond Henderson 
Wiebmer, Carolyn Jeane 397 
Wiedemer, Grant Edward 255-256, 385 
Wieder, Florence Ellen 
Wiederhold, Robert G., Jr. 
Wiehoff, Denise Anderson 
Wier, James Arthur 
Wiggins, Michael Griffith 287 
Wiggins, William Renick 
Wigginton, Dorothy White 
Wigginton, Reba Lois 
Wight, Karen Marie 
Wiist, Lyle Jan 397 
Wika, Judith Chalick 
Wilbur, Barbara Janet 
Wilbur, Jerry Francis III 
Wilburn, Ray 
Wilcher, Barbara Jean 
Wilcher, Juanita Tungate 
Wilcox, Debra Lynn 417 
Wilcox, Kathy Lynn 300, 417 
Wilcox, Patricia J. 
Wilcoxson, Jane W 
Wilcoxson, Peggy J. Grammer 
Wilcutt, George Kevin 
Wilcutt, Kathryn Elaine 373 
Wildeman, Francis Charles 
Wilder, Vernice Gail 
Wilder, Hershel Joe 
Wilder, Jerry R. 204-205 
Wildman, Judith Gail 238, 317, 385 
Wiles, Sylvester Lee 
Wiley, Bruce Norris 397 
Wiley, Debra Ann 
Wiley, Harold Ricky 397 
Wiley, Neata Mae Hall 
Wiley, Susan K. Reagan 
Wiley, William David 397 
Wilhite, Evelyn Jean 
Wilhite, Melissa 
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Isolated replay 


For an isolated moment, Kathy Wise turns her at- 
tention from the fans at the Nov. 22 Murray game to 
the football field. A lull in the game prompted Miss 
Wise to take a rest. Western won easily, 19-0 
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It was a year more mundane but still “bandwagon” in an election year, but 
like any other. It was certainly filled with many remained apathetic. Several West- | 
emotions as Westerners found themselves _ -erners hoped a Political leader would 
crying Studying, che 
freet me. 
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The finishing toueh 


W hat does one say after 464 pages of copy that 
has not been said before? This is the dilemma 
usually facing the editors when they realize a year- 
book — a storybook and record — has finally been 
put to sleep. 

Probably the most essential item that needs to be 
said includes the basic purpose of a yearbook. At 
Western, it is designed as a laboratory experience for 
students in the areas of layout design, typography, 
reporting and photography. It must be remembered, 
however, that while the book is a permanent record 
of the school, it is an amateur publication which 
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Working out the last details on the ladder can often be a 
headache. This was no exception for Ta/isman adviser Roger 
Loewen, Tom Siwicki and Jim Siwicki. Last-minute changes had 
to be made in the ladder because of the success of the basketball 
team and available color pictures. The Siwickis, twin brothers 
from Paris, completed their fourth year working on the Ta/isman. 
This was Loewen’s fifth year as adviser. 
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includes the efforts of many mass communications 
and non mass communications majors. 

The latter is not offered as an excuse — students 
should and must expect the best of any publication. 
Our only hope is that the students will finally care 
enough to read the copy and comment as to what 
they think about it. 

The staff made an attempt to accurately portray the 
year as it happened. Unfortunately, a state of apparent 
apathy crept into many campus organizations and 
Greek groups. While it is our responsibility to report 
the news, we cannot do so if the groups themselves 


do not know when the news is about to occur. 

If something important to you was left out of the 
book, why was it so? Did you care enough to have 

it covered adequately with sufficient notice? 

While the Ta/isman has won major awards in the 
past, the awards mean nothing if the book fails 

to accurately portray the events and happenings of 
one particular year. 

When we started out four years ago at Western as 
freshmen, little did we realize that working on the 
book would finally yield the co-editorship. While 
many editors thank everyone for every service render- 
ed in the school year, we feel it is our duty as editors 

. to thank the hard working staff members personally. 
The main people we would like to thank include 

our parents, who nearly disowned us or had reason to 
and the yearbook sponsor at Paris High School, 

Mrs. Stanley Richard. 

We must also acknowledge the capable leadership 

of former editors Judy (Radford) Branham, Jackie 
Cramer, Marti Spinks, Nancy (Davis) Loyd, Richard 
Walker and Lisa Cornwell, with whom we had the 
pleasure of working. We also appreciate the 
assistance of James Highland, a mass communica- 
tions assistant professor, and the important help of 
our adviser, Roger Loewen. 

Most ofall, we thank Western for caring enough to have 
a yearbook that is hopefully more that a dust collector. 
Many will question the amount of copy in the book. 
While it is true that some pictures are worth 1,000 
words, what good do they do if the action surrounding 
a picture is not known? 

Readers, please become active participants in this 
chapter of your life — the 1975-76 school year. 

It was a year that touched us, as it did each 
Westerner, differently. 
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Volume 53 of the Western Kentucky University TALISMAN was printed by 
Delmar Printing Company, 9601 Monroe Road, Charlotte, N.C. All printing 
was done using the offset lithography process. 
Paper stock is 80 pound West Vaco Coronation Dull. Endsheet stock is 65 
pound cover weight Pale Ivory #50 printed in PMS 314 ink. 
The four-color cover is a combination of six different pieces of artwork. 
Tom Pfannerstill, one of the staff artists, designed and completed all cover 
sketches. Each of the cameras is a combination of pen and ink with watercolor. 
The background, Pfannerstill’s fifth piece of artwork, is shaded watercolor. 
The sixth item, a fish-eye photograph of Cherry Hall, was stripped into the 
composite separation by Delmar Printing Company. All color was lithographed 
on white blue-book cover material with a CM pattern. Cover typefaces are 
Helvetica medium outline and Univers bold italic, printed in PMS Warm Red. 
Approximately 30,000 black and white and 800 color frames were shot for the 
final candid selections used in the 1976 TALISMAN. All color reproductions 
are from individually separated 35mm Ektachrome and Fujichrome transparencies, 
shot at ASA’s ranging from 64 to 3,200. All color was processed in the 
University Publications’ darkroom. All individual portrait work was done by 
Graham Studios, 125 Old Louisville Road, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Special effects used in the 1976 TALISMAN include mezzotint screens (8-9, 
128-129), a black and white posterization of Linda Ronstadt by Ron Morrison 
(40), and a black and white solarization by Robin Chard from a Lewis 
Gardner negative (94-95). 
Artwork includes a black and white lithograph by Tom Pfannerstill (4-5), 
a cartoon by Tim Cahill (20-21), drawings by Pfannerstill and Leslie Allen 
(74-75), color artwork and photograph by Robin Chard (76-77), a four-color 
watercolor by Cahill (120-121), portrait sketches by Cahill (172-173), and 
a black and white illustration by Cahill (252-253) from the 1975 TALISMAN. 
The map on page 80 was furnished by the Kentucky Library and Museum. 
All black and white photos on pages 40-47 and 192-197 have been printed 
as silver/black duotones using metallic silver ink and varnish. 
Spot color is done in Pantone Matching System (PMS) inks and process color 
inks. All spot colors listed are either four-color process screens to match 
PMS inks or actual PMS colors. These include the following: Warm Red (cover, 
1, 12-13, 126-127, 186-187, 260-261, 334-335); Metallic Silver (40-47, 192-197); 
Sepia (80); PMS 123 (4-5); PMS 136 (10-11); PMS 148 (460-461); PMS 163 (100-107); 
PMS 165 (262-263); PMS 230 (6-7); PMS 280 (76-77, 132-143, 462-463); PMS 312 (12-13, 126-127, 
186-187, 260-261, 334-335); PMS 358 (8-9); PMS 512 (114-117); PMS 516 (114-117); 
process yellow (2-3, 33-39, 40-47, 73, 76-77, 97, 112-113, 120-121, 464); 
process blue (108-111); and process red (40-47, 73, 76-77, 97, 112-113, 120-121). 
Although a variety of typefaces were used throughout the book, the basic 
type comes from the Univers family. Body type is 10/10 Univers medium, with 
captions set in 8/8 Univers. Caption lead-ins are 8/8 Univers bold. To facilitate 
legibility, all type is set in bold face on those spreads having dark backgrounds. 
Headline styles not of the Univers family come from Delmar’s Designer type 
book, as well as Formatt, Letraset and Zipatone graphic art products. The 
Formatt, Letraset and Zipatone graphics were hand-set by the TALISMAN staff. 
Page numbers are set in 18 point Verger. 
The index has been set in 6/6 Univers, and includes a complete listing of 
every student who attended Western during the 1975-1976 school year. The index 
is also cross-referenced by title and page content. 
Employing a magazine format, the 1976 TALISMAN had a press run of 8,500 copies. 
Distribution of the fifth consecutive volume to be copyrighted began on April 27, 1976. 
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